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PEEFATORY NOTE. 



U.5 



Three of the five plays contained in this volume are to be found 
among the Tragedies in the First Folio, although, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, only two — Julius Caesar and Macbeth — really belong to that 
category; Troilus and Cressida being a play of that nondescript class 
which is generally described as tragi-comedy. Of the two comedies 
which complete this volume, All 's Well That Ends Well is one of the 
least popular of all Shakespeare's plays of that class; while Measure for 
Measure forms, as it were, a stepping-stone between the greatest of his 
comedies and the greatest of his tragedies. It is a play but seldom seen 
upon the stage; yet it is quite as dramatic as The Merchant of Venice, 
though the nature of the story, and the almost total absence of the 
element of high comedy, will prevent its ever attaining any great 
popularity. 

The delay in the issue of this volume has been caused by more than 
one circumstance, chiefly by an unfortunate loss of nearly four acts of 
the text of Hamlet, which had been prepared for the printers. It was 
thought better, therefore, to include Macbeth in this volume; though it 
. must be clearly understood that this play is entirely out of its chrono- 
logical order. In fact, according to the original plan, Hamlet should 
have preceded both Measure for Measure and Troilus and Cressida. 
I have to thank Mr. Arthur Symons for enabling us to get this play 
ready under very considerable pressure as to time. 

As in the last volume, those notes added by me to plays edited by 
any of our collaborators, for the opinions expressed in which I am solely 
responsible, are distinguished by the addition of my initiaJa For the 
Stage Histories of all the plays in this volume I am also responsible. 

I cannot help referring here to a loss which all lovers and students of 
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vi PREFATOEY NOTE. 

Shakespeare have recently sustained. As this volume was being pre- 
pared for publication, the news arrived of the death of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, whose long and loving devotion to the memory of Shakespeare 
has given to us work, the value of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
From the very commencement of this edition he took the warmest 
interest in it; and I owe much to the hearty encouragement which I 
always received from him. In spite of the fact that many of the con- 
clusions arrived at, and of the opinions expressed in my Introductions, 
were contrary to those which, guided by the experience of a lifetime, he 
himself held, his criticism of our work was as generous as his help, in 
every way and whenever we asked it, was ungrudgingly given. It is 
impossible not to feel that, not only I myself personally, but all con- 
cerned in the production of the Henry Irving Shakespeare, have lost a 
true friend. I had hoped to have had the benefit of his guidance in the 
preparation of the brief life of Shakespeare, which is to be given with 
the last volume of this edition; but that, alas, was not to be; and I can 
only hope that all of us, who are engaged in the study of Shakespeare, 
may try and Imitate his untiring industry, his genuine modesty, his true 
kindness of heart, and his loyal enthusiasm in the work to which he 
devoted not only his time, but what is dearer to meiny men than their 
time — a great portion of his fortune. 

F. A. MARSHALL. 

London, Jcmuarg, 1889. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 



Kino of France. 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Bousillon. 

Lafbu^ an old Lord at the French court. 

Parolles, a follower of Bertram. 

First Lord,* ) v 4.u S belonging to the French court, serving 

Second Lord,* J ( with Bertram in the Florentine war. 

First Gentleman,* ) , , . , ^, ^ , 

Second Gentleman,. 1 ^^'"'^''^ "^ '^^ ^"""^ '^^^ 

A Gentleman, attached to the French army. 

Steward, ) 

^, > servants to the Countess of Rousillon. 

Clown, ) 

A Page. First Soldier.* Second Soldier. 



Countess of Rousillon, mother to Bertram. 
Helena,^ a gentlewoman protected by the Countess. 
An old Widow of Florence. 
Diana, daughter to the Widow. 

ViOLENTA,* I 

Mariana, 



[ neighb( 



ours and friends to the Widow. 



Scene — Partly in France and partly in Tuscany. 



Historical Period : the 13th or 14th century. 



TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 
Eleven Days distributed over about three months. 



Day 1: Act I. Scene 1. — ^Interral; Bertram's jour- 
ney to Court. 

Day 2: Act I. Scenes 2, 3. — Interval; Helena's jour- 
ney to Court. 

Day 8: Act II. Scenes 1, 2, — Interval two days; cure 
of the King's malady. 

Day 4: Act II. Sc. 8, 4, 5.— Interval; Helena's return 
to Rousillon; Bertram's journey to Florence. 

Day 5: Act III. Scenes 1, 2. 



Day 6: Act III. Scenes 3, 4. — Interval "some two 

months"(iv. 8. 56). 
Day 7: Act III. Scene 6. 

Day 8: Act III. Scenes 6, 7; Act IV. Scenes 1, 2. 
Day 9: Act IV. Scenes 8, 4. — Interval; Bertram's 

return to Rousillon; Helena's return to 

Marseilles. 
Day 10: Act IV. Scene 6; Act V. Scene 1. 
Day 11: Act V. Scenes 2, 3. 



1 Lafbu: Spelt LOffew in the Folio. 

s See note on Dramatis Penonse. 

* HELENA: Sometimes spelt Helien In the Folio. 



* VIOLENTA : A mute personage. Perhaps her part was 
omitted for practical reasons in the copy from which the 
Folio was printed. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

All's Well That Ends Well was first 
printed in 1623 in the First Folio. In the 
entry of this volume in the Stationers' Kegis- 
ter, November 8th of that year, it is enumer- 
ated among such plays as had not been pre- 
viously entered to other men. This is the first 
time we hear of the play under its present 
name, and the period at which it was first 
produced is therefore purely a matter of con- 
jecture. The theories here put forward are 
substantially those received by most modem 
critics, but every reader is at liberty to form 
his own opinion. 

Francis Meres, in the list of Shakespeare's 
plays which he gives in the well-known pas- 
sage of his PaUadU Tamia (1698), mentions a 
comedy entitled Love labours ivonne, and this 
immediately following Love labors lost. No 
other mention of this comedy has ever been 
found, and since Mere's testimony to its exis- 
tence is unimpeachaHe, we are left to make 
the best conjecture we can as to its fate. Has it 
been lost, or is it one of the plays which we now 
know by another name 1 That Love's Labour 's 
Won, an undoubted work of so popular a 
dramatist as Shakespeare, should have utterly 
disappeared, while Love's Labour's Lost has 
survived, is very unlikely; and there is every 
probability that, if it had so far escaped the 
printer, there would have been an acting copy 
in existence which the editors of the First Folio 
would have secured. But they have printed 
no play under this name, and we must, there- 
fore, conclude that it is in some sense or other 
identical with one of the existing plays. Which 
play this was is a question which seems to 
have troubled nobody till Farmer in his Essay 
on the Learning of Shakespeare suggested that 
it was All's Well That Ends Well, and al- 



though two or three others have been put 
forward,^ no other has such strong claims. 

There is, however, an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of the supposition that Love's 
Labour 's Won and All 's Well are absolutely 
identical Considerations of style and metre 
forbid us to suppose that the latter in its 
present shape was written as early as 1598; 
if it was, we should have to put it earlier 
than such plays as Much Ado, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night, none of which are men- 
tioned by Meres, and which he could not fail 
to have pointed to, had he been acquainted 
with them, rather than to the ^* Gentlemen of 
Verona" and the "Errors" in order to prove 
Shakespeare's excellence "for the stage." But 
although the prevailing tone and style of All 's 
Well unquestionably indicate a later date than 
these three plays, tiiere are good reasons for 
believing that it is an earlier play remodelled, 
and that this earlier play was the Xx>ve's 
Labour's Won of Meres. Love's Labour's 
Won was evidently considered by Meres to be 
a companion play to Love's Labour's Lost, and 
in All 's Well there are certain passages quite 
in the rhyming, balanced, somewhat artificial 
style of that play — passages which Mr. Fleay, 
who was the first to call attention to them, aptly 
terms "boulders from the old strata imbedded 
in the later deposits." The following is a list of 
them as picked out by Mr. Fleay, and among 
them, at the end of the play, may be noticed an 
expression of Helena suggestive of the old title: 

This is done: 
Will you bo mine, now you are doubly won? 
— Act V. 8.314, 315. 

Act i. 1. 231-244. Speech of Helena, preaerred 
for its poetic worth; it is also veiy appropriate to 

1 The Tempett, Hanter (impoaaible !); Much Ado, Bise/ 
The Taming of the Shrew, HertxbexK. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



the situation, emphasizing, as it does, Helena's self- 
reliance and strengfth of purpose. 

Act i. 8. 134-142. Nine lines spoken by the Coun- 
tess, the first four in alternate rhymes. 

Act u. 1. 132-213. Dialogue between the King 
and Helena in continuous rhyme, quite different in 
tone from the rest of the play, and quite in Shake- 
speare's early style. The gradual yielding of the 
sick king to Helena's persuasions is well depicted, 
and it probably struck the author as a bit worth 
preserving. 

Act ii. 3. 7S-111. Rhymed lines spoken by the 
King, Helena, and the two lords, with prose com- 
ments by Lafeu inserted on the revision. Helena's 
choice of a husband, naturally a telling bit in the 
original play. 

Act ii. 3. 182-151. Speech of the King, of which 
the same may be said. 

Act iii. 4. 4-17, and iv. 3. 252-260. Two letters in 
the form of sonnets. "This sort of composition," 
says Mr. Fleay, ** does not quite die out till the end 
of Shakespeare's Second Period, but it is very rare 
in that period, and never appears in the Third." It 
is, however, conceivable that Shakespeare may have 
recurred to this form for a letter by a poetical char- 
acter like Helena, or a fantastic character like 
Parolles, even in his Third Period. 

Act V. 3. 60-72, 291-294, 301-304, 314^19, 325-340. 
Rhyming bits, chiefly from the speeches of the King 
and Helena, the last, which includes the epilogue, 
forming a suitable finish to the play. 

The above passages will be seen to be quite 
in Shakespeare's early style, as we find it in 
Love's Labour 's Lost, the title of which play 
probably suggested that of Love's Labour's 
Won, and we cannot be far wrong in sur- 
mising that both plays were written about 
the same time, i.e, in the period 1690-92.1 
The date at which the play was recast and 
appeared in its present shape of All's Well 
That Ends Well was probably the period 1601- 
1604. We should thus put it, with Professor 
Dowden and others, later than the romantic 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, and earlier than the three great 
tragedies, Othello, Lear, and Macbeth, while 
we should bring it near to Measure for Mea^ 
sure, to which the conjectural date 1603 has 
been assigned, — a play which, apart from cer- 
tain resemblances of incident, it resembles 



1 In common with Love's Labour 's Lost may be noticed 

the name Damain, All 's Well, Iv. 8. 200, &c. ; and perhapi 

an aUusion to the crazy Italian, Monarcho (see Love's 

Labour's Lost, IntrodnctionX AU's Well, i. 1. 11& 

4 



perhaps more closely than any other in *' motif " 
and expression. 

The source from which Shakespeare derived 
the story of All 's Well is the story of Giletta 
of Narbona, which forms the Ninth Novel of 
the Third Day of the Decameron. He pro- 
bably became acquainted with it through the 
translation in Painter's Palace of Pleamrty 
1566-67, but all that he derived from it was 
the outline of the plot The name Giletta he 
changed to Helena, Beltramo he anglicized 
into Bertram; the other names, with the ex- 
ception of that of Helena's father, Gerard de 
Narbon, are his own. Lafeu, the Countess, 
the Steward, the Clown, and Parolles, are 
entirely his own creation, nor is there the 
slightest hint of the comic scenes in the origi- 
nal story, the extent of Shakespeare's obliga- 
tion to which will be evident from the follow- 
ing analysis of it 

Giletta, the daughter of Gerado of Narbona, 
a physician, having been brought up in the 
family of the Count of BossigUone with his 
only son Beltramo, fell in love with Beltramo 
" more than was meete for a maiden of her 
age." On his father's death, Beltramo, as 
the king's ward, was sent to Paris, " for whose 
departure the maiden was verie pensife." 
Accordingly she watched for an opportunity 
of going herself to Paris and joining Bel- 
tramo, and at last, hearing that the king 
" had a swellynge upon his breast, whiche by 
reason of ill cure, was growen to a Fistula," 
and had abandoned all hope of cure, she 
thought that "if the disease were suche (as 
she supposed,) easely to bryng to passe that she 
might have the Counte Beltramo to her hus- 
bande." So she "made a pouder of cei-tain 
herbes, which she thought meete for that dis- 
ease, and rode to Paris "(act i. sc. 1 and 3). Here 
she obtained an interview with the king, and 
" putte hym in comf orte, that she was able to 
heale hym, saiyng: *Sire, if it shall please 
your grace, I trust in God, without any paine 
or griefe unto your highnesse, within eighte 
daies I will make you whole of this disease.' 
The kyng hearyng her saie so, began to mocke 
her, saiyng: *How is it possible for thee, beyng 
a yong woman, to doe that, whiche the best 
renoumed Phisicions in the worlde can not?' 
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He thanked her, for her goodwill, and made 
her a directe answere, that he was determined 
no more to followe the counsaile of any Phisi- 
cion. Whereimto the maiden answered: *Sire, 
you dispise my knowledge, bicause I am yonge, 
and a woman, but I assure you, that I doe not 
minister Phisicke by profession, but by the 
aide and helpe of Grod: and with the cunnyng 
of maister Gerardo of Narbona, who was my 
father, and a Phisicion of greate fame, so longe 
as he lived.* The kyng hearyng those wordes, 
saied to hymself : ' This woman peradventure 
is sent unto me of God, and therfore, why 
should I disdain to prove her cunnyng? 
Sithens she promiseth to heale me within a 
litle space, without any offence or grief unto 
me.' And beyng determined to prove her, he 
said: 'Damoeell, if thou doest not heale me, 
but make me to breake my determinacion, 
what wilt thou shall folowe thereof.' * Sire,' 
saied the maiden: *Let me be kept in what 
guarde and kepyng you list: and if I dooe not 
heale you within these eight daies, let me bee 
bumte: but if I do heale yoiu* grace, what re- 
compence shall I have then]' To whom the 
kyng answered: 'Bicause thou art a maiden, 
and unmaried, if thou heale me, accordyng to 
thy promisse, I will bestowe thee upon some 
gentleman, that shalbe of right good worship 
and estimacion:' To whom she answeared: 
* Sire I am verie well content, that you bestowe 
me in manage: But I will have suche a hus- 
bande, as I my self shall demaunde; without 
presumpciou to any of your children, or other 
of your bloudde'" (act ii. sc. 1). The king 
granted her request, and being cured by her 
even before the appointed time, told her to 
choose such a husband as she wished. Ac- 
cordingly she chose Beltramo. The king, how- 
ever, "was very lothe to graunte him unto 
her: But bicause he had made a promis, whiche 
he was lothe to breake, he caused him to be 
called forthe, and saied unto hym: *Sir Counte, 
bicause you are a gentleman of greate honor, 
our pleasure is, that you retoume home to your 
owne house, to order your estate according to 
your degree: and that you take with you a 
Damoeell which I have appoincted to be your 
wife.' To whom the Counte gave his humble 
thajikes, and demaunded what she was? 'It 



is she (quoth the kyng) that with her mede- 
cines, hath healed me.' The C^ounte knewe her 
well, and had alredie seen her, although she 
was f aire, yet knowing her not to be of a stocke, 
convenable to his nobilitie, disdainfuUie said 
unto the king, * Will you then (su*) give me, a 
Phisicion to wife? It is not the pleasure of 
God, that ever I should in that wise bestowe 
my self.' To whom the kyng said: * Wilt thou 
then, that we should breake our faithe, which 
we to recover healthe, have given to the 
damosell, who for a rewarde thereof, asked 
thee to husband?' * Sire (quod Beltramo) you 
male take from me al that I have, and give 
my persone to whom you please, bicause I am 
your subject: but I assure you, I shall never 
bee contented with that manage.' * Well you 
shall have her (saied the Kyng), for the maiden 
is faire and wise, and loveth you moste intirely : 
thinkyng verelie you shall leade a more joyfuU 
life with her, then with a ladie of a greater 
house.' " So Beltramo had to give way and 
was married to Giletta, but immediately after 
the marriage he begged leave to return home 
(act ii. sc. 3). " And when he was on horse- 
backe, he went not thither, but took his jour- 
ney into Thuscane, where understandyng that 
the Florentines, and Senois were at warres, he 
determined to take the Florentines parte, and 
was willinglie received, and honourablie inter- 
teigned, and made capitaine of a certaine nom- 
ber of men, continuyug in their service a longe 
tyme" (act iii. sc. 3). As for Giletta, she re- 
turned to Rousillon, and governed the country 
very wisely for some time, hoping thereby to 
induce her husband to return to her. At last 
she sent to the count offering to leave the 
country, if that would satisfy him. His reply 
was, "Lette her doe what she list. For I doe 
purpose to dwell with her, when she shall have 
this ryng, (meaning a ryng which he wore) 
upon her finger, and a soonne in her armes, 
begotten by me" (act iii. sc. 2). Giletta, how- 
ever, was not to be discouraged, and giving 
out that she intended to devote the rest of her 
days to a religious life, she left Bousillon, 
" tellyng no man whither shee went, and never 
rested, till she came to Florence (act iii. sc 4): 
where by Fortune at a poore widowes house, 
she contented her self, with the state of a poore 
5 
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pilgrime, desirous to here newes of her lorde, 
whom by fortune she sawe the next dale, paas- 
ing by the house (where she lay) on horsebacke 
with his companie. And although she knewe 
him well enough, yet she demaunded of the 
good wife of the house what he was: who 
answered that he was a straunge gentleman, 
called the Counte Beltramo of Eoasiglione, a 
curteous knighte, and welbeloved in the citie, 
and that he was merveilously in love with a 
neighbor of her, that was a gentlewoman, verie 
poore and of small substaunce, neverthelesse 
of right honest life and report, and by reason 
of her povertie, was yet unmaried, and dwelte 
with her mother, that was a wise and honest 
Ladie " (act iiL sc. 6). Giletta accordingly re- 
paired to this lady, and with her laid the plot 
by which she was to fulfil the two conditions 
which her husband had laid down (act iii. sc. 7). 
The lady got the ring from Beltramo, "al- 
though it was with the Countes ill will,'' and 
having sent him word that her daughter was 
ready " to accompliahe his pleasure," she sub- 
stituted Giletta in her place (act iv. sc. 2). 
By way of recompensing the service the lady 
had done her, Giletta gave her five hundred 
pounds and many costly jewels "to marie 
her daughter" (act iv. sc. 4), and Beltramo 
having returned to Eousillon, she remained 
at Florence till she was " brought a bedde of 
twoo soones, whiche were verie like unto their 
father," and " when she sawe tyme," she took 
her journey to Eousillon, and appeared in her 
husband's hall with her two sons in her arms 
just as he was about to sit down to table with 
a large company. She then produced the ring, 
and called upon Beltramo to recognize his 
children, and to receive her as his wife. This 
he could not refuse to do, but " abjected his 
obstinate rigour: causyng her to rise up, and 
imbraced and kissed her, acknowledying her 
againe for his lawfull wife (act v. sc. 3)." 

STAGE HISTORY. 

No record of the performance of All 's Well 
That Ends Well in Shakespeare's time remains, 
nor do we find any mention of it among the 
plays performed on the reopening of the 
theatres at the Eestoration, nor can any record 
be foimd of such a play as Love's Labour 's 
6 



Won having ever been acted. It was not till 
the middle of the eighteenth century that any 
manager thought it worth his while to bring 
this play forward on the stage, when it waa 
produced for Mrs. Giffard's benefit at the 
theatre in Goodman's Fields (March 7, 1741), 
Mrs. Giffard taking the part of Helena, and 
her husband that of Bertram. The Parollee 
of this revival was Joseph Peterson, an actor 
of some note, who played Buckingham to 
Garrick's Richard III. on the occasion of the 
latter's first appearance at Goodman's Fields, 
October 26, 1741; Miss Hippesley was the 
Diana; she, as well as Mrs. Giffard, were in 
the cast in Richard III. at Garrick's d6but^ 
the former as Prince Edward, the latter as 
Queen Anne. 

Da vies, who does not seem to have known 
of the performance at Goodman's Fields, says 
that this play, " after having lain more than 
a hundred years undisturbed upon the promp- 
ter's shelf, was, in October, 1741, revived at 
the theatre in Drury Lane" (Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies, vol. ii. p. 7). It was really on the 
22nd January, 1742, that this production 
took place; a production attended by so many 
calamities to the actors that the play was 
termed by them " the unfortunate comedy." 
On this first representation Mrs. Woflington, 
who played Helena, was taken so ill that she 
fainted on the stage during the first act 
(Genest, vol. iii. p. 646), and the part had to 
be read. The play was advertised for the 
following Friday, but had to be deferred till 
February 16th in consequence of Mil ward's 
illness. This illness was said to have been 
caused by his wearing too thin clothes in the 
part of the King which he played with great 
effect. He was seized with a shivering fit, 
and, when asked by one of his fellow-actors 
how he was, replied, "How is it possible for 
me to be sick, when I have such a physician 
as Mrs. Woffington?" (Davies, vol. ii. p. 7). 
This illness soon terminated fatally, for on 
February 9th we find that there was a per- 
formance of All 's Well for the benefit of 
Milward's widow and children. Davies says 
that Mrs. Ridout, "a pretty woman and a 
pleasing actress," was taken ill and forbidden 
to act for a month, and that Mrs. Butler 
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''^ was likewise seized with a distemper in the 
progress of this play" (ui tuprOy p. 9). Genest 
challenges the correctness of both these state- 
ments, on the ground that the names of these 
actresses appear in the bills for the remaining 
performances of this play; but, unless the 
habits of theatrical managers were different 
to what they are now, such a fact as the ap- 
pearance of a name on the bills would not be 
a positive guarantee that the actor or actress 
so named did absolutely perform. Other 
troubles besides those occasioned by illness 
beset the production of this play. Fleet- 
wood, the manager, had promised the part 
of Parolles to Macklin, but "Theophilus 
Gibber, by some sort of artifice, as common 
in theatres as in courts, snatched it from him 
to his great displeasure" {lU suprUy p. 9). 
Macklin had to content himself with the part 
of the clown. In spite of these fatalities and 
these contretemps this revival certainly seems 
to have been successful ; for the comedy was 
repeat^ nine times; Delane taking the place 
of Mil ward. Berry ^s performance of Lafeu 
is much praised by Davies ; nor does Gibber 
seem to have made the ridiculous failure in 
the part that might have been expected. 
When the piece was revived at Govent Gar- 
den, April 1st, 1746, Ghapman succeeded 
Macklin as the clown ; this actor was admitted 
to be the best representative of Shakespeare's 
clowns and of some other comic characters, 
but was the victim of a delusion that he could 
play tragedy; and he indulged this delusion 
in the theatre at Richmond which belonged 
to him, playing such parts as Richard III. to 
the utter ruin of his own property. This 
revival at Govent Garden was notable for 
the fact that Woodward first played Parolles, 
a part in which he is said to have been im- 
equalled. Mrs. Pritchard was the Helena. 
The piece was produced again, under Gar- 
rick's management at Drury Lane, Feb- 
ruary 24, and March 2, 1766; probably owing 
to the instigation of Woodward, who was so 
fond of the part of Parolles that he revived 
this comedy on several occasions, not only in 
London but under his own management in; 
Dublin. Mrs. Pritchard now exchanged the 
part of Helena for that of the Gountess. On 



October 23rd, 1762, Woodward having left 
Garrick's company. King took the part of 
Parolles, Bertram being played by Palmer. 
On July 26, 1785, All's Well was produced 
at the Haymarket in three acts for the benefit 
of Bannister, jun., who played Parolles; Mrs. 
Inch bald, the celebrated authoress, being the 
Gountess, and Miss Farren, afterwards Goun- 
tess of Derby, Helena. On December 12, 
1794, All 's Well was produced, as arranged 
for the stage by John Kemble at Drury Lane. 
The cast included himself as Bertram, with 
King as Parolles and Mrs. Jordan as Helena. 
It was only played for one night This play 
would seem to have been cast in 1793, as the 
first edition bears that date and contains Mrs. 
Siddons* name as the representative of Helena. 
On May 24, 1811, this version was again 
played under Gharles Kemble's management; 
Fawcett playing Parolles and Munden Lafeu. 
The comedy seems, on the whole, to have been 
tolerably well received. It is said that Faw- 
cett^ was a comparative failure, and was even 
hissed on coming off the stage. So discouraged 
was he that he insisted on surrendering the 
part; but Kemble persuaded him not to do so, 
as if he did, he would " knock up the play." 
The piece was only played once more, on 
June 22nd. Kemble's alteration is a very good 
one. He has retained as much as possible of 
the original text, and has not introduced any 
embellishments of his own; but, by means of 
judicious excisions and a few ingenious trans- 
positions, he has made a very good acting ver- 
sion of the play. We do not find any further 
record of its performance except at Bath, 
May 23, 1820, when, according to Genest, " it 
was acted in a respectable manner" (vol. ix. 
p. 132). The last time that it was produced 
at a London theatre was in 1862, September 
Ist, when Phelps revived it at Sadlers Wells, 
Phelps himself taking the part of Parolles; 
but the revival was not very successful. 

Although All 's Well That Ends WeU from 
the nature of its main story can never be a 



1 Fawcett's copy of Kemble's edition of this play dated 
1811 is in my possession. It is marked, for stage pur- 
poses, as far as his own part Ls concerned; but the altera- 
tions and cuts are very few.— F. A. M. 
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popular play, we may hope some day to see 
its revival, if only for a short period, when 
any actor can be found of sufficient vivacity 
and impudence — coupled with a thorough 
knowledge of his art — to play the part of 
Parolles. At any rate the experiment of its 
revival might be worth trying at some of those 
matinees, at which such dismal and depressing 
experiments are wont to be made on the pa- 
tience of the audience, and on the long-suffering 
endurance of the critica — f. a« m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

There is no doubt that at a first reading 
All 's Well That Ends Well is one of the least 
attractive of Shakespeare's plays: it has neither 
the freshness and sprightliness of the earlier 
comedies, nor the thrilling interest of the great 
tragedies which succeeded it. But on re-read- 
ing it its beauties rise into relief before us; and 
although we should undoubtedly gain much 
from a careful representation of it upon the 
stage, we can more easily afford to dispense 
with the actor's aid than in most playa There 
are no telling situations, no stirring incidents, 
the action moves calmly and soberly to its 
conclusion, but our interest in the heroine 
carries us through. It is to Shakespeare's 
conception of her character, perhaps, that his 
choice of what might seem an unpromising 
subject is due; but every character in the play 
is sketched with a master's hand, and if some 
scenes are dramatically irrelevant, as, for 
instance, those in which the clown is intro- 
duced, they fulfil their purpose in the fresh 
lights which they throw upon the principal 
personages, each of whom is a finished por- 
trait There is no waste of words in this play: 
the whole is instinct with thought, and it is 
perhaps from the iri-epressible reflective energy 
of the writer's mind that the number of 
obscurities of language arises. 

Nothing can give a clearer notion of the 
genius of Shakespeare than a comparison be- 
tween the bald, wooden narrative in the 
Palace of Pleasure and the picture which he 
has painted from it. The characters which he 
hajB adopted from his original are so trans- 
formed that they may be considered almost as 
much new creations as tliose which are wholly 
8 



of his own invention. Compare Helena with 
the Giletta of the story. Of Giletta and her pro- 
ceedings we have an unimpassioned straight- 
forward narrative told in business-like fashion. 
We read of her love for Beltramo, and her 
desire to have him for a husband; of the con- 
ditions which he lays down, and of her fulfil- 
ment of them; we recognize in her a woman 
of a determined will, but we do not feel for 
her the love and admiration which we feel for 
Helena. Boccaccio retails the incidents, Shake- 
speare lets us into the secrets of the heart. 
Helena is his ideal of true womanhood, of true 
self-devotion, only equalled among all his 
heroines by Imogen and Hermione. The de- 
votion of Helena is the key to the play, and 
as if to exalt it still higher, ajs if to emphasize 
the boundless capabilities of a woman's love, 
when once it has fastened itself upon an object, 
he has given it an object so unworthy as Ber- 
tram. Brought up with the young and hand- 
some noble, we cannot wonder, though we may 
regret, that she has fallen in love with him; 
but regrettable as the passion of such a woman 
for such a man may be, when once she has 
given herself to him — 

** I dare not say I take you; but I give 
•Me and my service, ever whilst I live. 
Into your guiding power" — 

she will shrink from nothing that may follow; 
she will save him even from himself. 

It is but a superficial criticism that sees any- 
thing immodest in the conduct of Helena. She 
is not afraid to choose her husband, but her 
courage is equalled by her humility. She can 
meet adversity with resignation. When her 
hopes are dashed by the seeming refusal of the 
king to accept her offices she does not com- 
plain: 

"My duty, then, shall pay me for my pains: 
I will no more enforce mine oflBce on you; 
Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modest one, to bear me back again." 

And when she is scornfully rejected by Ber- 
tram, although her claims have all the advan- 
tage of the king's powerful advocacy, she 
accepts the situation with a sigh which only 
too plainly indicates the painfulness of the 
effort: 
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" That you are well restored, my lord, I'm glad: 
Let the rest go." 

The same spirit of self-sacrifice animates her 
subsequent conduct For Bertram she is ready 
to suffer anything. In obedience to his com- 
mands she returns home, but she will not stay 
there when she finds that her presence keeps 
him away: 

" My being here it is that holds thee hence: 
Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house. 
And angels offic'd all." 

Tet she is not a woman who never tells her 
love, not one who sits like Patience on a monu- 
ment smiling at grief. She is a woman, who, 
with all her gentleness and tenderness, com- 
bines an indomitable resolution. Although 
she has abandoned her home for her husband's 
sake, so assured is she of her power to help 
and preserve him, that she goes straight to 
Florence in search of him, where she may at 
least watch over him in her disguise, and per- 
chance find some occasion of securing him. 
The occasion offers, and with the decision which 
is one of her cliaracteristics, she seizes it at 
once, saves her husband from sin, and in the 
end, if she has not yet won his affection, is at any 
rate acknowledged by him as his lawful wife. 
The loveliness of Helena is felt by every 
personage in the drama except Bertram and 
Parolles. In this respect the latter is not worth 
consideration; but Bertram, the son of a noble 
father and a gentle mother, might have been ex- 
pected at least to recognize her worth. Every 
allowance must be made for his aristocratic 
prejudices, and above all, for the constraint 
put upon him in a matter in which no man 
brooks constraint — the choice of a wife; but 
y^ cannot but feel that he is throughout un- 
worthy of such a woman a 3 Helena, and, like 
Johnson, we cannot reconcile our hearts to 
him. Had he had the courage to brave the 
king's displeasure and refuse the wife proffered 
to him, we might have questioned his taste, 
but could not have condemned his conduct ; 
but after once accepting her his action is in- 
excusable. If in the end he finds salvation it 
is through no merit of his own; the victim of 
a delusion for a worthless led-captain, he is 



cured by the device of his friends; false to his 
promises to the girl whose seducer he believed 
himself to be, he is rescued from meshes of his 
own deceit and from his sovereign's displeasure 
by the timely interposition of his wife. We 
are left to hop^ that under her guidance he 
will be led to better things. 

Much of Bertram's shortcoming is attributed 
to Parolles, a snipt-taffeta fellow with whose 
inducement the young nobleman corrupts a 
well-derived nature; and Parolles is indeed a 
pitiful rascal An abject sneak and coward, 
he is the only thorough specimen of his class 
that Shakespeare has depicted. He has been 
compared with Falstaff, but the very idea is 
sacrilege; he has not a spark of the wit and 
the geniality which always gives us a kindly 
feeling for honest Jack. When he is exposed 
he feels no shame; he hugs himself in his dis- 
grace: 

*' Captain I'll be no more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live." 

Yet, like old Lafeu, who was the first that 
** found" him, we are content to dismiss this 
miserable creature, not without compassion, 
" Though you are a fool and a knave, you shall 
eat; go to." 

A peculiar charm is lent to this play by the 
halo which it casts aromid old age. With this, 
as with all other phases of humanity, Shake- 
speai*e manifests his intense power of sym- 
pathy. The King, Lafeu, and the Countess are 
each delightful in their way. The King, who 
joins a benevolent regard for the rising gene- 
ration to his eulogy of the past; Lafeu with 
his dry genial humour; and above all, the aged 
Countess, the most admirable character of her 
class that Shakes])eare has drawn for us. The 
scene in which she elicits from Helena the 
confession of her love for Bertram sets before 
us at once her calm matronly dignity, her 
womanly insight, and her sympathy with the 
emotions of a girlish heart; unlike her son she 
could see that nobility does not depend upon 
birth alone, and in Helena she could recognize 
" a maid too virtuous for the contempt of em- 
pire." 

9 
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ACT I. 



Scene I. Rousillon, in France. The kail 
of the Countess of Rotisillon^s house. 

Enter Bertram, the Countess of Rousillon, 
Helena, and Lafeu, all in bl<xcL 

Count. In delivering my son from me, I 
bury a second husband. 

Ber. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er 
my father's death anew: but I must attend 
his majesty's command, to whom I : m now in 
ward, evermore in subjection. 

{Laf. You shall find of the king a husband, 
madam; — you, sir, a father: he that so gener- 
ally is at all times good, must of necessity 
hold* his virtue to you; whose worthiness 
'would stir it up where it wanted, rather than 
lack it where there is such abundance.] 12 

Count. What hope is there of his majesty's 
amendment? 

Laf. He hath abandoned his physicians, 
madam; imder whose practices he hath per- 
secuted time with hope; and finds no other 
advantage in the process but only the losing 
of hope by time. 18 

I Hold, continue. 



Count. This young gentlewoman had a fa- 
ther, — O, that "had"! how sad a passage^ 't is ! 
— whose skill was almost as great as his hon- 
esty; piad it stretched so far, would have made 
nature immortal, and death should have play 
for lack of work.] Would, for the king's sake, 
he were living ! I think it would be the death 
of the king's disease. 

Laf. How called you the man you speak of, 
madam? 

Count. He was famous, sir, in his profes- 
sion, and it was his great right to be so, — 
Gerard de Narbon. 31 

Laf. He was excellent indeed, madam: the 
king very lately spoke of him admiringly and 
mourningly : [he was skilful enough to have 
lived still, if knowledge could be set up against 
mortality. 

Ber. What is it, my good lord, the king 
languishes of? 

Laf. A fistula,^ my lord. 

Ber. I heard not of it before. 40 

Laf. I would it were not notorious. — ] 

3 Parage, sometliing passed, an event. 
3 Fistula, a sinuous ulcer. 
11 
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Was this gentlewoman the daughter of Gerard 
de Narbon? 43 

CourU, His sole child, my lord; and be- 
queathed to my overlooking. I have those 
hopes of her good that her education promises : 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; [for where an unclean mind carries 
^virtuous qualities, there commendations go 
-Jwith pity, — ^they are virtues and traitors too: 
<in her they are the better for their simple- 
sness;^ she derives her honesty,^ and achieves 
her goodness. 52 

Laf, Your commendations, madam, get from 
her tears. 

Count, TLb the best brine a maiden can 
season her praise in. The remembrance of 
her father never approaches her heart but the 
tyranny of her sorrows takes all livelihood 
from her cheek. — No more of this, Helena, — 
go to, no more; lest it be rather thought you 
affect a sorrow than to have it. ei 

Hd. I do affect a sorrow, indeed; but I have 
it too. 

' {Laf, Moderate lamentation is the right of 
^the dead; excessive grief the enemy to the 
(living. 

I Cou7it. If the living be enemy to the grief, 
\ the excess makes it soon mortal.^ 

Ber. Madam, I desire your holy wishes. 

{Laf. How understand we that?] 

Count. Be thou blest, Bertram! and succeed 

thy father 70 

In manners, as in shape I thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodness 

Share* with thy birthright! Love all, trust 

a few. 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than tise, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key; be check'd^ for 

silence, 
But never tax'd for speech. What heaven 

more will, 
That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck 

down, 
Fall on thy head! — Farewell, my lord: 
Tis an unseasoned courtier; good my lord, so 
Advise him. 

1 Honesty, bononrable position, claims to respect. 
s Share, go even with, be as great as. 
8 Checked, rebuked. 

12 



Laf He cannot want the best 

That shall attend his love. S2 

Count. Heaven bless him ! — Farewell, Ber- 
tram. [Exit. 
Ber. The best wishes that can be forged in 
youi- thoughts be servants, to.youl {To 
JETdena] Be comfortably* to* my mother, your 
mistress, and make much of her. 

Laf Farewell, pretty lady: you must hold 
the credit of your father. 

[Exeunt Bertram and Lafetu 

Hd. O, were that all I— I think not on my 

father; 90 

And these great tears grace his remembrance 

more 
Than those I shed for him. What was he 

like? 
I have forgot him : my imagination 
Carries no favour* in 't but Berti-am's. 
I am undone: there is no living, none. 
If Bertram be away. It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: 
{ In his bright radiance and collateral hght 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. loo ; 
Th' ambition in my love thus plagues itself : ]; 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. Twas pretty, though a 

plague. 
To see him every hour; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking* eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table, — heart too capable^ 
Of every line and trick* of his sweet favour: 
But now he 's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his relics. — Who comes here ? 
One that goes w^ith him: I love him for his 
sake; no 

And yet I know him a notorious liar, 
Think him a great way fool, solely'* a coward ; 
[Yet these fix'd evils sit so fit in him. 
That they take place,^^ when virtue's steely- 
bones 
Look bleak i' the cold wind : withal, full oft 

we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous*^ folly. ] i 

* Con\fortable, serviceable. » Favour, features. 

• Hawking, hawk-like. T CapaiOe, susceptible. 
8 Trick, peculiarity. » Solely, without an equal. 

10 Place, precedence. 

11 Superfluous, having more than enough. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 



ErUer PAROLLEa 

Par. Save you, fair queen 1 
Hd, And you, monarch ! 
{^Par. No. 

Hd, And no. 120 

Par, Are you meditating on virginity? 

Hd, Ay. You have some stain^ of soldier 

in you : let me ask you a question. Man is 

. enemy to virginity; how may we barricado it 

against him? 

Par. Keep him out 

ffd-. 'But he assails; and our vii^ginity, 
though valiant in the defence, yet is weak: 
unfold to us some warlike resistance. 128 

Par. There is none: man, sitting down be- 
fore you, will undermine you, and blow you up. 
Hd. Bless our poor virginity from under- 
miners and blowers-up ! — Is there no military 
policy, how virgins might blow up men ? 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man will 

quicklier be blown up: many, in blowing him 

down again, with the breach yourselves made, 

you lose your city. It is not politic in the 

' commonwealth of nature to preserve vu'ginity. 

' Loss of virginity is rational increase; and there 

was never virgin got till virginity was first 

lost. That you were made of, is metal to make 

virgins. Virginity, by being once lost, may be 

j; ten times found; by being ever kept, it is ever 

^lost: 't is too cold a companion; away with *t ! 

\ Hd. I will stand for 't a little, though there- 

'ffore I die a virgin. 146 

J Par. There 's little can be said in 't ; 't is 

f against the rule of nature. To speak on the 

/ part of virginity, is to accuse your mothers ; 

/which IB most infallible disobedience. He 

/that hangs himself is a virgin: virginity mur- 

/ ders itself; and should be buried in highways, 

/out of all sanctified limit, as a desperate offen- 

' dress against nature. Virginity breeds mites, 

Lmuch like a cheese; consumes itself to the 

^ very paring, and so dies with feeding his own 

'Stomach. Besides, virginity is peevish, proud, 

j'idle, made of self-love, which is the most in- 

<;hibited sin in the canon. Keep it not; you 

< cannot choose but lose by 't: out with *t! 

^within ten year it will make itself ten, which 

1 Siaiiiy tinge. 



is a goodly increase; and the principal itself 
not much the worse: away with 't ! 162 

Hd. How might one do, sir, to lose it to her 
own liking? 

Par. Let me see: marry, ill, to like him 
that ne'er it likes. T is a commodity will lose 
the gloss with lying; the longer kept, the less 
worth: off with 't while 'tis vendible; answer 
the time of request Vii^ginity, like an old 
courtier, wears her cap out of fashion ; richly 
suited, but unsuitable: just like the brooch 
and the toothpick, which wear not now.* Your 
date is better in your pie and your porridge 
than in your cheek: and your virginity, your 
old virginity, is like one of our French wi- 
thered pears, — it looks ill, it eats dryly; marry, 
'tis a withered pear; it was formerly better; 
marry, yet, 't is a withered pear: will you any 
thing with it? 

Hd. Not my virginity yet 
There shall your master have a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, I8I 
A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 
A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear; 
His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet. 
His faith, his sweet disaster; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms,' 
That blinking Cupid gossips.* Now shall he — 
I know not what he shall: — God send him/ 
well ! — 190 / 

The court 's a learning-place ; — and he is one — / 
Par. What one, i' faith? / 

Hd. That I wish well.— 'T is pity— ^f 

Par. What's pity? ^ 

Hel. That wishing well had not a body in 't, ^ 
Which might be felt; that we, the poorer born, \ 
Whose baser stars do shut us up in wishes, ' 
Might with effects of them follow our friends, \ 
And show what we alone must think; which; 
never ^ 

Eetums us thanks. 200 j! 

E)Uer a Page. ) 

Page. Monsieur Parolles, my lord calls for J 
you. \ExiJt,'\\ 

3 Wear not noio, are not in fashion. 
s ildcp^iM ehriatendomtf aasunied Christian names or 
appellations. * Oossipt, gives as a sponsor. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



Par. Little Helen, farewell: if I can re- 
member thee, I will think of thee at court 

Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were bom un- 
der a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mai's, I. 
;! Q//e/. I especially think, under Mars. 
; Par. Why under Mars? 
i Hd. The wars have so kept you under, that 
)you must needs be bom under Mars. 210 

$ Par."^ When he was predominant. 

Hd. When he was retrograde,* I think, 
rather. 

Par. Why think you so? 
Hd. You go so much backward when you 
figbt. 
Par. That 's for advantage. 
Hd. So is running away, when fear pro- 
poses the safety: but the composition, that 
your valour and fear make in you, is a virtue 
of a good wing, and I like the wear' well. 219 
Par. I am so full of businesses, I cannot 
> answer thee acutely. [I will return perfect 
!> courtier; in the which, my instruction shall 
/serve to naturalize thee, so thou wilt be ca- 
/pable of a courtier's coimsel, and imderstand 
/what advice shall thrust upon thee; else thou 
^diest in thine unthankfulness, and thine ig- 
/norance makes thee away: ] farewell. When 
thou hnst leisure, say thy prayers; when thou 
hast none, remember thy friends : get thee a 
good husband, and use him as he uses thee : 
BO, farewell. [Exit. 230 

Hd. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie. 

Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated' sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 

<QWhat power is it which mounte my love so 

< high; 

sThat makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye? 
^The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
<To join like likes, and kiss like native^ things. 
[ Impossible be strange attempts to those 
J That weigh their pains in sense;* and do sup- 
^ pose 240 

$ What hath been cannot be: ] who ever strove 

1 Retrograde^ in Mtronomy, meanB, seeming to move 
contrary to the saccesaion of the signs, 
s Wear, fashion. 

s Fated, invested with the power of destiny. 
* Native, congenial, kindred. * In eente, in thought. 
14 



To show her merit, that did misB her love? 
The king's disease, — ^my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix'd, and will not leave me. 

[EtU. 

^ScKNE IL Pari$. The Kiiiff's palace. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Kino of France 
vrith letters^ and divers Attendants. s 

King. The Florentines and Senoys are hyl 
th' ears; 
H^ve fought with equal fortune, and continue c 
A braving* war. . I 

First Lord. So 't is reported, sir. j; 

King. Nay, 'tis most credible; we here re-; 
ceive it ^ 

A certainty, vouch'd from our cousin Austria, \ 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us) 
For sj)eedy aid; wherein our deai'est friend' \ 
Prejudicates the business, and would seem J 
To have us make denial. / 

First Lord. His love and wisdom, \ 

Ai)i)rov'd so to your majesty, may plead 10 ) 
For amplest credence. ; 

King. He hath arm'd our answer, ;, 

And Florence is denied before he comes: 
Yet, for our gentlemen that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave \ 
To stand on either part 

Sec. Lord. It well may serve 

A nursery to our gentry, who are sick 
For® breathing and exploit. 

King. What's he comes here? 

Enter Bertram, Lafeu, and Parolles. 

First Lord. It is the Count Eousillon, my^ 
good lord. 
Young Bertram. 

King. Youth, thou bear'st? 

thy father's face; 19? 

Frank® nature, i-ather curious*^ than in haste, 5 

Hath well compos'd thee. Thy father's moral < 

parts \ 

Mayst thou inherit too ! Welcome to Paris. \ 

Ber. My thanks and duty are your majesty's, \ 

Kitig. I would I had that corporal sound- < 

ness now < 

A Braving, defiant 

7 Our dearest friend. i.e. our cousin Austria. 
> Sick for, pining for. * Frank, bountifuL 

10 Curiout, careful 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



ACT I. Scene 2. 



r' Ab when thy father and myself in friendship 
/ First tried our soldiership ! He did look far 
' Into the service of the time, and was 
/Discipled of the bravest: he lasted long; 
' But on us both did haggish age steal on, 
f And wore us out of act It much repairs me 
<To talk of your good father. In his youth si 
<He had the wit, which I can well observe 



To-day in our young lords; but they may jest, \ 
Till their own scorn return to them unnoted 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour: 
So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride or sharpness; if they were, 
His equal had awak'd them; and his honour, 
Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
Exception^ bid him speak, and at this time 40 J 




King. Yoath, thou bear'it thy father's face.— (Act i. S. 19.) 



His tongue obeyed his^ hand : who were below 
him 41 

He us'd as creatures of another place; 
And boVd his eminent top to their low ranks. 
Making them proud of his humihty, 
In their poor praise he humbled.^ Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times; 
Which, followed well, would demonstrate them 

now 
But goers backward. 

Ber. His good remembrance, sir, 

1 EscceptUm, disapprobation. 

s HU, itB. 

s He humbled, he made himself humble. 



Lies richer in your thoughts than on his tomb; ^ 
So in approof lives not his epitaph 60 j 

As in your royal speech. < 

King. Would I were with him ! He would \ 
always say, — s 

Methinks I hear him now; his plausive* words S 
He scatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, > 
To grow there, and to bear, — "Let me not^ 

Hve,"— 
This his good melancholy oft began. 
On the catastrophe and heel of pastune. 
When it* was out, — " Let me not live," quoth he, ^ 



^ Plaunve, pleasing. 



& It, i.e. the pastime. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. 



" After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 59 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive* senses 
All but newthings disdain ; whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments; whose con- 
stancies 
Expire before their fashions: " — this he wished : 
I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some labourers room. 

Sec. Lord. You 're loved, sir; 

They that least lend it^ you shall lack' you first 

King. I fill a place, I know 't— How long 
is 't, count, 
Since the physician at your father's died? 70 
He was much fam'd. 

Ber. Some six months since, my lord. 

King, If he were living, I would try him 
yet;— 
Lend me an arm; — the rest have worn me out 
With several applications:^ — nature and sick- 
ness 
Debate it at their leisure. Welcome, count; 
My son 's no dearer. 

Ber. Thank your majesty. 

[JSxeuitt. Flourish."^ 

Scene HI. The Countess of RoxuillorCs 



Enter Countess, Steward, and Clown. 

Count. I will now hear: what say you of 
this gentlewoman? 

Stew. Madam, the care I have had to even 
your content, I wish might be found in the 
' calendar of my past endeavours; Q for then we 
^ wound our modesty, and make foul the clear- 
^ ness of our deservings, when of ourselves we 
[ publish them. ] 7 

Count. What does this knave here ? Get you 
^gone, sirrah: [the complaints I have heard 
<of you I do not all believe: 'tis my slowness 
^that I do not; for I know you lack not folly 
i to commit them, and have ability enough to 
Smake such knaveries yours. ] 

Clo. 'Tis not unknown to you, madam, I 
am a poor fellow. 

Count. Well, sir. 

1 Apprehensive^ fantastic, finical. 

2 It, love. < Lack, miss. 

* Applications, attempts at healing. 
16 



do. No, madam, 't is not so well that I am 
poor; though many of the rich are damned: 
but, if I may have your ladyship's good- 'will 
to go to the world, Isbel the woman and. I 
will do as we may. 21 

Count. Wilt thou needs be a beggar? 

do. I do beg your good- will in this case. 

Couftt. In what case? 

do. In Isbel's case and mine own. Service 
is no heritage: and I think I shall never have 
the blessing of God till I have issue o' my 
body; for they say bams are blessings. 

t Count. Tell me thy reason why thou Mrilt 
marry. 29 

do. My poor body, madam, requires it: I 
am driven on by the flesh; and he must needs 
go that the devil drives. 

Count. Is this all your worship's reason ? 

do. Faith, madam, I have other holy rea^ 
sons, such as they are. 

Count. May the world know them? 

do. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, 
as you and all flesh and blood are; and, in- 
deed, I do marry that I may repent. 

Count. Thy marriage, — sooner than thy 
wickedness. 41 

do. I am out o' friends, madam; and I hope 
to have friends for my wife's sake. 

Count. Such friends are thine enemies, 
knave. 

do. You 're shallow, madam, in great friends ; 
for the knaves come to do that for me, which 
I am a- weary of. He that ears* my land 
spares my team, and gives me leave to in the 
crop; if I be his cuckold, he's my drudge: he 
that comforts my wife is the cherisher of my 
flesh and blood; he that cherishes my flesh 
and blood loves my flesh and blood; he that 
loves my flesh and blood is my friend: er^Oy 
he that kisses my wife is my friend. If men 
could be contented to be what they are, there 
were no fear in marriage; for young Charbon 
the puritan and old Poysam the papist, how- 
some'er their hearts are severed in religion, 
their heads are both one, — they may joul** 
horns together, like any deer i' the herd. 59 

Count. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouthed 
and calimiuious knave ? 



' Ears, ploughs. 



e Jou^ thrust 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Sceao 8. 



Clo. A prophet I, madam; and I apeak the 
truth the next^ wa^: 0s 

/ For I the ballad will repeat, 

^ Which men full true Bhall find; 

^ Your marriage comes by destiny, 

^ Your cuckoo sings by kind. ] 

Count. Get you gone, sir; I '11 talk with you 

more anon. 09 

istew. May it please you, madam, that he 

bid Helen come to you: of her I am to speak. 

CoutU, Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman I would 

speak with her; Helen I mean. 

i%o. Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy f 
Fond' done, done fond, 

Was this King Priam's joy ? 
With that she sighed as she stood, 
With that she sighed as she stood, 

And gave this sentence then ; 80 

Among nine bad if one be good, 
Among nine bad if one be good. 
There's yet one good in ten. 

Count, What, one good in ten? You cor- 
rupt the song, sirrah. 

Clo. One good woman in ten, madam; which 
is a purifying o' the song: would God would 
senre the world so all the year I we'd find no 
fault with the tithe- woman, if I were the par- 
son: one in ten, quoth a'! an we might have a 
good woman bom but one every blazing star, 
or at an earthquake, 'twould mend the lottery 
well: a man may draw his heart out, ere 'a 
pluck one. 93 

Count. Tou '11 be gone, sir knave, and do as 
I command you? 

Clo. That man should be at woman's com- 
^ mand, and yet no hnrtdone ! — pThough honesty 
• be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will 
, wear the surplice of humility over the black 
gown of a big heart — "^ I am going, forsooth: 
the business is for Helen to come hither. 

[Exit. 

Count. Well, now. 102 

Stew. I know, madam, you love your gen- 
tlewoman entirely. 

Count. Faith, I do: her father bequeathed 
her to me; and she herself, without other ad- 
vantage, may lawfully make title to as much 
love as she finds: there is more owing her 



VOL. V. 



s Fend, foolishly. 



than is paid; and more shall be paid her than 
she '11 demand. 109 

Stew. Madam, I was very late more near 
her than I think she wished me: alone she 
was, and did communicate to herself her own 
words to her own ears; she thought, I dare 
vow for her, they touched not any stranger 
sense. Her matter was, she loved your son: 
Fortune, she said, was no goddess, that had 
put such difference betwixt their two estates; 
Love no god, that would not extend his might, 
only where qualities were level; [Dian no' 
queen of vii^ns, that would suffer her poor ' 
knight surprised, without rescue in the first ^ 
assault, or ransom afterward. ^ This she de- < 
livered in the most bitter touch' of sorrow 
that e'er I heard virgin exclaim in: which I 
held my duty speedily to acquaint you withal; 
sithence,^ in the loss^ that may happen, it con- 
cerns you something to know it 126 

Count. You have discharged this honestly; 
Qkeep it to yourself: many likelihoods informed ^ 
me of this before, which hung so tottering in^ 
the balance, that I could neither believe nor;J 
misdoubt.^ ^ Pray you, leave me: stall this in^ 
your bosom; and I thank you for your honest 
care: I will speak with you further anon. 

[Exit Steward. 



Enter Helena. 

[Even so it was with me when I was young: 

If ever we are nature's, these ^ are ours; this 
thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Oiu* blood to us, this to our blood is bom; 
It is the show and seal of nature's truth. 
Where love's strong passion is impress'd in 

youth: 
By our remembrances of days foregone, 140 
Such were our faults, or then we thought them 

none. 
Her eye is sick on 't: I observe her now. ] 

Hd. What is your pleasure, madam? 

Count. You know, Helen, 

I am a mother to you. 

Hd. Mine honourable mistress. 

Count. Nay, a mother: 



s Touch, ganaation. « SWience, since. 

* Lon, misfortune. • MiadoubU mistrust, ditbelleye. 

7 Thete, these faolU. line 141. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT I. Soeoe S. 



' Why not a mother 7 [When I said a mother, 
^Methought you saw a serpent: what's in 
j "mother," 

^ That you start at it ? I say, I am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of those 
That were enwombed mine: 'tis often seen 
Adoption strives with nature; and choice 
breeds 151 

! A native^ slip to us from foreign seeds: 
) You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's groan, 
^ Yet I express to you a mother's care: — 
\ God's mercy, maiden ! ^ does it curd thy blood, 
To say, I am thy mother? What's the matter. 
That this distemper'd messenger of wet. 
The many-coloured Lis, rounds thine eye? 
Why, — that you are my daughter? 
Ud. That I am not 

C<yuM. I say, I am your mother. 
Hd, Pardon, madam, 160 

The Count Bousillon cannot be my brother: 
I am from humble, he from honoured name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My master, my dear lord he is; and I 
His servant live, and will his vassal die: 
He must not be my brother. 

Courd. Nor I your mother? 

UeL You are my mother, madam; would 

you were — 

So that my lord your son were not my brother — 

Lideed my mother!— or were you both our 

mothers,* 
I care no more for' than I do for heaven, iro 
So I were not his sister. Can't no other,* 
But I your daughter, he must be my brother? 
Count, Yes, Helen, you might be my daugh- 
ter-in-law: 
TGod shield, you mean it not! "daughter" 
< and "mother" 

\ So strive upon your pulse. ] What, pale again ? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondness: now I see 

^QThe mystery of your loneliness, and find 



^Your salt tears' head: now to all sense 'tis 

^ gross] 

You love my son; invention is asham'd. 
Against the proclamation of thy passion, 180 

1 Native, kindred, u In i. 1. 23& 
> Both our moUuri, the mother of both of us. 
« / care no more for, I care as much for, wish it equally. 
* Can't no other. Can it not be otherwise, but that if I 
am your daughter, &c. 
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To say thou dost not : therefore tell me true; 
[But tell me then, 'tis so; — ^for, look, thy cheeks '. 
Confess it, th' one to th' other; and thine eyes 
See it so grossly^ shown in thy behaviours, ^ 
That in their kind^ they speak it: only siu ^ 
And hellish obstinacy tie thy tongue, ^ 

That truth should \te suspected. Speak, is't so ?] ; 
If it be so, you've wound a goodly clew; 
If it be not, forswear 't: howe'er, I cliai^ thee. 
As heaven shall work in me for thine avail,^ 
To tell me truly. 

JSd, Good madam, pardon me ! i9i 

Count. Do you love my son? 

Ifd, Your pardon, noble mistress ! 

Count, Love you my son? 

HeL Do not you love him, madam? 

Count. €ro not about; my love hath in 't a 
bond,® 
Whereof the world takes note: come, come, 

disclose 
The state of your affection; for your passions 
Have to the full appeach'd.' 

Hd. Then, I confess, 

Here on my knee, before high heaven and you. 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
I love your son: — 200 

My friends were poor, but honest; so's my love: 
Be not offended; for it hurts not him, 
That he is loVd of me: I follow him not 
By any token of presumptuous suit; 
^Nor would I have him till I do deserve hini ; 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
Q I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; ' 
Yet in this captious and intenible^® sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love. 
And la!ck not to lose still: thus, Indian-like, ■. 
Beligious in mine error, I adore 211 ^ 

The sun, that looks upon his worahipper, 
But knows of him no more. My dearest ma- 
dam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, ^ 
For loving where you do: but, if yourself, 
Whose aged honour cites a virtuous youth,^* l 
Did ever, in so true a flame of liking, > 

< Grossly, palpably. « In their kind, in their way. 

T Avail, interest; compare HI 1. 22. > Bond, obligation. 

9 Appecieh^d, informed against you. 

loCaptums and intenible, capacious^ and incapable of 
retaining. 

11 Cites a virttious yoxith, proves that you were no leaa 
virtuous when young. 
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ACT I. Scene S. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 



J Wish chastely, and love dearly, that your Dian 

J Was both herself and love; O, then, give pity 

^To her, whose state is such, that cannot choose 

;;But lend and give, where she is sure to lose; 

^Tbat seeks not to find that her search implies, 

^ But, riddle-like, lives sweetly where she dies ! "2 

Count. Had you not lately an intent, — speak 

truly, — 224 

To go to Paris? 

Ifd. Madam, I had. 

Count. Wherefore? tell true. 

lid. I will tell truth; by grace itself, I 
swear. 
Yon know my father left me some prescriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, such as his reading 
And manifest experience had collected 229 
J Forgeneral sovereignty;^ [and thathewill'dme 
f In heedfull'st reservation to bestow them, 
/As notes, whose faculties inclusive* were 
f More than they were in note Q amongst the rest, 
There is a remedy, approved, set down. 
To cure the desperate languishings whereof 
The king is render'd*^ lost 

Count. This was your motive 

For Paris, was it? speak. 
Ifd. My lord your son made me to think of 
this; 238 

Else Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 
Had from the conversation^ of my thoughts 
Haply been absent then. 



Count. But think you, Helen, 

If you should tender your supposed aid, 242 
He would receive it? he and his physicians 
Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him; 
They, that they cannot help: how shall they 

credit 
A poor unlearned virgin^, when the schools, I 
Embowell'd of their doctrine, * have left off \ 
The danger to itself^ ? \ 

lid. There 's something in 't, 

More than my father's skill, which was the 

greatest 
Of his profession, that his good receipt 260 
Shall, for my legacy, be sanctified 
By the luckiest stars in heaven: and, would 

your honour 
But give me leave to try success,® I *d venture 
The well-lost life of mine on 's grace's cure 
By such a day and hour. 

Count. Dost thou believe 't? 

lid. Ay, madam, knowingly. 

Cowit. Why, Helen, thou shalt have my 
leave, and love. 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greet- 
ings 258 
To those of mine in court: I '11 stay at home. 
And pray God's blessing into thy attempt: 
Be gone to-morrow; and be sure of this. 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT 11. 



j: [Scene L Paris. The Kind's palace. 

f 

'. Flourish of comets. Enter King, attended with 

'. divers young Lords taking leave for theFlor- 

J entine war; Bertram, Parollbs. 

\ King. Farewell, young lords; these warlike 
\ principles 

Do not throw from you: — and you, my lords, 
farewell : — 

Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain,^ all 

The gift doth stretch itself as 'tis receiVd, 

And is enough for both. 



1 Sovereignty, efficacy, 
s Bender d, laid to be. 
' Doetrine, learning. 



s IneLuxive, comprehensiTa 

* Conversation^ intercourse. 

* SuecesSj fortune. 



First Lord. It is our hppe, sir, 

After well enter'd soldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

King. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my^ 
heart 
Will not confess he owes ^ the malady 
That doth my life besiege. FareweU, young 5 
lords; 10^ 

Whether I live or die, be you the sons 
Of worthy Frenchmen: let high Italy — 
Those bated • that inherit but the fall 
Of the last monarchy — see that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 

7 Oain, profit « Owes, owns. 

* Batedt beaten down, subdued. 
19 
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ACT U. Soene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT 11. Smm 1. 



^The bravest questant^ shrinks, find what you 
I seek, 

<That fame may cry you loud: I say, farewell 
Sec Lord. Health, at your bidding, serve 

your majesty ! 
King. Those girls of Italy, take heed of 
them: 19 

^They say, our French lack language to deny, 
?If they demand: beware of being captives, 
; Before you serve. 

} Both Lords, Our hearts receive your wam- 
/ ings. 

King. FareweU. — Come hither to me. 

[Exit, attended 
First Lord. O my sweet lord, that you will 

stay behind us ! 
Pax. T LB not his fault, the spark. 
Sec. Lord. O, 'tis brave wars! 

Far. Most admirable: I have seen those 

wars. 
Ber. I am conmianded here,' and kept a 
coil with,' — 
"Too young," and "the next year," and " 'tis 
too early." 
Far. An thy mind stand to't, boy, steal 

away bravely. 
Ber. I shall stay here the forehorse to a 
smock,^ 90 

Creaking my shoes on the plain masonry, 
Till honour be bought up,* and no sword worn 
But one to dance with ! By heaven, I '11 steal 
away. 
First Lord. There 's honour in the theft 
Far. Commit it, count. 

Sec Lord. I am your accessary; and so, fare- 
well 
Ber. I grow to you, and our parting is a 

tortured body. 

First Lord. Farewell, captain. 

Sec Lord. Sweet Monsieur Parolles ! so 

Far. Noble heroes, my sword and yours are 

kin. Grood sparks and lustrous, a word, good 

metals : — you shall find in the regiment of the 

Spinii one Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, 



1 Queitant, seeker, aspirant 
^lam commanded heret i.e. to remain here. 
s Kept a coU with, made a fuss about 
* A gmoek, osed contemptaoosly for a woman. 
< Till honour be bought up^ and therefore there is no 
more left to be gained. 



an emblem of war, here on his sinister cheek; 
it was this very sword entrenched it: say to; 
him, I live; and observe his reports for me.' ^ 

Sec Lord. We shall, noble captain. < 

[Exeunt Lords. ;; 

Far. Mars dote on you for his novices!; 
what will ye do? ; 

Ber. Stay; the king I 5o' 



Re-enter Ejno. 



Bertrax arid Parollsb 
retire 



Far. [To Ber.'] Use a more spacious cere-' 
mony to the noble lords; you have restrained : 
yourself within the list' of too cold an adieu: 
be more expressive to them: for they wear 
themselves in the cap of the time, there do' 
muster true gait, eat, speak, and move under / 
the influence of the most received star; and 
though the devil lead the measure, such are 
to be followed : after them, and take a more 
dilated farewell. 
Ber. And I will do so. «o > 

Far. Worthy fellows; and like to prove' 
most sinewy sword-men. 

[£xeu7U Bertram and FaroUes. 

Enter Lafeu. \ 

Laf. [Kneeling] Pardon, my lord, for me and f 

for my tidings. f 

King. I '11 fee thee to stand up. \ 

Laf. [Rising] Then here 's a man stands that \ 

has brought his pardon. ^ 

I would you had kneePd, my lord, to ask me^ 

mercy; \ 

And that, at my bidding, you could so stands 

up. 

King. I would I had; so I had broke thy^ 

pate, ] 

And ask'd thee mercy for 't. \ 

Laf. Good faith, across: but, my good lord,^ 

'tis thus; ros 

Will you be cur'd of your infirmity? \ 

King. No. 

Laf. O, will you eat no grapes, my royal fox? 
Yes, but you will my noble grapes, an if 
My royal fox could reach them: I've seen a 
medicine^ 

* For m«, concerning me. 
f List, boundary, limit 
> Medicine, physician. 
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ACT II. SoeiM 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Soeue 1. 



^That 's able to breathe life into a stone, 
^Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary* 
^With sprightly fire and motion; whose simple 
} touch 

Is powerful to araise King Pepin, nay. 
To give great Charlemain a pen in 's hand, 80 
And write to her a love-line. 
'i King, What " her" is this? 



Laf, Why, Doctor She : my lord, there 's one ^ 

airiv'd, 
If you will see her: — ^now, by my faith and^ 

honour, 
If seriously I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance,^ I have spoke 
With one that, in her sex, her years, profession,^ ^ 
Wisdom, and constancy, hath amaz'd me more ^ 




Kittg. We thank yon, maiden; 

Bat may not be so cndoloas of cuxe.--<Act il. 1. 117, 118.) 



Thau I dare blame my weakness: will you see 

her, — 
For that is her demand, — and know her busi- 
ness? 89 
That done, laugh well at me. 

King. Now, good Lafeu, 

Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
May spend our wonder too, or take off thine 
By wondering how thou took'st it 

Laf, Nay, I '11 fit you. 

And not be all day neither. [Exit. 

1 Canary, a lirely dance. * Deliverance, utterance. 



King. Thus he his special nothing ever pro- 
logues. ) 

Re-erUer Lafeu, with Helena. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways. 

King. This haste hath wings indeed. 

Laf. Nay, come your ways; 
This is his majesty, say your mind to him: 96^ 
A traitor you do look like; but such traitors 
His majesty seldom fears: I 'm Oessid's uncle, \ 
That dare leave two together; fare you welL 
[Exit.\ 

s Pr^feteUm, what she profeasei to be able to do. 
21 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Soena 1. 



King. Now, fair one, does your business 
follow us? 103 

Hd, Ay, my good lord. 
^Gerard de Narbon was my father; 
<In what he did profess, well found. 

King, I knew him. 

HeL The rather will I spare my praises to- 
wards him; 

^Knowing him is enough. On 's bed of death 
^Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 
\ Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
b And of his old experience th' only darling, no 
] He bade me store up, as a triple eye, 
i Safer than mine own two, more dear: I have so: 
^ And, hearing your high majesty is touched 
^ With that malignant cause, wherein the honour 
^ Of my dear father's gift stands chief in power, 
^ I come to tender it, and my appliance, 
!> With all bound humbleness. 
/ King, We thank you, maiden; 

I But may not be so credulous of cure, 
^ When our most learned doctors leave us, and 
/The congregated college have concluded lao 
^That labouring art can never ransom nature 
SFrom her inaidible estate, — I say we must not 
SSo stain our judgment, or corrupt our hope, 
^To prostitute our past-cure malady 
fTo Empirics; or to dissever so 
/ Our great self and our credit, to esteem 
^ A senseless help, when help past sense we deem. 
{ Hd, My duty, then, shall pay me for my 
\ pains: 

)I will no more enforce mine office on you; 
i Humbly entreating from your royal thoughts 
^} A modest one, to bear me back again. isi 

i King, I cannot give thee less, to be caJFd 
} grateful: 

/Thou thought'st to help me; and such thanks 
; I give 

As one near death to those that wish him live: 

But, what at full I know, thou knoVst no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art 
; Hd. What I can do can do no hurt to try. 

Since you set up your rest* 'gainst remedy. 
^ He that of greatest works is finisher 
^Oft does them by the weakest minister: 140 
I So holy writ* in babes hath judgment shown, 

1 Set up ymir rt»t, are resolved. 

s Holy xorU, Matthew xl. 95. or Daniel i. 17 and ii. 48, 40. 
22 



When judges have been babes; great iiooda 

have flown i'i2 

From simple sources;' and great seas have 

dried, 
When miracles have by the greatest been 

denied:* 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope Lb coldest, and despair most fits. 

King, I must not hear thee; fare thee well, 
kind maid; 14S 

Thy pains, not us'd, must by thyself be paid : 
Proffers not took reap thanks for their reward. 

Hd,. Inspired merit so by breath is barr'd :^ 
It is not so with Him that all things knows, 
As 't is with us that square our guess by shows ; 
Bui most it is presumption in us when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
Dear sir, to my endeavours give consent; 
Of heaven, not me, make an experiment 
I am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myself against the level of mine aim; 150 

But know I think, and think I know most sure. 
My art is not past power, nor you past cure. 

King, Art thou so confident? within what 
space 
Hop'st thou my cure? 

Hd, The great'st grace lending grace. 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 
Their fiery torcher* his diurnal ring; 
Ere twice in murk and occidental damp 
Moist Hesperus hath quench'd his sleepy lamp; 
Or four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass; 
What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly. 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die. 

King. Upon thy certainty and confidence 
What dar'st thou venture? 

Hd. Tax^ of impudence, — iTs 

A strumpet's boldness, a divulged shame, — 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name 
Sear'd otherwise ; nay, worse — if worse — ex- 
tended 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 

King, Methinks in thee some blessed spirit 
doth speak 

s Great floods, &c., Exod. zvii. 6. 

* Great seas, &c., Exod. xiv. 21. 

» Barr'd, prevented, put at a disadvantage. 

« Toreher, light-giver. ' Tax, reproach. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 



His powerful sound within an organ weak: 
And what impossibility would slay lao 

In common sense, sense saves another way. 
Thy life is dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath estimate, — 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, all 
That happiness and prune ^ can happy call: 
Thou this to hazard, needs must intimate' 
Skill infinite or monstrous desperate. 
Sweet practiser, thy physic I will try, 

I That ministers thine own death, if I die. 

1 Hel. If I break time, or flinch in property' 
Of what I spoke, unpitied let me die; 191 

And well deserv'd :^ not helping, death's my 

fee; 
But, if I help, what do you promise me? 
King. Make thy demand. 
Ilel. But will you make it even? 

King. Ay, by my sceptre and my hopes of 

\ heaven. 

> IfeL Then shalt thou give me with thy 

> kingly hand 

j What husband in thy power I will command: 

} Exempted be from me the arrogance 

^To choose from forth the royal blood of 

; France, 

'. My low and humble name to propagate 200 

> With any branch or image of thy state; 
^But such a one, thy vassal, whom I know 
i la free for me to ask, thee to bestow. 

> King, Here is my hand ; the premises ob- 
} serv'd, 

>Thy will by my performance shall be serv'd: 
SSo make the choice of thy own time; for I, 
J Thy resolved patient, on thee still rely. 
/More should I question thee, and more I 

must, — 
' Though more to know could not be more to 
/ trust, — 
^From whence thou cam'st, how tended on: 

but rest 210 

: Unquestioned welcome, and undoubted blest. — 
; Give me some help here, ho ! — If thou proceed 
'As high as word, my deed shall match thy 
;; deed. [Flourish. ExmrU. 

1 Prime, flower of life. 

s IfMmaUt anggest the Idea ol 

* Property, the particular quality, that which la proper 
toil 

* Well detent d, having deaenred well to die. 



ScENB II. Routillon. The hall of the v 
CouTUes^s house. \ 

Enter Coctntess with a letter^ and Olows, \ 

Count. Come on, sir; I shall now put you to^ 
the height of your breeding. ^ 

Clo. I will show myself highly fed and*' 
lowly taught: I know my business is but to/ 
the court I 

€k>unt. To the court ! why, what place make / 
you special, when you put off that with such f 
contempt? But to the court! *r< 

Clo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man; 
any manners, he may easily put it off at court: I 
he that cannot make a leg, put off 's cap, kiss^ 
his hand, and say nothing, has neither leg,^ 
hands, lip, nor cap; and, indeed, such a fellow, 
to say precisely, were not for the court : but, 
for me, I have an answer will serve all men. 

Count. Many, that's a bountiful answer 
that fits all questions. ] 

Clo. It is like a barber's chair, that fits all 
buttocks, — ^the pin-buttock,* the quatch-but- 
tock,® the brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 

Count. Will your answer serve fit to all 
questions? 21 

Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of 
an attorney, as your French crown for your 
taffeta' punk, as TiVs rush for Tom's fore- 
finger, as a pancake for Shrove -Tuesday, a 
morris* for May-day, as the nail to his hole, 



the cuckold to his horn, as a scolding quean^s 
to a wrangling knave, aa the nun's lip to the^ 
friar's mouth, nay, as the pudding to his skin. { 

Count. Have you, I say, an answer of such) 
fitness for all questions? si ] 

Clo. From below your duke to beneath your! 
constable, it will fit any question. \ 

Count. It must be an answer of most mon- ) 
strous size that must fit all demands. ) 

Clo. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if; 
the learned should speak truth of it: here it is, ; 
and all that belongs to 't Ask me if I am a; 
courtier: it shall do you no harm to learn. ) 

Count. To be young again, if we could: — 1\ 



• P\n-hvMo€k, i.e. thin and pointed like a pin. 
« Qaatch-huttoek, a aqnat or flat buttock. 

7 Taffeta, a thin, aoft, dlk stuff. 

8 A morri8t a morria (Mooriah) dance. 

* Quean, a hoaay. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 



ACT II. Soeue S. 



will be a fool in question, hoping to be the 
wiser by your answer. I pray you, sir, are 
you a courtier? 42 

Clo, " O Lord, sir I" — ^there 's a simple put- 
ting off. — More, more, a hundred of tibem. 

Count. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours that 
loves you. 

Clo. " O Lord, sirl"— Thick, thick, spare not 
me. 

CouiU. I think, sir, you can eat none of this 
homely meat 

67o. "O Lord, sir!"— Nay, put me to % I 
warrant you. 5i 

Count. You were lately whipped, sir, as I 
think. 

Clo, " O Lord, sir I*'— Spare not me. 

Couni, Do you cry, " O Lord, sir !" at your 
whipping, and " Spare not me" ? Indeed, your 
" O Lord, sir 1" is very sequent to your whip- 
ping : you would answer very well to a whip- 
ping, if you were but bound to 't^ 

Clo, I ne'er had worse luck in my life in my 
** O Lord, sir !'' I see things may serve long, 
but not serve ever. di 

Count. I play the noble housewife with the 
time, 
To entertain 't so merrily with a f ooL 

Clo, "O Lord, sir I" — ^why, there 't serves 
well again. 

Count, An end, sir: to your business. Give 
Helen this, 
And urge her to a present answer back: 
Commend me to my kinsmen and my son: 
This is not much. 

Clo, Not much commendation to them. 70 

ComU, Not much employment for you: you 
understand me? 

Clo, Most fruitfully: I am there before my 
legs. 

Count. EEaste you again. [Exeunt severally. "2 

Scene IIL Paris, A room of state in 
the palace, 

EmJter Bertram, Lateu, and PAROLLBa 

Laf, They say miracles are past; and we 
have our philosophical persons, to make mo- 

1 BounA to % destined to undergo it 
24 



dem' and familiar, things supernatural and 
causeless.^ Hence is it that we make trifles 
of terrors; ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fear.* 

Far, Why, tis the rarest argument of 
wonder that hath shot out in our latter times. 

Ber, And so 't is. 

Laf. To be relinquished of the artists, — 10 

Par, So I say. 

Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelsua 

Par, So I say. 

Laf. Of all the learned and authentic fel- 
lows, — 

Par, Right; so I say. 

Laf. That gave him out incurable, — 

Par. Why, there 't is; so say I too. 

Laf. Not to be helped, — 

Par, Bight; as 't were a man assured of a — 

I/of, Uncertain life, and sure death. 20 

Par, Just, you say well; so would I have 
said. 

Laf. I may truly say, it is a novelty to the 
world. 

Par. It is, indeed: if you will have it in 
showing, you shall read it in — what do ye call 
there? 

Laf. A showing of a heavenly effect in an 
earthly actor. 

Par, That's it; I would have said the very 
same. so 

Laf, Why, your dolphin is not lustier: 'fore 
me, I speak in respedr— 

Par, Nay, 'tis strange, 'tis very strange, 
that is the brief and the tedious of it; and 
he 's of a most f acinerious spirit that will not 
acknowledge it to be the — 

Laf, Very hand of heaven — 

Par. Ay, so I say. 89 

£Laf In a most weak — Ipausinff] and debile ; 
minister great power, great transcendence:^ 
which should, indeed, give us a further use to ' 
be made than alone the recovery of the king, ' 
as to be — [pausing] generally* thankful. ^ 

Par, 1 would have said it;] you say welL — ; 
Here comes the king. 

s Modem, commonplace. 

s Cdu»eU$i, for which no cauw can be aidgned. 

4 Fear, object of fear. * TranBeendenee, superiority. 

• OenenU^, not for one penon only, but uniTersally. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT II. Soene S. 



Enter KrsQ, Helena, and Attendants, Lafeu 
and Parolles retire, 

Laf. Lustig/ ajs the Dutchman sajs: I'll 
like a maid the better, whilst I have a tooth 
in my head: why, he's able to lead her a 
coranta^ 

Par, Mori du vinaigre! lb not this Helen? 

Laf, Tore God, I think so. 6i 

King, Go, call before me all the lords in 
court. — \ExiJt an Attendant. 

Sit, my preserver, by thy patient's side; 
And with this healthful hand, whose banish'd 

sense 
Thou hast repeal'd, a second time receive 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift, 
Which but attends thy naming. 

Enter three or four Lords. 

Fair maid, send forth thine eye: this youth- 
ful parcel 
Of noble bachelors stand at my bestowing, 
Cer whom both sovereign power and father's 
voice eo 

I have to use: thy frank election make; 
Thou'st power to choose, and they none to 
forsake. 
Hd. To each of you one fair and virtuous 
mistress 
Fall, when Love please I — marry, to each, but 
one! 
Laf. I 'd give bay Curtal' and his furniture. 
My mouth no more were broken than these 

boys'. 
And writ as little beard. 

King. Peruse them well: 

Not one of those but had a noble father. 

Hel. Gentlemen, 
Heaven hath, through me, restor'd the king 
to health. 70 

AU. We understand it, and thank heaven 

for you. 
Hd. I am a simple maid; and therein 
wealthiest, 
That I protest I simply am a maid. — 
Please it your majesty, I 've done already: 
The blushes in my cheeks thus whisper me, 

1 Luttig, cfaeerfnL 

s Cmrtmto, ft quick lively duce. 

s Ciirtal, ft liorM with a docked tail. 



" We blush that thou shouldst choose; but, be 

refus'd,* 
Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever; 
We '11 ne'er come there again." 

King. Make choice; and, see, 

Who i^uns thy love shuns all his love in me. 

Hd, Now, Dian, from thy altar do I fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god most high, 8i 
Do my sighs stream. — t [^o First Lord] Sir, 
will you hear my suit? 

First Lord, And grant it 

Hd, Thanks, sir; all the rest is mute.^ 

Laf. I had rather be in this choice than 
throw ames-ace for my life. 

Hd, [To Sec. Lord] The honour, sir, that 
flames in your fair eyes, 
Before I speak, too threateningly replies: 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 
Her that so wishes and her humble love! 

Sec, Lord, No better, if you please. 

Hd, My wish receive. 

Which great Love grant! and so, I take my 
leave. 9i 

Laf, Do all they deny her? An they were 
sons of mine, I 'd have them whipped; or I 
would send them to the Turk, to make 
eunuchs of. 

Hd, [To Third Lord] Be not afraid that I 
your hand should take; 
I '11 never do you wrong for your own sake: 
Blessing upon your vows ! and in your bed 
Find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Laf, These boys are boys of ice, they'll none 
have her: sure, they are bastards to the Eng- 
lish; the French ne'er got 'em. loi 

Hd, [To Fourth Lord] You are too young, 
too happy, and too good. 
To make yourself a son out of my blood. 

Fourth Lord, Fair one, I think not so. 

Laf. There 's one grape yet, — I am sure thy 
father drunk wine: — ^but if thou be'st not an 
ass, I am a youth of fourteen ; I have known 
thee already. 

iTtf/.] [To Bertram] I dare not say I take 
you; but I give 
Me and my service, ever whilst I live, no 
Into your guiding power. — ^This is the man. 



4 B« r^f%ufd, if tliou art refused. 
< The rut it mute, I have no more to lay to you. 
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ACT II. 



King, Why, then, young Bertram, take her; 
she 'a thy wife 112 

Ber. My wife, my liege I I shall beseech 
your highness, 
In such a business give me leave to use 
The help of mine own eyes. 

King. EjioVst thou not, Bertram, 

What she has done for me? , 

Ber, Yes, my good lord; 

But never hope to know why I should many 
her. 
King. Thou knoVst she has rais'd me from 

my sickly bed. 
Ber. But follows it, my lord, to bring me 
down 119 

Must answer for your raising ? I know her well : 
She had her breeding at my father's chai^. 
A poor physician's daughter my wife! — Dis- 
dain^ 
Bather corrupt 2 me ever ! 

King, T is only title thou disdain'st in her, 
the which 
I can build up. Strauge is it that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, pour'd all to- 
gether. 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand oflf^ 
In differences so mighty. If she be 
All that is virtuous, — save what thou dislik'st, 
A poor physician's daughter, — thou dislik'st 
- Of virtue for the name: but do not so: I8I 
]>Qrrom lowest place when virtuous things 
i proceed, 

/The place is dignified by the doer's deed: 
y Where great additions swell's,* and virtue 
\ none, 

^ It is a dropsied honour: good alone 
/ Is good without a name. Vileness is so: 
/ The property by what it is should go, 
J Not by the title.] She is young, wise, fair; 
In these to nature she 's immediate heir; 
And these breed honour: that is honour's scorn. 
Which challenges itself as honour's bom, ui 
And is not like the sire: honours thrive. 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers: the mere word 's a slave, 
Debosh'd* on every tomb, on every grave 

1 Ditdain, overweening pride of my own. 
« Corrupt, deprave. 

s Stand ojf, keep at a distance from each other. 
* Swell >, swell us. < Debogh'd, debased. 
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A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb 

Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 

Of honour'd bones indeed. What should be 

said? 

If thou canst like this creature as a maid, 

I can create the rest: virtue and she 150 

Is her own dower; honour and wealth from me. 

Ber, I cannot love her, nor will strive to do 't 

King. Thou wrong'st thyself, if thou shouldst 

strive to choose. 
Hel. That you are weU restored, my lord, 
I'm glad: 
Let the rest go. 
King, My honour's at the stake; which to 
defeat, 
I must produce my power. Here, take her 

hand. 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift; 
That dost in vile misprision^ shackle up 
My love and her desert; [that canst not dream, 
We, poising us in her defective scale, 101 

Shall weigh thee to the beam; that wilt not 

know. 
It is in us to plant thine honour where 
We please to have it grow. ] Check thy con- 
tempt: 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good: 
Q Believe not thy disdain, but presently 
Do thine own fortunes that obedient right 
Which both thy duty owes and our power < 
claims; ] '' 

Or I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers 7 and the careless Is^e^ 170 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and 

hate 
Loosing upon thee, in the name of justice. 
Without all terms of pity. Speak; thine an- 
swer. 
Ber. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I submit 
My fancy to your eyes: when I consider 
What great creation and what dole of honour 
Flies where you bid it, I find that she, which 

late 
Was in my nobler thoughts most base, is now 
The praised of the king; who, so ennobled. 
Is, as 't were, bom so. 
King. Take her by the hand, I80 

* Miaprinon, contempt. 

' Staggers, perplexity, bewilderment 

B Carelesg lapte, uncared-for falling away from right. 
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ACT II. Scene S. 



And tell her she is thine: to whom I promise 
A counterpoise if not to thy estate 182 

A balance more replete. 

Ber, I take her hand. 

King. Grood fortune and the favour of the 
king 
Smile upon this contract; whose ceremony 
Shall seem expedient on the now-born brief, 



And be perform'd to-night: [the solemn feast/ 
Shall more attend upon the coming space, 188^ 
Expecting absent friends.^ As thou lov'st her, ^ 
Thy love's to me religious;^ else, does err. 
[Exeunt King, Bertram^ Helena, Lordsy and 

Attendants. 
Laf. [To FaroUes, who is strutting by him] Do 
you hear, monsieur? a word with you. 




-^il^ 



Par. My lord, you do me moat iniapporUble rezation.— (Act U. & 24S.) 



Par. Your pleasure, sir? 192 

L*tf. Your lord and master did well to make 
his recantation. 

JPar. Recantation 1 — My lord ! my master I 

Laf. Ay; is it not a language I speak? 

Par. A most harsh one, and not to be un- 
stood without bloody succeeding. My master! 

Laf. Are you companion to the Count Rou- 
sillon? 201 

Par. To any count, — to all counts, — to what 



1 Thy love*i to me religious, thy love to me is con- 
Bcientioasly falfllled. 



Laf. To what is count's man: count's mas- 
ter is of another style. 

Par. You are too old, sir; let it satisfy you, 
you are too old. [ Walks insolently by him. 

Laf. I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man; 
to which title age cannot bring thee. 209 

Par. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Laf. I did think thee, for two ordinaries,* 
to be a pretty wise fellow; thou didst make 
tolerable vent of thy travel; it might pass: 
yet the scarfs and the bannerets about thee 
did manifoldly dissuade me from believing 

> Ordinaries, meals. 
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ACT IL Scene S. 



thee a vessel of too great a burden. I have now 
found thee; when I lose thee a^n, I care not: 
yet art thou good for nothing but taking up;^ 
and that thou 'rt scarce worfch. 

Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of anti- 
quity upon thee, — 221 

Laf. Do not plunge thyself too far in anger, 
lest thou hasten thy trial; which if — Lord 
have mercy on thee for a hen! So, my good 
window of lattice, fare thee well: thy case- 
ment I need not open, for I look through thee. 
Give me thy hand. 

Par. My lord, you give me most egregious 
indignity. 

Laf. Ay, with all my heart; and thou art 
worthy of it 231 

Par. I have not, my lord, deserved it 

Laf. Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and 
I will not bate thee a scruple. 

Par. Well, I shall be wiser — 

Laf E'en as soon as thou canst^ for thou 
^hajst to pull at a smack o' the contrary. |^If 
(ever thou be'st bound in thy scarf and beaten, 
I thou shalt find what it is to be proud of thy 
< bondage.^ I have a desire to hold my acquaint- 
ance with thee, or rather my knowledge, that 
I may say, in the default,^ he is a man I 
know. • 242 

Par. My lord, you do me most insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf I would it were hell-pains for thy sake, 
?and my poor doing eternal: [for doing I am 
I past; as I will by thee,^ in what motion age 
^will give me leave. ] \Exit. 

Par. Well, thou hast a son shall take this 
disgrace off me; scurvy, old, filthy, scurvy 
lord! — Well, I must be patient; there is no 
fettering of authority. I '11 beat him, by my 
life, if I can meet him with any convenience, 
an he were double and double a lord. I'll 
have no more pity of his age than I would 
have of — I 'U beat him, an if I could but meet 
him again. 

Re-enter Lafsu. 

Laf Sirrah, your lord and master's married; 
there's news for you: you have a new mis- 
tress. 868 

1 Taking up^ rebuking, contradicting. 

* In the dtfauU, «t « need. 

* Ail will bit thee, i.e. u I will peas by thee. 
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Par. I most unf eignedly beseech your lord- 
ship to make some reservation of your wrongs: 
[he is my good lord; whom I serve above ia^ 
my master. I 

Laf Who? God? \ 

Par. Ay, sir. ^ 

Laf The devil it is that's thy master. Why; 
dost thou garter up thy arms o' this fashion?^ 
dost make hose of thy sleeves? do other ser-^' 
vants so? Thou wert best set thy lower part;' 
where thy nose stands. ^ By mine honour, if I ' 
were but two hours younger, I'd beat thee: 
methinks't, thou art a general offence, and 
every man should beat thee: I think thou 
wast created for men to breathe themselves 
upon thee. 272 

Par. This is hard and imdeserved measure, 
my lord. 

Laj. Go to, sir; you were beaten in Italy 
for picking a kernel out of a pomegranate; 
you are a vagabond, and no true traveller: you 
are more saucy with lords and honourable per- 
sonages than the commission of your birth 
and virtue gives you heraldry. You are not 
worth another word, else I 'd call you knave. 
I leave you. \ExU. 

Par. Good, very good; it is so then: — good, 
very good; let it be concealed awhile. 283 

Re-enter Bertram. 

Ber. Undone, and forfeited* to cares for 

ever! 
Par. What's the matter, sweet>heart? 
Ber. Although before the solemn priest I Ve 
sworn, 
I will not bed her. 
Par. What, what, sweet-heart? 
Ber. O, my Parolles, they have married 
me! — 
I '11 to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. 
Par. France is a dog-hole, and it no more 
merits 201 

The tread of a man's foot: to the wars 1 
Ber. There's letters from my mother: what 

the import is, I know not yet 
Par. Ay, 
That would be * known. To the wars, my boy, 
to the wars ! 

« ForfeiUd, fonaken, AbAndoned. 
> WouLd Iwsrequiree to be. 
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/[He wears his honour in a box unseen, 
'•That hugs his kicky- wicky^ here at home, 
' Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 

Which should sustain the bound and high 
curvet 

Of Mars's fiery steed. ] To other regions ! soo 

France is a stable! we that dwell in't jades; 

Therefore, to the war I 



Ber. It shall be so: 1 11 send her to my house. 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her, S04 
And wherefore I am fled; write to the king 
That which I durst not speak : [his present gift ^ 
Shall furnish me to those Italian fields, ^ 

Where noble fellows strike: ] war is no strife ' 
To the dark house and the detested wife. 

Par, Will thiscapriccio* hold in thee, art sure? 




Clo. Yoa shoold have nid, lir, befon a knATe thou *xt a knare; that's, before n 
thoa 'rt a knave: this had been troth, Bir.-(Act ii. 4. 2»-«L) 



Ber, Gro with me to my chamber, and ad- 
vise me. 311 
I '11 send her straight away: to-morrow 
I '11 to the wars, she to her single sorrow. 
Par. Why, these baUs bound; there's noise 
in it — Tis hard: 
A young man married is a man that 's marr'd: 
J [Therefore, away, and leave her; bravely go: 
;The king has done you wrong; but^ hush, 'tis 
) 80. ^ [Exeunt, 

1 Kieky-wicky, a playful term for a wife. 



ScENB rV. Paris. An antechamber in 
the palace. 

Enter Helena wUh a letter^ and Clown. 

Hel. My mother greets me kindly: is she well? 

[CZo. She is not well; but yet she has herj 
health: she 'sverymerry; butyetsheisnotwell: ^ 
but thanks be given, she 's very well, and wants I 
nothing i' the world; but yet she is not welL j 

Hel. If she be very well, what does she ail, j 
that she 's not very well ?] \ 

* Caprieeio, properly an Italian word = fancy. 
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do. Truly, she 's very well indeed, but for 

two things. 

Hd. What two things? lo 

Clo, One, that she 's not in heaven, whither 

God send her quickly ! the other, that she 's in 

earth, from whence Grod send her quickly ! 

Enter Parolle& 

Par, Bless you, my fortimate lady I 

Hel, I hope, sir, I have your good will to 
have mine own good fortunes. 

Far, You had my prayers to lead them on; 
and to keep them on, have them still. — O, my 
knave, — how does my old lady? 

Clo. So that you had her wrinkles, and I 
her money, I would she did as you say. 21 

Par, Why, I say notliing. 

Clo, Marry, you are the wiser man ; for many 
a man's tongue shakes out his master's undoing: 
to say nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, 
and to have nothing, is to be a great part of 
your title; which is within a very little of 
nothing. 

Par, Away ! thou 'rt a knave. 28 

Clo, You should have said, sir, before a 
knave thou'rt a knave; that's, before me 
thou 'rt a knave: this had been truth, sir. 

Par. Go to, thou art a witty fool; I have 
found thee. 

Clo, Did you find me in yourself, sir? or 
were you taught to find me? The search, sir, 
was profitable; and much fool may you find in 
you, even to the world's pleasure, and the in- 
crease of laughter. 

Par, A good knave, i' faith, and well fed. — 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night; 40 
A very serious business calls on him. 
JQThe great prerogative and rite of love, 
^ Which, as your due, time claims, he does 
s acknowledge; 

sBut puts it oflT to a compell'd restraint;* 
S Whose want, and whose delay, is strew'd with 
\ sweets, 

> Which they distil now in the curbed time,^ 
^To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 
^And pleasure drown the brim.^ 

Hd, What 's his will else? 

> To a eompeU'd restraint, by referring to a compulsory 
abstinence. 
3 The curbed tune, the time of restraint. 
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Par, That you will take your instant leave 
o' the king, 
And make this haste as your own good pro- 
ceeding, so 
Strengthened with what apology you think 
May make it probable need.^ 
Hd, What more commands he ? 
Par, That, having this obtain'd, you pre- 
sently 
Attend his further pleasure. 

Hd, In everytliing I wait upon his wilL 
Par, I shall report it so. 
Hd, I pray you. [Exit Par,] Come, sirrah. 

[£j;eunt. 

Scene V. Paris, Another apartment in 
the palace, 

Enter Lafeu and Bertram. 

Laf, But I hope your lordship thinks not 
him a soldier. 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant ap- 
proof. 

Laf, You have it from his own deliverance. 

Ber. And by other warranted testimony. 

Laf, Then my di«al* goes not true: I took 
this lark for a bunting. 7 

(^ Ber, I do assure you, my lord, he is very ' 
great in knowledge, and accordingly valiant ;■ 

Laf, I have, then, sinned against his expe- ', 
rience, and transgressed against his valour;;' 
and my state that way is dangeix>us, since I ''■■ 
cannot yet find in my heart to repent.] Here . 
he comes: I pray you, make us friends; I will 
pursue the amity. 

Enter Parolles. 

Par, [To Bertram] These things shall be 
done, sir. 

£Laf Pray you, sir, who's his tailor? > 

Par. Sir? i 

Laf O, I know him well, I, sir; he, sir, 's a , 
good workman, a very good tailor. ] 21 ^ 

Ber, [Aside to Par.] Is she gone to the king? 

Par. [Aside to B^.] She is. 

Ber, [Aside to Par.] Will she away to-night? 

Par. [Aside to Ber.] As you '11 have her. 

Ber, [Aside to Par,] I 've writ my letters, 
casketed my treasure, 

s Probable need, a specious appearance of necessity. 
—Johnson. * Dial, Mratch. 
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Given order for our horses; and to-night, 
When I should take possession of the bride, 
End ere I do begin. » 

Laf. Q A good traveller is something at the 
latter end of a dinner;^ but one that lies three- 
thirds, and uses a known truth to pass a thou- 
^sand nothings with, should be once heard, and 
^thrice beaten. — ] God save you, captain. 

Ber. Is there any unkindness between my 
lord ajid you, monsieur? 

Par. I know not how I have deserved to 
nm into my lord's displeasure. 88 

Laf. You have made shift to run into't, 
boots and spurs and all, like him that leaped 
into the custard; and out of it you '11 ruu again, 
rather than suifer question for your residence. 

Ber, It may be you have mistaken him, my 
lord. 

Laf. And shall do so ever, though I took 
him at's prayers. Fare you well, my lord; 
and believe this of me, there can be no kernel 
in this light nut ; the soul of this man is his 
; clothes: ^ trust him not in matter of heavy con- 
sequence; I have kept of them tame, and know 
their natures. — Farewell, monsieur: I have 
spoken better of you than you have or will 
to deserve at my hand; but we must do good 
against eviL ] \Exit. 

Par, An idle lord, I swear. 

Ber. I think so. 

Par. Why, do you not know him ? 

Ber. Yes, I do know him well; and common 
speech 
Gives him a worthy pass. — Here comes my 
clog. 

Enter Helena. 

Hd. I have, sir, as I was commanded from 
you. 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his 
leave 60 

For present parting;* only he desires 
Some private speech with you. 

Ber, I shall obey his wilL 

You must not marvel, Helen, at my course, 
) fWhich holds not colour with the time, nordoes 
jThe ministration and required office 
<0n my particular. Pjrepar'd I was not 

» Something at the latUr end of a dinner, i.e. for the 
nke of his traTeller's tales. s Parting^ departing. 



For such a business; therefore am I found c 
So much unsettled: this drives me to entreat;; 

you, 68 > 

That presently you take your way for home, I 
And rather muse ^ than ask why I entreat you ;] \ 
For my respects* are better than they seem. 
And my appointments* have in them a need 
Greater than shows itself, at the first view. 
To you tliat know them not This to my 
mother: [Oivinff a letter. 

'Twill be two days ere I shall see you; so, 
I leave you to your wisdom. 

Bel. Sir, I can nothing say, 

But that I am your most obedient servant 

Ber, Come, come, no more of that 

jffel. And ever shall 

With true observance seek to eke out that 
Wherein toward me my homely stars have 
fail'd 80 

To equal my great fortune. 

Ber. Let that go: 

My haste is very great: farewell; hie home. 

jffd. Pray, sir, your pardon. 

Ber. Well, what would you say? 

Jffd. I am not worthy of the wealth I owe; 
Nor dare I say 't is mine, — and yet it is; 
But, like a timorous thief, most fain would steal 
What law does vouch mine own. 

Ber. What would you have? 

jffd. Something; and scarce so much: — no- 
thing, indeed. — 
I would not tell you what I would, my lord: — 
Faith, yes;— oo 

Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 

Ber. I pray you, stay not, but in haste to 
horse. 

ffd. I shall not break your bidding, good 
my lord. 

Ber. Where are my other men, monsieur? — 

Farewell. [Exit Helena. 

Go thou toward home; where I will never come. 

Whilst I can shake my sword, or hear the 

drum. — 
Away, and for our flight 

Par. Bravely, coragio ! 

[Exeuiit, 

* Mute, wonder. 

^Eespeett, motiTes; that to which I have respect^ or 
regard, in acting aa I do. 

* Appointmentt, engagements. 
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ACT III. 



1^ Scene L Florence. A room in the Ihike's 
palace. 

Flouriek, Enter the Duke ofFlorencey attended; 
tJie two Frenchmen with a troop of Soldiers. 

Duke. So that, from point to point, now have 
you heard 
The fundamental reasons of this war; 
Whose great decision liath much blood let forth, 
And more thirsts after. 

First Lord Holy seems the quarrel 

Upon your grace's part; black and fearful 
On the opposer. 
Duke, Therefore we marvel much our cou- 
sin France 
Would, in so just a business, shut his bosom 
Against our borrowing prayers. 
•^ aScc. Lord. Good my lord, 

The reasons of our state I cannot yield, lo 
But like a common and an outward man, 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By self unable motion:* therefore dare not 
<Say what I think of it, since I have found 
s Myself in my incertain grounds to fail 
) As often as I guess'd. 
< Duke. Be it his pleasure. 

First Lord. But I am sure the younger of 
our nature, 
That surfeit on their ease, will day by day 
Come here for physic. 

DuJke. Welcome shall they be; 

And all the honours that can fly from us 20 
Shall on them settle. You know your places 

well; 
When better fall, for your avails* they fell: 
To-morrow to the field. [Flourish. Exeunt.'^ 

Scene IL RousiUon. The hall of the 
Couniest^s house. 

Enter Countess with letter^ and Clown. 

Count. [Having read Helena^s letter] It hath 
happened all as I would have had it, save that 
he comes not along with her. 



1 Motion, perception, intnitlon. 
32 



s Avails, profit 



Clo. By my troth, I take my young lord to 
be a very melancholy man. 

Count. By what observance, I pray you ? 

do. Why, he will look upon his boot, and 
sing; mend the ruff, and sing; ask questions, 
and sing; pick his teeth, and sing. I know a 
man that had this trick of melancholy sold a 
goodly manor for a song. 10 

Count. Let me see what he writes, and when 
he means to come. [Opening a letter. 

Clo. I have no mind to Isbel, fdnce I was at 
court: Qour old ling' and our Isbels o' the coun- , 
try are nothing like your old ling and your; 
Isbels o' the court :3 the brains of my Cupid's^ 
knocked out; and I begin to love, as an old 
man loves money, with no stomacL 

Count. What have we here? i» 

Clo. E*en that you have there. [EjnL 

Count. [Heads'] " I have sent you a daughter-in- 
law: Bhe hath recovered the king, and undone me. I 
have wedded her, not bedded her; and sworn to make 
the mt eternal. You shall hear I am run away: know 
it before the report come. If there be breadth enough 
in the world, I will hold a long distance. My duty 
to you. Your unfortunate son, Bkrtbam.*' 

This is not well, rash and unbridled boy, so 
To fly the favours of so good a king; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head 
By the misprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo. O madam, yonder is heavy news witliin 
between two soldiers and my young lady 1 

C&iint. What is the matter? 

Clo. Nay, there is some comfort in the news, 
some comfort; your son will not be killed so 
soon as I thought he would. 40 

Cou?it. Why should he be killed? 

€2o. So say I, madam, if he run away, aa I 
hear he does: [the danger is in standing to 't;| 
that 's the loss of men, though it be the getting; 
of children.] Here they come will tell you} 
more: for my part, I only hear your son was 
run away. [EriL 

s Ling, a fish (Cfadus nwlva). 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACTIIL 



Enter Helena with a letter^ and two Gentlemen. 

First Oent, Save you, good fnadam. 
ffeL Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 
iSec. Oent. Do not aay so. 
(hunt. Think upon patience. — Fray you, 
gentlemen, — so 

I've felt so many quirks^ of joy and grief, 
That the first face of neither, on the start, 
Can woman me unto't: — where is my son, I 
pray you? 
Sec, Oent. Madam, he's gone to serve the 
Duke of Florence: 
^ [We met him thitlierward; for thence we came, 
SAnd, after some dispatch in hand at court, 
i Thither we bend again. ^ 

Hel. Look on his letter, madam; here's my 

paasport 

[Recuis] ** When thou canst get the ring upon my 

) finger which never shall come off, [and show me a 

) child begotten of thy hody that I am father to,] 

then call me husband: but in such a then I write a 



This is a dreadful sentence. 

Count. Brought you this letter, gentlemen? 

First Gent. Ay, madam; 

And, for the contents' sake, are sorry for our 
pains. 

Count. I prithee, lady, have a better cheer; 
If thou engroflsest all the griefs are thine. 
Thou robb'st me of a moiety: he was my son; 
But I do wash his name out of my blood, 7o 
And thou art aD my child — ^Towards Florence 
is he? 

Sec Gent. Ay, madam. 

Count. And to be a soldier? 

Sec. Gent. Such is his noble purpose: and, 
believe 't, 
The duke will lay upon him all the honour 
That good convenience^ claima 

Count. Betum you thither? 

First Gent. Ay, madam, with the swiftest 
wing of speed. 

HeL [Reads\ " Till I have no wife, I have nothmg 
in France." 

T is bitter. 

Count. Find you that there? 



Hd. 



Ay, madam. 



1 Quirktt hamonrs. 
VOL. V. 



* Convemtnee, propriety. 



^First Gent. 'TIS but the boldness of his^ 
hand, haply, which his heart was not consent- 1 
ingto.] 80^ 

Count. Nothing in France, until he have no 
wife! 
There 's nothing here that is too good for him, 
But only she; and she deserves a lord. 
That twenty such rude boys might tend 

upon. 
And call her hourly mistress. — Who was with 
him? 

First Gent. A servant only, and a gentleman 
Which I have some time known. 

Count. Parolles, waa't not? 

First Gent. Ay, my good lady, he. 

Cowit. A very tainted fellow, and full of 
wickedness. 
My son corrupts a well-derived nature 90 
With his inducement' 

^First Gent. Indeed, good lady. 

The fellow has a deal of that too much, 
Which holds ^ him much to have. 

Count. ] Y' are welcome, gentlemen. 
I will entreat you, when you see my son. 
To tell him that his sword can never win 
The honour that he loses: more I 'U entreat you 
Written to bear along. 

Sec. Gent. We serve you, madam, 

In that and all your worthiest affairs. 

Count. Not so, but as we change our cour- 
tesies. 100 
Will you draw near? 

[Exeunt Countess and Gentlemen. 

Hel. " Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France." 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife ! 
Thou shalt have none, Bousfllon, none in 

France; 
Then hast thou all again. Poor lord ! is 't I 
That chase thee from thy country, ^d expose 
Those tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-sparing war? and is it I 
That drive thee from the sportive court, where 
thou 100 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of smoky muskets ? QO you leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 



a With hit indtieement, owing to his instigation. 
* Hcldif considers* Judges. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Soene 4. 



SFly with false aim; move the still-piecing^ air, 
>That sings with piercing; do not touch my 
) lord I ] lu 

Whoever shoots at him, I set him there; 

Whoever chai^ges on his forward breast, 

I am the caitiff that do hold him to 't; 

And, though I kill him not, I am the cause 







' r 



H§L I am the oaiiUTihat do hold him to*t~(Aoi iii. 1 U7.) 

His death was so effected: better 'twere 
I met the ravin* lion when he roar'd 120 

With sharp constraint of hunger; better 'twere 
That all the miseries which nature owes 
Were mine at once. No, come thou home, 

Housfllon, 
Whence^ honour but of danger wins a scar, 

1 StiU-pieciny, closing again immediately. 
3 Ravin, ravenouB. 
8 IVhence, from there where. 
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As oft it loses all: I will be gone; 125 

My being here it is that holds thee hence: 
Shall I stay here to do 't? no, no, although 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic'd all: I will be gone. 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, iso 
To consolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
For with the dark, poor thief, I 'U steal away. 

[ExiL 

C Scene III. Florence. Before the Ihih^s / 
palace. ^ 

Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, Ber- ' 
TRAM, Parolles, and Soldiers. Druniy . 
and trumpets. j 

Duke. The general of our horse thou art;. 

and we, - 

Great in our hope, lay our best love and ere- \ 

dence ( 

Upon thy promising fortune. 

Ber. Sir, it is 

A charge too heavy for my strength; but yet 
We '11 strive to bear it, for your worthy sake. 
To th' extreme edge of hazard. < 

DuJce. Then go thou forth; ^ 

And Fortune play upon thy prosperous helm, J 
As thy auspicious mistress ! ^ 

Ber. This very day, J 

Great Mars, I put myself into thy file: < 

Make me but like my thoughts, and I shall i 



prove 



A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [Exeunt. 



10^ 



Scene lY. Eousillon. HaUinthe CourUesi^s) 
house. 

Enter Countess and Steward. 

CownJt. Alas ! and would you take the letter 
of her? 
Might you not know she 'd do as she has done. 
By sending me a letter? Bead it again. 

Stew. \Reads\ 

"I am Saint Jaques' pilgrim, thither gone: 

Ambitious love hath so in me offended, 
That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon, 

With sainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that from the bloody course of war 

My dearest master, your dear son, may hie: 
Bless him at home in peace, whilst I from far 

His name with zealous fervour sanctify: 



) 

) 
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His taken labours bid him me forgive; 12 

I, his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to^live, 
Where death and danger dogs the heels of 
worth: 
He is too good and fair for death and me; 

Whom^ I myself embrace, to set him free." 
Count. Ah, what sharp stings are in her 
mildest words ! — 
Rinaldo, you did never lack advice* so much, 
As letting her pass so: had I spoke with her, 
I could have well diverted her intents, 21 

Which thus she hath prevented. 

Stew. Pardon me, madam: 

If I had given you this at over-night, 
J She might have been o'erta'en; and yet she 
^ writes, 

') Pursuit would be but vain. 
> Count. What angel shall 

^ Bless this unworthy husband ? he cannot thrive, 
[ Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to 
; hear, 

;And loves to grant, reprieve him from the 
J wrath 

\0i greatest justice. — Write, write, Rinaldo, 
^To this unworthy husband of his wife; so 

; Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, 
;That he does weigh too light: my greatest 
\ grief, 

;> Though little he do feel it, set down sharply. 
J Dispatch the most convenient messenger: — 
) When haply he shall hear that she is gone, 
;He will return; and hope I may that she, 
\ Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 
/Led hither by pure love: which of them both 
Is dearest to me, I Ve no skill in sense 
To make distinction: — provide this messen- 
; ger:— 40 

i My heart is heavy and mine age is weak: 
\ Grief would have tears, and sorrow bids me 

[Exeunt.'} 



Scene V. Florence. Before the gates. 
A distant march. 

Enter an old Widow of Florence^ Diana, Vio- 
LENTA, and Mariana, with other Citizens. 

Wid. Nay, come ; for if they do approach 
the city, we shall lose all the sight 

1 Whom, i. e. death. < A dviee, consideration, diacretion. 



Dia. They say the French count has done 
most honourable service. 

WicL It is reported that he has taken their 
greatest commander ; and that with his own 
hand he slew the duke's brother. [Distant 
march."] We have lost our labour; they are 
gone a contrary way: hark ! you may know 
by their trumpeta 9 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and 8u£Bice 




iSftWL [RMdfJ. I am Saint Jaqncs' pilgrim, thither gone. 

HAct iii. 4. 4.) 



ourselves with the report of it Well, Diana, 
take heed of this French earl: the honour of a 
maid is her name; and no legacy is so rich as 
honesty. 

Wid. I have told my neighbour how you 
have been solicited by a gentleman his com- 
panion. 16 

Mar. I know that knave ; hang him ! one 
Parolles: a filthy officer he is in those sugges- 
tions' for the young earL — Beware of them, 
Diana; [their promises, enticements, oaths, 

> Suggettumt, incitements, temptations. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Soene 5. 



^tokens, and all these engines of lust, are not 
I the things they go under: many a maid hatii 
( been seduced by them; and the misery is, ex- 
< ample, that so terrible shows in the wreck of 
s maidenhood, cannot for all that dissuade suc- 
^ cession,^ but that they are limed with the 
> twigs that threaten them.^ I hope I need not 
to advise you further ; but I hope your own 
grace will keep you where you are, though 
there were no further danger known but the 
modesty which is so lost so 

Dia, You shall not need to fear me. 
Wid. I hope so. — Look, here comes a pil- 
grim: I know she will lie at my house; thither 
they send one another: I '11 question her. 

Enter Helena, disguised like a pilgrim. 

God save you, pilgrim! whither are you bound ? 

Hel, To Saint Jaques le Grand. 
Where do the palmers lodge, I do beseech you 1 
Wid. At the Saint Francis here, beside the 

port 
Hel. Is this the way? 40 

Wid. Ay, marry, is 't — ^Hark you ! they 
come this way. — [A march afar. 

If you will tarry, holy pilgrim. 
But till the troops come by, 
I will conduct you where you shall be lodg'd; 
The rather, for I think I know your hostess 
As ample ^ as myself. 
If el. Is it yourself? 

Wid. If you sliall please so, pilgrim. 
ffel. 1 thank you, and will stay upon your 

leisure. 
Wid. You came, I think, from France 1 
Jlel. I did so. 

irirf. Here you shall see a countryman of 
yours 60 

That has done worthy service. 
Jffel. His name, I pray you, 

Dia. The Count Eousillon: know you such 

a one? 
Ifel. But by the ear, that hears most nobly 
of him: 
His face I know not 
Dia. Whatsoe'er he is, 

1 Sueeettion^ i.e. their followlDg the example of others 
who have been wrecked before them. 
^AmpU, folly. 
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He's bravely taken here. He stole from 

!|'rance, 55 

As 'tis reported, for the king had married 

him 
Against his liking: think you it is so? 

jffeL Ay, surely^ mere the truth: I know 
his lady. 

Dia. There is a gentleman that serves the 
count 59 

Beports but coarsely of her. 

Hel. What 's his name ? 

Dia. Monsieur ParoUes. 

Jffd. O, I believe with him. 

In argument of praise,^ or to^ the worth 
Of the great count himself, she is too mean 
To have her name repeated: all her deserving 
Is a reserved honesty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd. * 

Dia. Alas, poor lady ! 

T is a hard bondage to become the wife 
Of a detesting lord. 

Wid. I war'nt, good creature, wheresoe'er 
she is, 
Her heart weighs sadly: this young maid 
might do her 70 

A shrewd turn, if she pleas'd. 

jffel. How do you mean? 

May be the amorous count solicits her 
In the unlawful piu-pose. 

Wid. He does indeed; 

And brokes with all that can in such a suit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 
But she is arm'd for him, and keeps her 

guard 
In honestest defence. 

Jtfar. The gods forbid else ! 

Wid. So, now they come: — 

Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Bertram, Parolles, and the whole 

army. 

Q That is Antonio, the duke's eldest son; % 

That, Escalus. ] \ 

Hel. Which is the Frenchman? 

Dia. He; 

That with the plume: 'tis a most gallant 
fellow. 81 

8 In argumeiU qfprai»e, tm for praise. 

* To, in comparison with. 

* Examin'd, called in question. 
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ACT in. Scene 6. 



I would he loVd his wife: if he were honester, 
He were much goodlier: is't not a handsome 
gentleman? 83 

HeL I like him welL 

Dia. T is pity he 's not honest: jond *a that 
same knave [pointing at FaroUes] 
That leads him to these passes:^ were I his lady, 
I 'd poison that vile rascaL 

ffd. Which is he? 

IHcu That jack-an-apes with scarfs: why is 
he melancholy? 

BeL Perchance he's hurt i' the battle. oo 
Far. Lose our drum ! well. 
Mar, He's shrewdly vex'd at something: 
look, he has spied us. 
Wid. Marry, hang you ! 
Mar. And your courtesy, for a ring-carrier! 
[Exeunt Bertrafn, FaroUes, and army. 
Wid, The troop is past. Come, pilgrim, I 
will bring you 
Where you shall host:* of enjoin'd penitents 
There's four or five, to Great Saint Jaques' 

bound, 
Already at my house. 

Hd. I humbly thank you: 

Please it this matron and this gentle maid 
To eat with us to-night, the charge and 
thanking loi 

Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, 
I will bestow some precepts of this virgin 
Worthy the note. 

Boik. We 'U take your offer kindly. 

[Exe\u\t. 

Scene VI. A room in BertranCs lodgings. 

Enter Bertram and the two French Lords. 

Sec. Lord. Nay, good my lord, put him to 't; 
let him have his way. 

First Lord. If your lordship find him not a 
hilding,^ hold me no more in your respect 

See. Lord On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

Ber. Do you think I am so far deceived in 
him? 

See. Lord. Believe it, my lord, in mine own 
direct knowledge, without any malice, but to 
speak of him as my kinsman, he's a most 

> Pattet, connei. s Hott, lodge. 

*Jaqu*s, diisyllable here, as in lii. 4. 4, and elsewhere. 

* HOding, a baae fellow. 



notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 
an hourly promise-breaker, the owner of no 
one good quality worthy your lordship's enter- 
tainment.^ IS 

^First Lord. It were fit you knew him; lest, I 
reposing too far in his virtue, which he hath< 
not, he might at some great and trusty busi- < 
ness, in a main danger, fail you.^ ] 

Ber. 1 would I knew in what particular ac- 
tion to try him. i9 

First Lord. None better than to let him 
fetch off his drum, which you hear him so con- 
fidently undertake to do. 

Sec. Lord. I, with a troop of Florentines, 
will suddenly surprise him; such I will have, 
whom, I am sure, he knows not from the 
enemy: we will bind and hoodwink him so, 
that he shall suppose no other but that he is 
carried into the leaguer of the adversaries, 
when we bring him to our own tenta Be but 
your lordship present at his examination: if 
he do not, for the promise of his life, and in 
the highest compulsion of base fear, offer to 
betray you, and deliver all the intelligence in 
his power against you, and that with the di- 
vine forfeit of his soul upon oath, never trust 
my judgment in any thing. 

[^First Lord. O, for the love of laughter, let^ 
him fetch his drum; he says he has a stratar^ 
gem for 't: when your lordship sees the bottom^ 
of his success in't, and to what metal this^ 
counterfeit lump of ore will be melted, if you ^ 
give him not John Drum's entertainment, your ) 
inclining cannot be removed.^ — Here becomes, i 

Sec. Lord. 0, for the love of laughter, hinder 
not the honour of his design: let him fetch off 
his drum in any hand.* 

Enter Parolles. 

Ber. How now, monsieur! this drum sticks 
sorely in your disposition. 

First Lord. A pox on t, let it go; 't is but a 
drum. 49 

Far. But a drum! is 't but a drum ? A drum 
so lost! — There was excellent command, — to 
charge in with our horse upon our own wings, 
and to rend our own soldiers ! 



* EntertaitifMnt, service, at in iv. !. 17. 
< Jn any hand. In any case. 
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ACT III. Scene 6. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Scene 7. 



} ^First Lord, That was not to be blamed in 
/the command of the service: it was a disaater 
/ of war that Caesar himself could not have pre- 
/ vented, if he had been there to command.^ 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our 
success: some dishonour we had in the loss of 
that drum; but it is not to be recovered, eo 

Par, It might have been recovered. 

Ber, It might; but it is not now. 

Par. It is to be recovered: but that the 
merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer, I would have that 
drum or another, or hicjacet,^ 

Ber, Why, if you have a stomach* to % mon- 
sieur: if you think your mystery in stratagem 
can bring this instrument of honour again into 
his native quarter, be magnanimous in the en- 
terprise, and go on; I will grace the attempt 
for a worthy exploit: if you speed well in it, 
the duke shall both speak of it, and extend to 
you what further becomes his greatness, even 
to the utmost syllable of your worthiness. 

Par. By the hand of a soldier, I will under- 
take it 78 

Ber. But you must not now slumber in it 

(^ Par, I '11 about it this evening: Qand I will 

presently pen down my dilemmas, encourage 

myself in my certainty, put myself into my 

^mortal preparation; ^^ and, by midnight, look 

to hear further from me. 

Ber, May I be bold to acquaint his grace 
you are gone about it? 

Par, 1 know not what the success will be, 
my lord; but the attempt I vow. 

Ber. I know thou'rt valiant; and, to the 
possibility of thy soldiership,^ will subscribe 
for thee. Farewell 90 

Par. I love not many words. [Eadt. 

Sec. Lord. No more than a fish loves water. 
— Is not this a strange fellow, my lord, that so 
confidently seems to undertake this business, 
which he knows is not to be done; damns 
himself to do, and dares better be damned 
than to do 't? 

^First Lord. You do not know him, my lord, 



1 Hicjacet, here lies. > Stomachy inclination. 

s My mortal preparation, my preparation for death. 

* To the pombUity qfthy goldienhip, aa far as the mat- 
ter depends on what thy soldiership may possibly accom- 
plish. 
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as we do: certain it is, that he will steal him- 
self into a man's favour, and for a week escape 
a great deal of discoveries; but when you find 
him out, you have him ever after. ^ loi 

Ber. Why, do you think he will make no 
deed at all of this, that so seriously he does 
address himself unto? 

Sec. Lord. None in the world; but return 
with an invention, and clap upon you two or 
three probable lies: (^ but we have almost em- ; 
bossed him,^ — ^you shall see his fall to-night;; 
for indeed he is not for your lordship's respect] : 

First Lord. We'll make you some sport 
with the fox, ere we caae^ him. He was first 
smoked^ by the old Lord Lafeu: when his dis- 
guise and he is parted, tell me what a sprat 
you shall find him; which you shall see this 
very nij^ht 

Sec. Lord. I must go look my twigs: he 
shall be caught 

Ber. Your brother, he shall go along with me. 

Sec. Lord. Aa't please your lordship: I'll 
leave you. [Exit. 

Ber. Now will I lead you to the house, and 
show you 
The lass I spoke of. 

First Lord. But you say she 's honest 

Ber. That 's all the fault: I spoke with her 

but once, 120 

And found her wondrous cold; but I sent to her, 

By this same coxcomb that we have i' the 

wind,® 
Tokens and letters which she did re-send; 
And this is all I've done. She 's a fair creature: 
Will you go see her? 

First Lord. With all my heart, my lord. 

[Exeuni. 

Scene VII. Florence. A room in the 
Widov/s house. 

Enter Helena and Widow. 

Ifel. If you misdoubt me that I am not she, 
I know not how I shall assure you further. 
But I shall lose the grounds^ I work upon. 

^ EmboBsed him, inclosed him like game. 

< Case, flay, strip. 

'r Smoked, smelled out, found out. 

s We have C the trind, we have scent ol 

* Grounds^ foundations. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT III. Scene 7. 



Wid, Though my estate be fall'n, I was 
well bom, 
Nothing acquainted with these businesses; 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any staining act 

ffd. Nor would I wish you. 

First, give me trust, the count he is my hus- 
band. 



And what to your sworn counsel I have spoken 
Is so from word to word; and then you cannot, 
By the good aid that I of you shall borrow, 
Err in bestowing it 

Wid, I should believe you; 

For you have showed me that which well ap- 
proves 
You 're great in fortune. 



sk-W^ 




HA. If 700 miidoabt me that I am not abe, 
I know not how I shall usoxe yon further.— (Act ill. 7. 1, S.) 



Hd. Take this purse of gold, 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 
Which I will over-pay and pay again, 
When I have found it The count he woos 
your daughter, 17 

Lays down his wanton siege before her beauty, 
Besolv'd to carry her: let her, in fine, con- 
sent. 
As we '11 direct her how 't is best to bear* it; 
Now his important^ blood will naught deny 
That she '11 demand: a ring the county wears. 
That downward hath succeeded in his house 



1 Bear, manage, execute. 



s Important, importunate. 



From son to son, some four or five descents 
Since the first father wore it: this ring he 

holds 
In most rich choice; yet, in his idle fire. 
To buy his will, it would not seem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after. 

Wid, Now I see 

The bottom of your purpose. 29 

Hd. You see it lawful, then: it is no more, 
But that your daughter, ere she seems as 

won. 
Desires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herself most chastely absent: after this, 
39 
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ACT IV. Scena 1. 



To marry her, I '11 add three thousand crowDs 
To what is past already. 

WicL I have yielded: 

Instruct my daughter how she shall pers^ver, 
That time and place with this deceit so lawful 
May prove coherent Every night he comes 
With musics^ of all sorts, and songs composed 
To her un worthiness: it nothing steads' us 4i 



To chide him from our eaves; for he persists, 
As if his life lay on 't 

Hd. Why, then, to-night 

Let us assay our plot; which, if it speed, 
Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed. 
And lawful meaning in a lawful act; 
Where both not sin, and yet a sinful fact:' 
But let 's about it [ExeunL 



ACT IV. 



ScENB L The French camp before Florence. 

Enter Second French Lord, with five or tix 
other Soldiers in ambush. 

Sec Lord, He can come no other way but 
by this hedge-comer. When you sally upon 
him, speak what terrible language you will, — 
though you understand it not yourselves, no 
matter; for we must not seem to understand 
him, unless some one among us, whom we 
must produce for an interpreter. 

First Sold, Grood captain, let me be the in- 
terpreter. 

Sec. Lord. Art not acquainted with him? 
knows he not thy voice? ii 

First Sold. No, sir, I warrant you. 

Sec. Lord. But what linsey-woolsey hast 
thou to speak to us again? 

First Sold. E'en such as you speak to me. 

Sec. Lord. He must think us some band of 
strangers i' the adversar/s entertainment. 
Now, he hath a smack of all neighbouring 
languages; therefore we must every one be a 
man of his own fancy, not to know what we 
speak one to another; so we seem to know, is 
to know straight our purpose: choughs' lan- 
guage, gabble enough, and good enough. As 
for you, interpreter, you must seem very poli- 
tic. — But couch, ho! here he comes, — ^to be- 
guile two hours in a sleep, and then to return 
and swear the lies he forges. 26 

Enter Parolle& 

Par. Ten o'clock: within these three hours 
't will be time enough to go home. What shall 

1 Mtuieg, bands of mnsicians. 
s It nothir»g tteadi. It is of no use. 
40 



I say I have done? It must be a very plau- 
sive invention that carries it : they begin to 
smoke me; and disgraces have of late knocked 
too often at my door. I find my tongue is too 
foolhardy; but my heart hath the fear of Mars 
before it and of his creatures, not daring the 
reports of my tongue. 

Sec. Lord. [Asidel This is the first truth that 
e'er thine own tongue was guilty of. 

Far. What the devil should move me to 
undertake the recovery of this drum, being 
not ignorant of the impossibility, and knowing 
I had no such purpose? I must give myself 
some hurts, and say I got them in exploit: yet 
slight ones will not carry it; they will say, 
"Game you oflF with so little?" and great ones 
I dare not give. Wherefore, what 's the in- 
stance?* Tongue, I must put you into a but- 
ter-woman's mouth, and buy myself another 
of Bajazet's mule, if you prattle me into these 
perils. 

Sec. Lord. [Asidel Is it possible he should 
know what he is, and be that he is? 49 

Far. 1 would the cutting of my garments 
would serve the turn, or the breaking of my 
Spanish sword. 

Sec. Lord. [Asid^] We cannot afford you so. 

Far. Or the baring^ of my beard; and to 
say it was in stratagem. 

Sec. Lord. [Aside] T would not do. 

Far. Or to drown my clothes, and say I was 
stripped — 

Sec. Lord. [Astde] Hardly serve. 

Far. Though I swore I leaped from the 
window of the citadel — «i 

' Fact, crime. * Instance^ proof. 

& Baring, shaving. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 



Sec Lord, [Aside] How deep? 62 

Par, Thirty fathom. 

Sec, Lord, [Aside] Three great oaths would 
scarce make that be believed. 

Par. I would I had any drum of the enemy's: 
I would swear I recovered it 

Sec, Lord, [Aside] You shall hear one anon. 
[Drum heats without. 



Par, A drum now of the enemy's ! 

Sec, Lord, Tkroca movousus, cargo, cargo, 

cargo, 71 

AU. Cargo, cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, 

cargo. 
Par, O, ransom, ransom ! — do not hide mine 

eyes. [They seize and blind/old him. 

First Sold. Boskos thromvldo boskos. 




Par. Within these three hoan 't will be time enough to go home.— (Act iv. 1. 17, 38.) 



Par. I know you are the Muskos' regiment; 
And I shall lose my life for want of lan- 
guage: 
If there be here Grerman, or Dane, low Dutch, 
Italian, or French, let him speak to me; 
I will discover that which shall undo 
The Florentine. 

First Sold. Boskos vauvado: — 80 

I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue: — 
Kerelyhonto: — sir. 

Betake thee to thy faith, for seventeen poniards 
Are at thy bosom. 

Par, O! 



First Sold, O, pray, pray, pray ! — 

Manka revania dtUche. 

Sec. Lord. Oscorhididchos volivorco. 

First Sold. The general is content to spare 

thee yet; 89 

And, hoodwink'd as thou art, will lead thee on 

To gather from thee: haply thou mayst inform 

Something to save thy life. 

Par. O, let me live ! 

And all the secrets of our camp I '11 show. 
Their force, their purposes; nay, I '11 speak that 
Which you will wonder at. 

First Sold. But wilt thou faithfully? 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soene 1 



Par, If I do not, damn me. 
First Sold, Acordo lirUa: — 

Come on; thou art granted space. 

[ExUy vrith FaroUes guarded hy four 
Soldiers. Drum heats without. 
Sec. Lard. Go, tell the Count Bouslllon, and 
my brother, 
We 'ye caught the woodcock, and will keep him 
muffled^ 100 

Till we do hear from them. 
Sec. Sold, ' Captain, I will. 

Sec, Lord. 'A will betray us all unto our- 
selves : — 
Inform on that. 
Sec, Sold, So I will, sir. 

First Lord, Till then I II keep him dark and 
safely lock'd. [Exeunt, 

SoBNB II. Florence, A room in the Widou^s 
house. 

Enter Bertrav and Diana. 

Ber. They told me that your name was 

FoutibelL 
Dia, No, my good lord, Diana. 
Ber, TiUed goddess; 

And worth it, with addition ! But, fair soul. 
In your fine frame hath love no quality? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind. 
You are no maiden, but a monument: 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stern; 
And now you should be as your mother was 
^[When your sweet self was got lo 

I Dia. She then was honest 
^ Ber. So should you be.] 

Dia. No: 

My mother did but duty; such, my lord. 
As you owe to your wife. 

Ber. No more o' that, — 

I prithee, do not strive against my vows: 
I was compell'd to her; but I love thee 
By love's own sweet constraint, and will for 

ever 
Do thee all rights of service. 

Dia, Ay, so you serve us 

Till we serve you; but when you have our 
roses, 

1 MtiJIUd, bUndfolded. 
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You barely leave' our thorns to prick ourselves, 
And mock us with our bareness. 

Ber, How have I sworn ! 

Dia, T is not the many oaths that make the 
truth, 21 

But the plain single vow that is vow'd true. 
[ What is not holy, that we swear not by, > 
But take theHigh'st to witness: then, pray you, ^ 
tell me, ] i 

If I should swear by God's great attributes, 
I lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 
When I did love you ill ? This has no holding,' 
To swear by him whom I protest to love. 
That I will work against him. Therefore your 
oaths 29 

Are words and poor conditions, but unaeal'd. 
At least in my opinion. 

Ber. Change it, change it; 

Be not so holy-cruel: love is holy; 
And my integrity ne'er knew the crafts 
That you do charge men with. Stand no more 

off. 
But give thyself unto my sick desires. 
Who then recover: say thou 'rt mine, and ever 
My love as it begins shall so pers^ver. 

Dia, I see that men make ropes in such a 
Bcarre, 
That we '11 forsake ourselves. Give me that 
ring. 

Ber, I '11 lend it thee, my dear; but have no 
power 40 

To give it from me. 

Dia. Will you not, my lord? 

Ber, It IB an honour longing to our house. 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' the world 
In me to lose. 

Dia. Mine honour 's such a ring: 

My chastity 's the jewel of our house, 
Bequeathed down from many ancestors; 
Which were the greatest obloquy i' the world 
In me to lose: thus your own proper wisdom 
Brings in the champion honour on my part, so 
Against your vain assault 

Ber. Here, take my ring: 

My house, mine honour, yea, my life, be thine, 
And I '11 be bid by thee. 



s Barely leave, leave bare, naked. 
* Holding, binding force, validity. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 8. 



Dia, When midnight comes, knock at my 
chamber-window; M 

I '11 order take my mother shall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquered my yet-maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor speak to me: 
My reasons are most strong; and you shall 

know them 
When back again this ring shall be delivered: 
And on your finger, in the night, I '11 put 6i* 
Another ring, that what in time proceeds 
May token to the future our past deeds. 
Adieu, till then; then fail not You have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 
Ber, A heaven on earth I 've won by wooing 
thee. {Exit, 

Dia. For which live long to thank both 
heaven and me ! 
You may so in the end. — 
My mother told me just how he would woo, 
As if she sat in 's heart; she says all men 70 
/ Have the like oaths : [he had sworn to marry me 
^ When his wife 's dead; therefore I '11 lie with 
I him 
' When I am buried.] Since Frenchmen are so 

braid,^ 
Marry that will, I live and die a maid: 
Only, in this disguise, I think 't no sin 
To cozen him that would unjustly win. [ExiX. 

Scene III. The Florentine camp. 
E}Uer the two French Lords. 

First Lord. You have not given him his 
mother's letter? 

Sec. Lord. I have delivered it an hour since: 
there is something in't that stings his nature; 
for, on the reading it, he changed almost into 
another man. 

First Lord. He has much worthy blame laid 
upon him for shaking off so good a wife and 
so sweet a lady. 9 

Sec. Lord. Especially he hath incurred the 
everlasting displeasure of the king, who had 
even tuned his bounty* to sing happiness to 
him. I will tell you a thing, but you shall let 
it dwell darkly with you. 



1 Braid, deceitful. 



« Bounty, benevolence. 



First Lord. When you have spoken it, 't is 
dead, and I am the grave of it. 

Sec. Lord. He hath perverted a young gentle- 
woman here in Florence, of a most chaste re- 
nown; [and this night he fleshes his will in the / 
spoil of her honour:] he hath given her his'^ 
monumental^ ring, and thinks himself made in 
the unchaste composition. 23 




Sac. Lord. I have delirered it an hour linoe.-tAci Ir. s. S.) 

First Lord. [ Now, God delay our rebellion ! / 
as we are ourselves, what things are we I ^ 

Sec. Lord. Merely our own traitors. And ? 
as in the common course of all treasons, we/ 
still see them reveal themselves, till they attain \ 
to their abhorred ends, so he that in this action ^ 
contrives against his own nobility, in his proper < 
stream o'erflows himself. so^ 

First Lord. Is it not meant damnable in us, ' 
to be trumpeters of our unlawful intents?]; 

1 3fonumental, memorial. 
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ACT IV. Soene 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soane S. 



We shall not, then, have his company to- 
night? 

> Sec. Lord. Not till after midnight; [for he 

/ is dieted to his hour. 

i First Lard. That approaches apace: I would 

< gladly have him see his company^ anatomized, 
'^ that he might take a measure of his 0¥m judg- 
! ments, wherein so curiously' he had set this 

< counterfeit' 40 
'' Sec Lord. We will not meddle with him 
^ till he come; for his presence must be the whip 
i of the other. ] 

First Lord. In the mean time, what hear 
you of these wars? 

Sec. Lord. I hear there is an overture of 
peace. 

First Lord. Nay, I assure you, a peace con- 
cluded. 

tSec. Lord. What will Count Bousillon do 
then? will he travel higher, or return again 
into France? 6i 

First Lord. I perceive, by this demand, you 
are not altogether of his council. 

Sec. Lord. Let it be forbid, sir ! so should I 
be a great deal of his act 

First Lord. Sir, his wife, some two months 
since, fled from his house; her pretence is a 
pilgrimage to Saint Jaques le Grand; which 
holy undertaking, with most austere sancti- 
mony, she accomplished; and, there residing, 
the tenderness of her nature became as a prey 
to her grief; in fine, made a groan of her last 
breath; and now she sings in heaven. 

Sec. Lord. How is this justified?* 

First Lord. The stronger* part of it by her 
own letters, which make her story true, even 
to the point of her death: her death itself, 
which could not be her office to say is come, 
was faithfully confirmed by the rector of the 
place. «» 

Sec. Lord. Hath the count all this intelli- 
gence? 

First Lord. Ay, and the particular confirma- 
tions, point from point, to the full arming of 
the verity. 

^ Q Sec. Lord. I am heartily sorry that he '11 
^ be glad of this. 



^ Cotnpany, companion. > Curiously, carefally. 
■ Counterfeit, false coin, i.e. Parollet. 
* JuetiJUd, proved. ^ Stnmger, more certain. 
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First Lord. How mightily sometimes we 
make us comforts of our losses ! ; 

Sec. Lord. And how mightily some other! 
times we drown our gain in tears ! The great ] 
dignity that his valour hath here acquired for> 
him shall at home be encountered with a shame ■ 
as ample. ss^' 

First Lord. The web of our life is of a ^ 
mingled yam, good and ill together: our vir-i 
tues would be proud, if our faults whipped ^ 
them not; and our crimes would despair, if j 
they were not cherished by our virtues. 

Enter a Mesaetiger. 

How now ! where 's your master? f9 

Serv. He met the duke in the street, sir, of \ 
whom he hath taken a solemn leave: his lord-^ 
ship wiU next morning for France. The duke \ 
hath offered him letters of commendations to ' 
the king. [Exit. '> 

Sec. Lord. They shall be no more than need- > 
ful there, if they were more than they can- 
commend. 

First Lord. They cannot be too sweet for'> 
the king's tartness. Here 's his lordship now.^.' 

Enter Bertram. 

How now, my lord ! is't not after midnight? 

Ber. I have to-night dispatched sixteen 
businesses, a month's length a^piece, by an 
abstract of success:^ I have congied:^ with the 
duke, done my adieu with his nearest; buried 
a wife, mourned for her; writ to my lady 
mother I am returning; entertained^ my con- 
voy; and between these main parcels of dis- 
patch, effected many nicer needs: the last was 
the greatest, but that I have not ended yet 

Sec. Lord. If the business be of any diffi- 
culty, and this morning your departure hence, 
it requires haste of your lordship. i09 

Ber. I mean, the business is not ended, as fear- 
ing to hear of it hereafter. But shall we have 
this dialogue between the fool and the soldier? 
Come, bring forth this counterfeit module,* has 
deceived me, like a double-meaning prophesier. 

Sec. Lord. Q Bring him forth: has sat i' the^ 
stocks all night, poor gallant knave. > 

*An ahtttract o/succeee, a few brief succeaaful strokea. 
T Congied, taken leave. « Entertained, engaged. 
9 Counterfeit module, delusive image. 
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ACT IV. SceiiA 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene S. 



I Ber. No matter; his heels have deserved it, 
in usurping his spurs so long. How does he 
carry himself? 120 

iS^. L<yrd, I have told your lordship already, 
— ^the stocks carry him. But, to answer you 
as you would be understood; he weeps hke a 
'. wench that had shed^ her milk:] he hath con- 
fessed himself to Morgan, whom he supposes 
to be a friar, from the time of his remembrance 
to this very instant disaster of his setting i' the 
stocks: and what think you he hath confessed ? 
Ber. Nothing of me, has a'? 129 

Sec, Lord. His confession is taken, and it 
shall be read to his face: if your lordship be 
in 't, as I believe you are, you must have the 
patience to hear it 

Ber. A plague upon him ! [looking ojf]. Muf > 
fled! he can say nothing of me. — Hush, hush! 

JSnter the tix Soldiers^ hringhig in Parolles 
blindfolded. 

jFirat Loiri. Hoodman^ comes! — Portotar- 
tarossa. 

First Sold. He calls for the tortures: what 
will you say without 'em? 

Par. I will confess what I know without 
constraint: if ye pinch me like a pasty, I can 
say no more. i4i 

Pirst Sold. Bosko ckimurcho. 

Pirst Lord, BobHibindo chicurmurco. 

P\rst Sold. You are a merciful general — 
Oar general bids you answer to what I shall 
ask you out of a note. 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

Firtt Sold. [Reads] "First demand of him how 
many hone the duke is strong." What say you to 
that? 150 

Par. Five or six thousand; but very weak 
and unserviceable: the troops are all scattered, 
and the commanders very poor rogues, upon 
my reputation and credit, and as I hope to live. 

First Sold. Shall I set down your answer so? 

Par. Do: I '11 take the sacrament on't, how 
and which way you will 

Ber. All 's one to him. What a past-saving 

slave is this ! 159 

^ [ First Lord. You *re deceived, my lord : this 

}is Monsieur Parolles, the gallant militarist, — 

^Shsd, QiMet s HixOman, Parolles bUndfolded. 



that was his own phrase, — that had the whole 
theoric of war in the knot of his scarf, and the 
practice in the chape' of his dagger. 

Sec. Lord. I will never trust a man again 
for keeping his sword clean; nor believe he can 
have everything in him by wearing his apparel 
neatly.] 

First Sold. Well, that 's set down. 169 

Par. Five or six thousand horse, I said, — I 
will say true, — or thereabouts, set down, — ^for 
I '11 speak truth. 

First Lord. He 's very near the truth in this. 

^Ber. But I con him no thanks for 't, in the 
nature he delivers it. ] 

Par, Poor rogues, I pray you, say. 

First Sold. Well, that 's set down. 

Par. I humbly thank you, sir: a truth's a 
truth, the rogues are marvellous poor. 179 

First Sold. [Reads] "Demand of him, of what 
strength they are a-foot."* What say you to that? 

Par. By my troth, sir, if I were to live this 
present hour, I will tell true. Let me see: 
[Spurio, a hundred and fifty; Sebastian, so 
many; Corambus, so many; Jaques, so many; 
Guiltian, Cosmo, Lodowick, and Gratii, two 
hundred fifty each; mine own company, Chito- 
pher, Vaumond, Bentii, tw^o hundred fifty 
each: so that] the muster-file, rotten and sound, 
upon my life, amounts not to fifteen thousand 
poll; half of the which dare not shake the snow 
from off their cassocks, lest they shake them- 
selves to pieces. 

Ber. What shall be done to him? 

First Lord. Nothing, but let him have 
thanks. — Demand of him my condition,* and 
what credit I have with the duke. 

First Sold. WeU, that's set down. [Reads] 
"You shall demand of him, whether one Captain 
Dumain be i' the camp, a Frenchman; what his repu- 
tation is with the duke; what his valour, honesty, 
and ezpertness in wars; or whether he thinks it were 
not possible, with well- weighing sums of gold, to cor- 
rupt him to a revolt." What say you to this? 
what do you know of it? 

Par. I beseech you, let me answer to the 
particular of the inter'gatories: demand them 
singly. 2(» 

First Sold. Do you know this Captain Dumain? 

s Chape, the metal tip at the end of the scabbard. 
* A-/oot, i.e. in infantry. < Condition, character. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 



ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soene 3. 



Par. I know him: a' waa a botcher's 'pren- 
tice in Paris, from whence he was whipped for 
getting the shrieve's fool with child, — a dumb 
innocent^ that could not say him nay. 214 

\Firtt Lord {Dumain) lifU his hand 
as if to strike ParoUes, 
Ber, Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; 
*' Q though I know his brains are forfeit to the 
' next tile that falls. 

^ First Sold, Well, is this captain in the Duke 
''of Florence's camp? 219 

< Par, Upon my knowledge, he is, and lousy. 

< First Lord. Nay, look not so upon me; we 

< shall hear of your lordship anon. J 

First Sold, What is his reputation with the 
duke? 

Par, The duke knows him for no other but 
a poor officer of mine; and writ to me this 
other day to turn him out o' the band: I think 
I have his letter in my pocket 
First Sold, Marry, we '11 search. 220 

Par. In good sadness, I do not know; either 
it is there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's 
other letters, in my tent. 

First Sold. Here 't is; here 's a paper : shall 
I read it to you? 
Par, I do not know if it be it or no. 
Ber. Our interpreter does it welL 
FSrst Lord. Excellently. 
First Sold. [Reads] 288 

" Dian, the count 's a fool, and full of gold/'— 
Par, That is not the duke's letter, sir; that 
is an advertisement to a proper maid in Flor- 
ence, one Diana, to take heed of the allurement 
of one Count Bousillon, a foolish idle boy, but, 
for all that, very ruttish: I pray you, sir, put 
it up again. [Bertram lifts his hand as if 

to strike ParoUes, 
First Sold. Nay, I '11 read it first, by your 
favour. 

Par, My meaning in 't, I protest, was very 
S honest in the behalf of the maid; Qfor I knew 
;the young count to be a dangerous and lasci- 
> vious boy, who is a whale to virginity, and de- 
( vours up all the fry it finds. ] 2fio 

Ber, Damnable, both-sides rogue ! 
First Sold, [Beads] 
**When he swears oaths, bid him drop gold, and 
take it; 
After he scores, he never pays the score: 
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Half won is match well made; match, and well 
moke it; 
He ne'er pays after-debts, take it before; 
And say a soldier, Dian, told thee this. 
Men are to mell^ with, boys are not to kiss: 
For count of this,^ the count 's a fool, I know it. 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 

Thine, as he TOwed to thee in thine ear, 20D 
Parolles." 

Ber, He shall be whipped through the army, 
with this rhyme in 's forehead. 

Sec, Lord, This is your devoted friend, sir, 
the manifold linguist, and the armipotent 
soldier. 

Ber, I could endure any thing before but a 
cat, and now he 's a cat to me. 

First Sold, I perceive, sir, by the general's 

looks, we shall be fain to hang you. 269 

[First Lord whispers to the Soldier. 

Par. [Falls on his knees] My life, sir, in any 
case: not that I am afraid to die; but that, my 
offences being many, I would repent out the 
remainder of nature: let me live, sir, in a dtui- 
geon, i' the stocks, or any where, so I may live. 

Fir^ Sold, We '11 see what may be done, so 
you confess freely; therefore, once more to 
this Captain Dumain: you have answered to 
his reputation with the duke, and to his val- 
our: what is his honesty? 279 

Par. He will steal, sir, an egg out of a clois- 
ter: for rapes and ravishments he parallels 
Nessus: he professes not keeping of oaths; in 
breaking 'em he is stronger than Hercules: 
he will lie, sir, with such volubility, that you 
would think truth were a fool : [drunkenness) 
is his best virtue, for he will be swine-drunk; | 
and in his sleep he does little harm, save to? 
his bed-clothes about him; but they know his? 
conditions, and lay him in straw.^ I have but^ 
little more to say, sir, of his honesty: he has 
every thing that an honest man should not 
have; what an honest man should have, he 
has nothing. 293 

First Lord. I begin to love him for this. 

^Ber, For this description of thine honesty ? ' 
A pox upon him for me, he 's more and more \ 
a cat.] i 



1 Mell, meddle. 

s Count of this, take notice of this. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 8. 



First Sold, Wliat say you to his ezpertness 
in war? 298 

Par. Faith, sir, has led^ the drum before 
the English tragedians, — to belie him, I will 
not, — ^and more of his soldiership I know not; 
[except, in that country he had the honour to 
be the officer at a place there called Mile-end, 
?to instruct for the doubling of files:] I would 



do the man what honour I can, but of this I 
am not certain. 

{First Lord. He hath out-villained viUanyJ 
so far, that the rarity redeems him. \ 

Ber. A pox on him, he 's a cat still. ] \ 

First Sold. His qualities being at this poor 
price, I need not to ask you if gold will cor- 
rupt him to revolt. sio 




Ber. Good morrow, noble captain.— (Act It. 8. 3J0.) 



Par. Sir, for a cardecue* he will sell the fee- 
) simple of his salvation, [the inheritance of it; 
Sand cut the entail from all remainders, and a 
^perpetual succession for it perpetually.] 

First Sold. What's his brother, the other 
Captain Dumain? 

Sec Lord. Why does he ask him of me? 

First Sold. WhsiV&hel 3i9 

Par. E'en a crow o' the same nest ; not al- 
together so great as the first in goodness, but 

iXed, carried. 

s Osrdecue, quart d'^a, a quarter of a French crowns 
fifteen pence. 



greater a great deal in evil: he excels his bro- 
ther for a coward, yet his brother is reputed 
one of the best that is: in a retreat he outruns 
any lackey ; marry, in coming on he has the 
cramp. 

First Sold. If your life be saved, will you 
undertake to betray the Florentine? 

Par. Ay, and the captain of his horse. Count 
BousiUon. 

First Sold. I '11 whisper with the general, 
and know his pleasure. 3S0 

Par. [Aside\ I'll no more drumming; a 
plague of all drums ! Only to seem to deserve 
47 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 



well, and to beguile the supposition of that 
lascivious young boy the count, have I run 
into this danger: yet who would have sus- 
pected an ambush where I was taken? 

First Sold, There is no remedy, sir, but you 
must die [Parolles groans\: the general says, 
you that have so traitorously discovered the 
secrets of your army, and made such pestifer- 
ous reports of men very nobly held, can serve 
the world for no honest use ; therefore you must 
die. — CJome, headsman, off with his head. 842 

Par, O Lord, sir, let me live, or let me see 
my death I 

First Sold, That shall you, and take your 
leave of all your friends. [Unmujlvig him. 
So, look about you: know you any here? 
[All laiigh, and bow mockingly to FaroUes, 

Ber, Good morrow, noble captain. 849 

Sec, Lord. Grod bless you, Captain ParoUes. 

First Lord, God save you, noble captain. 

Sec Lord Captain, what greeting will you 
to my Lord Lafeu? I am for France. 

First Lord, Good captain, will you give me 
a copy of the sonnet you writ to Diana in be- 
half of the Count Bousillon ? an I were not a 
very coward, I 'd compel it of you: but fare you 
well. [Exeunt Bertram and Lordsy laughing. 

First Sold, You are undone, captain; all 
but your scarf, that has a knot on 't yet 859 

Far, [Rising] Who cannot be crushed with 
a plot? 

!' First Sold, [If you could find out a country 
where but women were that had received so 
much shame, you might begin an impudent na- 
tion.^ Fare ye well, sir; I am for France too : we 
shall speak of you there. [Exit with Soldiers, 
Par. Yet am I thankful: if my heart were 
great, 
'T would burst at this. Captain I'll be no 

more; 
But I will eat and drink, and sleep as soft 
As captain shall: simply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himself a 
braggart, 87o 

Let him fear this; for it wiU come to pass, 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 
Bust, sword ! cool, blushes ! and, Parolles, live 
Safest in shame ! being f ooFd, by foolery thrive ! 
There 's place and means for every man alive. 
I '11 after them. [Exit, 
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[ Scene IV. Florence, Room in the Widow's ' 
house. \ 

Enter Helena, Widow, and Diana. \ 

Hd. That you may well perceive I have not 
wrong'd you. 
One of the greatest in the Christian world 
Shall be my surety ; 'fore whose throne 't is 

needful, 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel: 
Time was, I did him a desired office. 
Dear almost as his life; which gratitude 
Through flintyTartar's bosom would peep forth, \ 
And answer, thanks: I duly am inform'd 
His grace is at Marseilles; to which place < 
We have convenient convoy. You must know, • 
I am supposed dead: the army breaking,^ ii ' 
My husband hies him home ; where, heaven 

aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We '11 be before our welcome. ' 

Wid, Gentle madam, > 

You never had a servant to whose trust 
Your business was more welcome. \ 

Hd. Nor you, mistress, "^ 

Ever a friend whose thoughts more truly labour ^ 
To recompense your love: doubt not but heaven ; 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's 
dower, \ 

As it hath fated her to be my motive^ so ; 

And helper to a husband. But, O strange men ! > 
That can such sweet use make of what they hate, \ 
When saucy trusting of the cozen'd thoughts { 
Defiles the pitchy night ! so lust doth play ^ 
With what it loathes, for that which is away: J 
But more of this hereafter. — You, Diana, \ 
Under my poor instructions yet must suffer \ 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honesty^ 

Gk) with your impositions,^ I am yours 
Upon your will to suffer. 

Hel. Yet, I pray you: so' 

But, with the word, the time wiU bring on^ 
summer, < 

When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns, \ 
And be as sweet as sharp. We must away; \ 
Our wagon is prepaid, and time revives us: \ 



1 Breaking, disbanding. 

2 Motive, instrument 



* ImpoiiUona, injunctiona. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 



; AlX 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL*. Still the fine 's 

< the crown; 35 

Whate'er the course, the end is the renown. 

( [Exeufit.2 

Scene Y. RcmsUlon. Hall of the Countetii 
house. 

Enter Countess, Lafeu, and Clown. 
Laf. No, no, no, your son was misled with 



a snipt- taffeta fellow^ there, [whose villanous> 
saffron would have made all the unbaked and ^ 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour Q your J 
daughter-in-law had been alive at this hour, 
and your son here at home, more advanced by 
the king than by that red-tailed humble-bee I 
speak of. 7 

Count. I would I had not known him ! it 
was the death of the most virtuous gentle- 
woman that ever nature had praise for creat- 




Clo. The black prince, lir; oUm, the prince of darkneu; a2ta«, the deTil.HAct iT. 6. 44, 45.) 



ing: if she had partaken of my flesh, and cost 
me the dearest groans of a mother, I could not 
have owed her a more rooted love. 13 

Laf. T was a good lady, 't was a good lady: 
we may pick a thousand salads ere we light on 
such another herb. 

Clo. Indeed, sir, she was the sweet-marjoram 
of the salad, or rather, the herb of grace.^ 

1 A tnipUtaffeta fellow, a fellow who wore ribbons or 
■Dippings of taffeta— Laf eu'8 contemptuous allusion to 
Parolles' fine clothea Compare ii. 5. 1&-21. 

* Herb ofgrace^ rue. 
VOL. V. 



Laf They are not herbs, you knave ; they 
are nose-herbs. 20 

Clo. I am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir ; I 
have not much skill in grass. 

[Za/. Whether dost thou profess thyself, — } 
a knave or a fool? / 

Clo. A fool, sir, at a woman's service, and a / 
knave at a man's. ) 

Laf. Your distinction? ? 

Clo. I would cozen the man of his wife, and ^ 
do his service. / 

Laf. Soyouwereaknaveathisservice,indeed. / 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. 



Clo, And I would give his wife my bauble, 
sir, to do her service. 

Laf, I will subscribe for thee, thou art both 
knave and fool. 

Clo, At your service. 

Laf, No, no, no. 

Clo, Why, sir, if I cannot serve you, I can 
serve as great a prince as you are. 

Laf, Who's that? a Frenchman? 40 

Clo, Faith, sir, a' has an English name; but 
his fisnomy is more hotter in France than there. 

Laf, What prince is that? 

Clo. The black prince, sir; alia$y the prince 
of darkness; aliasy the devil. 

Laf Hold thee, there's my purse: I give 
thee not this to suggest^ thee from thy master 
thou talkest of; serve him still. 48 

Clo, I am a woodland fellow, sir, that always 
loved a great fire; and the master I speak of 
ever keeps a good fire. But, sure, he is the 
prince of the world, let his nobility remain 
in 's court. I am for the house with the nar- 
row gate, which I take to be too little for 
pomp to enter: some that humble thexnselves 
may; but the many will be too chill and ten- 
der, and they 'U be for the flowery way that 
leads to the broad gate and the great fire. 58 

Laf Gro thy ways, I begin to be a-weary 
of thee; and I tell thee so before, because I 
would not fall out with thee.] Go thy ways: 
let my horses be well looked to, without any 
tricks. 

Clo, If I put any tricks upon 'em, sir, they 
shall be jades' tricks; which are their own 
right by the law of nature. [Exit, 

Laf A shrewd knave and an unhappy.* 

Count, So he is. My lord that 's gone made 
himself much sport out of him : by his au- 
thority he remains here, which he thinks is a 
patent for his sauciness; and, indeed, he has 
no pace,' but runs where he will. 7i 

Laf I like him well; 'tis not amis& And 
I was about to tell you, since I heard of the 
good lady's death, and that my lord your son 

1 Suggest, seduce. > Unhappy, roguiah. 

s No paoe, no settled, orderly habits. 
60 



was upon his return home, I moved the king^ 
my master to speak in the behalf of my 
daughter; which, in the minority of them 
both, his majesty, out of a self-gracious re- 
membrance, did first propose: his highness 
hath promised me to do it: and, to stop up the 
displeasure he hath conceived against your 
son, there is no fitter matter. How does your 
ladyship like it? ss 

Count, With very much content, my lord ; 
and I wish it happily effected. 

Laf His highness comes post from Mar- 
seilles, of as able body as when he numbered 
thirty: he will be here to-morrow, or I am de- 
ceived by him that in such intelligence hath 
seldom failed. ss 

Count. It rejoices me that I hope I shall see 
him ere I die. I have letters that my son will 
be here to-night : I shall beseech your lord- 
ship to remain with me till they meet to- 
gether. 

£Laf, Madam, I was thinking with what! 
manners I might safely be admitted. 

Count, You need but plead your honourable 
privilege. 

Laf Lady, of that I have made a bold'> 
charter; but, I thank my God, it holds yet.] ; 

Re-enter Clown. 

Clo, O madam, yonder 's my lord your son 
with a patch of velvet on 's face : whether 
there be a scar under 't or no, the velvet 
knows; but 't is a goodly patch of velvet: [his> 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half,^ 
but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Laf A scar nobly got, or a noble scar, is a^ 
good livery of honour; so belike is that 

Clo, But it is your carbonadoed* face.] 

Laf Let us go see your son, I pray you: I 

long to talk with the young noble soldier, iw 

[Exeunt Countess and Lafeu, 

Clo. Faith, there 's a dozen of 'em, with de- 
licate fine hats, and most courteous feathers, 
which bow the head and nod at every man. 

[Exit. 

* CaHwnadoed, diafle^ored with cuts. 
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ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Scene 2. 



ACT V. 



Scene L Tke codtt of Framey near Marseilles, 

Enter Helena, Widow, aiid Diana, with two 
Attendants, 

Hd, But this exceeding posting day and 

night 
Must wear your spirits low; we cannot help it: 
But, since you Ve made the days and nights 

as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
Be bold you do so grow in my requital 
As nothing can unroot you. — In happy time; — 

E^vter a Gentleman. 

This man may help me to his majesty's ear. 
If he would spend his power. — God save you, 
sir. 

Gent, And you. 

Hel. Sir, I have seen you in the court of 
France. lo 

Gent. I have been sometimes there. 

Uel. I do presume, sir, that you are not fall'n 
From the report that goes upon your goodness; 
And therefore, goaded with most sharp occa- 
sions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The use of your own virtues; for the which 
I shall continue thankful. 

Gent, What 's your will ? 

Hel. That it will please you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 
And aid me with that store of power you have 
To come into his presence. 21 

Gent. The king 's not here. 

Hd, Not here, sir ! 

Gent, Not, indeed: 

He hence remov'd last night, and with more 

haste 
Than is his use. 

Wid. Lord, how we lose our pains ! 

Hel. All's well that ends well yet, 
Though time seem so adverse and means un- 
fit— 
I do beseech you, whither is he gone? 

Gent. ^^LBiry, as I take it, to Eousillon; 
Whither I am going. 

Hd. I do beseech you, sir, 



Since you are like to see the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand; 31 
Which, I presume, shall render you no blame. 
But rather make you thank your pains for it 
I will come after you with what good speed 
Our means will make us means. 




JleL That it will please you 
To give this poor peUtion to the king -(Act r. 1. 18, 19.) 

Gent, This I '11 do for you. 

Hel. And you shall find yourself to be well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er falls more. — We must to horse 

again: — 
Go, go, provide. 



[Exeunt. 



Scene II. Rausillon. The court-yard of 
the Countesifs house. 

Enter Clown, meeting Parolles in tattered 
apparel. 

Par, Good Monsieur Lavache, give my 
Lord Laf eu this letter : I have ere now, sir, 
51 
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ACT V. Soene 2. 



been better known to you, when I have held 
familiarity with fresher clothes; but I am 
now, sir, muddied in Fortune's mood, and 
smell somewhat strong of her strong dis- 
pleasure. 

Clo, Truly, Fortune's displeasure is but 

sluttish, if it smell so strongly as thou speak- 

^est of : QI will henceforth eat no fish of For- 

^ tune's buttering. Prithee, allow the wind.* lO 



Par. Nay, you need not to stop your nose, : 
sir; I spake but by a metaphor. c 

Clo. Indeed, sir, if your metaphor stink, I - 
will stop my nose; or against any nian's meta- : 
phor. Prithee, get thee further. 

Par. Pray you, sir, deliver me this paper. ^ 

Clo. Foh, prithee, stand away: a paper frona 
Fortune's close-stool to give to a nobleman I ] 
Look, here he comes himself. 19 




Par. Najr, 70a need not to itop yoor noae, sir; I spake but by a metaphor.— (Act t. £. U, 11) 



Enter Lafeu. 

[ f Here is a pur of Fortune's, sir, or of Fortune's 
/ cat, — but not a musk-cat, — that has fallen into 
p the unclean fishpond of her displeasure, and, 
)as he says, is muddied withal: pray you, sir, 
>use the carp as you may; for he looks like 
>a poor, decayed, ingenious,* foolish, rascally 
? knave. I do pity his distress in my similes 
^of comfort, and leave him to your lordship.] 

[Exit. 

1 AUow the loind, don't stop it, stand to the leeward 
of me. 
3 Ingeniout, conscious how contemptible he is. 
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Par. My lord, I am a man whom Fortune 
hath cruelly scratched. 29 

Laf. And what would you have me to do, 
't is too late to pare her nails now. Q Wherein) 
have you played the knave with Fortune, that; 
she should scratch you, who of herself is a^; 
good lady, and would not have knaves thrive; 
long under her ? ] There 's a caixiecue for you: ^ 
let the justices make you and Fortune friends; 
I am for other business. 

Par. I beseech your honour to hear me one 
single word. 

J[^Laf. You beg a single penny more: come?- 
you shall ha 't; save your word. 40) 
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ACT v. Scene 3. 



} jPar.2 My name, my good lord, is Parollea 
{ Laf. QYou beg more than "word," then. — ^] 
Oox^ my passion! give me your hand: — how 
does your drum? 

Par, O my good lord, you were the first 
that found me I 

Laf, Was I, in sooth? and I was the first 
that lost thee. 

Par, It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in 

aome grace, for you did bring me out. fio 

^ Laf, Out upon thee, knave ! Qdost thou put 

>upon me at once both the office of God and 

^the devil? one brings thee in grace, and the 

t other brings thee out.3 \TmmpeU Mund^^ The 

king's coming; I know by his trumpets. — 

Sirrah, inquire further after me; I had talk of 

you last night : though you are a fool and a 

knave, you shall eat; go to, follow. 

Par, I praise God for you. \Exeunt, 

Scene III. EatuiUon, A room in the 
CourUest^s house. 

Flourish, Enter Kino, Countess, Lafeu, 
the two French Lords, with Attendants, 

King. We lost a jewel of her; and our esteem 
Was made much poorer by it: but your son. 
As mad in folly, lack'd the sense to know 
Her estimation home. 

Count, Tis past, my liege; 

And I beseech your majesty to make it 
Natural rebellion, done i' the blaze of youth; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force, 
CKerbears it, and bums on. 

King. My honour'd lady, 

I have forgiven and forgotten all; 
Though my revenges were high^ bent upon 
him, 10 

And watch'd the time to shoot 

Laf, This I must say, — 

But first I beg my pardon, — ^the young lord 
Did to his majesty, his mother, and his lady. 
Offence of mighty note; but to himself 
The greatest wrong of all: he lost a wife, 
Whose beauty did astonish the survey 
Of richest eyes; whose words all ears took 
captive; 



1 Cox, God's (disguised fonn of the word), 
s HigK violently. 



Whose dear perfection hearts that scom'd to 

serve 
Humbly call'd mistresa 

King. Praising what is lost 

Makes the remembrance dear. — Well, call 
him hither; — so 

We 're reconcil'd, and the first view shall kill 
All repetition: — let him not ask our pardon; 
The nature of his great offence is dead. 
And deeper than oblivion we do bury 
Th' incensing relics of it: let him approach, 
A stranger, no offender; and inform him 
So 'tis our will he should. 

First Oent. I shall, my liege. [Exit, 

King, What says he to your daughter? 

have you spoke? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your 

highness. 
King, Then shall we have a matcL I 've 
letters sent me so 

That set him high in fame. 

Re-enter First Lord, ushering in Bertram. 

Laf, He looks well on 't 

King, I am not a day of season,' 
For thou mayst see a sunshine and a hail 
In me at once: but to the brightest beams 
Distracted clouds give way; so stand thou forth. 
The time is fair again. 

Ber, [Kneeling] My high-repented blames. 
Dear sovereign, pardon to me. 

Ki7ig, All is whole; 

[Bertram rises. 
Not one word more of the consumed time. 
Let's take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'st decrees 
Th' inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 41 
Steals ere we can effect them. You remember 
The daughter of this lord? 

Ber. Admiringly, my liege: at first 
I stuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 
Durst make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
[Where the impression of mine eye infixing, ) 
Contempt hisscomful perspective* did lend me, ; 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour;*) 
Scom'd a fair colour, or express'd it stol'n; 50 > 
Extended or contracted all proportions ( 



s A day qf tecuwi, a seuonable day. 
* Perspective, an optical glass. » Favour, features. 
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To a most hideous object:] thence it came 
That shewhom all men prais'd^and whom myself, 
Since I have lost, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The dust that did offend it. 

King. Well excus'd: 

That thou didst love her, strikes some scores 

aw^ay 
From the great compt : but love that comes 

/too late, 
Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried, 
To the gi*eat sender turns a sour offence, 
> Crying, " That 's good that 's gone." fOur rash 
^ faults «0 

«f Make trivial price of serious things we have, 
J Not knowing them until we know their grave: 
^Oft our displeasures,^ to ourselves unjust, 
\ Destroy our friends, and after weep their dust: 
J Our own love waking cries to see what 's done, 
{ While shameful hate sleeps out the afternoon.] 
Be this sw^eet Helen's knell, and now forget 

her. 
Send forth your amorous token for fair 

Maudlin: 
The main consents are had ; and here we '11 stay 
To see our widower's second marriage-day. 70 
Count. Which better than the first, O dear 
heaven, bless ! 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cesse ! * 
Laf. Come on, my son, in whom my house's 
name 
Must be digested,^ give a favour from you. 
To sparkle in the spirits of my daughter. 
That she may quickly come. — 

[Bertram gives Lafeu a ring. 
By my old beard, 
And every hair that 's on't, Helen, that 's dead, 
Was a sweet creature: such a ring as this. 
The last tliat e'er I took her leave at court, 
I saw upon her finger. 
Ber. Hers it waa not. 80 

King. Now, pray you, let me see it; for 
mine eye. 
While I was speaking, oft was fasten'd to't — 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it 

Helen, 
I bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help, that by this token 

1 Ditfieaaurety dialikefl. 
s Ceuey cease. 

* Digetted, i.e. aud so reduced to nothing, and lost 
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I would relieve her. Had you that craft, to 

reave* her 
Of what should stead her most? 

Ber. My gracious sovereign, 

Howe'er it pleases you to take it so, 
The ring was never hers. 

Count. Son, on my life, 

I 've seen her wear it; and she reckon'd it 90 
At her life's rate. 
Laf. I 'm sure I saw her wear it. 

Ber. You are deceived, my lord ; she never 
saw it: 
In Florence was it from a caaement thrown 

me, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it: noble she was, and thought 
I stood engaged: but when I had subscribed 
To mine own fortune,* and inform'd her fully 
I could not answer in that course of honour 
As she had made the overture, she ceas'd 
In heavy satisfaction,^ and would never lOO 
Beceive the ring again. 

King. Plutus himself. 

That knows the tinct^ and multiplying me- 
dicine. 
Hath not in nature's mystery more science 
Than I have in this ring: 'twas mine, 'twas 

Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you. Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourself, 
Confess 'twas hers, and by what rough en- 
forcement 
You got it from her: she call'd the saints to 

surety 
That she would never put it from her finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, — no 
Where you have never come, — or sent it us 
Upon her great disaster. 
Ber. She never saw it 

King. Thou speak'st it falsely, as I love 
mine honour; 
And mak'st conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain shut out If it should prove 
That thou art so inhuman, — 't will not prove 



* Reave, bereave, deprive. 

» Subserib'd to mine own fortune, acknowledged how 
matters stood with me. 
« Heavy tati^action, sorrowful acquiescence. 
7 Tinet, tincture. 
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And yet I know not: — thou didst hate her 

deadly, 
And she is dead; which nothing, but to close 
Her eyes myself, could win me to believe. 
More than to see this ring. — Take him 
away. — [Guards seize Bertram, 

i{JA.y fore-past proofs, however the matter fall, 
^ Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 122 

< Having vainly f ear'd too little. — Away with 
\ him!—] 
We '11 sift this matter further. 

Ber, If you shall prove 

This ring was ever her% you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet she never was. [Exit^ guarded. 
King. I am wrapped in dismal thinkings. 

Enier a Gentleman. 
Gent, Gracious sovereign, 

Whether I Ve been to blame or no, I know not: 
[Presenting a letter to the King, 
Here 's a petition from a Florentine, iso 

Who hath for four or five removes^ come short 
To tender it herself. I undertook it. 
Vanquished thereto by the fair grace and speech 
Of the poor suppliant, who by this, I know, 
,^1^ here attending: [her business looks in her 
\ With an importing' visage; and she told me, 
/ In a sweet verbal brief, it did concern 
' Youi* highness with herself. ] 1S8 

King, [Reads\ "Upon his many protestations 
to marry me when his wife was dead, I blush to 
say it, ho won me. Now is the Count Roiudllon a 
widower: his tows are forfeited to me, and my hon- 
our's paid to him. He stole from Florence, taking 
no leave, and I follow him to his country for justice: 
grant it me, king! in you it best lies; otherwise a 
seducer flourishes, and a poor maid is undone. 

Diana Capulet." 

Laf, I will buy me a son-in-law in a fair, 

and toll 3 for this: 

I '11 none of him. 

King, The heavens have thought well on 

thee, Lafeu, 150 

To bring forth this discovery. — Seek these 

suitors: — 
Go speedily and bring again the count. 

[Exeunt Gentleman and some Attendants. 

1 Removet^ stages of her Journey; for she failed to over- 
take the king, 
s Importing, significant * ToU, pay toll. 



I am afeard the life of Helen, lady, iss 

Was foully snatch'd. 
Count, Now, justice on the doers ! 

Re-enter Bertram, guarded. 

King. I wonder, sir, sith wives are mon- 
sters to you, 

And that you fly them as you swear them 
lordship. 

Yet you desire to marry. 

Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow and 
Diana. 

What woman 's that? 
Dia, I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet: 
My suit, as I do understand, you know, 16O 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 
Wid, I am her mother, sir, whose age and 
honour 
Both suffer under this complaint we bring; 
And both shall cease,^ without your remedy. 
King, Come hither, count: do you know 

these women? 
Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: do they chaige me 
further? 
Dia, Why do you look so strange upon your 

wife? 
Ber, She 's none of mine, my lord. 
Dia, If you shall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heaven's vows, and those are 
mine; 171 

You give away myself, which is known mine; 
For I by vow am so embodied yours, 
That she which marries you must marry me, — 
Either both or none. 

Laf, [To Bertram] Your reputation comes 
too diort for my daughter ; you are no hus- 
band for her. 
Ber, My lord, this is a fond and desperate 
creature, 
Whom sometime I have laugh'd with: let your 
highness 179 

Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour 
Than for to think that I would sink it here. 

* CeoM, come to an end, perish. 
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King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them 

ill to friend 182 

Till your deeds gain them: fairer prove your 

honour 
Than in my thought it lies ! 
I Dia, [ Good my lord, 

(Ask him upon his oath, if he does think 
I He had not my virginity. 
I K%ng.2 What say'st thou to herl 

Ber. She 's impudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamester to the camp. 

Dia, He does me wrong, my lord; if I were so, 
He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 191 
[Showing it to the King and Countess, 
Whose high respect and rich validity^ 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that. 
He gave it to a commoner o' the camp, 
If I be one. 

Count. He blushes, and 't is it: 
Of six preceding ancestors, that gem, 
Conf err'd by testament to the sequent issue. 
Hath it been oVd and worn. This ia his wife; 
That ring 's a thousand proofs. 

King. Methought you said 

You saw one here in court could witness it 200 

Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
So bad an instrument: his name 's Parolles. 

Laf, I saw the man to-day, if man he be. 

King, Find him, and bring him hither. 

[Exit Zafeu. 

Ber. What of him? 

He 's quoted for a most perfidious slave, 
With all the spots o' the world taz'd and 

debosh'd,* 
Whose nature sickens but to speak a truth. 
Am I or that or this for what he '11 utter, 
That will speak any thing? 

King. She hath that ring of yours. 

Ber, I think she has: certain it is I lik'd her, 
And boarded her i' the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint, 
As all impediments in fancy's course 2U 

Are motives of more fancy; and, in fine. 
Her own suit, coming with her modern^ grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate: she got the ring; 



1 Validity, value. 
s Modem, modiah. 



s Deboih'd, debased. 
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[And I had that which any inferior might < 
At market-price have bought]] < 

Dia. I must be patient: 

You, that have tum'd off a first so noble wife. 
May justly diet me.* I pray you yet, — 2ai 
Since you lack virtue, I will lose a husband, — 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 

Ber. I have it not 

King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 

Dia. Sir, much like 

The same upon your finger. 

King. Know you this ring? this ring was 
his of late. 

Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 

King. The story, then, goes false, you threw 
it him 229 

Out of a casement 

Dia. I have spoke the truth. 

Ber. My lord, I do confess the ring was hers. 

King. You boggle* shrewdly, eveiy feather 
starts you. — 

He-enter Lafeu vnth Parolles. 

Is this the man you speak of? 

Dia. Ay, my lord. 

King. Tell me, sirrah, — but tell me true, I 
charge you. 
Not fearing the displeasure of your master. 
Which, on your just proceeding, I '11 keep off, — 
By him and by this woman here what know 
you? 

Par. So please your majesty, my master 
hath been an honourable gentleman: tricks 
he hath had in him, which gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpose : did he 
love this woman? 243 

Par. Faith, sir, he did love her; but how? 

King. How, I pray you? 

Par. He did love her, sir, as a gentleman 
loves a woman. 

King. How is that? 

Par. He loved her, sir, and loved her not 

King. As thou art a knave, and no knave. — 
What an equivocal companion^ is this ! 250 

Par. I am a poor man, and at your ma- 
jest/s command. 

* Diet me, put me under strict treatment 
5 Boggle, start aside, swerve. 

* Companion, contemptuously, as we Jia/e/eiUw. 
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Laf. He's a good dram, my lord, but a 
naughty^ orator. 

IHcL Do you know he promised me mar- 
riage 1 

Far. Faith, I know more than I 'U speak. 

Kinff, But wilt thou not speak all thou 
knowest? 257 

Par. Yes, so please your majesty. I did go 
between them, as I said; but more than that, 
he loved her, — ^for, indeed, he was mad for 
her, and talked of Satan, and of Limbo, and 
of Furies, and I know not what: yet I was 
in that credit with them at that time, that I 
/ knew [of their going to bed; and of other mo- 
i tions, as promising her marriage, and^ things 
which would derive me ill will to speak of; 
therefore I will not speak what I know. 

Einff. Thou hast spoken all already, unless 
thou canst say they are married: but thou 
art too fine' in thy evidence ; therefore stand 
aside. — 270 

This ring, you say, was yours? 

Bio. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave 
it you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not 
buy it 

King. Who lent it you? 

Dia. It was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it, then? 

IHa. I found it not 

King. If it were yours by none of all these 
ways. 
How could you give it him? 

JXa. I never gave 't him. 

Laf. This woman's an easy glove, my lord; 
she goes off and on at pleasure. 

King. This ring waa mine; I gave it his 
first wife. 280 

Dicu It might be yours or hers, for aught I 
know. 

King. Take her away; I do not like her now; 
To prison with her: and away with him. — 
Unless thou tell'st me where thou hadst this 

ring, 
Thou diest within this hour. 



Dia. 

King. Take her away. 



I '11 never teU you. 



1 Naughty, good-for-nothing. * Fine, snbtle. 



Dia, 1 11 put in bail, my liege. 

King. 1 think thee now some common cus- 
tomer. 
£Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, 'twas) 
you. ) 

King. Wherefore hast thou accus'd him all) 
this while? ? 

Dia. Because he's guilty, and he is not? 
guilty: 290? 

He knows I am no maid, and he '11 swear to 't; ? 
I 'U swear I am a maid, and he knows not ( 
Great king, I am no strumpet, by my life; ( 
I 'm either maid, or else this old man's wife. 3 s 
King. She does abuse our ears: to prison 

with her. 
Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail [She gives 
Widow the ring,] — Stay, royal sir: 

[Exit Widow. 
The jeweller that owes the ring is sent for. 
And he shall surety me. But for this lord. 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himself, 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit 
him: soo 

[ He knows himself my bed he hath defil'd; 
And at that time he got his wife with child: 
Dead though she be, she feels her young one^ 

kick:] 
So there's my riddle, — One that's dead is 

quick: 
And now behold the meaning. 

Ee-enter Widow, with Helena. 

King. Is there no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is't real that I see? 

HeL ■ No, my good lord ; 

'T is but the shadow of a wife you see. 
The name, and not the thing. 
Ber. Both, both :— O, pardon ! 

Hel. [O my good lord, when I was like this l 
maid, 8io< 

I found you wondrous kind.] There is yourc 

ring; 
And, look you, here 's your letter; this it says: 
" When from my finger you can get this ring, 
And are by me with child, &c." This is done: 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 
Ber. If she, my liege, can make me know 
this clearly, 
1 11 love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
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Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove 

untrue, 
Deadly divorce step between me and you ! — 
\To Countess] O my dear mother, do I see you 

living? 320 

Laf. Mine eyes smell onions; I shall weep 

anon: — 
[To Farolles] Good Tom Drum, lend me a 
haudkercher : so, I thank thee : wait on me 
home, I '11 make sport with thee: let thy cour- 
tesies alone, they are scurvy ones. 
Kinff. Let us from point to point this story 

know, 
To make the even truth in pleasure flow. — 
[To Diana] If thou be'st yet a fresh uncropped 

flower, 
Choose thou thy husband, and I'll pay thy 

dower; 328 

For t can guess that, by thy honest aid, 
58 



Thou kept'st a wife herself, thyself a maid. — 
Of that, and all the progress, more and leas, 
Besolvedly^ more leisure shall express: S32 
All yet seems well; and if it end so meet, 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet 

[FlourisL 

Epilooue. 

[The king's a beggar, now the play is done: : 
All is well ended, if this suit be won, ^ 

That you express content; which we will pay, 
With strife to please you, day exceeding day:^ 
Ours be your patience then, and yours ourc 

parts; 339^ 

Your gentle hands lend us, and take our< 

hearts. [Exeunt. ]{ 

1 liesolvedly, clearly. 
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NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



1. Dramatis Persona The Dramatis Penonss of this 
play haTe been left, either through oversight or through 
^e haste with which the play was written, in a very 
omfused and unsatisfactory condition as far as the nam- 
ing of them goes. We have at least four important speak- 
ing characters who have no names at all, viz. the First 
and Second Lord, the First Soldier, and the Oentleroan 
attached to the French court who aids Helena in her suit 
to the king (v. 1.); besides these we have Two Gentlemen 
bekmging to the French army (iii. 2.X and the usual quan- 
tity of nameless lords and gentlemen. In the case of the 
French lords who accompany Bertram to the war. the 
omiaiion teems the more singular, because from iv. 8. 



109-^24 we learn that they were two brothers, and that 
their names were Dttmain. In the edition which Kemble 
prepared for the stage we find no less than five additional 
Dramatis Personie named: Dumain, Levn9=Fint and 
Second Lords, who take an important part in act iv. scene 
3; Jaques and Birmt, belonging to the French army, 
and friends, apparently, of Bertram; and TourviUe, a 
gentleman belonging to the French court, who appears in 
act V. It would certainly be far more convenient to adopt 
some names for the First and Second Lord, if not for all 
these characters ; but there is no internal evidence in the 
play on which we can assign to any of these nameless 
characters any name except Dumain to the First Lord, 
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and Dumaint Jan., to his brother; the tatter's Christian 
name not being mentioned. The First Soldier, who plays 
the part of the Interpreter, is generally known by that 
title, as appears from the notices of the performance 
of this play. We have therefore giren a somewhat faller 
description of the Dramatis Person» than that usually 
given; and though we have not ventured to go so far as to 
adapt into the list of Dramatis PersoniB the names to be 
found in Kemble's acting edition, yet it would be a very 
great convenience if , as far as concerns the First and 
Second Lord, editors were to agree to adopt the names of 
Dumain and Lewii, for the first of which, as we have 
already said, there is a Justification in the text— F. A. m. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

2. Line 6: to whom I am now in ioard.~Wardship was 
one of the feudal incidentB. In virtue of it the lord had 
the care of his tenant's person during his minority, and 
enjoyed the profits of his estate. By another " incident," 
that of marriage, the lord had the right of tendering a 
husband to his female wards, or a wife to his male wards; 
a refusal involving the forfeit of the value of the mar- 
riage, that is, the sum that any one would give the lord 
for such an alliance. These customs prevailed in England 
and in some parts of Germany, but in no province of 
France with the exception of Normandy. Shakespeare, 
however, is not responsible for whatever error there may 
be in making the French king impose a wife upon Ber- 
tram, as he only followed the original story. See Hallam, 
Middle Ages, voL L p. 177, ed. 185S. 

8. Lines 10^12 : wKo»e vforthinetis wotM ttir it up where it 
wanted, rather than LACK it where there i» tuehabundanoe, 
— So worthy a gentleman as Bertram would be more 
likely to arouse Idudly feelings in a man of defective 
sympathies, than fail to win them from so generous a 
heart as that of the King of France. Warburton altered 
kuk to stoeXr, which, says Capell, " Is the very term the 
place calls for;* and so natural a correction, that he who 
does not embrace it, must be under the influence of some 
great prepossession." 

4. Lines 47-40: where an unclean mind earriet virtwnu 
qualities, there eommendatione go with pity,— they are 
virtuee and traitors too. — While we commend his virtues 
we naturally feel pity for the man in whom they are but 
brifi^t spots in a nature otherwise vicious; but why are 
these virtues called traitors? Surely not, as Johnson 
thought^ because they betray his too confiding friends 
into evil courses, but because they are false to, inconsis- 
tent with, the rest of his character. 

6. Line 58: livelihood.— lAveHnen; not used by Shake- 
speare in its modem sense. Compare: 

With this she sdzeth on his sweatinir palm. 
The precedent of pith and livelihood. 

—Venus and Ad. 25, a6u 

& Une 61: than to have it.—V. I reads **then to haue— ." 
The reading in the text is due to Dyce. For the insertion 
of to in the second member of the comparison Abbott 
(Shakespearian Grammar, f 416)qttotes Bacon (Essays,10S): 
*' In a word, a man were better relate himself to a Statue 
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or Picture, than to suffer his thouc^ts to pass in smother." 
CapeU printed: " than have it" 

7. Lines 96, W: If the living be enemy to the gritf, the 
exeeea makes it soon mortal— It grief in any shape is the 
enemy of the living, excessive indulgence in it must soon 
make of It a fatal or deadly enemy. It Is to this sentiment 
that Lafeu refers (L 68): " How understand we that?" 

8. Line 85: The best wishes, Ac— Since JLovreihenrhoU 
of this speech has been given as spoken to Helena. On 
the suggestion of Dr. Brinsley Nicholson (Shakespeariaxm, 
voL t p. 64) I have assumed the first part of it: " The 
best wishes that can be forged in your thoughts be ser- 
vants to you"— to be addressed to the countess. 

9. Lines 91, 02: 

these great tears graee his remembranoe more 
T%an those I shed for him. 
Not, as Johnson supposed, the tears shed by great people, 
the King and Countess, but^ as Monck Mason says, '* the 
big and copious tears she then shed herself, which were 
caused in reality by Bertram's departure, though attri- 
buted by Lafeu and the Countess to the loss of her father; 
and from this misapprehension of theirs graced his re- 
membrance more than those she actually shed for him." 

10. Line 100: sphere.— The sphere of a star Is the orbit 
in which it moves; and this is generally the sense in which 
Shakespeare uses the word; he rarely applies it to the star 
itself, as in the following: — 

all kind of natures 
That labour on the bosom of this *^Mere.—Thaoa, L z. 6s 66. 

11. Line 106: In our hearts table.— The toble is the 
material on which the picture is drawn; compare: 

Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath stell'd 
Thy beauty's form in itMr of my heart.— Sonn. xjIt. 

12. Lines 114-116:] 

That they take place, when virtw^s steely bones 
Look hleaki: the eold wind: withal, full qft we see 
Cold loisdom umiting on SUPERFLUOUS /otfy. 
The vices of ParoUes suit him so well that they enable 
him to take precedence over men of unattractive, un- 
yielding virtue; he is received into good society when 
they are left out in the cold, and wisdom starves while 
folly has more than enough. 
For this use of "superfluous" compare: 
Let the guptrJluMu and /Mx6dieted roan. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly. 

—Lear, l». x. to-ts. 

18. Line 150: He that hangs himself, Ac—Ke that hangs 
himself and a viigln are, in this circumstance, alike; they 
are both self-destroyers.— Malons. 

14. Line 160: within ten year it will make itself TEN.— 
F. 1 reads "within ten yeare it will make it selfe two;" 
which is clearly wrong. The correction Is due to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. 

16. Lhie 171: whieh weab not now.—V. 1 reads "which 
were not now." The correction is Bowe's. 

1& Line 179: Not my virginity yet— This speech has 
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caused macb perplexity to the commentaton. Johtuon 
Bays: "The whole speech is abrapt, unconnected and 
obacnre;" and Warburton is persuaded that "the eight 
lines following friend (L 181) Is the nonsense of some 
fbollsh conceited player," who, finding a thousand lo^es 
mentioned and only three enumerated, added a few more 
of his own. The obscurity, however. Is not so great as 
appears at first sight The chief difliculty is the occur- 
rence of the word there^ without anything being mentioned 
to which it could refer: 'There »haU your nuuter have a 
thotuand locet ' (1. 1H0> From 1. 191 : * The court '« a learn- 
ing-plaee/ it Ib clear that, with possibly a secret undercur- 
rent of reference to herself (Bolfe), the place in Helena's 
mind is the eourty where Bertram would be entangled in 
all these thousand lore affairs. I^evertheless the transi- 
tion from the short line *not my virginity yet' is abrupt, 
and perhaps intentionally so. Sir Philip Perring (Hard 
Knots in Shakespeare, 1886, p. 151) says: "A short line here 
is surely not out of place, where the subject is cut short- 
where there is a break, a pause— perhaps a silent wish, a 
secret sigh; where at any rate there is a marked crislB in 
the conversation, and Helena has to extemporize another 
more appropriate but not less engaging topic." If this 
explanation does not satisfy us, we must take refuge in 
the supposition that some words have been lost, the re- 
covery of which will complete the sense; and accordingly 
Hanmer reads: 

Not my virginity yet.— You're for the court: 

There shall your master, &c. 

This reading was adopted by Capell, while Malone sug- 
gested that the omission Is in Parolles's speech, and that 
after the words "'tis a withered pear" we should read, 
"I am now bound for the court; ¥rill you anything with 
ft? [i.e. the court]." It may be noticed that the Folio has 
only a colon at yet, a fact which, so far as it is of any 
value at all, tends to show that the line is incomplete. 
As they stand the words "Not my virginity yet" are a 
reply to Parolles's question, " Will you anything with it?" 
and mean "I wQl nothing with my virginity yet" 

17. Line 181: A mother, and a miitreu, dkc— These are 
the names Helena applies to the various mistresses who 
will captivate Bertram at court; for instance, a rare and 
matchless dame would be a phoenix, and one who com- 
mands him and his affections, a captain. 

IB. Line 188: cArweendoms.— Christian names— the only 
time Shakespesu^ uses the word in this sense. Malone 
quotes Nash, Four Letters Ck)nfuted (1593): "But for an 
author to renounce his Chriateridome to write in his owne 
commendation, to refuse the name which his Godfathers 
and Godmothers gave him in his baptisme," Ac 

19. Line 218: a virtue of a good wing.— The meaning of 
this passage appears to be this: "If your valour will 
suffer you to go backward for advantage, and your fear 
for the same reason will make you run away, the com- 
position that your valour and fear make in you, must be 
a virtue that will ily far and swiftly.** A bird qf a good 
wing is a bird of swift and strong flight— JfoYicii; Maeon. 

SO. XJne 227: v^ien thou Jtast none, remember thy 
yViends.— Dyce quotes W. W. Williams (The Parthenon, 



Nov. 1, 1862, p. 848), who proposed to read: "when thou 
hast money, remember thy friends." 

21. Lines 2S7, 2S8: 

The mightiett SPACE in fortune nature brings 
To join like Wcee, and kite Wee j^atiyb thutgt. 
MalQue correctly gives the meaning: ^Tfae affections 
given us by nature often unite persons between whom for- 
tune or accident has placed the greatest distance or dis- 
parity; and cause them to join like likes (instar parium), 
like persons in the same situation or rank of life." ^>ace 
will then be put for epaoes, according to the metrical 
usage, by which " the plural and possessive cases of nouns 
in which the singular ends in t, se, ss, ce and ge are fre- 
quently written . . . without the additional syllable" 
(Abbott, 8h. Gram, fi 471). See also W. 8. Walker, 
Shakespeare's Versification, art U. p. 248, where a large 
number of examples are quoted. For "native" in the 
sense of eongenuU, kindred compare: 
tis often seen 
Adoption strives with nature ; and choice breeds 
A native slip to us from foreign seeds.— Act i. 3. xso-xsa. 

and 

The head is not more native to the heart— Hamlet, L 2. 47. 

22. Line 241: What hath been cannot &«.— Hanmer 
suggested: " What hath not been can't be;** and so Pyce; 
but I agree with Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 16S) 
in thinking the change unnecessary. These timid ven- 
turers regard as impossible what, in spite of their ob- 
stinate refusal to believe it, has actually taken place. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

2S. Line 1: 5enoy«.— The Sanesi, as they are termed by 
Boccace. Painter, who translates him, caUs them Senoii. 
They were the people of a small republic, of which the 
capital was Sienna. The Florentines were at perpetual 
variance with ihem.—Steeven8. 

24. Line 11: He hath arm'dour ansu>er.^B.e hath fur- 
nished us with a ready and fit answer. 

25. Line 18: Count BousiLLON.— The Folio, which here 
has Count JioeignoU, usually spells the word MoeeiUion. 
Painter has Hoseiglione. 

26. Lines 88-36: 

but they may jeat, 
TiU their own $eom return to them unnoted 
Ere they ean hide their levity in honour: 
So like a courtier, &c. 
The punctuation is that of the Folio. Sir William Black- 
stone (approved by Capell, Steevens, and I)yce) proposed 
to punctuate: 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 
So like a courtier. 

But the original punctuation gives the better sense: " The 
young lords of the present day," says the king, " may go 
on with their mockeries till no one pays any attention 
to them, and without that power of keeping their folly 
within the bounds required by self-respect which Ber- 
tram's father had. He was so much all that a courteous 
gentleman ought to be that his pride was without con- 
tempt, and his sharpness without bitterness, unless in- 
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deed it was his equal who had roused him: his sense of 
honour was a perfectly regulated clock, of which his 
tongue was the hammer, and eyer struclc the note of dis- 
approbation when the hand pointed to the ri^^t moment, 
and then only." The Globe editors mark line S8 as cor- 
rupt. 

27. Line i5: In their poor praite he humbled. — Sir 
Philip Perring seems to me rery happy in his interpreta- 
tion of these words: "in the sentence 'he humbled' I 
catch the ipHuima verba of the humble poor— their own 
poor way of expressing their appreciation of the great 
man's condescension " (Hard Knots, p. 155). He humbled, 
then, is in the phrase of ' ' creatures of another place, ""he 
made himself humble." Malone explains it, "he being 
humbled in their poor praise," ie. humbling himself by 
accepting their praises. The Globe editors mark the line 
as corrupt 

88. Lines 60, 61: 

So in APPROOF lives not hie epitaph 

A$in your royal speech. 
Approqf, as in li. 6. 8: "of very valiant approqf," is the 
state of being approved; and the lines mean, as Dr. 
Schmidt explains, after Heath and Malone, "His epitaph 
receives by nothing such conflimation and living truth as 
by your speech." 

29. Lines 69, 60: 

After jnyjlame laokt oil, to be the SNT7FF 
0/ younger epiritt. 
Snuff is the burnt wick, and used metaphorically for a 
feeble and expiring old age, and the words mean " to be 
called a muff by younger spirits. " Compare: 

My siiMjff'a.nA loathed part of nature should 

Bum itself out. —Lear. iv. & 39, 40^ 

80. Lines 61, 62: 

u>}u)se judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments. 
Johnson explains this: "Who have no other use of their 
faculties than to invent new modes of dress." 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

31. — Steevens calls attention to some verses by William 
Cartwright prefixed to the folio Beaumont & Fletcher, 
1647, which may have reference to this dialogue between 
the Countess and the Clown, or to that between Olivia 
and the Clown in Twelfth Night, act i. sc. 6.: 

Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best Jest lyes 
I' th' Ladies questions, and the Fooles replyes ; 
Old fashion'd wit, which wallet from town to town 
In tum'd Hose, which our fathers call'd the Clown ; 
Whose wit our nice times would obsceannesse call. 
And which made Bawdry passe for Comicall. 

— Ed. 1647, sif . dab. 

32. Line 3: Madam, the care 1 have ?ukd to bvxn your 
content, dc.— "It ill becomes me to publish my deserts 
myself; I would have you look in the record of my deeds, 
to discover the trouble I have taken to act up to your 
satisfaction." For the verb even in this sense compare: 

There 's more to be considered ; but we 11 even 

All that good time will give us [and so make the most of it]. 

— Cymbeline, iii. 4. 184, 185. 
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38. Line 20: to goto the world.— To be married. Com- 
pare: "Thus goes every one to the world but I, and I am 
sunburnt; I may sit in a comer and cry heigh-ho for a 
husband !" (Much Ado, ii. 1. 381X And "a woman of the 
world" is a married woman. "I hope it is no dishonest 
desire to desire to be a woman of the world" (As Yoa 
Like It, V. 8. 3). 

84. Line 20: Isbel the woman arui /.— F. 1 has "IsbeU 
the woman and w"; the correction was made in F. 2. 

36. Line 26: Service is no heritage.— Accordiag to Rit- 
son a proverbial expression. The connection seems to be, 
" if service is no blessing, children are." The Bev. Jolm 
Hunter (ed. 1878) quotes Psalm cxxvli. 8, "Lo, children 
are an heritage of the Lord." 

38. Line 46: You're shallow, madam, in great friends. 
—"You don't understand fuUy what a great friend is." 
Hanmer altered to "you'r shallow, madam; e'en great 
friends;" and the change was adopted by Capell, Midone, 
and Dyce. 

37. Line 40: to in the crop, spelt Inne in the Folio, is 
to get it in, harvest it 

38. Lines 66, 66: youfig Charbon the puritan and old 
Poysam the papist.— Malone suggested that Poysam was a 
misprint for Poisson, alluding to the custom of eating fish 
on fast-days; and that Charbon, " Firebrand," was an al- 
lusion to the fiery seal, of the Puritans. Dyce quotes a 
writer in Notes and Queries, Aug. 8, 1868, p. 106. After 
dismissing the latter part of Malone's conjectures as un- 
satisfactory this writer continues: "As however Poisson is 
significant of the fasting and self-denying Papist, so I 
think Charbon, Chairbon, or Chairbounne was given an- 
thenUcally to the fast<ienying or sleek Puritan as derivable 
from chair bonne, or bonne chair. The antithesis and the 
appropriateness of the allusions prove the truth of these 
emendations and Interpretations; and if other proof were 
wanting, it is to be found in this, that Shakespeare has 
clearly appropriated to his own purposes the old French 
proverb, ' Jeune chair, et viel poisson '—yovtij/ flesh and 
old fish (are tlie daintiest). Hence also, the full meaning 
intended to be conveyed is not that some, but that the 
best men, whatever their age or whatever may be thdr 
own or their wives' religious opinions, all share the com- 
mon fate." 

88. Line 68: they may joul horns together.— Tor joul 
(i.0. dash, thrust), compare: " That skuU had a tongue in 
it, and could sing once: how the knave jowls it to the 
ground, as if it were Cain's Jawbone" (Hamlet, v. 1. 8^ 

40. Line 64: the froZIad.— Steevens quotes John Orange, 
The Golden Aphroditis, whereunto be annexed his Oar- 
den, 1677: 

Content yourself as well as I, let reason rule your mind. 
As cuckoldes come by destinie, so cuckowes ^ng by kind. 

41. Line 90: but one every blazing star.—F. 1 has "ore 
every; " the emendation is due to the Collier MS. Staun- 
ton printed " 'fore." 

42. Line 96: That man should be at woman's commanA, 
Ac.—" 'T is a wonder if a man should execute a woman's 
commands, and yet no mischief be done! But then 
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honesty like mine* though not very precise or puritanicalp 
will do no mischief; it will bear itielf humbly, and do my 
lady's bidding, though aU the whUe secretly priding itself 
on its own excellence." The Puritans, as everybody knows, 
took violent offence at the surplice, and their "big 
hearts " would brook nothing more ornamental than the 
black gown. The surplice might be styled a surplice of 
humility when worn in humble submission to the orders 
of the church. Steevens quotes A Match at Blidnight, 1688 
(Doddey, ed. Hsslltt, vol. ziii. p. 14): "H' has turned Ms 
stomach for all the worid like a Puritan's at the sight 
of a surplice;" and The Hollander, 1640: "A puritan who, 
because he saw a surplice in the church would needs hang 
himself in the bell-ropea" 

For "no puritan" Tyrwhitt proposed a puritan; "though 
honesty be a puritan, ie. strictly moral, it will not stand 
out obstinately against the injunctions of the church, but 
will humbly submit itself to them." This conjecture had 
the approval of Malone, but the original reading gives 
sufficiently good sense. 

41 Line 118 : Love no god that would tiot extend hie 
might, oaLT where qwUUiee were UoeL^Onlyt as Schmidt 
points out, is used as if the sentence were not negative, 
but affirmative = "that would extend it only where, Ac" 

44. Line 119: DiAN no queen of r»r(^'n«.— The words 

Dian no were Inserted by Theobald. The Folio has 

"lenell, Qneene of Virgins, that," Ac. For the word 

knight^ applied to a female, compare: 

Pajrdoo, ffoddesi of the night. 

Those that dew thy virgin knight, 

—Much Ado, T. 3. z3, tj. 

Thy virgin knight Is Hero, who, like Helena, belonged to 
Diana's order of chastity. See Much Ado, note 880. 

46i Line 120: that would stiff'er her poor knight tur- 
priied.—Royre unnecessarily inserted " tobe " before " sur- 
prised.** Dyce quotes: 

And stiffir not their mouthea shut up, oh Lord, 
Which ttill thy name with praises doo record. 

— DraytiMi's HAnnonie of the Church, 1591, s%. F x 

461 Lines 157, 158: 

Thai thie dittempet'd mettenger qf wet. 
The many-ooloufd Irie, rounds thine eyei 
Referring; says Henley, to " that suffusion of colours wliich 
glimmers around the sight when the eye-lashes are wet 
with tears," he compares: 

And round about her tear*distained eye 

Blue circles stream'd like rainbcfwx in th* sky. 

—Rape of Lucrece, i^A, 1587. 

47. Line 177: The myetery qf your LONSLIKISS.— Theo- 
bald's ooixection for the louelineeee of the Folios. 

4BL Line 18S: th' one to th' other. F. 1 has *' 'ton tooth 
to th' other," a manifest printer's error. 

49. Line 184.— The plural behaviotuv is here, as often 
elsewhere, used in the sense of "gestures," "manners;" 
e.g. "one man, seeinghow much another man isafool when 
he dedicates his behaviour* to love" (Much Ado, IL 8. 7X 

to. Line 194: frovuL — For this word in the sense of 
obligation, compare "you make my bonds still greater," 



is. my Migationt to you (Measure for Measure, v. 1. 8); 

and: 

To build his fortune I will strain a little 
For t is a ^cnd in men. 

— Timon of Athens, L x. 143. 144. 

61. Line 107: aj>peae^'d.— For this sense of appeaeh'd^^ 
informed against, compare: 

were he twenty times my son, 
I would apptack him. —Rich. II. t. 3. loi, lox 

62. Line 208: iJhii OApnoiTS and inteniblb sieve.-- 
Farmer supposed eaptioue to be a contraction of capa- 
cious; Malone thought it only signified "capable of 
receiving what wss put into It." No other instance of 
the word is known. Intenible is the reading of F. 2; 
F. 1 has inUmible. 

68. Line 210: And lack not to lose $tiU.—U, like the 
daughters of Danaus, she sttli kept on pouring water 
into a sieve, though the supply never failed, she lost it alL 
Her love failed not, but since it never wss rewarded it 
was thrown away. 

61 Lines 218, 219: 

Wish chastely, afid love dearly, thtU your Dian 

Was both herself and love. 
Malone proposed to read: 

Love dearly, and wish chastely, that, &c» 
but the separation of the dependent clause from "wish" 
by another verb is but the result of rapid composition. 
The words of course mean: " If you ever entertained an 
honest passion which implies the union of chastity and 
desire, of Diana and Venus, then pity me." 

66. Lhie 226: / u^itt (eU truth.-^ F. 1; F. 2 has "I will 
teU true." 

661 Line 229: manifest experience^ etpctietice mani- 
fested to the world. W. S. Walker (Critical Examination 
of the Text of Shakespeare, 1860, voL ii. p. 245) proposed 
manifold, and so Dyce. 

67. Lines 282, 288: 

As notes, whose faculties inclusive were 

More than they Vfere in note, 
" As prescriptions which were really more powerful than 
they were reputed to be." They were in note = to far 
as note has been taken of them. [Schmidt explains in- 
clusive: "full of force and import;" but does not more 
inclusive mean "including more qualities," ue. "more 
comprehensive "r F. A. M.] 

68. Lines 248-251: 

There '» tomcthing IN 'T 

THAT his good receipt 

Shailfor my legacy, be eanctiJUd. 
For in't Hanmer unnecessarily substituted hints, which, 
besides, is not used elsewhere by Shakespeare as a verb. 
That is, as very often, used to Introduce a fact supposed 
to be in connection witti what precedes- "it being the 
case that" The following passages will well illustrate 
this use:— 

What foul play had we, tkat we came from thence f 

—Tempest, i. x 6a 
I doubt he be not well, tkat he comes not home. 

—Merry Wives, L 4. 43. 
63 
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60. Line 280: into thy attempt— Into Is freqaently 

equivalent to unto; compare:— 

for hb sake 

Did I expose myself, pure for his love, 

/ttt0 the daagv of this adverse town. 

-Twelfth Nlffht. v. z. 65. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

00. Lineal, 2: 

FaretpeU, young lords; thete warlike prindplet 
Do not throw from you:— and you, my h>rdt,fa/reweU. 
It appean from act L 2. 1&-15— 

Yet. for our gentlemen that mean to see 
The Tuscan service, freely have they leave 
To stand on either part; 

that the young lords had leave from the king to eapouse 
either side in the Tuscan quarreL Hence we may con- 
clude, with the Cambridge editors, that there are two 
parties of lords taUng leave of the king here,— the party 
who were going to join the Florentines, and the party 
who were going to Join the Senoys, and the king tarns 
first to the one and then to the other. 

61. Lines 8-6: 

Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain^ all 
The gift doth etreteh iteelf at 'tit reeeiv'd. 
And it etwughfor both. 
If both parties of young lords endeavour to profit by it, 
and make it their ontm, the good advice the king has given 
them will be a gift ample enough for both. 

62. Line 6: J/ter weU enter d toldiers.— The meaning of 
this passage is: "After our being well entered, initiated, 
as soldiers"— a Latinism; compare such a phrase as pott 
urbem eonditam. Latinisms in corutmctum, though com- 
mon in learned writers such as Bacon and Ben Jonson, are 
veryrareinShakespeare. MUton uses the one in question:- 

Nor deUty'd 
The winged saint n/ler Air charge rtctivuL 

—P. L. V. 348. 

and 

He, e^fltr Eve ieduced unminded slunk * 
Into the wood fast by. —lb. 33a. 

—Quoted by Abbott, Sh. Cr. 1 4X& 

63. lines 12-U: 

let BIQH Italy— 
Thote BATED that inherit but the fall 
Of the latt monarchy— tee that you come, ice 
The Folios read higher Italy. I have ventured to print 
Schmidt's conjecture high (i.e. "great," "exalted") Italy; 
the passage then becomes fairly intelligible. 

If we take bated to mean " beaten down," "subdued," 
asin— 

These griefs and losses have so tated me. 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 

— Merch. of Ven. ill. 3. 39-34. 
The sense will be, " Let great Italy witness your valour, 
exhibited, as it will be, in subduing those upstart states 
which have been formed out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, Uie last of the four great monarchies of the world." 
One of these states would be Sienna, with whom the 
Florentines were now " by the ears." It Is very impro* 
bable that Shakespeare was thinking of any particular 
64 



quarrel between these two states— such as that of 14A5 
mentioned by Staunton. For the framework of the play 
he was simply following Painter's stoiy, without any his- 
torical specifications whatever. Thus the King of France 
is simply King of France, and not Charles VIII., who in- 
vaded Italy in 1494 and made an alliance with the Floren- 
tine, or any other individual king. Of those who retain 
the original reading, '^higher Italy," some give it a geo- 
graphical signification: "the side next to the Adriatic,** 
says Hanmer, "was denominated the higher Italy, and 
the other side the lower;" but both Florence and Sienna 
are on the lower side, and Capell aocordine^ says that 
"the poet has madea little mistake, using 'higher' where 
he should have said 'lower;' but this is of no moment:" 
while Johnson explains it to mean merely ui»per Italy. 
Warburton, on the other hand, thought it had a moral 
sense and meant higher in rank and dignity than France— 
a most forced interpretation. For bated Hanmer printed 
battardtt the bastards of Italy being opposed to the tont 
of France. The Globe marks the line as ooirupt. 

61 Line 80: IthaU ttay here the roRBHORSS to a tmoek. 
—The forehorse of a team was gaily ornamented with 
tuftB, and ribbons, and bells. Bertram complains that, 
bedizened like one of these animals, he will have to squire 
ladles at the court Instead of achieving honour in the 
wars.— iStounton. 

6S. Lines 82, 88: 

and no tword worn 

But one to danee with. 
Light swords were worn for dancing. Douce (Illuatra- 
tions, ed. 1880, p. 194) quotes: " I thinke wee were as much 
dread or more of our enemies, when our Gentlemen 
went simply, and our Seruingmen plalnely, without Cuts 
or gards, bearing their heauy Swordes and Bnckelers on 
their thighes, in sted of cuts and Gardes and light danns- 
ing Swordes; and when they rode caiying good Speares in 
theyr hands, in stede of white rods, which they caiy now, 
more like ladies or gentlewemen then men; all which 
delicacyes maketh our men cleane effeminate and without 
strength" (W. Stafford. A Oompendious or brief e exa- 
mination of certayne ordinary complaints, 1581, p. 65, of 
the New Shakspere Society's reprint). Compare also 
he [OcUvius] at Philippl kept 

His sword e'en Uke a dancer ; while I struck 

The lean and wrinkled Cawiin,. 

—Ant and Cleop. iiL xi. 35. 

i.e. Octavius did not draw his sword. 

6& Line 87: 1 grow to you, and our parting it a tor- 
tured body.—Aa they grow together, the tearing them 
asunder was torturing a body.— JfoncJr Maton. 

67. Line 43: one Captain Spurio, with hit eieatriee,— 
Theobald's correction for " one Captaine Spuria his sica- 
trice, with" of the Folios. 

68. Line 54: they wear thenudvet intheeap t^fthetime, 
Ac— The language of Parolles Ib affected and sententious 
throughout, like that of Don Armado in Love's Labour's 
Lost Hence its occasional obscurity. "These young 
men," he says, "are the omamentB in the cap of fashion, 
and there they muster, or arrange, the correct modes of 
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walking, eating, and speaking, all under the Inflnence of 
the moat popular leader of fashion." 

OB. Line 64: /'U FBB thee to itand up.— Fee is Theo- 
bald's correction for ue of the Folios. Staunton (oom- 
paring Richard IL y. 8. 129, 190: 
BoltHf. Good aunt, stand up. 
Duck, I do not sue to stand ; 

FudoQ is all the suit I have in hand.) 

reads «uc. " The afflicted king mindful of his omm debil- 
ity remarks, ' Instead of your begging permission of me 
to rise 1 11 sue thee for the same grace.' " 

7QL Line 70: Good faith, aerote; i.e. ** I would you had 
broken it across;" for in tilting it was thought awkward 
and disgraceful to break the spear aerttta the body of the 
adversary, instead of by a direct thrust Staunton thinks 
the alluaion is " to some game where certain successes 
entitle the achiever to mark a eron," 

71. Line 75: I've teeti a mkdicimb.— For medieine in 
this sense (French, nUdeein), compare: 

Camillo, 
Presenrer of my father, now of me. 
The M«AMf« of our house, how shall we dot 

— Wlnt. Tale, iv. 4. S96-S9& 
and 

Meet we the metUcint of the sickly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country's purge 

Each drop of us. —Macbeth, v. a. 97-99. 

72. Line 77: danee canary.—^ lively dance. See note 
54 to Love's Labour's Lost, and Douce, Illustrations of 
Shakeapeare, pu 196. 

73. Line 80: To give great CharUmain a pen in '« hand. 
— Charlemain late in life vainly attempted to learn to 
write.— Dyoe. 

74. Lines 87, 88: 

hath anuu*dme more 
Than 1 dare hlame my weakness. 
Le. more than I like to confess^ the confession involving 
a confession of weakness. 

75. Line 188: Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy, 
—In the game of primero "to set up one's rest" wss to 
stand upon the cards you have in your hand in the hope 
that they may prove better than those of your adversary; 
hence its very common figurative use, '* to take a resolu- 
tion." Compare Borneo and Juliet, note 18. 

78. Line 147 : despair most fits. —Fits, according to Dyce, 
who quotes Nichols's Illustrations, Ac, vol. ii. p. 348, is 
Theobald's correction for shifts pf the Folios. Theobald, 
however, printed sits, which is Pope's emendation. 

77. Lines 158, 150: 

/ am not an impostor, that proclaim 
Myse^ against the level of mine aim. 
I am not an impostor, pretending to have another object 
in view from that which I am really aiming at 

78. Lines 164, 165: 

Ere twice the horses of the sun shall bring 

Their fiery toreher his diurnal ring. 
"Ere they shall conduct him round his daily orbit" The 
pilots glass in line 168 must be a two-hour glass. 

VOL. V. 



79. Line 167: his sleepy lamp.— The Folios have *'her 
sleepy lamp:" corrected by Bowe. 

80. Lines 176-177: 

my maiden's name 

Sear'd otherwise; nay, vmrse—if worse— extended 
With vilest torture let my life be ended. 
** May my name be otherwise branded, stigmatized as be- 
longing to anything rather than a maiden. " What follows 
if the reading of the Globe Shakespeare, and explains 
itself. The passsge as it stands in the Folios is very diffi- 
cult F. 1 has 



Seard otherwise, tte worse Q^vwrx/ extended 
With Tildest torture, let my life be ended. 

Schmidt (Sh. Lex. s. v. extend) attempts to explain this as 
follows: " nor would that be an increase of ill; it would 
not be the worst mended by what is still worse." But 
ne=nor occurs nowhere else in any work attributed to 
Shakespeare except in the doubtful Prologue to Pericles 
(ii. 36), and none but the most servile worshipper of the 
Folio will be content with this explanation. The other 
three Folios alter ne to no C no worse of worst extended "X 
which Steevens interprets, "provided nothing worse is 
offered to me (meaning violation), let my life be ended 
with the worst of tortures." Of the various emendations 
suggested, the reading given in the text seems decidedly 
the best Malone first suggested nay for tw. 

81. Line 184: Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, aU.— To 
mend the metre Theobsld printed: " Youth, beauty, wis- 
dom, courage, virtue, all." But see Abbott, Sh. Or. § 500: 
" Lines with four accents are found when a number of 
short clauses or epithets are connected together in one 
line, and must be pronounced slowly." 

82. Line 195: Ay, by my sceptre and my hopes cf HXA- 
VEN.— The Folios have "hopes of Ae{p0"— perhaps from 
the verb occurring twice two lines above. The correction 
is Thirlb/s, and is one required by the rhyme. 

88. Line 218: my deed shall match thy dbed.— So the 
Folios. The Globe reads "my deed shall match thy 
meed." 

ACT II. ScENB 2. 

84. Line 24: as Tib's rush for Tom's forefinger.—*' Tib 
and Tom," says Douce (Illustrations, p. 106), " were names 
for any low and vulgar persons, and they are usually men- 
tioned together in the same manner as Jack and Gill." 
Rush rings were sometimes used in the marriage cere- 
mony, especially where the parties had cohabited pre- 
viously. They were also employed as nistic gifts em- 
blematic of marriage. Bos well quotes: 

O thou greate shepheard, Lobbin, how fpreat is thy griefel 
AVhere bene the nosefirayes that she dight for theet 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 
The knottedrKjA-n>rxer,and Riltc Roseniareef 

—Spenser, Shepherds Calendar, November. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

85. Lines 1-46: They say . . . Here comes the king.-- 
I have printed this passage as it stands in the Globe ed. 
Johnson, who saw that "the whole merriment of the 
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scene consists in the pretensions of ParoUes to knowledge 
and sentiments which he has not," was the first to make 
any change in the distribution of the dialogue. The 
Folio distributes it as follows: 

Line XI : Air-. So I say both of Galen and Paracettus. 

01. Li^f. Of all the learned and authenticke fetlowes. 
Par. R^ht so I say. 
Line 40: OL Laf. In a most weake— 

Par. And debile minister great power, grear transcendence, 
which should indeede giue vs a further vse to be made, then 
alone the recoa'ry d[ the king, as to bee 
OtdLqf. GeneraUy thankf uU. 

Bntrr King, HelUn, and atttndants. 
Par. I would have said it. &c. 

The rest is as it appears in the text 

86. Line 20: A thawing of a Jieavenly effwt in an earthly 
actor.— The title of some pamphlet is here ridiculed.— 
Warburton. 

87. Line 81: Why, your dolphin it not iu«tt«r.— Steepens 
thought the Dauphin was intended; but Malone, fol- 
lowed by Dyce, rightly interpreted it of the dolphin, which 
is "a sportive lively fish." Compare: 

his delights 
Were dolpkin-lilU; they show'd his back above 
The element they lived in. —Ant & Cleop. v. a. 88-90. 

88. Line 64: marry, to each, but on^/— Monck Mason 
says: " To each, except Bertram, whose mistress she hoped 
to be herself." But it is much more natural to understand 
it^ as Bolfe does, to mean ** but one mistress." 

80. Line 66: My mouth no more were broken.— A broken 
mouth is a mouth which has lost part of its teeth.— 
Johnton. 

90. Line 67: And WBIT tu little beard.— From meaning 
"to subscribe" ("a gentleman bom . . . who writet 
himself Armigero," Merry Wives, i. 1. 0), to write came 
to mean "to claim a title," "lay claim to." Compare, "I 
must tell thee, sirrah, I write man" Qlne 808 of this 
scene): "and yet he '11 be crowing as if he had unit man 
ever since his father was a bachelor " (II. Hen. IV. 1 2. 80)l 

91. Line 68: a noble father.— The Folio here has the 
stage-direction: She addrettet her to a Lord. 

92. Lines 84, 85: Ihadratherbeinthitehoiee thanthrow 
AMES- ACB /or my I^/'e.— It is very difficult to see what 
Lafeu means here. Amet-aoe, formed from the old 
French ajnbet w, and now called ambt-<ue, is the two 
aces at dice. Now if this were the highest throw, the ace 
counting highest as In whist, the meaning would be clear; 
Lafeu would say that he would rather have a good chance 
of winning such a prize as Helena, than have the best 
possible luck at gaming. But unfortunately tliere is no 
proof forthcoming that ames-ace was ever counted as the 
highest throw; on the contrary, except in games in which 
all doublets counted double, and in which ames-ace was 
still the lowest doublet, as seizes was the highest,— it 
was always the lowest throw. Even in the expression of 
Thomas Nashe, " as you love good fellowship and ames- 
ace" ("The Induction to the Dapper Mounsier Pages of 
the Court," prefixed to the Unfortunate Traveller, 1504; 
Works, ed. Orosart, v. 9), the reference is probably to the 
custom of throwing for wine, the lowest thrower having 
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to pay for it; and the meaning will be, " as you love good 
fellowship and would rather throw for wine even if yon 
were the loser, than spoil the sport of the company." 
The next point to be settled is the meaning of " for my 
life:" does it mean " in exchange for, as the price of, my 
life," or "during my whole life?" If the former, we 
must suppose the preservation of Lafeu's life to depend 
upon the remote chance of his throwing ames-ace, and 
the expression will not amount to more than, "I had 
rather be in this choice than Just escape with my life." 
But if this is so, why should he have mentioned ames-ace 
rather than any other throw? The latter alternative is 
the more probable, that is, that the case suggested by 
Lafeu is his throwing ames-ace, or having bad luck dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. But how is this to the 
point, and what is the drift of the speech? Dr. Brindey 
Nicholson, who was kind enou|^ to send me a very full 
discussion of amet-aoe^ answers the question as follows: 
—"The humorous old man [Lafeu] uses a humorous 
comparison, one not unknown then or now. We may 
call it, for want of a better term, a comparieon by eon- 
trariet, or if you will, an ironical comparieon; but an- 
other example will beat explain it. One lauding a sweet- 
songed prima donna says, ' I'd rather hear her than walk 
an hundred mUes with peas in my boots.' Literally taken 
this is nonsense, but taken in the spirit in which such 
a sayiug is uttered, it is seen that the greatness of his 
desiro is to be measured by the difficulty, toil, pain, and 
resolution required to complete the task with which he 
associates that desire." And Mr. P. A. Daniel, who ac- 
cepts Dr. Nicholson's interpretation, gives another known 
example of this mode of expression; to the effect^ "I 
would rather have it, than a poke in the eye with a birch 
rod." Bolfe takes the same view: as he concisely puts it, 
* 'He ironically contrasts this 111 luck [ames-ace for life] with 
the good luck of having a chance in the present choice." 

91 Line 90: Ho better, if you pleaee; i.e. I wish no 
better wife than you. 

94. Line 106: There 't one grape yet, Ac — Old Lafeu, 
having, upon the supposition that the lady was refused, 
reproached the young lords as boyt of ice, throwing his 
eyes on Bertram, who remained, cries out, "There is one 
yet into whom his father put good blood— but I have 
known thee long enough to know thee for an ass."— 
Ji^nton, 

96. Line 132: Frotn Unoett place WHBN virtuoui thingt 
proceed,— When is Thlrlby's correction for whence of the 
Folios. 

9& Lines 156, 157: 

My honour 't at the ttake; WHICH to DBFKAT 

/ mutt produce my power. 
Which often stands for which thing (Abbott, Sh. Or. 
9 271). So here it is "which danger to defeat" Theo- 
bald changed defeat to defend^ and so Dyce reads. 

97. Line 170: Into the staooers.— Some species of the 
staggert, or the horte't apoplexy, is a raging impatience, 
which makes the animal dash himself with a destructive 
violence against posts or walls. To this the allusion, I 
suppose, is made.— Johntoti. 
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ACT II. Soene 8. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act in. Scene i. 



8& Lines 185, 186: 

loAow ceretgwny 
ShaU aeem expedient on the novhbcm BRUT. 
Hie bri^ may be, m Johnson BoggesU, the manrlage con- 
tiact; but Malone compares: 

she told me. 
In a sweet verbal dn^] it did coacern 
Your highness with herself, —Act v. 3. 136-138. 
And— 

To stop which scruple, let this ^rtc/^ suffice. 
It Is no pamper'd glutton we present. 
Nor aged counsellor to youthful sin. 

—The History of Sir John Oldcastle, Prologue 5-7. 
which passages proTe that Me/ need not always imply a 
written doctmient; It may therefore mean the brittf troth 
plight which has just taken place, and upon which the 
king says, it is convenient that the marriage ceremony 
shaU forthwith foUow. 

9B. Line 190: else, doee err.— The Folio here inserts: 
ParoUe9 and LaSew ttay behind, commenting tuf this wed- 
ding. 

100. Line 210: What 2 dare too well do, I dare not do.— 
** I am only too ready to chastise you, but I must not I 
am quite man enough to do so, but it is not expedient 
Yon are a lord, and there is no fotterlng of authority" 
(see below, line 252). 

lOL Line 880: MKHinKS'T.— The FoUos have imm- 

102. lines 278-279: you are more tauey with lords and 
honourable pertonagee than the commisiicn qf your birth 
and virtue gives you heraldry; i.e. more than the war- 
rant of your birth and virtue gives you title to be. Han- 
mer, with some plausibility, altered to "more than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you commission." 

108. Line 297: That hugs his kieky^wieky here at home, 
—So F. 1. The later Folios have kieksy-wieksy: probably 
a colloquial term formed from kick, and implying restive- 
nesa ; ben applied in an intelligible, though not very 
complimentary sense to a wife. Nares quotes: 
Perhaps an ignis fatuus now and then 
Starts up hi holes, stinks, and goes out agen; 
Such JtieAstt-wieAsee flames shew but how dear 
Thy great light's resurrection would be here. 

Poems subj. to R. Fletcher's Epig. [{656], p. 168. 

and one of Taylor the water-poet's books is entitled, A 
Kicksey-Winsey, or a lenry-come-twang: wherein John 
Taylor hath satyrlcally suted 760 bad Debtors, that wlU 
not pay him for his Betum of his Journey from Scotland. 

101 Lines 808, 809: 

war is no strife 
To the dark house and the deUtUd wife. 
The "dark house," says Johnson, "is a house made 
gloomy by discontent" "Detested" is Kowe's correc- 
tion for "detected" of the Folioa 

106. Line 310: oapriccio.—F. I has eapriehio. This 
Italian word was adopted as an English one. Cotgrave 
gives under Capriee, "a humour, eapriehio, Ac." 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

106. Line 16: foktunbsl— Capell's correction tor for- 
tune of the Foliosu 



107. Line 85: The search, sir, vfas profitable.— Before 
these words, as at the commencement of the speech, 
" Did you fhid me," the Folios have the prefix Clo. Per- 
haps a short speech of Farolles— for instance, " In my- 
self," as Dr. Brinsley Nicholson suggests (Shakespeariana, 
vol. L pk 66)— has fallen out here. 

106. Line 44: puts it off to a compelVd restrainL-Deten 
it by referring to a compulsory abstinence. So: 

Please it your lordship, he hath put me off [for payment] 
To the succession of new days this month. 

— Thn. of Ath. ii. x 19, aa 

lOe. Lines 46, 46: 

Whose want, and uthose delay, is strewed with sweets, 

Which they distil now in the curbed time. 
The want and delay of " the great prerogative and rite of 
love" is strewed with the sweets (of expectation), which 
they (the want and delay) distil now in the time of re- 
straint and abstinence. 

ACrr II. SCBNB 5. 

110. Line 29: End ere I do begin.— The Folios have: 
" And ere I doe begin." The emendation, [to whomsoever 
it may be due,] was found in the margin of Lord Elles- 
mere's copy of the First Folio, and is supported by a pas- 
sage in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, act IL sc. 4. 81: 
I know it well, sir; you always end ere you begin. 



111. Line 40: like him that leaped into the custard.— 
It was customary at City banquets for the City fool to 
leap into a large bowl of custard set for the purpose. 
Theobald quotes: 

He may perchance, in taU of a sheriff's dinner, 
Skip with a rhyme on.the table, from New-nothhig, 
And taJtt his Almain-leaf ittte a custard. 
Shall make my lady mayoress and her sisters 
Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders. 
—Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, L t. (p. 97, ed. 1631). 

112. Lines 61-68: / have spoken betUr (^fyou than you 
have or will to deserve at my Aand.— So F. 1. Probably 
some word has fallen out after have; Malone suggested 
qualities. F. 2 reads: " than you have or will deserve." 

119. Lines 94, 96: 

fier. Where are my other men, monsieurt— 
Farewell. 
The Folios aasign these words to Helena:— 

Hel. I shall not breake your bidding, good my Lord : 
Where are my other ment Monsieur, farwelL 
The change in distribution and punctuation is due to 
Theobald, who observes that "neither the down, nor any 
of her retinue are now upon the stage: Bertram observing 
Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to shift her ofT, puts 
on a show of haste, asks Farolles for his servants, and 
then gives his wife an abrupt dismission." 

ACJT III. Scene 1. 

114. (Stage-direction) The two Frenchmen.— These are 

distinguished in the Folio aa *' French B" and "French 

O," and in i. 2 as "1 Lo. (?." and "2 Lo. S." I have 

followed the Globe editors in styling uniformly O First 
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ACT m. Scene 1. NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act iii. 



herd, B Second Lord^ except in the last nine lioee of 
iiL 6, where once is evidenUy (and so the Globe) Suond 
Lord, and E twice Fini Lord, The Folio sometimes 
calls them "Cop. 0" and ^'Cap. B" and in iv. 1 Jff is 
"1 Lord B." Capell and Malone soggested that the 
initials E and Q stand for the names of the acton who 
played the parts, and in the list of actors prefixed to F. 1 
we find the names William Ecclestone, Samuel GUbome, 
and Bobert Goughe. The same actors, as Capell points 
out, also took the parts of the two Gentlemen in act iii. 
2., who are styled in the Folio " French B" and "Froneh 
G." 

lUi Lines 11-18: 

But like a comnum arui an outward tnan. 
That the great figure of a eouneil/ramei 
By te^f unable motion. 
"I cannot explain state secrets, except as an ordinary out- 
sider who frames for himself a tolerable idea of the nature 
of a great council, though unable to form any judgment 
on the weighty points there discussed." This seems to 
be the general sense of this somewhat obscure passage. 
A "self unable motion" is a "motion" which is itself un- 
able to do something or other; and here apparently to 
dischaige the functions of a counsellor. For motion in 
the sense of "mental sight," " intuition," compare 
this sensible wann motion to become 
A kneaded clod. — Meas. for Meas. IB. i. lao, J9i. 

116. Line 22: When better fall, /or your avails they FILL. 
—The past tense Is required by the rhjrme; otherwise one 
would be tempted to read ** they fall;" "when better 
men (i.e. men In higher posts) are slain, you will step into 
the places they have left vacant" 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

117. Lines 7, 8: he wiU look upon hie boot, and aing; 
mend the rufp, and aing.— The ruff is probably, as most of 
the commentators take it to be, the top of the boot which 
turned ovor with a fringed and scalloped edge and hung 
loosely over the 1^: this was ususlly called a r^ff^e: "not 
having leisure to put off my silver spurs, one of the rowels 
catch'd hold of the ruffle of ray boot, and being Spanish 
leather, and subject to tear, overthrows me" (Ben Jon- 
son, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4, p. 149, ed. 1616X 

118. Line 9: SOLD a goodly manor for a song. — So F. 3; 
Ff. 1 and 2 have "hold a goodly," &c. 

119. Line 14: our old LiNa and our Isbels o' the country. 
—So F. 2; F. 1 has "our old Lings." 

12a Line 20: E'BN <Aat.— Theobald's correction for " In 
that" of the FoUos. 

121. Line 21.— F. 1 inserts the heading A Letter, and 
omits Count [reads}. 

122. Line 5S: Can vioman me unto 'C— "Can make me 
weak enough to give way to it as a woman usually does." 

123. Line 68: If thou engrossest all the griefs are thitxe; 
i.e. all the griefs which are thine, the relative, as often in 
Shakespeare, being omitted. Bowe altered it to " all the 
griefs OS thine," unnecessarily weakening the passage. 

68 



124. Line 1\: And thou art all my child; Le. my only 
child. For aU in this sense of alone, only, compare: 

To this well-painted piece is Lacrece come. 
To find a face where all dittreaB is itelled. 
Many the sees where cares bare carrcd some. 
But none where aU distress and dolour dweli'd. 

—Rape of Locrece. 1443-46L 
Why have my sisters husbands, if (hey say 
They lore you a// [i .«. only you^ —Lear, L i. lot, loo. 

The word all of course agrees with thou, not with ehUd, 

125. Lines 92, 9S: 

ThefeUow has a deal of that too mui^ 
Which holds him much to have. 
"He has a deal of that too-much (excess), which oonsidere 
him to have much," i.e. excess of vanity, which makes 
him fancy he has many good qualities. BoUe, whose view 
of the passage this is, compares: 

For goodness, growings to a jAntisf, 
Dies in his own /m mmcA. 

—Hamlet, ir. 7. xiS, txgi 
12s. Lines 118, 114: 

move the stOl-nwciaQ air 
TheU sings vsith piercing. 
F. 1 has " the still-fMrnn^ aire; " F. 2 the "stiU piercing," 
"Still-piecing air," %.«. the air which closes again imme- 
diately, is due to Malone. "Peece" is an Elizabethan 
spelling of piece ("Now good CesariOy but that peece of 
song," Tw. Night, U. 4. 2, F. 1); so that if we accept this 
reading we have only to alter one letter. 

127. Lines 128-126: 

No, come thou home, RouHUon, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a sear, 
AsqftitlosesaU. 
" Come home ftom that idace, where all that honour gets 
from the danger it encounters, if it gets anything, is a 
scar, while it often loses everything." 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

12s. Lines 24, 25: 

and yet she writes. 

Pursuit would be but vain. 

This must be supposed to be in a part of the letter not 

read aloud by the steward. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

129. Line 21: are not the things they go und«r.— Are not 
the things for which their names would make them pass. 
— Johnson. 

130. Line 28: example . . . cannot for all that dissuade 
succession, but that they are limed, Ac— All these terrible 
examples of ruin before their eyes cannot prevent maids 
from doing as others have done before them. " But that 
they are limed" = "to prevent their being limed." For 
this use of "but," signifying "prevention," compare: 

Have you no countennand for Claudio yet, 
£ut he must die to-morrow? 

—Meas. for Meas. ir. a. 95, 9&. 
And see Abbott, Sh. Or. f 122. 
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ACrill. Scene 5. NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act III. Scene 7. 



131. Line 86: To Saint Jaqvet le €hrand.—By St Jamee 
the Qreftt» Shakespeare no doubt eignifled the apostle so 
caUed, whose celebrated shrine was at Compoetella, in 
Spain; and Dr. Johnson rightly observes that Florence 
was somewhat out of the road in going thither from 
Soaanion. There was, however, subsequently, another 
James, of La Marca of Anoona, a Franciscan confessor 
of the highest eminence for sanctity, who died at the con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity near Naples, In A.D. 1476. He 
was not beatified until the seventeenth century, nor 
canonised until 1726; but it is quite possible that his re- 
patation was veiy great in connection with Italy, even at 
the period of this play; and that Shakespeare adopted the 
name without considering any other distinction.— Stoun- 
ton. 

182. Line &5: //e'« bramZy taken ^«r0L— According to 
Schmidt, the verb ' ' to take " is here intransitive = " to have 
the intended effect" iOerman^ sich machen). Ck>mpare: 
yet I know 
A way. if it taJkt right. lo spite of fortune 
WiU bring me off aflfain. —Hen. VIII. liL a. aiS-aao. 

ie. if it have the right effect So here the meaning is 
"he has done well here," " has behaved bravely." Com- 
pare also: 

[pageants and shows] Nerer greater 
Nor, 1 11 assure you, better taken, sir. 

Hen. VIII. iT. X. XI, la. 
\.e. better executed. If this is not the meaning we must 
interpret, "he if bravely taken here," ».«. "he is received 
as a brave fellow here." 

133. Lines 09, 70: 

I WAR'ST, good ereaturt, wherttoe'er the is. 
Her heart weighs sadly. 
For %Mr'nt I am indebted to Mr. B. O. Klnnear (who 
writes it iramt), Crueee Shakespeariana, 1888, p. 146. In 
Hamlet, L 2. 24S: 

Nam. Perchance 't will walk again. 
Jfar. I varratU it will. 

Q.2has "I wam'e it wIU. F. 1 has "I write good crea- 
ture, wheresoere she is," Ac., which Malone and Schmidt 
defend. F.2 has "I right good creature;" Rowe, "Ah! 
right good creature; " Capell, " Ay, right .-—Good creature! " 
The Globe, "I toarrant^ good creature;" Pyce, after 
WQUams, "I wot, good creature." 

184. Line 86: That leads him to these PASSBS.— The 
Folios have pUtees. Theobald conjectured paces; passes, 
which Pyce prints, was suggested by Mr. W. N. Lettsom 
(Walker's Crit Exam. vol. ii. p. 240), who compares: 
your grace, like power divine. 
Hath looked upon my passes. 

— Meas. for Meas. v. i. 374, 375. 
I e. counes, proceedings. 

136. Line 97: Wh«re you shall HO8T.— For host in this 
sense compare: 

Go bear it to the Centaur, where we Am/. 

. of Err. i. a. 9. 



ACT III. SCENB 6. 

136. Lines 87-41: lef him fetch his drum; . . . when 
your lordship tees the bottom of his sueeeu in % and to 
what metal this eowUeirfeit LUMP OF ORI wiU be melted. 



—The Folios have *'this success," connected by Bowe. 
Lump qforeis Theobald's correction for lump of ourt of 
the Folios. But why was so much importance attached 
to a drums Fairholt quoted by Bolfe, infonns us that 
the drumt of the regiments in those days were decorated 
with the colours of the battalion: to lose a drum was 
therefore to lose the colours of the regiment 

197. Lines 41-48: \f ytyu give him not John Drum't en- 
tertainment, your inclining cannot be removed.— To give 
a person John or Tom Drum's entertainment is to turn 
him forcibly out of your company. The origin of the ex- 
pression is doubtful Douce suggested that it was a meta- 
phor borrowed from the beating of a drum, or else alluded 
to the drumming a man out of a regiment; while Bolfe 
has "no doubt that originally JoAn Drum was merely a 
sportive personification of the drum, and that the enter- 
tainment was a beating, such as the drum gets;" after- 
wards " the expression came to mean other kinds of abus- 
ive treatment than beating." Theobald quotes Hollnshed's 
Description of Ireland:—" no guest had ever a cold or for- 
bidding look from any part of his [the mayor of Dublin 
1661] family: so that his porter, or any other officer, durst 
not, for both his eares, give the simplest man that resorted 
to his house, Tom Drum his entertaynement, which is, 
to hale a man in by the heade, and thrust him out by 
both the shoulders." 

laa Line 107: vie have almost bxbosssd him.— Emboss 
was a hunting term, old French embosquer, and meant to 
inclose (game) in a wood. So here the Second Lord means 
that they have almost got FaroUes in their toils. There 
is another hunting term embossed, meaning "foaming 
at the mouth from fatigue," with which the above must 
not be confounded. "When he [the hart] is foaming at 
the mouth, we saye that he is embost" (Gascoigne, Book 
of Hunting, 1576, p. 242, quoted in Hazlitt's Dodsley, voL 
zL p. 406). In this sense the word does not come from 
embosquer, but Is merely a technical application of the or- 
dinary verb emboss, "to cover with bosses," Shakespeare 
twice uses it in this sense: 

the poor cur is emdoss'tf. 

—Taming of the Shrew, Ind. 17. 
and 

O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield ; the boar of Theisaly 
Was never so embcs^d. —Ant and Cleop. ir. 13. 1-3. 

139. Line 110: We 'II make you some sport with the fox, 
ere we CASE Aim.— Another hunting term signifying to 
sldn the animal. Compare: 

Some of 'em knew me, 
Els they had eased me like a cony too. 
As they have done the rest, and I think rovted me. 
For they began to baste me soundly. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. Lore's Pilgrimage, iL a (ed. x647> P- 9)- 

ACT III. Scene 7. 

140. Line 19: BisolVd to carry her.— So Dycc and 
Globe. F. 1 has Besolue. F. 2 and most editors Besolves. 

141. Line 21: his IMPORTANT 5{ood.— <^rapare: 

Therefore great France 

My mourning and i m/w tant tears hath pitied. 

—Lear, ir. 4.95,16. 
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ACT III. Scene 7. NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. act IV. Scene l 



142. Line 84: t^fUr TBa.—Thia is omitted in F. 1, mdded 
inF.2. 

143. Lines 44-47: 

ufhieh, if it tpeed. 

It wicked msaning in a lavfful deedf 
And lav^ul meaniTtg in a lawful act; 
Where both not «m, and yet a tinfulfcut. 

For layeful aet in line 46 Warbniton substituted "wicked 
act." and so Dyce; but Malone satisfactorily explains the 
original reading: *' The first line relates to Bertram. The 
deed was lavofMl, as being the duty of marriage . . . but 
his meaning was urieked, because he intended to oonunit 
adultery. The second line relates to Helena, whose 
meaning was lainftU, in as much as she Intended to re- 
claim her husband. . . . The aet or deed was lauiftUf 
for the reason already given. The subsequent line 
relates to them both. The f aet was Hr^fulf as far as Ber- 
tram was concerned, because he intended to commit 
adultery; yet neither he nor Helena actually sinned; not 
the wife, because both her intention and action were 
innocent; not the husband, because he did not accomplish 
his intention; he did not commit adultery." 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

144. Lines 19-22: ther^ore toe must every one be a man 
of hit own fancy f not to know what we speak one to 
another; to toe teem to kiunp^ it to know ttraight our pur- 
pose.—" We must each fancy a Jargon for himself, without 
aiming to be understood by one another, for provided we 
appear to understand, that will be sul&cient for the suc- 
cess of our project"— ir«ni«y. Sir Philip Perring, with 
great plausibility, inroposes to shift the semicolon trom 
another U) fancy. 

14fi. Line 22: Chought' language.— Comptire: 
lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo : I myself could make 
A ckottfh of as deep chat. —Tempest. IL z. 963-466. 

' 146. Line 43: Wher^ore^ what't the instance T— Ac- 
cording to Schmidt, iiittaiice is " motive," "Uiat which set 
him on." So: 

The t'tutances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift* but none of love. 

—Hamlet, iiL a. 199, 193. 

But Johnson, followed by Eolfe, with greater probability 
explains it as proof: ParoUes is seeking for some proof of 
his exploit So: '* They will scarcely believe this without 
trial: offer them inttancet" (Much Ado, iL 2. 42)l 

147. Line 45 : and buy mytelf another qf Bajazst'8 
MULR— Warburton conjectured muU, and so I^ce. A 
mule is doubtless used as typical of a dumb creature. 
Beed quotes a stoiy of a "Philosopher" who "for th' 
emperor's pleasure took upon him to make a MoyU [mule] 
speak;" but what the allusion is in Bajazet's mule has 
not yet been explained. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

14B. Lines 21^1: 'Tit not the many oatht that make the 
truths Ac— This speech is at a first reading very perplex- 
70 



ing, but its meaning becomes clearer on repemsaL 
Diana's meaning is, I thiuk, as follows: "A mere multi- 
tude of oaths is no evidence of integrity of purpose; a 
single vow made oonscientioasly is enough, and such a 
vow a man takes by what he reverences most, namely, bj 
Ood's great attributes; but even were I to swear by sodi 
an awftil oath as this that I loved you well, when I loved 
you so ill that I was trying to induce you to commit a 
sin, you would not believe me: in fact, an oath taken in 
the name of a pure and holy Being to commit an impure 
and unholy sin against him has no validity at all: there- 
fore—your oaths, sworn as they are in Ood's name to do 
him a wrong, are so many empty words and worthless 
stipulations, but in my opinion are unsealed, that is, 
are unratified, and have no binding force whatever." 

14B. Line 25:1/ 1 thould swear by Ood's great attributet. 
—So the Olobe editors; the Folio has Jouet, probably bi 
accordance with the statute to restrain the abuse of the 
divine name (8 James I. chap. 21). 

150. Lines S8, 89: 

/ tee that men make ropes in such a scakrk, 
That we 'Ufortake oitrtelvet. 

This is the great crux of the play. None of the many 
emendations which have been proposed being really 
satisfactory, I have printed the words Just as they stand 
in the Folio, except that the latter prints rope's instead 
of ropet. That there is an error somewhere few will 
doubt, although there have been several ingenious bat 
far-fetched attempts at explanation. All that can be 
affirmed with any confidence is that the words, " That 
we '11 forsake ourselves," are intended to convey Diana's 
pretended surrender to the proposals of Bertram, "we 
will prove unfaithful to our principles, we will give in;" 
and that the previous line must have given some sort of 
reason or excuse for such apparent weakness. " Diana 
ought, in all propriety," says Mr. Halliwell [Phillipps] in 
his folio ShiUcespeare, " to make some excuse to Bertram 
(and to the audience) for the abrupt change in her feel- 
ings and conduct,— some acknowledgment of his powen 
of persuasion, or some confession of her own impresei- 
bility." Diana then abruptly demands the ring, and Ber- 
tram fancies his triumph is complete. A tearre is 
broken precipice, or, according to others, a ravine, or 
merely a tcare (fright). 

I subjoin some of the principal emendations which have 
been suggested: 

Bowe: "make hopet in such affairs.'* 

Malone: "make hopet, in such a tcene." 

Mitford, printed by Dyce: "make hopet, in such a ease." 

Halliwell [Phillipps]: "may eope't in such a torte." 

Staunton: " make hopet, in such a snare. " 

Kinnear: "have AopM, in such a eaute." 

161. Line 78: Since Frenchmen are to braid.— Steevens 
quotes Oreene's Never too Late, 1616 (ed. Dyce, p. 802): 

Dian rose with all her maids 

Blushlnsr thus at love's braidt. 
i.e. crafts, deceits. The word, which is, however, here an 
adjective, comes from braid, to twist; what is deceitful 
being, metaphorically speaking, twisted and tortuous. 
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ACT IV. Soaae 8. 



NOTES TO ALL^S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT IV. Soane 4. 



ACT IV: Scene 3. 

152. Line 23: Now, God DEL at our rebeUionI-'"U»y 
God pat off the day when oar flesh shall rebel;" so where 
the Coantess b^a the King to forgive her son, in act v. 

3. 4-8: 

T is past, my lief^e ; 
And I beseech yoar majesty lo make it 
Natural rtbtUion, done i* the blaze of youth ; 
When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force. 
O'erbears it, and bums on. 

Hanmer oonjectared aUay. 

163: Lines 26-28 : we stiU see tkem reveal thenuelvet, tiU 
they attain to their abhorred ende.— They betray them- 
selT^ before they attain to their abhorred ends, i.e, de- 
testable parposes. 

154. Line 29: in his proper stream o*erfio%BS himself.— 
That is, "betrays his own secretB in his own talk."— 
JohnMii. He no longer confines his nnlawfol intents 
within the bounds of secrecy. 

156. Line 84: /or he is dieted to his hour.— See aboye: 

I>ia. When midnight conies, Icnock at my chamber- window: 

When yon have conquer d my yet-maiden bed. 

Remain there 3ai/ an hour, — iv. a. 54-58. 

The meaning then is, "the hour of his appointment is 
fixed, as well as the duration of his stay." Sach is the 
regimen to which he has to submit This will help to 
explain V. 3. 219-221: 

Dta. I mnst be patient : 

You. that have tum'd off a first so noble wife. 

May Justly diet nie. 

i,e, " you may prescribe rules for me, and giye me Just as 
mach or as little as you please." 

15& Line 96: / wo\dd gladly have him see his company 
anatomized. ^FoT company in the sense of companion 
compare: 

To seek new friends and stranger companies. 

-Mids. Night's Dream, I. x. 2x9. 

157. Line 108: entertained my convoy.— Tsken into 
service guides, &c. For entertain compare: 

Being enttrtained for a perfumer, as I was smoking a musty room. 
—Much Ado, i. 3. 60. 

15a Line 118: this eounUrfeit noDVhR.— Module is a 
▼ariant of model. Model comes through the Italian and 
French from the Latin modulus, a measure; module ap- 
parently comes direct from the Latin. Parolles is a 
eounteifeit modtUe, because he pretended to be a soldier 
and was really a f ooL 

156. Line 185: Stage-direction: the Folio has, Enter 
Parolles with his Interpreter, and Inter. Int. or ItUerp. 
is prefixed to the speeches of the First Soldier. 

lea Line 168: All's one to hik.— In the Folios this con- 
cludes the preceding speech. Capell made the change. 
Bowe printed " All 's one to me." 

161. Line 182: if 1 were to live this present hour; i. e. 
and die at the end of it Hanmer printed " live but this 
presenthour. " Dyce, following W. S. Walker, boldly prints 
'*if I were to die." Toilet suggests that Parolles meant 
to say die, bat fear occasioned the mistake. 



162. Line 218: getting the shrieve's fool trith chUd.— 
"Female idiots were retained in famUies for diversion as 
well as male, though not so commonly" (Douce, Illus- 
traUons, p. 198). 

163. Line 222: your LORDeHlP.— The Folios have Lord, 
without the period, but the abbreviation was no doubt 
intended: corrected by Pope. 

161. Line 268: by the generaVs looks.— 80 F. 8; F. 1 and 
F. 2 have your, a mistake arising from the abbreviation y 
in the MS. 

166. Line 280: He wiU steal, sir, an egg out cf a cloister. 
—He will steal anything, however trifling, from any 
place, however holy.— Johnson. 

166. Line 808: a place there eaUed Mile-end.—Wle-end 
Green was the usual drilling ground for the London train- 
bands. See IL Heniy IV. iU. 2. 298. 

167. Lines 813, 814 : and cut the entail from all re- 
mainders, and a perpetwil succession for it perpetually; 
i.e. and set free the estate from payment of all remainders, 
and (grant or sell) a perpetual succession for it Dyce 
suspects some error. Hanmer altered /or it to " in it" 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

168. Line 9: Marseilles.— F, 1 spells the name of this 
town here MareeUos, and in iv. 5. 85, MarceUus. 



169. Line 16: Nor TOU, mistress.- 
and F. 8 have: " Nor your Mistress.' 



-S0F.4. F. 1, F.2, 



170. Lines 20, 21: 

As it hath fated her to be my XOTIVE 
And helper to a husbatid, 
A m^ive is that which moves anything, so, ineans, instru- 
ment Ck>mpare: 

my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear [i.e. the tongue]. 

—Rich. II. L X. 193, 193. 

171. Lines 80-38: 

Yet, I pray you: 
But, with the word, the time will bring on summer, 
When briers shall have leaves as well as thorns. 
And be as sweet as sharp. 
Perhaps the passage admits of this explanation. Helena 

has Just befbre said: 

You. Diana, 
Under my poor instructions j«f mnst suffer 
Something in my behalf: 

To which Diana has replied: 

Let death and honesty 
Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upon your will to sn/j^: 

And Helena now continues: " Yet, I pray you," i.e. tor a 
while I pray you be mine to suffer: **but, with the word, 
the time will bring on summer" &c; i.e. but so quickly 
that it may even be considered as here while we speak, 
the time will, Ac— Dyce. Rolfe, with greater probability, 
thinks that the words Yet, I pray you, merely serve to 
resume the thread of Helena's discoune, after Diana's 
impulsive interruption. 
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ACT IV. Scene 6. NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Scene S. 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 

172. Lines 2-4: whate viUanout »affron would June 
made all the wibcUced arid doughy youth of a fiation in 
his colour.— An allusion to the fashion of wearing yellow. 
Warborton points out that the mention of aaffron sug- 
gested the epithets unbaked and doughy, saffron being 
commonly used to colour pastry. So in the Winter's 
Tale the shepherd's son says: " I must have aafron to 
colour the warden pies " (Winter's Tale, iv. S. 48). 

Yellow starch was much used for bands and ruffs, and 
is said to have been invented by Mrs. Turner, an infa- 
mous woman, who was concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and was executed at Tyburn (1615) in 
a lawn ruff of her favourite colour (see Hazlitt's Dods- 
ley, vol. xi. p. 828). Beed quotes Heywood, If you Know 
not me, you Enow Nobody: " many of our young married 
men have tane an order to weare yellow garters, points, 
and shootyings; and tis thought yellow will grow a cus- 
tom" (Heywood, Dramatic Works, vol. i. p. 250, ed. 1874). 

178. Line 19: They are not HERBS.— So the Folios, fiowe 
printed SaHet-herbs. 

174 Line 22: grass.— So fiowe: the Folios have grace. 

175. Line 32: my bauble.— The fool's bauHe was a kind 
of baton; figures of its various shapes will be found in 
Douce (Illustrations, Plates II. and III.). 

176. Line 41: an English name.— So Rowe; F. 1 has 
titaine. 

177. Line 67: A shrewd knave and an unhappy.— Com- 
pare: 

Ay, and a shrewd ttnhappy gallows too [speaking of Cupid]. 
— Love's Labour 's Lost, v. a. la. 

Here the meaning is simply " roguish" or " mischievous;" 
but it often has a stronger sense, as: "0 most unhappy 
strumpet!" [pernicious] (Com. of Err. iv. 4. 127). And: 

unhappy was the clock 
That struck the hour ! — C)mib. v. 5. 153, 154. 

178. Liue 70: he has no PAGE, but runs where he urilL— 
He observes no rule, has no settled habits, is not broken 
In. Hanmer unnecessarily altered pace to place; and so 
even Dyce. 

ACrr V. Scene 1. 

179. Line 6: (Stsge-direction) Enter a Gentlexan.— So 
Rowe, followed by most editors. F. 1 has: Enter a gentle 
Astringer; F. 2: Enter a gentle Astranger; F. 3: Enter a 
Qentleman a stranger. An astringer or ostringer is, as 
Steevens discovered before the appearance of his second 
edition, a keeper of goshawks. There is, however, no ap- 
parent reason why the personage accosted by Helena 
should be a keeper of goshawks or of anything else, and 
throughout this scene the Folio prefixes " Oent " to his 
speeches, whUe in scene 8 it introduces him simply as " a 
Qentleman." 

ACJT V. Scene 2. 

180. Line 1: Good Monsieur Lavache.^^ Dyce. F. 1 
has "Good TiS* Lauateh." 
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181. Line 26: / do pity his distress in my snoiJES <if 
eon^ore.—Warbarton's certain emendation for "smiiesci 
comfort" of the Folios. 

182. Line 85: under BSR,—Ber was added in F. 2. 

183. Lines 41, 42: 

Par. My Tiame, my good lord, is ParoUes. 

Laf. You beg more than ** word," then. 
A quibble: ParoUes (paroles) in French is not " word " 
but " words." F. 8 has " more than one word." 

184. Line 48: Oox my passion!— Cox or cooir, as in the 
oath " by cock and pie," was a disguise or corruption of 
Cfod. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

186. Lines 1, 2: 

We lost a jewel of her; and our esteem 

Was made much poorer by it. 
Does our esteem mean "the esteem in which we are held 
by others," or "the esteem in which we hold others?" 
Schmidt, who explains the phrase by " we are less worth 
by her loss," seems to take the former view; but aurely 
the King is contrasting his own power of estimating and 
appreciating true worth with that of Bertram, for he 
goes on to say that Bertram "lack'd the sense to know 
her estimation home. " Now the King's esteem in which 
he held others was all the poorer, inasmuch as one esti- 
mable person so esteemed was lost; and this is much 
what Staunton means when he interprets our esteem by 
" the sum of all we hold estimable." 

186. Line 6: Natural rebellion, dofie t' the blaze qf 
youth.— The Folios have blade; blaze was proposed by 
Theobald, who, however, did not venture to admit it into 
his text It was adopted by Warburton and Capell, and 
is rendered extremely probable by what follows: 

When oil and fire, too stroni; for reason's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. 

Theobald quotes, in support of his conjecture: 

I do know. 
When the blood bums, how prodififal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows ; these biases, daughter, &c. 

—Hamlet, i. 3. 1x5-117. 
and 

For Hector in his Mast of wrath subscribes 

To tender objects. — Troilus and Or. ir. 5. zoc, xo6. 

Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 163) with great pro- 
bability suggests blood, comparing: 

the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i* the Metott. —Tempest, iv. 1. 53. 53. 



and 



The diood of youth bums not with such excess. 

—Love's Labour's Lost, t. 2. 73. 



It hath the excuse of youth and heat of Uofti. 

—I. Henry IV. v. a. 17. 

187. Lines 16, 17: 

Whose beauty did astonish the survey 

0/ RICHEST ETES. 

Richest eyes are eyes that have seen most beauty. Com- 
pare: "to have seen much and to have nothing, is to have 
rich eyes and poor hands" (As You like It, iv. 1. 23). 

188. Line 48: ConUmpt his scornful PiRSPEOTlTE did 
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ACT V. Scene S. 



NOTES TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



ACT V. Scene 8. 



iend me.—Torph'tpeetive compare: 

For sorrow's eye, gbued with blinding tears. 
Divides one thlnif entire to many objects; 
Uke^s^€ttni€x, which rij^htly gaz'd upon 
Show nothing bat conAision,— cy'd awry 
Distinguish fonn. —Rich. II. ii. s. 16-90. 

See note 150 of that play. 

189. lanes 05, 60: 

Otar own low waking crisM to fee what '« done, 
While SHAMEFUL HATl Oeepe out the a/temoon. 
The Globe editors read "while ehamefuU late" Ac., but 
change seems objectionable, because it destroys the anti- 
thesis between "love" which wakes, and "hate" which 
continQM to sleep; I haye therefore retained the original 
reading, which Sir Philip Perring explains as follows: 
hate, the "displeasures" of line 63, having destroyed 
our friends and done its work, enjoys its afternoon slum- 
ber, while love awakes, though too late, and weeps to 
see the havoc hate had made. This is fairly satisfactory; 
but I would add that "after weep their dust " seems to be 
connected by a kind of zeugma with the preceding verb 
"destroy," for It is im who weep, not our " ditpleaeuret;" 
and that the main point of the antithesis Is, that hate con- 
tinues to sleep unconcerned, while love awakes to weep. 
The Globe marks line 65 "our own love," Ac, as corrupt 

190. Lines 71, 72: Count Which better than the first, Ac. 
—These two lines ^were fini given to the Countess by 
Theobald: in the Folios th^ are part of the preceding 
speech. 

191. Line 79: The last that S'br / took her leave at court. 
—The last time that I ever bade her farewell at court So 
the Folio, but with e'er spelt ere. Bowe printed: "The 
last that e'er she took her leave; " Hanmer: "The last time 
e'er she took her leave;" Dyce: "The last time, ere she 
took her leave." 

192. Lines 95, 06: 

9M>Ne she letw, and thought 

I stood VSQAQ'l>. 

The plain meaning is: When she saw me receive the ring 
she thought I stood engaged to hw.— Johnson. This is 
the most natural interpretation; but the Folio happens to 
spell the word ingag'd, which Tyrwhitt, Malone, Staun- 
ton, and Schmidt (who even calls the reading engaged 
preposterous) explain to mean "not engaged." En and 
in are, however, sometimes interchangeable even In 
modem spelling. 

193. Line 102: the Hnet and multiplying medicine.— 
The tincture, by which alchemists professed to turn baser 
metals into gold, and the philosopher's stone, which had 
the power of making a piece of gold laiger. 

191 Line lU: eonjectural.—So F.2; misspelt In F.l 
conneeturaU, 



19S. Lmes 121-128: 

My fore-past jnroqfs, howe'er the matter faU^ 

Shall TAX my fears of little vanity. 

Having vainly fear' d too little. 
"However the matter turns out, with the proofk I have 
already, I shall not be accused of harbouring mere ground- 
less suspicions; hitherto I have erred in not being sus- 
picious enough." Taa is spelt toze in F. L 

19ft Lines 148-150: 

/ wHl buy me a son-in4aw w a fair, and toll for this: 

I 'U none qf him. 
This is the reading of F. 1 (toll spelt touU), and probably 
means, "I will buy a new son-in-law in a fair, and pay 
toU for the liberty of selling this one;" F.2 has: "and 
toule him for this," &c., which Percy takes to mean: "I '11 
buy me a son-in-law as they buy a horse in a fftir; toul 
him, i.e. enter him on the toul or toll-book, to prove I 
came honestly by him, and ascertain my title to him." 
Those editors who have adopted this reading of course 
put a colon at "toU him:"— "and toll him: for this I'U 
none of him." 

197. Line 155: / vrnnder, sir, 8ITH wives are XONSTBBS 
to yotc— So Dyce. F. 1 has: "I wonder, sir, sir, wlues are 
monsters to you." F. 2 has: "I wonder, sir, wives such 
monsters to you." 

198. Line 195: He blushes, and 'tis IT.— So Capell; F. 1 
has: "and 'tis Ait" Pope reads, "and 'tis his;" and so 
Dyce. 

199. Lines 215-217: 

and, in fine. 
Her own suit, comimq with her xodbrn grace, 
Sttbdu'd me to her rate. 
For this reading, Her own suit, coming, I am indebted to 
Sir Philip Perring (Hard Knots, p. 166). F. 1 has Her 
insuite eomming. Dyce, Staunton, and the Globe editors 
print W. S. Walker's conjecture: "Her infinite cunning;" 
perhaps we might read: "A«r onset, cotning." Modem 
here seems to be used rather in the sense of modish, 
than in its ordinary Shakspearean sense of trite, common- 
place. Johnson thinks it may mean meanly pretty, but 
he gives no other Instances of the usage. Mr. W. W. 
WOliams CThe Parthenon, Nov. 1, 1862, p. 849) suggested 
inodest, and Mr. B. G. Kinnear (Gruces Shakespearianie, 
p. 160) natiife. 

aOO. Line 221: May justly diet m<.— See note 156. 

201. Lines 306, 806: 

Is there no EXOROI8T 
Beguiles the truer t^fflee qf mine eyest 
An exorei^ In Shakespeare Is a person who can raise 
spirits, not one who can lay them. So: 

Thou, lilce an exorcist, hast conjured up 

My mortified spirit. —Julius Caesar, iL x. 393, 334. 

202. Line 814: And ARE.— So Eowe; the Folios have, 
"And if." 
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WORDS PECULIAE TO ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

NoiK— The addition of rob., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Those compound words marked with an asterisk are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act I 
Accessary! (sub.) ii. 
Acutely i. 

Admiringly.... I ** 

Adoptions i. 

A-foota iv. 

After-debts.... iv. 

Allurement.... iv. 

Amesace ii 

Applications . . 1. 

Araise IL 

Attributes ill 

Avail(sub.)....{jy*; 

Bannerets IL 

Barely* iv. 

Bareness A iv. 

Barricado<((vecb) L 

Bed-clothes ... Iv. 

BladeT v. 

*Blowers-up .. 1. 

Boggle V. 

Both-sidess.... iv. 

Braid (adj.).... iv. 

*Brawn-buttock ii. 

Bubble* ili. 

Bunting ii 



36 

220 

88 

4i 

188 
181 



8 266 
3 241 
8 86 



2 74 

1 79 

6 64 

8 190 

1 22 



214 
19 
19 
124 
287 
6 
132 
232 
3 261 
2 73 
2 19 
6 6 
6 7 



Camping 10 (intrans.) ill. 4 14 
Canary" (sub.) ii 1 77 
Capriccio".... U. 3 310 
Captious i. 3 208 



1 Lacrece. 99S; Sctnii. xxzv. 13. 

s Bin Infitntrjr; used frequently 
In the ordinaiy senie. 

> As a rob. used repeatedly. 

4 B In a bar* or naked condi- 
tion; it occurs three tim es -only. 

s •— nakedness here and in Bonn. 
T. 8; xcTii. 4. In I. Henry IV. 
ir. 2. 77 the word occurs in the 
sense of "leanness." 

9 Used elsewhere as a sub. 

7 Of com. The reading of Ff. 
(In a flguratire sense). See note 
188. 

i Used adjectiTely. 

9 Used figuratirely— a cheat; 
occurs frequently in ordinary 



10 Used transitlTely in Ant and 
Cleo. It. 8. S3. 

11 ..a dance; and so used as a 
verb In Lore's Labour's Loat, HI. 
1. IS. Occurs three times — the 
wine of that name. 

u An angUeiied Italian word 
*" fancy, humour. See note 106. 



Cardecue. 



•{';: 



Sc. Line 
8 311 



Case IS (verb)., lii. 

Casketed ii 

Cassocks Iv. 

Causeless" (adj.) ii 

Cease (verb).... v. 

Chape iv. 

Cherisher L 

Christendoms 1* 1. 

Clew 1. 

Coarsely iiL 

Coherent iii. 

Confidently.... iii. 

Congied Iv. 

Consolate (verb) iii. 

Cox" V. 

Credible L 

Cur vet (sub.)., il. 

Custard iL 



85 
111 



192 
4 

72 
164 

60 
188 

5 188 

6 60 

7 80 
6 21.94 

8 100 
2 131 
2 43 
2 4 
8 299 
6 41 



Default" IL 8 241 

Discipled i. 2 28 

Diurnal Ii. 1 166 

Doctrine".... L 8 247 

Dog-hole ii. 8 291 

Double-meaning 

(adj.) iv. 8 114 

Doughy iv. 6 4 

Dropsied iL 8 136 

Dryly L 1 175 

Eagerness v. 8 213 

Eats » (intrans.) 1. 1 176 

Embodied v. 3 173 

Embossed ao.... lu. e 107 

Embowelledsi. L 8 247 



IS —to flay; used frequently 
elsewhere In rarious senses. 

14 Venus and Adonis, 807. 

U ,B Christian names; the word 
occurs frequently in its otdinary 



IS In expression "cox my pas- 
sion I" 

17 In the phrase "in the de- 
/tawM"— at a need; occurs three 
times in its ordinary sense. 

18 — learning; used elsewhere 
In its ordinary sense. 

i» Used In expression ** It sate 
dryly." 

so —inclosed; need elsewhere 
in other senses. 

SI —exhausted, emptied. In 
flguratlTe sense; it occurs in 
Hteral sense in I. Heniy IV. r. 4 
109, 111; Rich. III. V 2. 10. 
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Empirics 

Entail (sub.). . 
Enticements. . 
Entrenched . . 
Enwombed... 
Examined ss.. . 
Excessive ss... 
Expertness... 

Exploits^ 

Expreasive . . . 



ii. 
iv. 
IiL 
iL 

L 
iiL 

L 



iv. 8 808, 297 

j L 2 17 

( iv. 1 40 

. ii. 1 64 

Facineriousss.. iL 8 36 

Fated s« L 1 232 

File" (sub.).... iv. 3 231 

Finisher a 1 139 

Fishpond v. 2 22 

Fisnomy" iv. 6 42 

Fistula L 1 89 

Foregoers il. 8 144 

Forehorse iL 1 80 

Fore-past v. 8 121 

Gabble (sub.)., iv. 1 22 

Gossipsss L 1 189 

Haggish L 2 29 

Hawking so. .. . i i 105 

Headsman. iv. 8 842 

*High-repented v. 8 86 

*Holy-cruel ... iv. 2 82 

Hoodman iv. 8 186 

Idolatrous..... L 1 108 

In (verb) L 8 48 

Inaidible U. 1 122 

Inaudible v. 8 41 

Inclusive SI.... I. 8 232 

*Indian-like... L 8 210 

Intenible L 8 208 



SB— doubted. Occurs frequently 
in other senses. 

ss Lucreoe, Arg. 1. 

^ Used— warlike adrenture. 

SSParoIIes' eqniralent for /b- 
cinorotis, which latter word does 
not occur In Shakespeare. 

ss ,B having the power of fate; 
UEed elsewhere — destined. 

37 i.e. for papers; used elsewhere 
in various other senses. 

SS The Clown's form of pAysi- 
Offnomif. 

V Christens, or gives as a spon- 
sor; used elsewhere intransitively 
in its onllnaiy sense. 

»-hawk-Uke. 

SI Used in a peculiar sense- 
comprehensive; occurs in Richard 
III. Iv. 1.00 -Inclosing. 



Act Be. Line 
•Kicky-wicky.. U. 8 297 

Lauguishings.. L 3 285 

Lapse (sub.)... . IL 8 170 

Leaguer iiL 6 28 

Ling iiL 2 14,15 

*Linsey-woolsey iv. 1 18 

Love-line iL 1 81 

Manifoldly.... 
•Market-price.. 

MeU 

Meress 

Militarist 

Ministration. . . 
Misprision ss... 

Miteas* 

Morrisss 

Moumingly.... 
Muddied ss.... 

Murk 

Musk-cat 

Muskets*. 

*Muster-flIe.... 
Mystery S7 

Naturalize.... L 1 2SS 

Neatly iv. 3 168 

Necessitied.... v. 8 86 

None-sparing.. iU. 2 108 

Nose-herbs iv. 5 20 

•Now-bom.... iL 8 186 

Occidental.... U. 1 166 

Offendress L 1 153 

Out-villained . . iv. 8 305 

Overlooking (sub. )L 1 45 

Over-night.... UL 4 S3 

Over-pay IiL 7 16 

Papist L 8 56 

Passss ii. 5 58 



ii. 


8 


215 


v. 


3 


219 


iv. 


8 


257 


ilL 


5 


58 


iv. 


3 


161 


il. 


5 


65 


iL 


8 


150 


L 


1 


154 


iL 


2 


26 


L 


1 


84 


V. 


2 5,2s 


ii. 


1 


106 


V. 


2 


21 


iiL 


2 


HI 


iv. 


8 


189 


iii. 


6 


68 



ss— merely. 

ss — contempt; it ocoors sevenl 
times- mistake. 

S4 Here — cheese -mites; it Is 
used once again in Pericles, iL 
Prol. 8 — anything smalL 

s&— monis-dance. MorriM (— 
a game) occurs in Mids. Night's 
Dream, IL 1. 96; and morrU-danee 
In Henry V. ii. 4. SS. 

s«— soiled; used, flguratlvely. 
In Hamlet, iv. fi. 81. 

S7 Used with tit— professional 
experience; occurs ftrequantly in 
its more usual senses. 

ss Used figuratively -esUraa- 
tion; occurs frequently elsewhere 
In various other senses. 
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WOEDS PECULIAR TO ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



Act ScLine 


Paat^care(adJ.) iL 




124 


PMt-8aTing(adJ.)iv. 




168 


Penecttted..... L 




16 


PenoDAgesi .. U. 




278 


PbUoBophlcal.. U. 




2 


Pae« !▼. 




103 


•Pin-buttock.. iL 




18 


PreJadicateB. . . L 




8 


PrologQM (verb) iL 




96 


Propheaier.... iv. 




114 



Qiuttch-biittock iL 2 18 

Qaestant iL 1 16 

lUtionals L 1 130 

BarinCadJ.). .. ilL 2 120 

SaTiBlimeiits^ iv. 8 281 
Becaotation . . iL 8 194, 195 

Rector iv. S 68 

Bed-taUed..... iv. 6 6 

Belinqiiiahed.. IL 8 10 



i»penoiM; peraomifv— "per- 
woaud appeannce" oecnn in 
lildnxmnMor Night's Dream, ill. 
a. 899, and rwelfth Night. 1. S. 

> Lt, the p«I« of doth ; used in 
Ofrdinaxy sense i— heap, in fire pas- 



Act 8c. Line 

Bemainden*.. iv. 8 818 

Beinoves* v. 8 Itl 

Be-seud iiL 6 128 

B«80lvedly v. 8 882 

*Riddle-like... L 8 223 

BiDg-canier. . . iiL 6 96 

Buttish. iv. 8 248 

8aDy(verb).... iv. 1 2 

ScarrcT iv. 2 88 

Schools s (sub.) L S 246 

Seducer.. v. 8 146 

Self -gracious . . iv. 6 77 

Shot«(verbintr.) iL 8 8 

Shrieve iv. 8 218 

Shrove-Tuesday iL 2 25 

Sitheuce (conj.) i. 8 126 

Smack 10. iv. i ig 



S Here ~ reasonable ; it occurs 
ones again in Lore's Labour's 
Lost (i. 3. IM} — '* endowed with 



i Lncreoe, 480, 11S8. 



* Used here in legal sense; the 
word occurs elsewhere frequently 
in the ordinary sense. 

« —stages of Joum«j; used 
elsewhere in various senses. 

7 Occurs in a corrupt passage. 
See note IM. 

> Used in its academical sense 
— schools of art or science: it 
occurs ftequentljr in the ordinaiy 



9 In the phrase **shot out"— 
sprouted: oocun frequently in 
other senses. 

10 i.a smattering; occurs tn 
this play ii 3. 837 and II. Henry 
lY. i. 8. Ill— taste. 



Act 8c Line 

Smoke" i^ « "2 

( iv. 1 81 

*Snipt-taffeta.. iv. 6 2 

Soundness .... L 2 24 

Spark" iL 1 26,41 

Sprat ilL 6 112 

Staggers" .... il. 8 170 

Steely" L 1 114 

StiU-piecing... ilL 2 118 

SucfiflSBlon". . . iU. 6 24 

SurpUce" L 8 99 

Swine-drunk . . iv. 8 286 

Sword-men li. 1 62 

Tax>»(»ab.).... li. 1 178 

Thievish" a 1 169 



11 —to find out; the rerb occurs 
frsquently elsewhere with varied 



" A young man. 

" Used flguratively - bewilder- 
ment; -vertigo, Cymbeline, v. 6. 
834; — a disease in horses. Taming 
Off Shrew, ill. 8. 66. 

" Used figuratively ^ unbend- 
ing; occnn III. Henry VI. ii. 8. 
10— made of steel. 

19 —the act of following an- 
other^i example. It occurs fre- 
quently in other senses. 

10 The Phoenix and Turtle, IS. 

17 Hera —a charge, accusation; 
taxes (in fiscal sense) oocun Rich. 
II. ii. 1. 8411. 

" Here and in Snan. Ltzvli. 8 
used figuratively; elsewhere used 
initsUteral 



Act 8c. Line 

Thitherward . . iiL 2 66 

Threateningly. iL 8 87 

Tile iv. 3 217 

*Tithe-woman. L 3 89 

Token (verb) . . iv. 2 68 

Tolerable".... ii. 3 218 

Toll» V. 3 148 

Torcher iL 1 166 

Traitress L 1 184 

Transcendence iL 8 41 

Unbaked iv. 6 8 

Uncropped v. 8 827 

Underminers. . L 1 181 

Unroot V. 1 6 

Unsealed".... iv. 2 30 

Unserviceable, iv. 8 162 

Vent tt (sub.)., ii. 8 213 

Vileness iL 8 186 

Wear" (intr.X. L 1 171 

*WeU-derived. ill. 2 90 

•Well-lost L 8 264 

Woman (verb). iiL 2 63 

Woodland .... iv. 6 49 



10 Used blunderingly by Dog- 
beiy for intoUraUe^ Uuch Ado, 
iil.8.37. 

80 -to pay toll. 

31 The verb to icnesal — to break 
the seal of, oocun four times. 

33 -utterance; Venus and 
Adonis, 8S4. 

28 —to be the fashion. 



ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 

None 

ORIGINAL EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 



Note 

199. V. 3. 216: Her ONSET, coming. 
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DRAMATIS PEESON^i 



Julius Cjssab. 

OCTAVIUS CiBSAB, 

Marcus Antonius, j- 
M. ^MiLWH LepidusJ 
Cicero, \ 

PuBLius, j-Senators. 

PopiLius Lena,; 
Marcus Brutus, 
Cassius, 

CASOi^ 

Trebonius, 

LlQARIUB, 

Decius Brutus, 
Metellus Cdiber, 

CiNNA, 
Fl^YIUS, 

Marullus, 

Artemiborus, a Sophist of Gnidos. 



I Triumvirs, after the death 
of Julius Caesar. 



Conspirators against Julius 
Cesar. 



hTribunes. 



Friends to Brutus and Cassius. 



A Soothsayer. 
CiNNA, a Poet 
Another Poet* 
Luduucil 

TiTINIUS, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

volumnius,' 

Varro, 

Clitus, 

Claudiw, 

Steato, 

Lucius, 

Dardaniub,^/ 

PiNDARUS, Servant to Cassius. 

Calpurnia, Wife to Cesar. 
Portia, Wife to Brutus. 



Servants to Brutus. 



SenatozB, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 



Scene, during a great part of the Play, at Rome; afterwards at Sardis, 
and near PInlippL 



Hibtorio Period: From March 15th, r.c. 44, to November 27th, B.a 48. 



TIME OF ACTION. 

Six days represented on the stage, with intervals: — 



Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1 and 2.— Interval, one month. 

Day S : Act I. Scene 8. 

Day 8: Acta II. and III -Interval 

1 Eowe was the first to give the list of Dramatis Per- 
sons Imperfectly. Theobald supplied some of the omis- 
aiona DectiM Brutus should be DacimiM Bmtus. strictly 
speaking, but this mistake came from North's Plutarch, 
and indeed is found both in the early French translation 
and in the Greek text of the original (edq. 1572). 

The name UnruiXxm is throughout spelt MurtHlMM in Ff., 
78 



Day 4 : Act IV. Scene 1.— Interval 

Day 6 : Act IV. Scenes 2 and 3.— Interval, one day at least 

Day 6: ActV, 

except in 1. 2. 288. where It is spelt JfurrelZttf. Tbeobsid 
corrected this name to the form given in North's Plu- 
tarch, MarvXLui. 

Calpurnia, wife to Caesar, is uniformly called Calj^wrua 
In the Folio ; and so she is called in North's Plutarch, at 
any rate in the early editions of that work. Many editors 
retain the spelling CcUphumifi, 
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INTKODUCTIOK 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

This play was first published, so far as we 
know, in the Folio of 1623, where it occupies 
Ijages 109-130 in the division of "Tragedies." 
At the beginning of the play, and at the head 
of each page, it is entitled "The Tragedie of 
Julius Csesar;" but in the Table of Contents 
(or, as it is called, " A Catalogvk 0/ the 
seuerall Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies 
contained in this Volume") it is set down as 
"The Life and Death of Julius Caesar/' No 
play in the Folio is printed with greater ac- 
curacy, and none presents fewer textual diffi- 
culties for the editor or critic. 

The date of composition has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. Malone be- 
lieved that the play " could not have.appeared 
before 1607;" and Chalmers, Drake, and the 
earlier commentators generally, were unani- 
mous in accepting his conclusions. There 
was a natural disposition at first to associate 
it chronologically with the other Roman plays, 
neither of which can be placed earlier than 
1607; but, though Knight considers it "one 
of the latest works of Shakespeare," the great 
majority of recent editors are inclined to put 
it five years or more earlier than Antony and 
Cleopatra. Collier argues that it must have 
been performed before 1603; and Grervinus 
also decides that it "was composed before 
1603, about the same time as Hamlet." He 
adds that this is "confirmed not only by the 
frequent external references to Caesar which 
we find in Hamlet, but still more by the 
inner relations of the two plays." Halliwell, 
in his folio edition, 1865, takes the ground 
that it was written "in or before the year 
1601." This is evident, he says, "from the 
following lines in Weever's Mirror of Martyrs, 
printed in that year — lines which unquestion- 
ably are to be traced to a recollection of Shake- 



speare's drama, not to that of the history as 
given by Plutarch: 

The many-headed multitude were drawne 
By Brutus' speech, that Ceosar was ambitious; 
When eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 
His virtues, who but Brutus then was vicious ?" 

I am inclined to believe that this is a reference 
to Shakespeare's play, though Halliwell ap- 
pears to have modified his own opinior since 
the above was written. In his Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare (6th ed. 1886, voL it 
p. 257) he says: "There is supposed to be a pos- 
sibility, derived from an apparent reference 
to it in Weever's Mirror of Martyrs, that the 
tragedy of Julius Caesar was in existence as 
early as 1599; for although the former work 
was not published till 1601, the author dis- 
tinctly tells his dedicatee that 'this poem, 
which I present to your learned view, some 
two yeares agoe was made fit for print.' The 
subject was then, however, a favourite one for 
dramatic composition, and inferences from 
such premises must be cautiously received. 
Shakespeare's was not, perhaps, the only drama 
of the time to which the lines of Weever were 
applicable; and the more this species of evi- 
dence is studied, the more is one inclined to 
question its efficacy. Plays on the history of 
Julius Csssar are mentioned inCrosson's Schoole 
of Abuse, 1579; the Third Blast of Retraite 
from Plaies, 1580; Henslowe's Diary, 1594, 
1602; Mirrour of Policie, 1598; Hamlet, 1603; 
Heywood's Apology for Actors, 1612. There 
was a French tragedy on the subject pub- 
lished at Paris in 1578, and a Latin one was 
performed at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1582. 
Tarlton, who died in 1588, had appeared as 
Caesar, perhaps on some unauthorized occasion, 
a circumstance alluded to in the Ourania, 
1606." 
^ The allusion in Weever's book does not fit 
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any of the other plays on the story of Csssar 
that have come down to our day; and it does 
fit Shakespeare's play so exactly that^ since it 
was first pointed out, the editors have unani- 
mously accepted HalliwelPs original view of 
it. It does not follow necessarily that Julius 
Ceesar must have been written as early as 
1599. Even if the Mirror of Martyrs waa 
written then, an allusion like this may have 
been inserted just before it went to press two 
years later. The date 1699, however, may 
not be too early. The internal evidence of 
metre and style is not inconsistent with that 
date. Fleay (Chronicle History of Shake- 
speare, 1886, p. 214) makes it 1600; <*at any 
rate Ceesar must be anterior to the Quarto 
Hamlet which was produced in 1601." Stokes 
(Chronological Order of Shakespeare's Flays, 
1878, p. 88), after a careful discussion of all 
the evidence, sums up the matter thus: "The 
great similarity of style between this play 
and Hamlet and Henry Y. has been pointed 
out by Gervinus, Spedding, Dowden, Hales, 
and others, and, I suppose, must have been 
felt by nearly every reader. It is not only 
shown by the many allusions to Ceesar in 
these plays [allusions, by the by, which show 
a co-ordinate estimation of his character], but 
by the * minor relations' of these plays. This 
point is so strong that^ taking into considera- 
tion some of the references mentioned above, 
there can scarcely be any doubt that the ori- 
ginal production of this play must be placed 
in 1599-1600. It may liave been revised after- 
wards, and the appearance of several works 
bearing similar titles in 1607 suggests, as Mr. 
Fleay says, its reproduction at that date." 

It is not necessary, however, to suppose, as 
Fleay does, that the play was revised by Ben 
Jonson. He lays considerable stress on "the 
spelling of Antony without an h: this name 
occurs in eight of Shakespeare's plays, and in 
every instance but this invariably is spelled 
Anthony." But if the scholarly Ben had 
made this orthographical correction, is it likely 
that he would have permitted the impossible 
Latin form Calphumia to stand? Or would 
he have retained the Decius Brutus for Deci- 
mus Brutus, or such palpable anachronisms 
as striking clocks and the like? It is as absurd 
80 



to suppose that Jonson could have overlooked 
these things as that Bacon could have origi- 
nated them. To the latter, as to the former, 
Decius Brutus for Decimus Brutus would 
have been like Sly's "Richard Conqueror" for 
the well-known William. 

It may be mentioned here, as a curious in- 
stance of judicial blindness, that Judge Holmes, 
by far the ablest of the advocates of the Ba- 
conian lunacy, in his Authorship of Shake- 
speare (3rd ed. 1886, voL i. p. 289^ quotes 
Bacon's Essay on Friendship as a parallel to 
the second act of the play (and one by which, 
" if there be a lingering doubt in any mind " 
as to Bacon's authorship of the latter, that 
doubt "must be removed"); and yet in the 
very pa&ssage quoted Bacon has "Decimus 
Brutus" and "Calpumia," instead of the "De- 
cius Brutus" and "Calphumia" of the drama. 
The judge does not see that he is himself fur- 
nishing indisputable evidence that the philos- 
opher was perfectly familiar with what the 
dramatist was palpably ignorant of. 

We have no reason to suppose that Shake- 
speare was indebted to any of the earlier 
plays on .the same subject. The only source 
from which he appears to have drawn his 
material was Sir Thomas North's version of 
Plutarch's Lives, translated from the French 
of Bishop Amy ot, and first published in 1579. 
He has followed North closely, almost sla- 
vishly, as the illustrative extracts given in the 
notes will show. As Gervinus says: "The 
component parts of the drama are borrowed 
from the biographies of Brutus and Csesar in 
such a manner that not only the historical 
action in its ordinary course, but also the 
single characteristic traits in incidents and 
speeches, nay, even single expressions and 
words, are taken from Plutarch; even such as 
are not anecdotal or of an epigrammatic na- 
ture, even such as one imacquainted with (Plu- 
tarch would consider in form and manner to 
be quite Shakespearian, and which have not 
unfrequently been quoted as his peculiar pro- 
perty, testifying to the poet's deep knowledge 
of human nature. From the triumph over 
Pompey (or rather over his sons), the silenc- 
ing of the two tribunes, and the crown offered 
at the Lupercalian feast, until Caesar's murder, 
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and from thence to the battle of Philippi and 
the closing words of Antony, which are in 
part exactly as they were delivered, all in this 
play is essentially Plutarch. The omens of 
Caesar's death, the warnings of the augur and 
of Artemidorus, the absence of the heart in 
the animal sacrificed, Calphumia's dream; the 
peculiar traits of Csesar's character, his super- 
stition regarding the touch of barren women 
in the course, his remarks about thin people 
like Cassius; all the circumstances about the 
conspiracy where no oath was taken, the 
character of Ligarius, the withdrawal of Cicero ; 
the whole relation of Portia to Brutus, her 
words, his reply, her subsequent anxiety and 
death; the circumstances of Oeesar's death, the 
very arts and means of Decius Brutus to in- 
duce him td leave home, all the minutest 
particulars of his murder, the behaviour of 
Antony and its result, the murder of the poet 
C^nna; further on, the contention between 
the republican friends respecting Lucius Pella 
and the refusal of the money, the dissension 
of the two concerning the decisive battle, 
their conversation about suicide, the appear- 
ance of Brutus's evil genius, the mistakes in 
the battle, its double issue, its repetition, the 
suicide of both friends, and Cassius's death by 
the same sword with which he kiUed Cesar 
— all is taken from Plutarch's narrative, from 
which the poet had only to omit whatever 
destroyed the unity of the action.'' 

Archbishop Trench, in his Lectures on 
Plutarch, in referring to North's translation 
of the Lives, remarks : 

''But the highest title to honour which 
this version possesses has not hitherto been 
mentioned, namely, the use which Shake- 
speare was content to make of it. Whatever 
Latin Shakespeare may have had, he certainly 
knew no Greek, and thus it was only through 
Sir Thomas North's translation that the rich 
treasure-house of Plutarch's Lives was acces- 
sible to him. ... It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the whole play— and the 
same stands good of Coriolanus no less — is to 
be found in Plutarch. Shakespeare indeed 
has thrown a rich mantle of poetry over all, 
which is often wholly his own; but of the 
incident there is almost nothing which he 
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does not owe to Plutarch, even as continually 
he owes the very wording to Sir Thomas 
North." 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Julius Caesar always seems to have been 
one of the most popular of Shakespeare's 
plays on the stage, in spite of its want of any 
female interest, and of the fact that Caesar, 
who is virtually the hero, is killed in the middle 
of the play. We find that on the 20th May, 
1613, Lord Treasurer Stanhope paid John 
Heminges ''for presentinge before the Princes 
Highnes the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince 
Pallatyne Elector fowerteene several plays," 
of which "Caesar's Tragedye" was one. When 
Thomas Killigrew, after the Restoration, 
established the King's Company, and opened 
a new theatre at Drury Lane, 1666, Julius 
Caesar was one of the stock pieces of the com- 
pany. Downes gives us the cast as follows : 
"Julius Caesar, Mr. Bell, Cassius Major Mo- 
hun, Brutus, Mr. Hart, Anthony Mr. Kynas- 
ton, Calphumia,^ Mrs. Marshal, Portia, Mrs. 
Corbet" The only other plays of Shakespeare, 
which were included in the fifteen stock plays 
of which Downes gives the casts, are '*The 
Moor of Venice" (Othello), and King Henry 
the Fourth; while amongst the other plays, 
of which he gives merely the names, are in- 
cluded The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Titus Andronicus; so that however much we 
may decry Julius Caesar as an acting play, it 
had the honour of being one of the four — for 
we cannot include Titus Andronicus — which 
helped to keep alive Shakespeare's fame at a 
time when his rivals, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson, were held to be his superiors 
by the general public During the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. Julius Caesar seems 
to have been frequently played. In 1682, at 
the Theatre Eoyal, it was again acted with iden- 
tically the same cast as in the above-mentioned 
performance. In 1684 Killigrew's and Dave- 
nant's companies coalesced, and, under the title 
of the King's Company, removed to the Theatre 

1 This nAine ii ipelt (Mphumia, aa in F. 1, both in 
Downes and Qenest thronghout, and I have not thought 
it necesBary to alter the apelllng. though Calfmmia is the 
correct fonn. 
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Boyal, Drury Lane; some time in that year* 
they presented this play, Betterton appearing 
— for the first time apparently — ^as Bnitus, 
supported by William Smith as Cassius, Good- 
man as Julius Csesar, Mrs. Ck>oke as Portia^ 
and Lady Slingsby ^ as Calphurnia. Langbaine 
(p. 453) says that this play was printed in 
Quarto, London, 1684; and he adds: "There 
is an Excellent Prologue to it, printed in 
Covent Garden Drollery, p. 9." Grenest says 
this edition "diflfers very little from the origi- 
nal play, except that the part of Marullus is 
given to Casca, and that of Cicero to Tre- 
bonius'' (voL i p. 423). Lowndes mentions a 
Quarto of Julius Caesar with the title-page 
" a Tragedy, as it is now acted at the Theatre 
Boyal, Lond. n. d. (1680) 4to. On the reverse 
of the title is a List of Actors, in which Bet- 
terton is set down for acting Brutus." He 
also mentions two Quartos printed in 1684 and 
1696 respectively, and another n. d. (1696); so 
that evidently, during this period, the play 
was popular among readers as well as among 
playgoers. 

It would appear that Julius Caesar was not 
again represented till February 14th, 1704, 
when it was played at Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
The cajst is not given. This, as will be seen, 
is nearly twenty years from the last recorded 
performance. It is most probable that it was 
represented in the interval more than once, 
though there is no record of its revival. Bet- 
terton was still acting, so he probably played 
his old part of Brutus. On October 30th, 
1705, the company removed to the Haymarket 
Theatre from Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Julius 
Csesar was revived on March 14th, 1706. No 

1 Downes does not mention this performance, and 
Oenest does not give the day or the month on which it 
took place. 

3 This actress appears to have acted many principal 
parts; among others, Queen Margaret in Crowne's Henry 
YI., Kegan in Tate's mutilation of Lear, and Cresslda in 
Dryden's Troilus and Cresslda. She affords the only 
instance of any titled actress to be found in the playbills 
of this period; though many of them had a sort of left- 
handed claim to such a distinction. Downes mentions 
her among the persons who joined the Duke's Company 
in 1670 as Mrs. Aldridge and Mrs. Lee, afterwards Lady 
Slingsby. She is generally spoken of as Mrs. Mary Lee. 
and appears to have been no relation to poor mad Nat 
Lee. According to Genest "Dame Mary Slingsby was 
buried at Fancras 1698, 4" (Genest, vol i. p. 44{l)- 
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particulars are given, but the cast must have 
been a strong one; for Betterton, Booth, Ver- 
bruggen. Bowman, as well as Mrs. Barry and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, were included in the com- 
pany. The next performance was on Januair 
14th, 1707, at the Haymarket Theatre, when 
Genest says it was performed ^'For the 
encouragement of the Comedians acting in 
the Haymarket, and to enable them to keep 
the diversion of plays under a separate interest 
from Operas — By Subscription " (voL u. p. 363). 

The cast was, Brutus = Betterton : Cassius = 
Verbruggen: Antony = Wilks: Julius Csesar 
= Booth : Octavius = Mills : Caska. = Keen : 
Calphurnia = Mrs. Barry: Portia = Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. The minor parts were also played by 
well-known actors, viz. " Plebeians" = John- 
son, Bullock, Norris and Cross. It would 
appear that " Lord Halifax proposed a sub- 
scription for reviving 3 plays of the best 
authors with the full strength of the com- 
pany " {tU supra). The next play of this series, 
King and no King, was given on Januar>' 
21 st; and on February 4th the third. Marriage 
a la Mode, or the Comical Lovers; a com- 
pound manufactured by Cibber out of two of 
Dryden's plays. Marriage a la Mode and 
Secret Love. Cibber in his Apology (edn. 
1740) says: " not only the Actors, (several of 
which were handsomely advanced, in their 
Sallaries) were duly paid, but the Manager 
himself too, at the Foot of his Account stood 
a considerable Gainer" (p. 195). 

On April 1st of the same year Julius Csesar 
was revived for the benefit of Keen, probably 
with much the same cast On December 
22ncl, 1709, at Drury Lane, Booth appeared 
as Brutus, Powell as Cassius, with Mrs. 
Knight as Calphurnia. A new prologue and 
epilogue were spoken by Keen and Mrs. 
Bradshaw, who represented respectively Ju- 
lius Csesar and Portia. On March 16th, 1713, 
at Drury Lane, Mills played the part of 
Julius Qesar for his benefit, Brutus being 
played by Booth, Antony by Wilks, Cassius 
by Powell, Caafe, by Keen. It may be noted 
that on this, as on many other occasions, such 
actors as Johnson, Pinkethman, Bullock, Nor- 
ris, Cross, and Leigh took the parts of the 
"Plebeians," that is, of the Citizens; the play 
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^as repeated on the 6th of April By this 
time it seems to have become an established 
favourite. Booth chose it for his benefit March 
22nd, 1716. It seems to have been acted at 
least two or three times every season at Drury 
Lane up to 1727-28; then it seems to have 
been put on the shelf as far as that theatre 
was concerned. 

During the period from 1720-28 inclusive, 
Julius Csesar was played at the Lincoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre about half a dozen times. On 
October 18th, 1722, we find in the cast that 
Quin played Brutus, Boheme Cassius, Walker 
Antony, Leigh Julius Caesar. It would ap- 
pear, according to Grenest, that the "comic 
characters" were played by Bullock and others 
(vol. iii. p. 116). These were the Citizens, 
whom, as has been pointed out, actors of con- 
siderable importance were content to repre- 
sent. At Goodman's Fields, December 1st, 
1732, Julius CEesar was produced and played 
for twelve consecutive nights. On September 
19th, 1736, there was a performance of this 
play at Drury Lane, with the following cast : 
Brutus, Quin; Cassius, Milward; Wright, 
Antony; W.Mills, Julius Oeesar; Oasi&a, Cib- 
ber, jun. ; " Citizens," Johnson, Miller, Harper, 
and Griflin, with Portia, Mrs. Furnival, and 
Calphumia, Mrs. Butler. Davies says that the 
part of Casca was "enlarged " by " adding to it 
what belongs to Titinius;" and he observes, 
"if I remember right, was acted by a principal 
comedian. Above five and forty years since, 
Winstone was selected for that chara<;ter, 
when Quin acted Brutus, and the elder Mills 
Cassius, Milward M. Antony, and W. Mills 
Julius Csesar." He praises Winstone very much, 
of whom he says: " The assumed doggedness 
and sourness of Casca sat well upon Winstone ; " 
and adds: "The four principal parts have 
not since that time been equally presented " 
(Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 21 2 ). Davies 
praises Milward very much in Antony, al- 
though it would appear that this actor played 
Ca^ius far more frequently, and compares him 
in this character with Wilks and Barry: he 
also says that William Mills succeeded better 
in Csesar than in any other part But the 
most interesting thing that the gossiping 
biographer of Garrick tells us about this play 



is, that the great "little Davy" once had a 
mind to have tried his skill in the part of 
Cassius; but either from a fear that Quin in 
Brutus would completely outshine him, or for 
some other reason, he gave up the idea; and 
this play was never revived during his man- 
agement. On April 28th, 1738, there was a 
performance at Drury Lane for the fund for 
erecting a monument to the memory of Shake- 
speare, when Julius Csesar was played; Mrs. 
Porter being the Portia. In the season 1742, 

1743, Quin was engaged at Co vent Garden, 
where he was playing as a counter-attraction 
to Garrick at Drury Lane; and, as might be 
expected, we find Julius Caesar revived at 
that theatre and strongly cast, with Hale as 
Antony, Eyan as Cassius, Bridgewater as 
Caesar, and with such actors as Hippisley, 
Chapman, and Woodward in the small parts 
of the "Plebeians." This was on Novem- 
ber 20th, 1742. On March 18th, 1744, Sheri- 
dan took his benefit at Covent Garden in the 
part of Brutus. At this theatre Mrs. Prit- 
chard appeared as Portia on October 31st, 

1744. On March 28th, 1747, we find a soli- 
tary performance of Julius Oesar for Sparks's 
benefit, who played Cassius to the Brutus of 
Delane and the Antony of Barry. The play 
was repeated on April 30th, when Giflford was 
Antony; Barry only appears to have played 
the part twice that season. On November 
24th, 1748, Quin had rather a remarkable cast 
to support him in his favourite part. It in- 
cluded Delane as Antony, Ryan as Cassius, 
Sparks as Casca, Mrs. Horton as Calphoruia, 
and Mrs. Woflfington as Portia. Three repre- 
sentations of this play were given in Novem- 
ber, 1750, at which Barry was the Antony to 
Quin's Brutus; and so successful was he in 
the part that he played it seven times during 
this season. 

On January 31st, 1766, Genest records a 
performance of this play at Covent Garden 
" not acted eight years," the cast of which was 
not very remarkable, except for the fact that 
Mrs. Bellamy played Portia. Apropos of this 
performance Genest notices that an edition of 
Julius Cagsar was printed in 1719, "as altered 
by Davenant and Dryden." This must have 
been a mistake, however, because Julius 
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Cseaar was one of the plays assigned to Killi- 
grew; and therefore Davenant could not play 
it at his theatre. Walker, who played Brutus 
on this and subsequent occasions at Coveut 
Garden, used to speak the following lines at 
the end of the fourth act : — 

Sure they have rais'd some devil to their aid, 
And think to frighten Brutus with a shade : 
But ere the night closes this fatal day, 
I 'II send more ghosts this visit to repay. 

These lines are not found in the edition printed 
in 1682 "as acted at the Theatre Eoyal ;" but 
they are given in Bell's edition printed from 
the Prompter's Book at Co vent Garden, 1773. 
The author of these touching and poetical 
verses is apparently unknown ; but, as Genest 
points out, it is clear that they must have been 
received into what he calls "that Sink of cor- 
ruption — the Prompt Book" after 1682. 

We pass over some performances of no par- 
ticular interest till we come to the first appear- 
ance of John Kemble in the character of 
Brutus. Boaden says: "On the 29th of 
February, 1812, Mr. Kemble revived the 
tragedy of Juhus Oeosar; he had, as usual, 
made some very judicious alterations and ar- 
rangements in the piece, and in his own per- 
formance of Brutus exhibited all that purity 
of patriotism and philosophy, which has been, 
not without some hesitation, attributed to that 
illustrious name" (Life of Kemble, voL ii. 
p. 543). There can be little doubt that this 
performance of the play, with Young as Ca^ius 
and Charles Kemble as Antony, must have 
been most effective, as Brutus was one of the 
characters in which the elder Kemble waa 
supreme. Macready played both Cassius and 
Brutus, but in his own opinion he chiefly 
excelled in the latter. It is a pity that this 
great actor did not adopt the plan which, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Garrick, her husband followed, 
of writing his own criticisms, or rather of pub- 
lishing them; for he did write them appa- 
rently in his own diary. Perhaps, if he could 
have seen such criticisms as the following in 
print during his lifetime, it might have recon- 
ciled him to that profession by means of which 
he gained a position, which he could scarcely 
have achieved even in the pulpit, after which 
he appears sometimes to have hankered, but 
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which profession, nevertheless, he would seem 
always to have been abusing, and to have re- 
garded as a degradation while he remained in 
it. In his diary, under date January 24th, 1861, 
he says: "Acted Brutus as I never — no, never 
— acted it before, in regard to dignified fami- 
liarity of dialogue, or enthusiastic inspiration 
of lofty purpose. The distance, the reluctance 
to deeds of violence, the instinctive abhorrence 
of tyranny, the open simplicity of hearty and 
natural grandeur of soul I never so perfectly, 
so consciously portrayed before. I think the 
audience felt it " (vol. ii. p. 365). Let us hope 
that the audience did feel all this, or, at any- 
rate, some of it. It is, however, satisfactory 
to know that among the many mortifications 
which this great artist had to endure, self- 
depreciation was not one. In another part of 
his diary Macready says, with indisputable 
good sense, that Brutus "is one of those char- 
acters that requires peculiar care, which only 
repetition can give, but it never can be a part 
that can inspire a person with an eager desire 
to go to a theatre to see represented." It 
was in the season 1818-19 that he first played 
Cassius to Young's Brutus at Covent Garden, 
apparently • on the occasion of the latter's 
benefit. According to his own account Mac- 
ready played this part to oblige Young; but 
he seems to have taken great pleasure in it, 
and to have repeated it again in 1822, at 
Covent Garden, to Young's Brutus; Marc 
Antony being then Charles Kemble and Casca 
Fawcett. This revival was very succeesful, 
there being as much as £600 (?) taken at the 
first performance.* 

Edmimd Kean, apparently, never played in 
Julius Ceesar at all. Phelps closed his second 
season on May 5th, 1846, with this play, 
which, however, never seems to have been a 
great favourite with him. In our own time 
this play has never been represented with 
greater effect than it was by the celebrated 
German company of the Theatre Boyal, Mein- 
ingen, at Drury Ijane Theatre, in 1881. The 
completeness in every detail, and the admir- 

1 See Macready's Remiaiscences, vol L p. 2S5. I have 
ventured to qaery the sum mentioned, as 1 do not believe 
Covent Garden Theatre could have held so much money 
at that time, and at the then existing prices. 
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able stage -management, especially in the 
arrangement of the crowds, rendered these 
performances some of the most successful ever 
given by a foreign company in this country. 
— r. A. iL 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Julius Csesar has been condemned, from a 
dramatic point of view, for its lack of unity. 
It is like two plays in one, the former being 
concerned with the death of Ceesar, the latter 
with the revenge of that deed. The nominal 
hero disappears at the end of the third act, 
and only his ghost is seen thereafter. But 
the ghost is a connecting link between the 
two parts of the drama. "O Julius Ceesar, 
thou art mighty yet !" exclaims Brutus, when 
he comes upon the dead bodies of Cassius and 
Titinius; and Gvssius, as he killed himself, 

had cried: 

Csesar, thou art reveng'd, 
Even with the sword that kill'd thee. 

(v. 3. 45, 46.) 

It is not without purpose that the dramatist 
introduces these significant utterances. Caesar 
is (lead, indeed, but we must not forget that 
his 

spirit ranging for revenge, 
With At^ by his side come hot from hell, 

(iii. 1. 271, 272.) 

has "let slip the dogs of war" against his 
butchers. The eloquent prophecy of Antony 
over his bleeding corpse is fulfilled. 

The treatment of the living Csesar by the 
poet, however, has been a puzzle to many 
of the critics. It is evident from the many 
allusions to the great Boman in the other 
plays, that his character and history had 
made a deep impression on Shakespeare. 
Craik, after quoting the references to Csesar 
in As You Like It, II. Henry IV., Henry V., 
the three parts of Henry VI., Eichard III., 
Hamlet, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbe- 
line, remarks that these passages " will pro- 
bably be thought to afford a considerably 
more comprehensive representation of the 
mighty Julius than the play which bears his 
name.'* "We have," he adds, " a distinct ex- 
hibition of little else beyond his vanity and 
arrogance, relieved and set off by his good- 



nature or affability. ... It might almost be 
suspected that the complete and full-length 
Csesar had been carefully reserved for another 
drama" Hazlitt remarks that the hero of 
the play "makes several vapouring and rather 
pedantic speeches, and does nothing; indeed, 
he has nothing to do." Hudson says: "Caesar 
is far from being himself in these scenes; 
hardly one of the speeches put into his mouth 
can be regarded as historically characteristic; 
taken all together they are little short of a 
downright caricature." He is in doubt whether 
to explain this by supposing tliat Caesar was 
too great for the hero of a drama, "since his 
greatness, if brought forward in full measure, 
would leave no room for anything else," or 
whether it was not the poet's plan "to repre- 
sent Caesar, not as he was indeed, but as he 
must have appeared to the conspirators; to 
make us see him as they saw him ; in order 
that they too might have fair and equal 
judgment at our hands." He is disposed to 
rest on the latter explanation, but to me it 
seems very clearly a wrong one. What the 
conspirators thought of Caesar is evident 
enough from what they themselves say of 
him. It was not necessary to distort or 
belittle the character to make us see how they 
saw him; and to have done it to make us see 
him as they saw him would have been a gross 
injustice to the foremost man of all this world 
of which we cannot imagine Shakespeare 
guilty. As to its being necessary in order 
that we may do justice to the conspirators, if 
it leads us to justify their course in killrng 
him, does it not make the fate that afterwards 
befalls them appear most undeserved? Does 
it not enlist our sympathies too exclusively on 
their side ? 

On the whole I am disposed to think that 
the poet meant to represent Caesar as Plu- 
tarch represents him — as having become am- 
bitious for kingly power, somewhat spoiled 
by victory, jealous and fearful of his enemies 
in the state, and superstitious withal, yet 
hiding his fears and misgivings under an 
arrogant and haughty demeanour. He is 
shown, moreover, by the dramatist at a criti- 
cal point in his career, hesitating between his 
ambition for the crown (which we need not 
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suppose to have been of a merely selfish sort, 
for he may well have believed that as king he 
could do more for his country's good than in 
any other capacity) and his doubt whether 
the time had come for him to accept the 
crown. It may be a question whether even 
Caesar could be truly himself just then ; whether 
even he might not, at such a crisis in his for- 
tunes, show something of the weakness of 
inferior natures. 

It must be remembered, too, that, as Haz- 
litt has said, Csesar does nothing in the play, 
has nothing to do, except to play .the part of 
the victim in the assassination. So far as any 
opportunities of showing what he really is are 
concerned, he is at much the same disadvan- 
tage as *Hhe man in the coffin" at a fimeral 
— a very essential character in the perfor- 
mance, though in no sense an actor in it. If 
he is to impress us as verily "great Ctesar," 
it must be by what he says, not by what he 
does, and by what he says when there is no 
occasion for grand and heroic utterance. 
Under the circumstances a little boasting 
and bravado appear to be necessary to his 
being recognized as the Roman Dictator. 

After all, there is not so very much of this 
boastful language put into the mouth of 
Csesar; and, as Knight reminds us, some of it 
is evidently uttered to disguise his fear. When 
he says: 

The gods do this in shame of cowardice ; 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear, 

(iL 2. 41-48.) 

he is speaking to the servant who has brought 
the message from the augurers. " Before him 
he could show no fear;" but, the moment the 
servant has gone (he is doubtless intended to 
leave the stage), he tells Calpumia that "for 
her humour he will stay at home," proving 
plainly enough that he does fear. His reply 
afterwards to Decius beginning 

Cowards die many times before their deaths, 

(ii. 2. 32.) 

is directly suggested by Plutarch, who says 
that when his friends "did counsel him to 
have a guard for the safety of his person," 
he would not consent to it, " but said it was 
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better to die once than always to be afraid of 

death." His last speech — 

I do know but oue 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion : and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, (iii. 1. 68-71.) 

though boastful, is not unnatural in the con> 
nection, being drawn from him by the persis- 
tent importunities of the friends of Cimber. 
The fact that Ceesar has so little to say has, I 
think, led the critics to exaggerate this char- 
acteristic of the speeches. 

With regard to Brutus also the critics have 
had their doubts. Coleridge asks, "What 
character did Shakespeare mean his Brutus 
to be?" He is perplexed that Brutus, the 
stem Roman republican, should say that he 
would have no objection to a king, or to 
Csesar as king, if he would only be as good a 
monarch as he now seems disposed to be; and 
also that, in view of all Cteasr had done — 
crossing the Rubicon, entering Rome as a 
conqueror, placing Gauls in the senate, &c. 
— he finds no personal cause to complain of 
him. He resolves to kill his friend and bene- 
factor, not for what he has been or what he 
is, but for what he may become. He is no 
serpent, but a serpent's egg; therefore crush 
him in the shell. 

It is curious that Coleridge should not have 
seen that by "personal cause," so distinctly 
opposed to " the general," Brutus refers to his 
private relations with Csesar as a man and as 
a friend, not to public acts or those «tfiecting 
the common weal. All those enumerated by 
Coleridge belong to the latter class. 

That Brutus should be influenced by his 
speculations as to what Caesar might become, 
is in thorough keeping with the character. 
Brutus is a scholar, a philosopher, and a pa- 
triot ; but he is not a statesman. He is an 
idealist, and strangely wanting in practical 
wisdom. It is significant that Shakespeare 
represents him again and again with, a book 
in his hand. He is a man of books rather 
than a man of the world. His theories are 
of the noblest, his intentions of the most 
patriotic and philanthropic, but they are 
visionary and impracticable. There are such 
men in every age — reformers who accomplish 
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no reform, because their lofty dreams are 
incapable of being made realities in this 
workaday world. Such men are easily mis- 
led and made tools of by those more unscru- 
pulous than themselves; as Brutus was by 
C^^assius and the rest. They are often incon- 
sistent in argument, as Brutus in the speech 
that puzzled Coleridge. They are influenced 
by one-sided views of an important question, 
deciding it hastily, without looking at it from 
all sides, as they ought, and as those who are 
less rash aud impulsive see that they ought. 
So Brutus sends to Cassius for money to pay 
his legions, because he cannot raise money by 
vile means ; but he knows how Cassius raises 
the money, and has no scruples about sharing 
in the fruits of the ** indirection." He is 
thinking only of paying the soldiers, and does 
not see that he is an accomplice after the act 
in what he so sharply rebukes in Cassius. He 
is inconsistent here as in many other cases ; 
but the inconsistency is perfectly consistent 
with the character. 

Cassius is a worse man, but a better states- 
man, or rather politician. He is shrewd and 
fertile in expedients, but not overburdened 
with principle or conscience. He is tricky, 
and believes that the end justifies the means. 
He can write anonymous letters to Brutus, 
** in several hands, as if they came from several 
citizens," and can put placards in the same 
vein **on old Brutus* statue." He is none too 
honest himself, but he understands the value 
of a good name to ^' the cause," and therefore 
wishes to secure the endorsement of one whose 
" countenance, like richest alchemy, will change 
to virtue and to worthiness" what, he says, 
"would appear offence in tu" — the less scru- 
pulous politicians. 

We must not, however, take Cassius to be 
worse than he really is. As a politician he is 
a bdiever in expediency — whatever is likely 
to secure the end in view is right ; but as a 
man he has many admirable traits of charac- 
ter. If it were not so, Brutus could not love 
him as he does. He has a high sense of per- 
sonal honour withal. He is indignant when 
Brutus tells him he has "an itching palm;" 
but he has just told Brutus that bribery is 
not to be judged severely when it is necessary 



for political purposes. "At such a time as 
this it is not meet" to be overcritical of 
" every nice offence." There spake the poli- 
tician ; in the other case, the man. We must not 
be too hard upon him. Sundry good friends of 
ours in public life are his modem counterparts. 

Except in the great scene in the forum, 
where his speech to the people is perhaps the 
finest piece of oratory to be found in all Shake- 
speare — and entirely his own, be it noted, no 
hint of it being given by Plutarch — Antony 
plays no very striking part in the drama. 
We see him roused by a sudden ambition from 
his early career of dissipation, and taking a 
place in the Triumvirate; and it reminds us 
of Prince HaPs coming to himself, like the re- 
pentant prodigal, when he comes to the throne. 
But Antony is, morally at least, a slighter 
man than Henry. His reform lacks the sin- 
cerity and depth of the latter's, and he cannot 
hold the higher plane to which he has tem- 
porarily risen. His fall is to be depicted in a 
later and greater drama, of which he is the 
hero and not a subordinate actor as here. 

Portia is one of the noblest of Shakespeare's 
women. As Mrs. Jameson has said, her 
character " is but a softened reflection of that 
of her husband Brutus: in him we see an 
excess of natural sensibility, an almost woman- 
ish tenderness of heart, repressed by the tenets 
of his austere philosophy: a stoic by profes- 
sion, and in reality the reverse — acting deeds 
against his nature by the strong force of prin- 
ciple and will. In Portia there is the same 
profound and passionate feeling, and all her 
sex's softness and timidity held in check by 
that self-discipline, that stately dignity, which 
she thought became a woman * so fathered and 
so husbanded.' The fact of her inflicting on 
herself a voluntary wound to try her own 
fortitude is perhaps the strongest proof of this 
disposition. Plutarch relates that on the day 
on which Csesar was assassinated, Portia ap- 
peared overcome with terror, and even swooned 
away, but did not in her emotion utter a 
word which could affect the conspirators. 
Shakespeare has rendered this circumstance 
literally [in ii. 4. 1-20]. 

"There is another beautiful incident re- 
lated by Plutarch which could not well be 
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dramatized. When Brutus and Portia parted 
for the last time in the island of Nisida, she 
restrained all expression of grief that she 
might not shake his fortitude; but after- 
wards, in passing through a chamber in which 
there hung a picture of Hector and Andro- 
mache, she stopped, gazed upon it for a time 
with a settled sorrow, and at length burst 
into a passion of tears.'' 

No critic or commentator, I believe, has 
thought Calpiunia worthy of notice, but the 
reader may be reminded to compare carefully 
the scene between her and Ceesar with that 
between Portia and Brutus. The difference 
in the two women is not more remarkable 
than that in their husbands' bearing and tone 
towards them. Portia with mingled pride 
and affection takes her stand upon her rights 
as a wife — '^ a woman that Lord Brutus took 
to wife" — and he feels the appeal as a man 
of his noble and tender nature must: 

• ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! 

Oalpurnia is a poor creature in comparison 
with this true daughter of Cato, as her first 
words to Caesar sufficiently prove: 

What mean you, Csesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You ghall not stir out of your house to-day. 

(ii. 2. 8, 9.) 

When a wife takes that tone, we know what 
the reply will be: "Csesar shall forth." Later, 
of course, she comes down to entreaty: 

Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 
That keeps you in the house, and not yoiu* own. 
(ii. 2. 60, 61.) 

And Csesar, with contemptuous acquiescence 
in the suggestion to let Antony say he is "not 
well to-day," yields to her weak importuni- 
ties. When Decius comes in and urges Ceesar 
to go, the story of her dream and her forebod- 
ings is told him with a sneer (can we imagine 
Brutus speaking of Portia in that manner?), 
and her husband, falling a victim to the 
shrewd flattery of Decius, departs to his death 
with a parting fling at her foolish fears, which 
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he is ashamed at having for the moment 
yielded to. Oalpurnia was Caesar's fourth 
wife, and the marriage was one of convenience 
rather than of affection. 

There are no portions of Boman history 
that seem so real to us as those which Shake- 
speare has made the subjects of his plays. 
History merely calls up the ghost of the dead 
past, and the impression it makes upon us is 
shadowy and unsubstantial; poetry makes it 
live again before our eyes, and we feel that 
we are looking upon men and women like 
ourselves, not their misty semblances. It might 
seem at first that the poet, by giving us 
fancies instead of facts, or fancies mingled 
with facts, only distorts and confuses our con- 
ceptions of historical verities; but, if he be a 
true poet, he sees the past with a clearer 
vision than other men, and reproduces it more 
truthfully as well as more vividly. He sees 
it indeed with the eye of imagination, not as 
it actually was; but there are truths of the 
imagination no less than of the senses and 
the reason. Two descriptions may be alike 
imaginative, but one may be true and the 
other false. The one, though not a statement 
of facts, is consistent with the facts and im- 
presses us as the reality would impress ua; 
the other is neither true nor in keeping with 
the truth, and can only deceive and mislead 
us. Ben Jonson wrote Eoman plays which, 
in minute attention to the details of the man- 
ners and customs of the time, are far more 
scholarly and accurate than Shakespeare's. 
He accompanies them with hundreds of notes 
giving classical quotations to illustrate the 
action and the language, and showing how 
painstaking he has been in this respect. The 
work evinces genuine poetic power as well as 
laborious research, and yet the effect is far 
inferior to that of Shakespeare's less pedantic 
treatment of Boman subjects. The latter 
knows much less of classical history and anti- 
quities, but has a deeper insight into human 
nature, which is the same in all ages. Jonson 
has given us skilfully-modelled and admirably- 
sculptured statues, but Shakespeare living 
men and women. 
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ACT I. 



. Scene I. Rome, A street. 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, meeting a rabble 
of Citizens. 

Flav. Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get 
you home. 
Is this a holiday? What ! know you not, 
Being mechanical,* you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your prof ession ?^Speak, what trade art 
thou? 

First Oit. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy 
rule? 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on? — 
You, sir; what trade are you? 

Sec at. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler, ii 

Mar. But what trade art thou? Answer 
me directly. 

Sec. Cit. A trade, sir, that I hope I may use 
with a safe conscience; which is, indeed, sir, 
a mender of bad soles. 

1 Medtaniealf i.e. belonging to the class of mechanics, 
artisans. 



Mar. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty 
knave, what trade? 

Sec. Cit. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out 
with me; yet if you be out, sir, I can mend 
you. 

Mar. What mean'st thou by that? Mend 
me, thou saucy fellow ? 21 

Sec. Cit. Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

Sec. Cit. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with 
the awl.^ I meddle with no tradesman's mat- 
ters, nor women's matters, but with all. I am, 
indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they 
are in great danger, I recover ^ them. As 
proper* men as ever trod upon neat's leather 
have gone upon ray handiwork. so 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop 
to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the 
streets? 

Sec. Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to 
get myself into more work. But, indeed, sir. 



> Awlt an obvious pun on awl and all. 

3 Recover^ a quibble on re-cover. 

4 Proper, handsome, well-roade. 
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we make holiday to see Caesar, and to rejoice 
in his triumph. 
Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest 
brings he home? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than sense- 
less things I 40 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Eome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation. 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Home; 
And, when you saw his cliariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout. 
That* Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your sounds 5i 
Made in her concave shores? 
And do you now put on your best attire? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 
Be gone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude, oo 
Flav. Gro, go, good countrymen, and, for 
this fault. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your 

tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. — 

[Exeunt Citizens with a dmpnctxst air. 
See whether their basest metal be not mov'd! 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Gro you down that way towards the Capitol; 
This way will I. Disrobe the images. 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies.' 
Mar. May we do so? 7i 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 

Flav. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Caesar's trophies. I '11 about. 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets; 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 



1 That=M that 

2 Ceremonies, trophies, honorary ornaments. 
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These growing feathers pluck'd from Csesar'a 

wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch,^ 
Who else would soar above the view of men. 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 80 

[ExeujU. 

ScsNE 11. A public place. 

An Altar wilhfire on ity hy which the Sootktayer 
is standing; on either side a mob of citizens. 
Enter ^ in procession with rmisicj CiBSAR; 
Antony, for the course; Calpurnia, Por- 
tia, Decius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, a fid 
Casca, FriestSy /Senators, Standard-bearers, 
Lictors, Guards, dtc. 

Cces. Calpurnia! 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. 

\Mu^ ceases. 

Cces. Calpurnia ! 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Cces. Stand you directly in Antonius' way, 
When he doth run his course. — ^Antonius — 

Ant. Caesar, my lord ! 

Cbw. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember; 

When Caesar says " Do this," it is performed. 

Cais. Set on, and leave no ceremony out 

[Music 

Sooth. Caesar! 12 

Cces. Ha! who calls? 

Casca^ Bid every noise be stilL — Peace yet 
again ! [Music ceases; t/ie crowd opens 
and discovers Soothsayer. 

Cces. Who is it in the press* that calls on me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music. 
Cry, " Caesar." Speak ; Caesar is tum'd to hear. 

Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cobs. What man is that? 

Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides 
of March. w 

Cobs. Set him before me; let me see his face. 

Cass. Fellow, come from the throng; look 
upon Caesar. [The Soothsayer advances. 

* Pitch, the height to which a falcon soars; a technical 
term. 

* Preta, crowd. 
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Ge^ What say'st thou to me now? Speak 

once again. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Cces, He is a dreamer; let us leave him: 
[Ebnt Soothsayer, Antony, and the rest.] — 
pass. [Sennet.^ E.veunt all but Brutus 
and Cassius in procession. 
Cass. "Will you go see the order of the course ? 
Bru. Not I. 
Cass. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome; I do lack some 
part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 80 
I '11 leave you. [Ooinff — Cassius stops him. 
C<iss. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have; 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived; if I have veiled my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely* upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference,^ 40 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my be- 
haviours; 
But let not therefore my good friends be 

griev'd, — 
Among which number, Cassius, be you one, — 
Nor constrae any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war. 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cass. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook 
your passion; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath 
buried 40 

Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
Bru. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection by some other things. 

Com. lis just; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye,^ 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard. 



1 Sennet, » kind of flonriah on the trumpet. 

' Merelu. altogether, entirely. 

> Pastiont o/$ome diference, conflicting emotlona. 



Where many of the best respect* in Bome, — 
Except immortal Caesar, — ^speaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 6i 
Have wished that noble Brutus had his eye& 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cass. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd 
to hear; 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 
Will modestly discover to yourself 60 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous on^ me, gentle Brutus: 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale* with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal^ them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish and shout. 

Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, 
the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cass. Ay, do you fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius; yet I love him 
well — 82 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
What \& it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the general good. 
Set honour in one eye, and death i* the other. 
And I will look on both indifferently; 
For let the gods so speed ^ me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Cass. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour.* 
Well, honoiur is the subject of my story. — 92 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had 33 lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 



*0/ths best respect, i.e. best worthy of respect 

* JetUout on, suspicious or distrustful of. 

* Stale, msJce stale, or common. 
7 Scandal, defame, slander. 

* Speed, favour, prosper. 

* Favour, face, personal appearance. 
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I was bom free as Caesar; so were you; 97 
We both have fed as well; and we caii both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he: 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Csesar said to me, " Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point ? " Upon the word. 



Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow; so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, los 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy: 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried, " Help me, Cassius, or I sink 1" 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor. 




Cau. Why, mao, he doth bestride the n&rrow world 
Like a Colonui.— (Act i. 1. 135, 138.) 



Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of 

Tiber 
Did I the tired Csesar; — and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him I did mark 120 
How he did shake: 'tis true, this god did 

shake; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that same eye whose bend^ doth awe the 

world 
Did lose his^ lustre: I did hear him groan; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the 

Bomans 



1 Bend, look. 



8 HU, its. 
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Mark him and wi-ite his speeches in their 

books, 
Alas ! it cried, "Give me some drink, Titinius," 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 190 
And bear the palm alone. [Shout Flourish. 

Bru, Another general shout ! 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours that are heap'd on 

Caesar. 
Cass. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 

world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 141 
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Brutus and Csesar: what ahould be in that 

Caesar? 142 

Why ahould that name be sounded more than 

yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh, them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Csesar. 

[Shout. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art 

sham'd ! 150 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great 

flood,! 
Bat it was fam'd with more than with one 

man? 
When could they say till now that talked of 

£ome 
That her wide waUs encompass'd but one 

man? 
Now is it Bome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O, you and I have heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus^ once that would have 

brook'd 159 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Bome 
As easily as a king ! 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing 

jealous; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim ; ' 
How I have thought of this, and of these 

times, 
I shall recount hereafter; [Cassiua is going to 

speak; checking him] for this present, 
I would not) so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have said, 
I will consider; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear; and find a time 169 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 
[ShotUs heard nearer. 
f [Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 
( Brutus had rather be a villager 
^Than to repute himself a son of Bome 
^ Under these hard conditions as^ this time 
^Is like to lay upon us. 

I Flood, the deluge of Deucalion, 
s Brutus, Lnclus Junius Brutu8» who expelled the 
Tarquins. * Aim, conjecture. * As s^nnch as. 



Com. I am glad m^ 

That my weak words have struck but thus^ 

much show 

Of fire from Brutus. [Music. [ 

Bru."} The games are done, and Caesar is^ 

returning. 
Cass. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve; 179 

And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Bru. I will do so. — But, look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train; 
[Calpumia's cheek is pale, and Cicero ^ 

Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes ? 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, ^ 

Being cross'd in conference ^ by some senators. ^ ^ 
Cass. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
[Mttsic. Re-enter Ccesar, Anton^y and 
the rest as before in procession. 
Cess. Antonius! 190 

Ant. Caesar? 

Cces^ Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
Aivt. Fear him not, Caesar; he 's not dan- 
gerous. 
He is a noble Boman and well given.^ 

Cces. Would he were fatter! — but I fear 
him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 

much; 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no 

plays. 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort. 
As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd his 

spirit 
That could be moVd to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear, — ^for always I am Caesar. 



* Conference, debate. 



* Given, disposed. 
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Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 
[Antony goes to Ccesar's side; Brutus 
crosses to Casca as he is going, and 
pulls his cloak. Music. Exeunt 
all in procession, cvcept Cc^ca, 
BrutuSj and Cassius, 

Casca. You puird me by the cloak ; would 
you speak with me ? 

Bru. Ay, Casca; tell us what hath chanc'd 
to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad. 

Casca. Why, you were with him, were you 
not? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca what had 
chanc'd. 219 

Casca. Why, there was a crown oflFer'd him; 
and, being oflFer'd him, he put it by with the 
back of his hand, thus; and then the people 
fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Cass. They shouted thrice; what was the 
last cry for? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was 't, and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than other; and 
at every putting-by mine honest neighbours 
shouted. 

Cass. Who oflFer'd him the crown? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hang'd as tell the 
manner of it; it was mere foolery, I did not 
mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him a 
crown; — yet 't was not a crown neither, 't was 
one of these coronets; — and, as I told you, he 
put it by once; but, for all that, to my think- 
ing, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offer'd it to him again; then he put it by 
again; but, to my thinking, he was very loath 
to lay his fingers off it. And then he offer'd 
it the third time; he put it the third time by; 
and still aa he refus'd it, the rabblement 
shouted, and clapp'd their chopp'd hands, and 
threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and utter'd 
such a deal of stinking breath because Ctesar 
refus'd the crown, that it had almost chok'd 
Cwsar; for he swooned, and fell down at it. 
94 



And, for mine own part, I durst not laugh, 
for fear of opening my lips and receiving the 
bad air. 

Cass. But, soft, I pray you: what, did Oesar 
swoon? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, 
and foam'd at mouth, and was speechless. 

Bru. 'Tis very like ; — he hath the falling- 
sickness.^ 

Cass. No, Caesar hath it not; but you and I, 
And honest Casca, we have the falling sick- 
ness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; 
but I am sure Caesar fell down. If the tag- 
rag people did not clap him and hiss him, 
according as he pleas'd and displeas'd them, 
as they use to do the players in the theatre, I 
am no true^ man. 

Bru. What said he when he carae unto 
himself? 

Casca. Marry, before he feU down, when 
he perceiv'd the common herd was glad he re- 
fused the crown, he pluck'd me ope his doub- 
let and offer'd them his throat to cut: — an I 
had been a man of any occupation,^ if I would 
not have taken him at a word, I would I 
might go to hell among the rogues: — and so 
he fell. When he came to himself again, he 
said. If he had done or said any thing amiss, 
he desir'd their worships to think it was his 
infirmity. Three or four wenches, where I 
stood, cried, " Alas, good soul ! " — and forgave 
him with all their hearts: — but there's no 
heed to be taken of them; if Caesar had stabb'd 
their mothers, they would have done no lessL 

Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 

Casca. Ay. 280 

Cass. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cass. To what effect ? 

Ca^ca. Nay, an I tell you that, I '11 ne'er 
look you i' the face again: — but those that 
understood him smiled at one another and 
shook their heads; but, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me. [ I could tell you more news : 
too: Marullus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs' 
off Caesar's images, are put to silence. ] Fare ^ 

1 Falling-8iekne*9, epilepsy. « 2Vti«, honest. 

*0f any occupation, ainechaaic, like the plebeians about 
him. 
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you well. There was more foolery yet, if I 
could remember it 291 

Cfass, Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
Couca. No, I am promised forth. ^ 
Ga$8, Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
Qxsea, Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, 
and your dinner worth the eating. 
Cass. Good; I will expect you. 
Casca. Do so. Farewell both. [Exit Casca. 
Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to 
be! 
He was quick mettle' when he went to 
school 300 

Cass. So is he now, in execution' 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 
BrtL And so it is. For this time I will 
leave you: 
To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 30» 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cass. I will do so: — ^tiU then, think of the 
world. — [Exit BrtOtu. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that^ it is disposed: therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc'd? 
Ceesar doth bear me hard,^ but he loves 

Brutus; 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands,^ in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 821 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name; wherein ob- 
scurely 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at; 
And after this let Ceesar seat him sure; 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. 

[Exit. 



1 lampromued forth, i.e.1 have promiMd to go ont 
(to supper). * Quick nuttU, of a lively spirit 

* BxectUion, metrically flTe syllablea. 

* Prom that, from that to which. 

* Doth bear me hard, has a grudge against me. 

* Hands, handwritings. 



Scene III. A street. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter^ from opposite 
sidesj Casca, tpith his sword dravm, and 
Cicero. 

£Cic. Good even, Casca: brought^ you Ceesar 
home? 
Why are you breathless? and why stare you so? 

Casca. Are not you moVd, when all the 
sway* of earth 
Shakes like a thing infirm? O Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds: 
But never till to-night> never till now. 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire, lo 
Either there is a civU strife in heaven. 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderful? 

Casca. A common slave — you know him/ 
well by sight — / 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum } 
Like twenty torches join'd; and yet his hand, / 
Not sensible of fire, remain'd unscorch'd. i 
Besides, — I have not since put up my sword, — j 
Against^ the Capitol I met a lion, 20^ 

Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by ; 

Without annoying me; and there were drawn > 
Upon a heap^® a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear; who swore they > 
saw ' 

Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. > 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit ^ 

Even at noonday upon the market-place, < 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodigies j 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, ^ 

"These" are their reasons,— they are natural;" ; 
For, I believe, they are portentous things 31 ; 
Unto the climate^* that they point upon. ^ 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time; ^ 

But men may construe things after their ^ 

fashion,^^ | 

f Brought, escorted. « Stoay, balance, equilibrium. 

> Affainst, opposite. 

10 Drawn upon a heap, crowded close together. 

11 These, such and such. 12 Climate, country. 
!• After their faehion, in their own way. 
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ydean from^ the purpose of the things them- 
i selves. 35 

? Comes CBBsar to the Capitol to-morrow? 
^ Casca, He doth; for he did bid Antoiiius 
.' Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 







^-.^^ 



Cntea. CMrin*. what night ii this MAei L S. 41) 

I Cic, (jood night, then, Casca; this disturbed 
\ sky 30 

^Is not to walk in. 
< Casca, Farewell, Cicero. 

( [Exit Oicero.2 

Enter Cassius. 

Cass. Who's there? 
Casca, A Boman. 

1 Clean fnmt quite away from, or contrary to. 
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Cass. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. [Tkujider and 

lifflUninff.] Cassius, what night ^ is this ! 
Cass. A very pleasing night to honest men. 
Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace 

so? 
Cass. Those that have known the earth so 

full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk'd about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
And thus unbraced,' Casca, as you see, 
Have bar^d my bosom to the thunder-stone : * 
And when the cross^ blue lightning seem*d to 

open 50 

The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt 

the heavens? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cass. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks 

of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze. 
And put on fear, and case yourself in wonder, 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens; 
But if you would consider the true cause 62 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding 

ghosts, 
Why birds, and beasts from quality and kind ;* 
Why old men fool,^ and children calculate; 
Why all these things change fi|om their ordi- 
nance,^ 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties, 
To monstrous quality, — why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infus'd them with these 

spirits, 09 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night. 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and 

roars 



s What night, what a night. 
B Unbraced, ungirt; explained by the next line. 
4 Thunder-ttone, thunderbolt • Cro$t, zigEag. 

« From queUity and kind, i.e. deviate /rom or change 
their natures. ' Fod, become fools. 

> Their ordinance, what they were ordained to be. 
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As doth the lion in the Capitol, — 
A. man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action; yet prodigious^ grown, 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Couoa, T is Osesar that you mean; is it not, 

Cassius? 
Cass, Let it be who it is: for Eomans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 
IBut, woe the while !^ our fathers' minds are 
dead, 82 

And we are governed with our mothers' spirits; 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
CasccL Indeed, they say, the senators to- 
morrow 
Mean to establish Ceesar as a king; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 

Oaus. 1 know where I will wear this dagger, 
then; 
Gassiua from bondage wiU deliver Cassius. 90 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most 

strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
€^ be retentive to the strength of spirit; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides. 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [Thunder, 

Casoa. So can I; lOO 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cass. And why should Geesar be a tyrant, 
then? 
Poor man I I know he would not be a wolf. 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 
He were no lion, were not Eomans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing as Gsesar ! But> 0, grief, 
Where hast thou led me ? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made; but I am arm'd, 



1 Prodigioui, portontotts. 
s Wm the vhiU I alas for the times! 
VOL. V. 



And dangers are to me indifferent. lis 

CasccL You speak to Casca; and to sucha man 
That is no fleering* tell-tale. Hold, my hand ; * 
Be factious^ for redress of all these griefs;^ 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Com, There 's a bargain made. 

[Grasping Casca* s hand. 
Now know you, Gasca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence; 
And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey's porch: [Thunder and lightning] 

for now, this fearful night. 
There is no stir or walking in the streets, 
And the complexion of the element ^ 
In favour's^ like the work we have in hand. 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. iso 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes 
one in haste. 

Cass. T is Oinna; I do know him by his gait: 
He is a friend. — [Enter Cinna.] Cinna, where 
haste you so ? 

Cinna. To find out you. Who's that? 
Metellus Cimber? 

Cass. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempt Am I not stayed for, Cinna? 

Cinna. 1 am glad on 't.® [Thunder.] What 
a fearful night is this ! 
There 's two or three of us have seen strange 
sights. 

Cass. Am I not stay'd for? Tell me. 

Cinna. Yes, you are. — 

Cassius, if you could i40 

But win the noble Brutus to our party — 

Cass. Be you content: — ^good Cinna, take 
this paper. 
And look you lay it in the praetor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue: all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall 

find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 



* FUering, sneering. 

* Hold, my hand, Hera, take my hand. 

* Faetioutt active. * Orie/s, grieyances. 

7 Biement, sky. ^ Favow, asi)ect» appeanmce. 

* On 't, of it; Le. that he has joined us. 
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Cinrux, All but Metellua Cimber; and%e 's 
gone 149 

To seek you at your house. Well, I wiU hie,* 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Ca««.That done, repair to Pompey 's theatre. — 

\Exit Cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house; three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 



C<uca. O, he sits high in all the people's 
hearts; 
And that which would appear offence in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness, ico 

Ccu8. Him and his worth and our great 
need of him 
You have right well conceited.' Let us go^ 
For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. [Exeunt. 



ACT IL 



Scene I. • Rome, BrtUtu^s garden. Thunder 
and lightning. 

Enter Brutu& 

Bru. What, Lucius ! ho ! — 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars. 
Give guess how near to day. — Lucius, I say ! — 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 
When,' Lucius, when? awake, I say 1 What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc, Call'd you, my lord? 

Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. Lightning. 

Bru. It must be by his death; and, for my 

part, 10 

I know no personal cause to spurn at* him, 

But for the general^ He would be crown'd ; — 

How that might change his nature, there's 

the question: 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him? 

— that;«— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Bemorse^ from power; and, to speak truth of 



1 Hie, hasten. ^ Conceited, conceived, judged. 

s Whent an exclamation of impatience. 

* Spurn at, strike at, attack. 

« The general, the people, the community. 

« That, be that so, suppose that done. 

f Remorte, mercy, or pity. 



I have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common 
proof SI 

That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round 
He then unto the ladder turns his back. 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees^ 
By which he did ascend: so Ceesar may. 
Then, lest he may, prevent And, since the 

quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 29 
Fashion it thus: that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to these and these extremities; 
And therefore think him as a serpent's egg^ 
Which hatch'd would, as his kind,^° grow mis- 
chievous. 
And kill him in the shell. 

Enter Luciua 

Luc. The taper bumeth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper thus seal'd up; and I am sure 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

[Qivee him a letter. 

Bru. Get you to bed again; it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 

Liic. I know not, sir. 4i 

Bru. Look in t^^ calendar, and bring me 
word. 

Lac. I will, sir. [Lightning. Exit. 

Bru. The exhalations,^^ whizzing in the air, 

> Proof, experience. * B<ue degrees, lower steps. 

^^ Aehie kind, like the rest of his species, 
n Exhalations, meteors. 
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Giye so much light that I may read by them. 
[Opens the leUer^ holds it up^ and reads. 
^ Brutus, thou sleep'at; awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Borne, etc. Speak, strike, redress!" 
** Brutus, thou sleep'st; awake !" 
Such instigations have been often dropped 
TVTiere I have took them up. fio 

*^ Shall Bome, etc." Thus must I piece it out: 
Shall Bome stand under one man's awe? 

What! Bome? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Bome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 
** Speak, strike, redress 1 " — Am I entreated 
To spei^ and strike? O Bome, I make thee 

promise, 
If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Enier Luoius. 

Luc Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

[Kyiocking vriihin. 

Bru. Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody 
knocks. — [Exit Lucius, 

Since Oassius first did whet me against Oeesar 
I have not slept. 62 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasmal or a hideous dream: 
The Genius' and the mortal instruments' 
Are then in council; and the state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Enter Lucius. 

LiLc. Sir, 'tis your brother Oassius at the 
door, 70 

Who doth desire to see you. 

Bru. Is he alone? 

Luc. No, sir; there are moe^ with him. 
Bru, Do you know them? 

Luc. No, sir; their hats are pluck'd about 
their ears. 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That^ by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour.* 
Bru, Let 'em enter. 

[Exit Lucius. 

1 PKaniama, ylsion. * OeniuSt spirit. sooL 

s Mortal ingtrumnits, bodily powers. 

* Moe, more. * That, so that * FarKmr, face, feature. 



ThSy are the faction. O conspiracy, 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by 

night, 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, 

conspiracy; 81 

Hide it in smiles and affability; 
For, if thou patli,^ thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention.^ 

Enter Cassius, followed by Casca, Decius, 
CiNNA, Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius, 
\oith their faces muffled in their toffas. 

Cass. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 

Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Cass. Yes, every man of them; and no man 
here 90 

But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Boman bears of you. — 

[They all uncover their faces. 
This is Treboniua 
Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cass. This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. 

Cass. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, 

Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. — 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

Cass. Shall I entreat a word? loo 

[ffe retires with Cassius. 

Dec. Here lies the east: doth not the day 

break here? 
Casca. No. 

Cinna. O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey 
lines 
That fret' the clouds are messengers of day. 
Casca. You shall confess that you are both 
deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises; 
Which is a great way growing on*® the south, 

T Path. walk. 

B Prevention, discovery, and consequent thwarting. 
• Fret, diversify, variegate. 
10 Orowing on, verging toward. 
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Weighing^ the youthful season of the year. 
Some two montlxs hence up higher toward the 
north 109 

He first presents his fire; and the high east 
Stands as the Capitol, directly here. 

[Bruttu and CoBsms corrve forward, 

Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by 
one. 

CbM. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru, No, not an oath ! If not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse, — 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 
And every man hence to his idle bed; 
So let high-sighted^ tyranny range on. 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these. 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women; then, country- 
men. 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Homans that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter?^ and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag'd 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it? la 
Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous,^ 
Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 
The even* virtue of our enterprise. 
Nor the insiippressive® metal of our spirits. 
To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood. 
That every Boman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several^ bastardy 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. 

Com, But what of Cicero? Shall we sound 
him? 141 

I think he will stand very strong with u& 

CcLsca, Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna, No, by no meana 

Met. 0, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Wiil purchase us a good opinion. 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds: 



1 Weighing, conildering. 

s High-tighted, sapercilioiu, haughty. 

s Palter, shuffle, .eqairocate. 

* CavteUme, cntty, wary. ■ * Even, pore, blameleu. 

• Tneupprestive, irrepressible. t Several, separate. 
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It shall be said, his judgment rul'd our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. 0, name him not: let us not break 
with him;* iso 

For he wiU never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

Cas8. Then leave him out 

Casca. Indeed, he is not fit 

Dec Shall no man else be touch'd but only 
Ceesar? 

Cass, Decius, well urg*d: — I think it is not 
meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloVd of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar. We shall find of him 
A shrewd' contriver, and you know hismeaoB^ 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all; which to prevent, leo 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius 



To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy^® afterwards; 
'For Antony is but a limb of Caesar; 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
IWe all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
/And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 
O, that we then could come by*^ Caesar's spirit, 
And not dismember Caesarl But, alas, 170 
Caesar must bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfuUy; 
Let 's carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 
And after seem to chide 'em. This shall make ^* 
Our purpose necessary and not envious;^ 
Which so appearing to the common eyes. 
We shall be call'd purgera," not murdereis. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; in 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm 
When Caesar's head is off. 

Cass. Yet I fear him; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 

8 Break with him, broach it to him. 

9 Shrewd, evil, mischieTons. 

10 Snvy, malice. " Come by, get at 

i> Make, make to appear. i* Enviout, malicious. 
14 Purgers, cleansers or healers. 
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If he love Ceesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, — take thought^ anddieforOeesar; 
And that*were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

Treb. There is no fear' in him; let him not 
die; 190 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock gtrikes. 

Bru. Peace! count the clock. 

Qus, The clock lias stricken three. 

Treb. Tis time to part 

Cas8. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether C^eesar will come forth to-day or no; 
For he is superstitious grown of late; 
Quite from' the main* opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies:^ 
It may be, these apparent' prodigies. 
The unaccustomed terror of this night, 
And the persuasion of his augurers 90O 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

.Dec Never fear that If he be so resolv'd, 
I can o'ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betrayed with trees. 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 
But, when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does, — being then most flattered. 
Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, iio 
And I will bring him to the CapitoL 

Cass. Nay, we will all of us be there to 
fetch him. 

Bru. By the eighth hour; is that the utter- 
most? 

Cinna. Be that the uttermost, and fail not 
then. 

Met. Gedus Idgarius doth bear Caesar hard,^ 
Who rated him for speaking weU of Pompey; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 

Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along by 
him:' 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and I '11 fashion him. 

1 Take thought, give way to anxiety or deipondency. 
' Fear, gronud for fear, cause of fear. 
» From, away from, contrary to. 
« Main, strong, fixed. 

• CeremoniM, omens drawn ftrom sacrifices, or ceremonial 
riteai * Apparent, manifest 

7 Bear Conor hard, bear him a grudge. 

* B)f h/(m, by his house. 



Cass. The morning comes upon 's; we'll leave 
you, Brutus. — 221 

And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all re- 
member 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Eomans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily. 
Let not our looks put on^ our purposes; 
But bear it as our Koman actors do, 
With untir'd spirits and formal constancy:*^ 
And so, good morrow to you every one. — 

[Exeunt all hU Brutus, muffling up 
their faces in their togas. 
[Boyl Lucius! — Fast asleep? It is no matter; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 280 ! 
Thou hajBt no figures,^^ nor no fantasies, 1 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; ] 
Therefore tiiiou sleep'st so sound. 3 > 

Enter Portia. 

For. Brutus, my lord! 

Bru. Portia, what mean you? Wherefore 
rise you now? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 

For. Nor for yours neither. YouVe un- 
gently, Brutus, 
Stole from my bed; and yesternight, at supper. 
You suddenly arose and walk'd about, 280 
Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 
And, when I ask'd you what the matter was, 
You star'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
I urg'd you further; then you scratched your 

head, 
And too impatiently stamped with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not, 
But with an angry wafture^* of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you. [ So I did; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seemed too much enkindled ; and withal ^ 
Hoping it was but an eflect of humour, 2.50 ? 
Which sometime hath his hour with eveiy! 

man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep. 
And, could it work so much upon your shape ^ 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition,^' ^ 

• Put on, show, disclose. 
>o Formal eontianey, outward self-possession. 
" Figure; pictures created by imagination. 
i> Wafture, waving. 1* Condition, disposition, temper. 
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I should not know you, Brutus.] Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bra. I am not well in health, and that is alL 




Bnu [AattiivA«r] Kneel not, gentle Portie.H Act a 1. S78.) 

Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in 

health, 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. Why, so I do.— Good Portia, go to 

bed. 260 

\ Por. Is Brutus sick? — Qand is it physical^ 

$To walk unbraced' and suck up the humours 

1 Phytieal, medicinal, wholesome. 
' Unbraced, ungirt 
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Of the dank' morning ? What ! is Brutus sick, ] 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy* and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 
You have some sick offence* within your mind. 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 2to 

[Kneels. 
I charm® you, by my once commended beauty. 
By all your vows of love and that great vow. 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
£ven from darkness. 

Bru. [Raising her] Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutua 
Within the bond of marriage, teU me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 2si 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But, as it were, in sort or limitation. 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in 

the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 

Bru, You are my true and honourable wife; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart [Embraces her. 

Por. If this were true, then should I know 
this secret 291 

I grant I am a woman ; but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato's daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex. 
Being so fathered and so husbanded? 
Tell me your counsels; I will not disclose 'em: 
I have made strong proof of my constancy. 
Giving myself a voluntary woun^ 300 

Here in the thigh ; can I bear that with patience. 
And not my husband's secrets? 



s Dank, damp, moist 

4 Rheumy, causing rheumatism; according to Bome = 
damp. 

• Some tick offence, something that offends and makes 
you sick. * Charm, conjure. 
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BriL O ye gods, 

Kender me worthy of this noble wife ! — S08 
[KnocMng withiru 
Hark, hark ! one knocks. Portia, go in a while ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
AH the chartoery^ of my sad brows: 
Leave me with haste. — [Exit Portia, 

Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lucius, who 's that knocks? 

Xt^. Here is a sick man that would speak 

with you. 310 

Bru, Oaius Ligarius, that Metellus spake 

of.— 

Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius ! howl 

Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 

tongue. 
Bru, O, what a time have you chose out, 
brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief I "Would you were not sick ! 
Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 

Bru, Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
^[Ebd you a healthful ear to hear of it 319 
( Lig, By all the gods that Bomans bow before, 
i I here discard my sicknesa Soul of Bome ! 
I Brave son, deriv'd from honourable loins! 
\ Thou, like an exorcist,^ has conjur'd up 
J My mortified 3 spirit. Now bid me run, 
; And I will strive with things impossible, 
; Yea, get the better of them. What 's to do? 
^ Bnu A piece of work that will make sick 
\ men whole. 

\ Lig. But are not some whole that we must 
> make sick? 

] Bru. That must we also. What it is, my 
i Caius,] 

I shall unfold to thee, as we are going, sso 
To whom* it must be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot; 

And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 
To do I know not what; but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. Follow me, then. [Exeunt. 

1 ChardeUry^ handwriting. 

s Exorcist^ one who raises spirits. See note 80, II. 
Henry VI. » Mortified, deadened. 

4 To whom, to him to whom. 



Scene H. A room in Casmt^s palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cssar in his 
night-gown. 

Cces. Nor heaven nor earth have been at 

peace to-night; 
Thrice hath Calpumia in her sleep cried out, 
"Help, ho! they murder Ceesarl" — Who's 

within? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. My lord ! 

C(B9. Gro bid liie priests do present* sacrifice. 
And bring me their opinions of success. 
Serv, I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter Calpurnia, 

Cal. What mean you, Cmsar? Think you 

to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
Cces, Csssar shall forth. The things that 

threatened me lo 

Ne'er looked but on my back; when they shall 

see 
The face of Csesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Ceesar, I never stood on ceremonies,' 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and 

seen, 
Becounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 
And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their 

dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds. 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 21 
The noise of battle hurtled ^ in the air, 
Horses did neigh and dying men did groan; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 

streets. 
O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use,® 
And I do fear them. 

Ca^. What can be avoidetl. 

Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty gods? 
[| Yet Ceesar shall go forth ; forthese predictions J 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar. ^' 

* Pretent, immediate. 
Stood on ceremonies, laid stress on omens. 
f Hurtled, clashed. " Use, what is usual 
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> Col, When beggars die, there are no comets 
\ seen; 80 

^The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
^ of princes. 

\ Ca!$,2 Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strangethat men should fear; 
/Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. — 

Enter a Servant. 

What say the augurers? 

tServ. They would not have you to stir forth 

to-day. 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, so 

They could not find a heart within the beast 

Cces. The gods do this in shame of cowardice; 

Cfesar should be a beast without a heart, 

[Exit Servant, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
^ No, Caesar shall [^ not Danger knows full well 
?That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
J We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
JAnd I the elder and more terrible; — 
<And Caesar shall ] go forth. 

Col. Alas I my lord. 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear 60 
That keeps you in the house, and. not your own. 
We '11 send Mark Antony to the senate-house. 
And he shall say you are not well to-day; 
Let me, upon my knees, prevail in this. 

Cofs. Mark Antony shall say I am not well. 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Here 's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec, Ceesar, all hail ! Good morrow, worthy 



I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cces. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 6i 

And tell them that I will not come to-day. 
Cannot is false; and that I dare not, falser; 
I will not come to-day Tell them so, Decius. 

Cal. Say, he is sick 

Cces. ShaU Caesar send a lie? 

Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far, 
104 



To be afeard^ to tell greybeards the truth? — 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 
Dec. Most mighty Coesar, let me know some 
cause. 
Lest I be laugh'd at when I teU them so. to 
Cces. The cause is in my will, — I will not 
come: 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know: — 
Caipumia here, my wife, stays ^ me at home. 
She dream'd to-night she saw my statua,^ 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood; and many lusty Bomans 
Game smiling and did bathe their hands in it; 
And these 

Does she apply for warnings and portents so 
Of evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begged that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec This dream is all amiss interpreted; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate. 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Bomans bath'd. 
Signifies that from you great Bome shall suck 
Bevi ving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance.^ 
This by Calpumia's dream is signified. oo 

Cces. And this way have you well ex- 
pounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I 
can say; 
And know it now. The senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a 

mock 
Apt to be rendered,* for some one to say, 
" Break up the senate till another time, 
When Caesar's wife shall meet with better 
dreams." w 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
"Lo, Caesar is afraid"? 
Pardon me, Caesar, for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding* bids me tell you this; 
And reason to my love is liable.' 

1 Afeard, used interchangeably with c^fmid, 

< Stay», i.e. makes me stay. * Statua, statue. 

« Cognizanoty tokens, souyenirs; plnraL 

ft Apt to be render' d, likely to be uttered in reply. 

« Proceeding, progress, career. 

7 Liable, subject, subordinate. 
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ACT II. Soeno 2. 



JULIUS C.ESAK. 



ACT II. Scene 2. 



C<B». How foolish do your fears seem now, 
Oftlpurnia ! 105 

I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 
QGive me my robe, for I will go. — ] 

Enier Publius, Brutus, Lioarius, Mbtbllus, 
Casca, Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

\Exit Calpumia. 



Pvh. Grood morrow, Caesar. 

Cces, Welcome, Publius. — 

What, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too? — 
[|Grood morrow, Casca. — Caius Ligarius, ill ^ 
Qesar was ne'er so much your enemy I 

As that same ague which hath made you lean. — [ 
What is 't o'clock? ^ 

Bru, Ceesar, *t is stnickeu eight. / 

Cfaw.] I thank you foryourpauis and courtesy. ' 




Art, Here wiUl stand UUCaBMur pan along.-<ActiL 8. U.) 



Enter Antony. 

See! Antony, that revels long o' nights. 
Is notwithstanding up. — Grood morrow, An- 
tony. 
^7i<. So to most noble Csesar. 
Ccu. Bid them prepare within. — 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Cinna: — Now, Metellus: — what, Tre- 
bonius! ' 120 
I have an hour's talk in store for you. 
Remember that you call on me to-day; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Trd>, Caesar, I will: — [cmde] and so near 
will I be 



That your best friends shall wish I had been 

further. 125 

C(K9. Gk>od friends, go in, and taste some 

wine with me; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go 

together. 

[KveutU Ccesar and Antony , Casca and De- 
civ^ Cinna and Metellus, and Trebonius, 
Bru. That every like is not the same,^ O 
Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns* to think upon! 

[Exit. 

1 That every like is not the tame, that the sembUnce is 
not always the reality {the same as it seems^ 
* Teamg, grieves. 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 



JULIUS a^SAR. 



ACT II. SoeiM 4. 



Scene III. A street near the Capitol. 

Filter Artemidorus, readvig a paper. 

ArL *^ Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cas- 
sius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; 
trust not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; 
Decius Brutus loves thee not; thou hast wrong'd 
Caius Ligarius. There U but one mind in all these 
men, and it is bent against Ceesar. If thou beest not 
immortal, look about you; security gives way^ to 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee ! Thy 
lover, Artemidorus." 

Here will I stand till Csesar pass along, ii 

And as a suitor will I give bini this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of* the teeth of emulation,' 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive.* 

[Exit. 

Scene IV. Another part of the same street, 
before the house of BrtUus. 

Filter Portia aiid Luciua 

For. 1 prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone: 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

For. 1 would have had thee there, and here 
again. 
Ere I can teU thee what thou shouldst do 

there. — 
[Aside] O constancy,* be strong upon my 

side! 
Set a huge mountain 'tween mj heart and 

tongue! 
I have a man's mind, but a woman's might 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel! — 
Art thou here yet? 

Lite. Madam, what should I do? 

Kun to the Capitol, and nothing else? ii 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 
For. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well. 
For he went sickly forth; and take good 
note 

1 Security gives way, carelessneu, or lack of cautioD, 
opens a way. * Out qf, Ce. out of the reach of. 

s Emulati<m, envy. * dotUrive, conspire, plot. 

* C&netancy, self-possesBion. 
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What Csesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy! what noise is that? 

Luc. 1 hear none, madam. 

For. Prithee, listen well; 

I heard a bustling rumour* like a fray. 
And the wind brings it from the CapitoL 

Luc. Sooth,^ madam, I hear nothing. 20 

Enter the Soothsayer. 

For. Come hither, fellow: which way hast 

thou been? 
Sooth. At mine own house, good lady. 
For. What is 't o'clock? 
Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

For. Is Csesar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sooth. Madam, not yet; I go to take my 
stand. 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

For. Thou hast some suit to Csesar, hast 

thou not? 
SootL That I have, lady; if it will please 
Csesar 
To be so good to Csesar as to hear me, 
I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 
For. Why, know'st thou any harm's in- 
tended^ towards him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that 
I fear may chance. 
Good morrow to you. — Here the street ia nar- 
row; 
The throng that follows Csesar at the heels, 
Of senators, of prsetors, common suitors. 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 
I '11 get me to a place more void,* and there 
Speak to great C^sesar as he comes along. 

lEjcii. 
For. I must go in. — Ay me, how weak a 
thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! — 
Sure, the boy heard me. — Brutus hath a suit, 
That Csesar will not grant — O, I grow faint! — 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 
Say I am merry: come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 
[Exeunt severallif. 

* RutnwT, mnrmur. nolaa 
f Sooth, in truth. 

* Harm '• intended, harm that is Intended. 

* Void, open ; opposed to narrow above. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 



JULIUS CAESAR 



ACT III. Scene 1. 



ACT III. 



ScBNE L The Capitol; the Senate sitting, 

A crowd of people in the street leading to the 
Capitol; among them Artemidorus and the 
Soothsayer. Flourish. Enter CiESAR, Bru- 
tus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Metellus, 
Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lefidus, Popi- 
Lius, PuBLius, and others, 

CcBS. The ides of March are come. 
Sooth, Ay, Caesar; but not gone. 



Art, Hail, Csesar! Bead this schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o'er- 
read, 
At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 
Art. O, Caesar, read mine first; for mine's 
a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer: read it, great 



Cas. What touches us ourself shall be last 
serv'd. 8 




Por. Whj, know'st thou any harm 's intended towards him?— (Act ii. 4. 81.) 



Art, Delay not, Caesar; read it in- 
stantly. 
C(gs, What! is the fellow mad? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. 

[Forcifig the Soothsayer off. 
Cass, What! urge you your petitions in the 
street? 
Come to the Capitol. 



CfiSAR ejiters the Capitol, the restfoll<ywing. All 
the Senators rise, CiBSAR sits in state chair. 

Pop, [To Cassius] I wish your enterprise 

to-day may thrive. 
Cass. What enterprise, Popilius? 
Pap. Fare you well 

[Advances to Ccesar, 
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ACT III. Soena 1. 



JULIUS C^SAR 



ACT III. 



Bru. What said Popilius Lena? 
Com. Hewiah'd to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 
I fear our purpose is discovered. 

[Casca crosses behind to Cassius^ 
and Decius to Casca. 
Bni, Look, how he makes to Gsesar; mark him. 
Cass. Casca, be sudden, for we fear preven- 
tion. — 19 
Brutus^ what shall be done ? If this be known, 
Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back,^ 
For I will slay myself. 

[Fopilitu kisses Casar^s hand. 
Bru. Cassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 
For, look, he smiles, and Cseear doth not change.^ 
Com, Trebonius knows his time; for, look 
you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Antony and Trt^nius 'cross behind 
stcUe chair aivd exeunt. 
Dec. [Crosses to Br%Uus\ Where is Metellus 
Cimber? Let him go 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

[Metellus advances to Cce&xr's chair. 
Bru. He is addressed : ' press near and second 

him. 
dnna. Casca, you are the first that rears 
your hand. so 

Casca. Are we all ready? 

[Ooes to side of Ccesar's chair. 
Coes. What is now amiss 

That Ceesar and his senate must redress? 
Met. Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart — [Kneelv\g. 

Cces. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond,* 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thawed from the true quality 41 
With^ that which melteth fools, — I mean sweet 
words, 

1 Turn hatik, return home. 

s Change, change colour or expression. 

* Addressed, prepared, ready. 

* Fond, foolish. » With, by. 
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Low-crooked curtsies, and base qxaniel fawn- 
ing. 43 
Thy brother by decree is banished; 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for 

him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong; nor without 

cause 
WiU he be satisfied. [Metellus rises. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than 
my own, 49 

To soimd more sweetly in great Caesar's ear 
For the repealing* of my banish'd brother? 
Bru. [Kneelingi] I kiss thy hand, but not in 
flattery, Caesar; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal 

[Brutus rises. 
Cces. What, Brutus! 

Cass. [Kneeling] Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, 
pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
Cces. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move,^ prayers would move 

me: 
But I am constant as the northern star, 00 

[Castitu rises. 
Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks; 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 
But there 's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world; 'tis fumish'd well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehen- 
sive;® 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak'd of motion: and that I am he, 70 
Let me a little show it, even in this, — 
That I was constant Cimbershould be banish'd, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
Cvvna. [Kneeling] O Caesar I — 
Cais. Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
Dec. [Kiieeling] Great Caesar, — 
Cces. DotJi not Brutus bootless kneel? 

• Repealing, recalling (from erUe). 
7 Pray to move, resort to prayers in order to move 
others. 
s Apprehentive, endowed with apprehension, intelligent 
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ACT III. Soentf 1. 



JULIUS CJESAR 



ACT in. Soene 1. 



Coioa. Speak, hands, for me. 
[Metdlus lays hold on Caesar's robe; — Casoa 
stabs Ccssar in the neck. Ccesar catches 
hold of his arm. He then is stabbed by 
several other ConspiratorSy and at last 
by Marcus Brutus, 
Cobs, EttUy Brute /^—Then, fall, Qesar. 
[Falls dead at the foot of Pompe}fs statue. 
The Senators and People retire in con- 
fusion, 
[^Cinna, Liberty! Freedom! Tyramiy is 
dead I— 
Bud hence, prochum, cry it about the streets. 
Cass, Some to the common pulpits, and cry 
out, 80 

^* Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement ! " 2 
Bru, People, and senators! be not aifrighted; 
Fly not; stand still: — ambition's debt is paid. 
l [^Casca, Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
{ Dec And Cassius too. 
Bru, Where's Publius? 
Cinna, Here, quite confounded with this 

mutiny. 
Met, Stand fast together, lest some friend 
'^ of Ceesar's 
[Should chance — 

; Bru, Talk not of standing.—Publius, good 
i cheer;*] 89 

There is no harm intended to your person. 
Nor to no Boman else: so tell them, Publiua 
Cass, And leave us, Pablius; lest that the 
people 
Boshing on us should do your age some mischief. 
Bru. Do so; — and let no man abide' this deed, 
Bat we the doera 

Enter TRBBONiua 

Cass, Where is Antony? 

Treb. Fled to his house amaz'd. 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
Ab it were doomsday. 

Bru. Fates ! we will know your pleasures: — 
That we shall die, we know; 'tis but the time. 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Casca, Why, he that cuts off twenty years 
of life 101 

Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 

* R tu. Brute! And thon, BratuB! 

^ Oood cheer, be of good cheer, be not alarmed. 

* Abide, answer for. 



Bru, Grant that, and then is death a benefit; 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. — [^ Stoop, Bomans, 

stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords;] 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place. 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads. 
Let's all cry, "Peace! Freedom! and Liberty!" 

Cass, [|Stoop, then, and wasL — ] How many 
ages hence iii 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown I 

Br\i, How many times shall Ceesar bleed in 
sport, 
That now on Pompey's basis ^ lies along 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cass, So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. ii8 

Dec, What! shall we forth? 

Cass. Ay, every man away; 

Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru, Soft, who comes here? A friend of 

Antony's. 
Serv, Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 

kneel; [Kneeling, 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: — 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 
Caesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving. 
Say I love Brutus and I honour him; 
Say I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him, and loVd 

him. 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 180 
May safely come to him and be resolVd^ 
How Caesar hath deserv'd to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Thorough' the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Bru. Thymasteris a wiseand valiant Roman; 
I never thought him worse. [Servant rises, 

4 On Pompey's biuie, {.«. at the base of Pompey's statua 
* JUtolv'dt informed, satisfied. 
« Thorough^ the ori^nal form of through. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 



JULIUS C-^ESAR 



ACT III. Soene L 



Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied; and, by my honour, i4i 
Depart untouched. 

^erv, I '11 fetch him presently. 

[Exit Servant. 

Bru, I know that we shall have him well 
to friend.* 

Com. I wish we may; but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much; and my misgiving still^ 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose.' 

Bru, But here comes Antony. — 

EiUer Antont. 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 
AnUO mighty Ciesar ! Dost thou lie so low ? 
[Kn$ding by Cceaar^s body. 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee 
welL — 150 

[Rises] I know not, gentlemen, what you in- 
tend, 
Who else must be let blood,* who else is rank;* 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Ceesar's death's hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made 

rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard,' 
^[ Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 
s smoke, ] 

Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die; loo 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 
As here by^ Caesar and by you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru, O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands and this our present act. 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not: they are pitiful; 169 
And pity to the general wrong of Home — 
As fire drives out fire, so pity pity — 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part. 



1 To friend, for a friend. > StiU, always, 

s FaUg shrewdly to the purpoee, turns out to be very 
much to the purpose. 
« Let blood, bled, that is. put to death, 
s Bank, too full-blooded. 

« Bear me hard, i.e. dislike me. 7 By, beside. 
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To you our swords have leaden points, Mark 

Antony; its 

Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and rever- 
ence. 
Cos, Your voice shall be as strong as any 

man's. 
In the disposing of new dignities. its 

Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 
And then we will deliver^ you the cause 
Why I, that did love Csesar when I struck him. 
Have thus proceeded. 

A7it, 1 doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand: 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; — 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand; — 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; — now yours, Me- 

tellus; — 
Yours,Cinna ; — ^and, my valiant Oisca, yours ; — 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good 

Trebomus. 
Gentlemen all, — alas! what shall I say? lOO 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground. 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit' 

me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. — 

[Be7idinff over Ccuat^s body. 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 't is true! 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve theedearer^^ than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, — 
Most noble! in the presence of thy corse? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 200 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy 

blood. 
It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius! — Here wast thou bay'd,^^ 

brave hart; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters 

stand, 
Signed ^* in thy spoil and crimsoned in thy 

lethe."— 

i Deliver, declare to. > Coitceit, conceive, consider. 
10 Dearer, more intensely. 11 Bay'd, brought to bay. 
la Sigii'd, marked, stained, 
u Lethe, metaphorically for flowinfr blood. 
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JULIUS CaSAR 



ACT III. Boene 1. 



^[|0 world I thou wast the forest to this hart; 
^ And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. — 
i How like a deer strucken by many princes 
I Dost thou here lie ! 2 3io 

(hs$. Mark Antony, — 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius: 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty.^ 

Cass. I blame you not for praising Caesar so; 
But what compact mean you to have with us) 
Will you be prick'd* in number of our friends; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands; but was 
indeed 
Sway'd from the point, by looking down on 
Caesar. 819 

Friends am I with you all and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you shaU give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle: 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
Tou should be satisfied. 

Ant. That's all I seek; 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce^ his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 880 

Bru. You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cass. [Taking him aside] Brutus, a word 
with you: — 
You know not what you do: do not consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be moVd 
By that which he will utter? 

Bnt. [Aside to Cassiiui] By your pardon; — 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death; 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission; 
And that we are contented Caesar shall 240 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cass. [Aside to Brutus] I know not what 
may fall;* I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar's 
body. 

1 Cold modesty, cool (dispaMionate) moderation. 

3 Prided, marked, i.e. enlisted. 

s Produce, bear forth. « Fall, befalL 



You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 
And say you do't by our permission; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 
After my speech is ended. 

Ant. Be it so; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt all but Antony. 

Ant. [Kneeling at the feet of Ccesar^a body] ^^ 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with these but- 
chers! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope tiieir ruby 
lips 260 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue: — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadfid objects so familiar. 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war, 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds; 
And Caesar's spirit ranging for revenge, S70 
[^ With At6 by his side come hot from hell,] 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
Cry " Havoc!"* and let slip the dogs of war; 
That^ this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for burial. — 



-^ 



Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to 

Home. 878 

Serv. He did receive his letters and is coming ; 

And bid me say to you, by word of mouth — 

[Seeing the body. 
O Caesar! — [He is overcome with grief. 

Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and 
weep. 

* Havoc ! the old signal that no quarter waa to be given. 

• That, ao that. 

Ill 
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Passion,^ I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 
Began to water. Is thy master coming? 
Serv, He lies to-night within seven leagues 

of Rome. 
Ant, Post back with speed, and tell him 

what hath chanc'd. 
Here is a mourning Bome, a dangerous Borne, 
No Bome' of safety for Octavius yet; 880 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have bome this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men; 
According to the which thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[ExeunC with CcBsar^s body. 

Scene II. The Forum. 

ShowLs of Citizens heard within. Enter Brutub 
and Cabsius, and a throng of Citigens. 

Citizens. We will be satisfied; let us be 

satisfied. 
BriL Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers.' — 
Those that will hear me speak, let 'em stay 

here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Ceesar's death. 
First Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

Sec. Cit. I will hear Cassius; and compare 
their reasons. 
When severally* we hear them rendered, lo 
[Exit Cassias with some of the dtp- 
sens. Brutus goes into the rostrum. 
Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended: 
sUence! 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Bomans, countr3rmen, and lovers I ^ hear me for 
my cause, and be silent, that you may hear; 
believe me for mine honour, and have respect 
to mine honour, that you may believe; cen- 

1 Pcuaum, emotion. * Rome, a pUy apon room. 

* Part ths numben, divide the multitude. 

* Severally, separately. * Lovertt Mends. 
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sure* me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Caesar's, to him I say that Brutus' love to 
Csesar was no less than his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this is my answer, — Not that I loved Caesar 
less, but that I loved Bome more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free 
men? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, I honour him; but as he was ambi- 
tious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; 
joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and 
death for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so rude 
that would not be a Boman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who ia here so vile 
that will not love his countiy ? If any, speak, 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 
AIL None, Brutus, none. ss 

Bru. Then none have I offended. I hove 
done no more to Caesar than you shall do to 
Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled 
in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy; nor his offences en- 
forced,^ for which he suffered death. m 

Enter four Guards bearing Cjssar's body on a 
bier^ Antony and others. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony, who, though he had no hand in his 
death, diall receive the benefit of his dying, a 
place in the commonwealth; as which of you 
shall not? With this I depart,— that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good of Bome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 53 
[He descends from the rostnan. 

All. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

First Cit. Bring him with triumph home 
unto his house. 

Sec. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestoiis. 

Third Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Cit. Caesar's better parts 

Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. 

8 Cenntre, Judge. ^ Sr^foreed, exaggerated. 
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Firtt CU, We 'U bring him to his house with 
shouts and cbunours. 

Br%L My countiymen, — 

Sec Cit. Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, ho ! 59 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony; 
Do grace^ to Cesar's corpse, and grace his 

speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories; which Mark Antony 
By our permission is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart. 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

Firtt Cit. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark 
Antony. 

Hiird Cit. Let him go up into the public 
chair;* 
We 'U hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 09 

Ant. For Brutus' sake, I am beholding^ to 
you. [He goes up into the rostrwm. 

Fourth Cit. What does he say of Brutus? 

Third Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake. 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. 'T were best he speak no harm 
of Brutus here. 

First Cit. This Csesar was a tyrant 

Third Cit. Nay, that 's certain; 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec Cit. Peace! let us hear what Antony 
can say. 

Ant. You gentle Bomans, — 

AU. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 
I come to bury Ca»ar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, so 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Ceesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Ceesar was ambitious; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Csesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest^ — 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Ceesar's funeral. so 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

I Grace, bononr. 

* PubUe chair, the rostram or pulpit in the Forum. 
Beholding^ beholden. 
VOL. V. 



And Brutus is an honourable man. os 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransom did the general coflfers fill; 
Did this in Ctesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Ceesar hath 

wept; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 100 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, — not without cause; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for 

him? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with 

me; no 

My heart is in the coffin there with Csesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
First Cit. Methinks there is much reason in 

his sayings. 
Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the 
matter, 
Caesar hath had great wrong. 

Third Cit. Has he not, masters? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 
Fourth Cit. Mark'd ye his words ? He would 

not take the crown; 
Therefore 't is certain he was not ambitious. 
First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear 

abide it* 
Sec Cit. Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 
with weeping. 120 

Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in 

Rome than Antony. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he begins again 

to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he 

there. 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
masters ! if I were dispos'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

* Dear abide it, pay dearly for it 
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I should do Brutus wrong and Gassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men: 139 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here 's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar; 
I found it in his closet; 't is his will 
Let but the commons^ hear this testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 



And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's 

wounds. 
And dip their napkins' in his sacred blood. 
Yea, b^ a hair of him for memory, 1S9 

And, dying, mention it within their wills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
Fourth Ol. We'll hear the will: read it^ 

Mark Antony. 




Ant You aU do know thit manUe.HAct iiL -i. 174.) 



AU. The will, the will ! we will hear Caesar's 

will. 144 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must 

not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Ccesar loVd yon. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but 

men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
Tia good you know not that you are his 

heirs; 150 

For if you should, O, what would come of it? 



1 Commona, common people, plebeians. 
s Napkins, handkerchiefs. 
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Fourth Cit, Read the will! we^ll hear it, 
Antony ! 152 

You shall read us the will ! Caesar's will ! 
A7it. Will you be patient? WiU you stay 
awhile? 
I have o'er^hot myself, to tell you of it 
I fear I wrong the honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar; I do fear it 
Fourth Cit. They were traitors 1 honourable 

men! 
All. The will! the testament! 
.Sec. CU. They were villains, murderers I 
The will ! Read the will ! i«o 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 
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Then make a ring about the corpse of Cseaar, 
And let me show you him that made the will 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 
All. Come down. 
Sec. Cit Descend. 

[He comes down from the rostrum^ and 
goes to the head of the body. 
Third Qit You shall have leave. 
Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 
First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from 

the body. 
Sec. Cit. Boom for Antony! — most noble 
Antony I 170 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far^ 

off. 
AIL Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 
«/ Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now. 
You aU do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Osesar put it on; 
Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day* he overcame the Nervii: — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, isi 
Mark how the blood of Ceesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv'd* 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar's angel :^ 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Csesar loVd 

him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For, when the noble Ceesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty 
heart; 190 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Fompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cbsar fell 
O, what a fall was therej my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep; and I perceive you feel 
The dint* of pity; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what! weep you when you but 
behold 

1 Far, probably a contraction of farther. 

s That day, on that day when. * Resolv'd, satisfied. 

* Angel, darling. ' Dint, impression. 



Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

First Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 202 

Sec Cit. O noble Csesar ! 

Third OU. O woful day ! 

Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains! 

First Cit. O most bloody sight ! 

Sec. Cit. We will be reveng'd ! 

AU. Bevenge! About! Seek! Bum! Fire! 
Kill ! Slay ! Let not a traitor live ! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 210 

First Cit. Feace there! Hear the noble 
Antony. 

Sec. Cit. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, 
we'll die with him. 

Ant. Grood friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honour- 
able; — 
What private griefs^ they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and 

honourable. 
And will, no doiibt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 221 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 
That love my friend; and that they know 

full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 
To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor 

dumb months, 
And bid them speak for me: but, were I 
Brutus, 2S0 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Bome to rise and mutiny. 

AU. We '11 mutiny. 

First Cit. We '11 bum the house of Brutus. 

Third Cit. Away, then ! come, seek the con- 
spirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
speak. 

* Qriifs, grleirances. 
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All. Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, most noble 

Antony. 
ArU. Why, friends, you go to do you know 
not what 240 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves? 
Alas, you know not ! — ^I must tell you, then: — 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
All. Most true; — the will ! — let's stay, and 
hear the wilL 



Ant Here is the will, and under Caesar's 

seal:— S45 

[Reading the scroll] To every Roman citizen 

he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas.* 
Sec. Cit. Most noble Caesar! — we'll revenge 

his death. 
Third Cit. O royal Caesar ! 
Ant, Hear me with patience. 250 




Third 00. Tear him. tear him !-<Act iii. 3. 40.) 



All, Peace, ho ! 25i 

Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his 
walks. 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards,' 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common plea- 
sures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another? 
First Cit. Never, never! — Come, away, 
away! 
We '11 bum his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire^ the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 261 

Sec. Cit. Go, fetch fire. 
Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 
Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any 
thing. [Exeunt Citizens^ with the body. 

1 Drachmas, coins equal to about Od. each, 
s Orekardi, gardens. 
* Fire, metrically a dissyllable. 
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Am. Now let it wprk. — Mischief, thou art 
afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! — How now, 
fellow? 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Eorne. 
Ant. Where is he? 268 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Caesar's house. 
A nt. And thither will I straight to visit him: 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv. I heard him say Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of 
Rome. 
Ant. Belike* they had some notice of the 
people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

* Belike, probably. 
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[Scs5E III. The same. A street. 
'} Enter Cinna the poet. 

Citma. I dream'd to-night that I did feast 
with CBesar, 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy: 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

'. First Oit. "What is your namel 
I Sec. Cit. Whither are you going? 
I Third Cit. Where do you dwell? 
I Fourth Cit. Are you a married man, or a 
hachelor? 

Sec. Cit. Answer every man directly. lo 

First Cit. Ay, and briefly. 

Fourth at. Ay, and wisely. 

Third Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

dnna. What is my name ? Whither am I 
going? Where do I dwell? Am I a married 
man, or a bachelor? Then to answer every 
man directly and briefly, wisely and truly: — 
Wisely, I say, I am a bachelor. 

Sec Cit. That's as much as to say, they are 



fools that marry; — ^you '11 bear me a bang^ for 

that, I fear. Proceed; directly. 21 1 

CinncL Directly, I am going to Ceesar's 

funeral / 

First CU. As a friend, or an enemy? < 

Cinna. As a friend. ^ 

Sec. Cit. That matter is answered directly. ^ 

Fourth Cit. For your dwelling, — ^briefly. ( 

Cinna. Briefly, I dwell by the CapitoL 

Third Cit Your name, sir, truly. | 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna. ; 

First Cit. Tear him to pieces; he's a con-; 

spirator. si; 

Cinna. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna- 

the poet ^ 

Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad verses,' 

tear him for his bad verses. > 

Cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. ^ 

Sec Cit. It is no matter, his name 's Cinna; > 

pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn ' 

him going.* 39^ 

Third Cit. Tear him, tear him ! Come, brands, ^ 

ho ! firebrands ! To Brutus', to Cassius'; bum^ 

all. Some to Decius' house, and some to Caaca's ; I 

some to Ligarius': awayl go! [Exeunt.2i 



ACT IV. 



i[ScENB I. Borne. A room in Antonys house. 
\ Antont, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at 

a table. 
• Ant. These many, then, shall die; their 

> names are prick'd.' 

] Oct. Your brother too must die: consent 

< you, Lepidus? 

) Z^. I do consent, — 

\ Oct, Prick him down, Antony. 

\ Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 

^Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 

\ Ant. He shall not live; look, with a spot I 

; damn him. 

^But, Lepidus, go you to Csesar's house; 

> Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
/How to cut off some charge in legacies. 

) Lep. What, shall I find you here? 10 

1 ^ear me a bang, get a blow froin me. 

* Turn him going, tarn him adrift, send him packing. 

s JPriOfd, marlced. 



Oct. Or here, or at the Capitol. 11 , 

[Esnt Lepidus. \ 

Ant. This ia a slight, unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands; is it fit, ^ 

The three-fold world divided,^ he should stand ^ 
One of the three to share it? > 

Oct. So you thought him; ^ 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to die > 
In our black sentence and proscription.^ > 

Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than^ 
you: i 

And though we lay these honours on this man, ; 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, > 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold,> 
To groan and sweat under the business,' 22 > 
Either led or driven, as we point the way; ? 
And having brought our treasure where we wiU, ] 

* Divided, being divided, when it ia divided. 

* ProeeripHon; metrically four syllables, 
s Businen; here a trisyllable. 
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'/Then take we down hia load, and turn him off, 

; Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears 

' And graze in commons. 

; Oct. You may do your wiU; 

' But he 's a tried and valiant soldier. 

\ Ant. So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 

f I do appoint him store of provender: so 

^ It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

dTo wind, to stop, to run directly on, — 

^His corporal motion governed by my spirit 

< And, in some taste,^ is Lepidus but so: 

^He must be taught, and trained, and bid go 

( forth; — 

^ A barren-spirited fellow, one that feeds 

( On objects, arts, and imitations 

/ Which, out of use and stal'd by other men, 

<" Begin his fashion: do not talk of him, 

'' But as a property.* — ^And now, Octavius, 40 

glisten great things: — Brutus and Cassius 

;; Are levying powers; ^ we must straight make 

^ head: 

^Therefore let our alliance be combined, 

sOur best friends made, and our best means 

\ stretch'd out; 

(And let us presently go sit in council, 

( How covert matters may be best disclosed, 

^ And open perils surest answered. 

( Oct. Let us do so: for we are at the stake,^ 

^ And bay'd about with many enemies; 

I And some that smile have in their hearts, I 

\ fear, 50 

s Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt. 2 

Scene II. Before the tent o/BrtUuSy in the 
camp near Sardis. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Titinius, and 
Soldiers; Pindarus meeting them; Lucius at 
some distance. 

Bru. Stand, ho ! 

LucH. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius near? 
LucU. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Pindarus gives a letter to Brutus. 

1 Tatte, measure, degree. 

s A property, a thing to be oied as we please. 

• Poteen, forces. 

* At the $take, like a wild beast tied to a stake, to be 
baited by dogs. 
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Bru. He greets me welL — Your master, 
Pindarus, 
In his own change,* or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wiah 
Things done undone; but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin. 1 do not doubt lo 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard^ and honour. 

Bru. He is not doubted. [Erit PindanuJ] 
— A word, Lucilius: 
How he receiVd you, let me be resolved.' 

Lucil. With courtesy, and with respect 
enough, 
But not with such familiar inatancea,^ 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 

Bru. Thou hast describ'd 

A hot friend cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay so 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand,* 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle, 
But when they should endure the bloody spur 
They fall *® their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. [Distant trumpets h^ardJ] 
Comes his army on? 

LucU. They mean this night in Sardis to 
be quartered; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. 

[TWmpets sound nearer, 

Bru, Hark, he is arrived. — 

March gently on to meet hiuL si 

Cass. [Withotd] Stand, ho! 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers, 

Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 
First Sold. Standi 
Sec Sold. Stand ! 
Third Sold. Stand! 

Cass. Most noble brother, you have done 
me wrong. 



* In his own change, because of some change in himself. 
8 FtUl qf regard, worthy of all regard. 
f Resolv'd, informed. 

> Familiar instance*, proofs or manifestations of fami- 
liarity. • Hot at hand, spirited when held in. 
10 FaU, let fall. 
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Bru^ Judge tne, ye godsl Wrong I mine 

enemies? 

And, if not bo, how should I wrong a brother? 

Com. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 

wrongs; 40 

And when you do them — 

Bm, Gassius, be content;^ 

Speak your griefs* softly, — I do know you 

well: — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love 

from us, 
Let us not wrangle: bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Cajssius, enlarge ^ your griefs. 
And I will give you audience. 

Cau. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru, Lucius, do you the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our confer- 
ence. 61 
Lucilius and Titinius, guard our door. 

{Exeunt. 

ScEXE IIL Within the tent of Bruttis, 

Enter Brutus and Ca88IU& 

Case, That you have wrong'd me doth 
appear in this: 
You have condemned and noted* Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 
Wherein my letter, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, was slighted off.^ 
Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such 

a case. 
Cous. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice* offence should bear his com- 
ment^ 
Bra. Let me tell you, Gassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have^ an itching palm. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold ii 

To undeservers. 

Com. I an itching palm I 

[Halfdrawe his evforcL 



1 Content, qolet, calm. * Ori^$, grievances 

* JBnlargie, state foUy. « yoUd, stigmatized. 

* SUghted of, treated slightingly, disregarded. 

* Nice, petty, trilling. 

7 Bear hie comment, receive Its criticism. 
> To have, for having. 



You know that you are Brutus that speaks 
this, IS 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last 
Bru. The name of Gassius honours this 
corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cast. Ghajstisement ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March 
remember ! is 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 
What villain touch'd his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice? What ! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 
Gontamiuate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Eoman. 

Cass. Brutus, bay not me; 

I '11 not endure it: you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in. I am a soldier, I, so 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions.* 
Bru. Go to; you are not, Gassiua 

Cass. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not 
Cass. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 
further. 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
Cass. Is 't possible? 

BriL Hear me, for I will speak. 

[Cassius advances angrily^ as if 
going to speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 
Cass. O ye gods, ye gods 1 [Cassius paces 
agitatedly to and fro.] Must I endure 
all this? 41 

BriL All this? ay, more: fret till your proud 
heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I 

budge? 
Must I observe'® you ? Must I stand and crouch 

• Conditions, the terms on which offices are to be con- 
ferred. 
10 Observe, be obsequious to. 
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ACT IV. SoeiM S. 



Under your testy humour? [Casniia stops^ 
restraining himself vrUk great effort, ] By 
the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for, from this day forth, 
1 11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cass. Is it come to this? 

Bm, You say you are a better soldier: 6i 
Let it appeal* so; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well: for mine own 

part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

(hss, [Ccdndy] You wrong me every way; 
you wrong me, Brutus; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say better? 
Bru, If you did, I care not 

Cass. When Caesar liVd he durst not thus 

have moVd me. 
Bru, Peace, peace! you durst not so have 

tempted him. 
Cass, I durst not? 60 

Bru. No. 

Com. What? durst not tempt him? 
Bru, For your life you durst not 

Cass, [Suppressing his anger by a great ef- 
fort^ Do not presume too much upon my 
love; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be 
sorry for. 
There is no terror, CajBsius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me a£ the idle wind 
Which I respect not I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied 
me; — 70 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile 

trash 
By any indirection.^ — I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 
Which you denied me. Was that done like 

Cassius? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so? 



1 Indirection, dishonesty. 
120 



When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 79 
To lock such rascal counters* from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts. 
Dash him to pieces! 

Cass, I denied you not 

Bnu You did. 

Cass. I did not: — he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus harth 

riVd my heart; 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru% I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cass, You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Com, a friendly eye could never see such 
faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 9i 

As huge as high Ol3rmpus. 

Cass. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, 
come, 
Kevenge yourselves alone on Cassius! 
For Cassius is aweary of the world; 
Hated by one he loves, brav'd by his brother, 
Check'd^ like a bondman; all his faults ob- 
served. 
Set in a note-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. 0, 1 could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes! — There is my 
dagger, loo 

And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus'^ mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou beest a Boman, take it forth; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike, as thou didst at Ceesar; for I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst 

him better 
Than ever thou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour.* 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, no 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire, 
Who, much enforced,® shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again. 

s CounUn, pieces of metal used in casting accounts; 
here used contemptuously for money. 
B (3teckfd, chlded, reproved. 

* Plutua, the Roman god of wealth. 

* Stiall be humotir, shall be regarded as mere caprice. 

* Enforced, struck forcibly. 
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Cass. Hath Caflsios liv^d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 

^rw. When I spoke that,I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cass. Do you confess so much? Give me 
your hand. 117 

Bru. [Embracing Attik] And my heart too. 



Cass. O Brutus!— 

Bru. What 's the matter? 

Cass. Have not you love enough to bear 
with me, 
When that rash himiour which my mother 
gave me 120 

Makes me fcnrgetful? 




Cat*. There \m mj dagger. 

And hece my naked biMwt.-(Act iT. S. 100, 101.) 



BriL Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your 

Brutus, 12s 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave 

you so. [Noise vrithin. 

I £Poet. [Within] Let me go in to see the 

'' generals: 

(There is some grudge between 'em; 'tis not 

meet 
;They be alone. 

LucU. [Within] You shall not come to 
) them. 

^^ Poet. [ Within] Nothing but death shall stay 
i me.] 



Enter {^Poety followed by'} LuciLros ami 

TiTINIUS. 

{^Cass. How now? What's the matter? I 

Poet. For shame, you generals! What doj 

you mean? iso; 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should I 

be; 
For I have seen more years, I 'm sure, than \ 
ye. 
Cass. Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cynic ( 
rhjrme! \ 

Bra. Gret you hence, sirrah! saucy fellow,; 
hence! \ 
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ACT IV. 



^ Cass, Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his 

< fashion.^ 

< Bra, I 'U know his humour when he knows 
^ his time. 

< What should the wars do with these jigging' 
J fools! — 

I Companion,^ hence t 

< Cass, Away! away! be gone ! 
\ [ExUPoet,'} 

Bru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Cass, And come yourselves, and bring Mes- 
sala with you, i4i 

Immediately to us. 

[Exeunt LucUvus and Titiniut. 
Bru, Lucius ! 

ErUer Lucius. 

A bowl of wine. 

[Exit Lucius, 
Cass, I did not think you could have been 

so angry. 
Bru, O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs I 
Cass, Of your philosophy you make no 
use. 
If you give place* to accidental evils. 
Bru. No man bears sorrow better: — Portia 

is dead. 
Cass, Ha! Portia? 
Bru, She is dead. 

Cass, How scap'd I killing, when I croes'd 
you sol— 150 

O insupportable and touching loss! — 
Upon what sickness? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark 

Antony 
Have made themselves so strong; — ^for with 

her death 
That tidings came. — With this she fell dis- 
tract;* 
And, her attendants absent^ swallowed fire. 
Cass, And died so? 
Bru. Even so. 

Cass. O ye immortals gods! 

1 Fathion; here a trisyllable. * Jigging, rhymiog. 

' Companion; used contemptuoiulys/eUow. 
^ Oiw plaoe, give way. 
* Pell distract, became distracted. 
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Enter Lucius, with ajar of unney a gcbUty and 
a taper, 

Bru, Speak no more of her.— Give m^ a 
bowl of wine. — [Taking the goblet. 

In this I bury all unkindness, Gassius. 

[Drinks. 
Cass, My heart is thirsty for that noble 
pledge.— i«o 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love. 

[Drinks, Exit Lucius, 

Enter Titinius, vnth Messala. 

Bru, Come in, Titinius. — Welcome, good 
Messala. — 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question^ our necessities. 

[Tiiinitu and Messala sit. 

Cass, [Aside] Portia, art thou gone? 

Bru. No more, I pray you, — 

[Brutus and Cassius sit at the table. 
Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power/ 
Bending their expedition toward PhilippL 

Mess. Myself have letters of the selfsame 
tenour. i7i 

Bru. With what addition? 

Mess, That by proscription and bills of out- 
lawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Tlierein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cass, Cicero one? 

Mess. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription.* — iso 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. 

Mess, Nor nothing in your letters writ of 
her? 

Bru. Nothing, Messala. 

Mess. That, methinks, is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you? Hear you aught of her 
in yours? 

• CaU in qtu$tUm, consider, discuss. 
f Poioer, force, army. 

• Proteription, pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 
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ACT IV. Soeoe 8. 



Men. No, my lord. 184 

Bru. Now, as you are a Eoman, tell me true. 

M€9$. Then like a Boman bear the truth I 
teU; 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 

Bra. Why, farewell, Portia. [AU rise and 
ctdvance,] We must die, Messala: 190 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mess. Even so grert men great losses should 
endure. 

Cass. I have as much of this in art^ as you. 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive.* What do 
you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently 7^ 

Ccus. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason? 

Cass. This it is: 

'T is better that the enemy seek us; i99 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself oifence; whilst we lying still 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

Bru. Grood reasons must, of force,* give 
place to better. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them. 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Gome on refreshed, new-added,^ and encour- 

ag-d; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 211 

These people at our back. 

Cass. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon. — You must note 
beside 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends. 
Our l^ions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 
The enemy increaaeth every day; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
Hiere is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted,* all the voyage of their life ^^"^ 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

^ Art, theory. 

s AWfe, connected with the living, not the dead, 
s Pnten&y, immediately. * 0/ force, of neceaaity. 
Neto-added, reinforced • Omitted, neglected. 



On such a full sea are we now afloat; 222 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our ventures. 

Cass. Then, with your will, go on; 

We'll along ourselves, and meet them at 
Philippi. 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our 
talk. 
And nature must obey necessity, 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say? 

Cass. No more. Gkxxl night! 

Early to-morrow will we rise and hence. 2so 

Bru. Lucius, my gown.~[^t^ Lucius.] 
Farewell, good Messala! — 
Grood night, Titinius ! — Noble, noble Csussius, 
Qood night, and good repose! 

Cass. O my dear brother ! 

[Embracing Brutus. 
This was an ill beginning of the night; 
Never come such division 'tween our souls ! 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Enter Lucius, with the govm. 

Bru. Every thing is welL 

Com. Good night, my lord ! 

Bru. Good night, good brother ! 

Tit.j Mess. Good night, Lord Brutus! 

Bru. Farewell, every one I — 

[Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Messala. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument 1 

Luc. Here, in the tent 

[Ooes for his lute, and returns. 

Bru. What! thou speak'st drowsily? 

Poor knave,^ I blame thee not; thou art o'er- 
watch'd.8 241 

GaJl Claudius and some other of my men; 
I '11 have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro and Claudius ! 

Enter Varro and Claudius. 

Var. Calls my lord? 

Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep ; 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please you, we will stand and watch 
your pleasure. 



' Knave, boy. 

< O'encateh'd, worn out with watching. 
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Bru, I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 

It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. — 

Look, Lucius, here 's the book I sought for so; 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 253 

[Servants lie down. 

Zwc. I was sure your lordship did not give it 

me. 



Bru. Bear with me, good boy; I am mudi 
forgetful. 256 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an 't please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy; 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 




Bru. Ha ! who oomM here?— (Act ir. S. f7B.) 



Lac. It is my duty, sir. 260 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest 
Lac. I have slept, my lord, already. 
Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep 
again; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. — 

[Lucius sitSf and begins to play^ hut 
soon falls asleep. 
This is a sleepy tune. — O murderous slumber, 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace* upon my boy. 
That plays thee music? — Gentle knave, good 
night; 

1 Maee, club. 
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I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee : 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument: 
I'U take it from thee [Takes lute Jrom Lucius 
and lays it cfoirn]; and, good boy, good 
night. — 272 

Let me see, let me see; — is not the leaf tum'd 

down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

[He sits dowii. 

Enter the Ghost of Ccesar. 

How ill this taper burns! — Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition.^ 

[Ghost approaches. 

> Apparitioti; metrically fire syllableB. 
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It comes upon me. — ^Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak'st my blood cold and my hair to 
stare?^ 280 

Speak to me what thou art. 
Oho9t Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Bra, Why com'st thou? 

Qho9t. To tell thee tiiou shalt see me at 

Philippi 
Bm. Well; then I shall see thee again? 
Qho9t. Ay, at Philippi. 

\Oho%t vanishes. 
Brtt. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. — 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 
111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 
Boy! Lucius! — Varro! Claudius! Sirs, 
awake ! — S90 

[Claudius ! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 
<: Brtt. He thinks he still is at his instrument — 
(^ Lucius, awake !^ 

Luc. [AdvaTicing] My lord ! 



Bru. £pidst thou dream, Lucius, that thou ^ 

so criedst out? > 

Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. - 

Bru. Yes, that thou didst.]] Didst thou see ' 

any thing? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. — Sirrah, Claudius ! 
FeUow thou! awake! 80i 

Var. My lord! 

Cflau. My lord! [Both advance. 

Bru. Why did you cry out, sirs, in your 

sleep? 
Var.y Clau. Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; saw you any thing? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother 
Cassius; 
Bid him set on his powers* betimes before. 
And we will follow. 

Var.y Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



ScEMB I. The plains of Philippi 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army. 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered. 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions. 
It proves not so: their battles' are at hand; 
They mean to warn* us at Philippi here. 
Answering before we do demand of them. 

AiU. Tut! I am in their bosoms,^ and I 
know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places, and come down 
With fearful bravery,® thinking by this face^ 
To fasten in our Uioughts that they have 
courage; il 

But tis not so. 



X Stare, stand up. 

s Set on his powert, move forward his forces. 

s Battles, battalions, forces. 

* Warn, summon, attack. • Bosoms, confidence. 

* With/ear/ul Inuvery, with a show of courage though 
fall of fear. ' Face, appearance. 



Bnter a Messenger. 

If ess. Prepare you, generals: 12 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out. 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle* softly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I; keep thou the 
left 

Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent?* 

Oct. I do not cross you; but I will do so. 20 

[MarcL 

Brum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their army; 
LuciLius, TiTiNius, Messala, and others. 

Bru. They stand and would have parley. 
{^CoM. Stand fast, Titinius; we must out' 

and talk. ' 

Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of^ 

battle? ^ 



B Battle, army. 
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• Badgsnt, exigency. 
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^ Ant. No, Cae-sar, we will answer on their 
'/ charge.* 24 

/Make forth;* the generals would have some 
{ words. 

) Oct Stir not until the signal 
I Bru.'y Words before blows; is it so, coun- 
trymen ? 
Oct, Not that we love words better, as you do. 



Bru, Grood words are better than bad strokes, 

Octavius. 
Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give 
good words; 30 

Witness the hole you made in Oeesar's heart, 
Crjring, " Long live I Hail, Caesar I " 

Com. Antony, 

The posture' of your blows are yet unknown; 



iV^^NK <^>^^<^ _ -J^^^^i-l 




OcUriuA. Antony, and their amy.— (Act t. 1.) 



But for your words, they rob the Hybla* bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too; 
For you have stol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 

ArU. Villains, you did not so when your 
vile daggers 
Hacked one another in the aides of Csesar; 40 
You shoVd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd 

like hounds. 
And boVd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's feet; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind, 
Struck Ceesar on the neck. O you flatterers ! 

1 On their charge, when they attack us. 
a Make forth, go forward. 
» Posture, character, direction. 
« Hybla, in Sicily, was famous for its honey. 
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Com. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank your- 
self; 45 
This tongue had not oflfended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rurd. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause;* if arguing make 
us sweat. 
The proof of it* will turn to redder drops. 
Look— 50 

I draw a sword against conspirators; 
When think you that the sword goes up 

again ?^ — 
Never, till Caesar's three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveng'd; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

s The cause, let us to businesf^ 

6 The proqf qf it, the practical application or enforce- 
ment of it. 
' Up again, back to its sheath. 
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Bra. Ceesar, thou canst not die by traitors' 
hands, 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope; 

I was not bom to die on Brutus' sword. 
. Bru, O, if thou wert the noblest of thy 

E^.aini* 
Young man, thou couldst not die more hon- 
ourably. 60 

Cass. A peevish* schoolboy, worthless of such 
honour, 
Join'd with a masker and a reveller I 

Ant. Old Cassius still ! 

Oct. Come, Antony; away! — 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have stomachs.' 

[Exeunt Octavius^ Antony^ wnd 
their army. 

Cass. Why now, blow wind, swell billow, 
and swim bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Q^rw. Ho, Lucilius ! hark, a word with you. 

ImcU. Mj lord ! 

[Brutus and Lucilius talk apart. 

Cass. Messala! 

Mess. What says my general? 

Cass. Messala, 

This is my birthday; as this very day 72 

Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala; 
Be thou my witness that against my will, 
As Pompey was,^ am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion; now I change my mind. 
And partly credit things that do presage. 79 
Coming from Sardis, on our former^ ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands; 
Who to Philippi here consorted us: 
This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost 



s Peeviih, foolish. 



1 Strain, race, stock. 

s Stamacht, appetites. 

4 As Pompey mu, i.e. at Fhanalia. 

* Fcrmer, foremost, fonraid. 



Mess. Believe not so. } 

Cass. 1 but believe it partly; ? 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv'd »i ^ 

To meet all perils very constantly. ( 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius.^ I 

Cass.'J Now, most noble Brutus, ^ 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age ! 
But since the affairs of men rest still incer- 

tain,^ 
Let 's reason with the worst that may befalL 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together; 
What are you then determined to do? loo 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself. I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile. 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent® 
The time of life, — arming myself with patience 
To stay® the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 

Cass. Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough ^° the streets of Eome? no 

Bru. No, Cassius, no ! think not, thou noble 
Eoman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Home; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same 

day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 
And whether we shall meet again I know 

not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take^ 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius 1 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 

Cass. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Bmtus! 
If we do meet again, we '11 smile indeed; 121 
If not, 't is true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why, then lead on. — O that a man 
might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come ! 
But it sufiiceth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho! 
away! [Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt. 

* Even so, LucOiitt, indicattng the close of the prirate 
conversation. 

Y Ineertain=uneertam. & Prevent^ anticipate. 

• Stay, await 10 Thoroxtffh, throagh. 
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[ Scene II. The field of bcOtU, 
Alarum, Enter Brutus and Mkssala. 



Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these 
billsi 
i Unto the legions on the other side. 

[Laud alarum, 
^Let them set on at once; for I perceive 
/But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 
^ And sudden push^ gives them the overthrow. 
^Bide, ride, Messala; let them all come down. 
i [ExeuTU,'^ 

Scene III. Another part of the fi^ld. 

Alarums^ drumsy trumpets, and ekouts. Enter 
Cassius with an eagle in his hand, and 

TiTINIUS. 

Com. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly I 
Myself have to mine own turned enemy: 
This ensign here of mine was turning back; 
I slew the coward, and did take it^ from him. 

Tit O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too 
early; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly; his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

[Alarums, drums, and shouts. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further off I 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! lo 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far* off! 

Cass, This hill is far enough. [Gives ensign 
to Pindarus,] — Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

Tit, They are, my lord. 

C<tss. Titinius, if thou lov'st me. 

Mount thou my horse and hide thy spurs in 

him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder 

ttt)0p8, 

And here again, that I may rest assur'd 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. 

[Exit. 

1 BiUs, written orders. ^ Push, onset, charge. 

s /(, ie. the ensign, or standard, implied in entign, or 
standard-bearer. * Far, farther. 
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Cass, Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 
My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, si 
And tell me what thou not'st about the field. — 
[Pindarus goes up. 
This day I breathed first: time is come round. 
And where I did begin, there shall I end; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirral:, what 
news? 
Pin, [Above] O my lord 1 
Cass, What news? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen that make to him on the 

spur; — 
Yet he spurs on. — Now they are almost on 
him; — so 

Now, Titinius I — 
Now some light — 0, he lights too. — He's 

ta'en; — and, hark ! 
They shout for joy. 

[Distant shouts and flourish 
of trumpets. 
Cass. Come down, behold no more. — 

O, coward that I am to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! — 

Pindarus comes down. 

Come hither, sirrah ! 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep 

thine oath ! 40 

Now be a freeman; and with this good sword, 
That ran through Caesar's bowels, search this 

bosom. 
Stand not to answer: here, take thou the 

hilts;* 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now. 
Guide thou the sword. [Puvdarus taJces the 

sword, and Cassius runs upon it: he falls.] 

CflBsar, thou art reveng'd. 
Even with the sword that kill'd thee. [IXes. 
Pin. So, I am free; yet would not so have 

been. 
Durst I have done my will.— O Cassius! 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 4» 
Where never Bomsn shall take note of him. 
[Exit. Alarums 

s HUts, %.e. the sword by the hilt 
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JSnter Titinius, with a laurel crown on his 
head, and Messala. 

Mess. It is but change/ Titinius; forOctavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 62 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

Mess. Where did you leave himi 



THt, All disconsolate, 

With Pindarus l^is bondman, on this hilL 

Mess, [Seeitig Cassiiu^ bodt/] Is not that he 
that lies upon the ground? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 

|[ Mess. Is not that he? ^ 

Tit. No, this was he, Messala, ^ 

But Cassius is no more. — O setting sun! eo( 




Pin. Titinina ia enclosed round aboat.-<Act t. 3. 98.) 



As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night,^ 
^ So in his red blood Cassius' day is set; 62 

^ The sun of Bome is set! Our day is gone; 
^Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds 
} are done!] 

Mistrust of my success' hath done this deed. 
^Mess. Mistrust of good success hath done 
this deed. 
^O hateful Error, Melancholy's child! 
< Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
^The things that are not? O Error, soon con- 
ceiv'd, 

1 Change, alternation of fortune. 
3 To night, that is, into night, or darkness. 
* SueoesMy used in its neutral sense, referring to the 
iBtue whether good or bad. 
VOL. v. 



Thou never com'st unto a happy birth, 70^ 
But kill'st the mother that engender'd thee, s 

Tii.'} What, Pindarus! Where art thou,^ 
Pindarus? 

Mess. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears; [ — I may say, thrusting it; f 
For piercing steel and darts envenom^ ? 

Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus } 
As tidings of this sight.] ' 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. — 79 

[Exit Messala. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 
Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
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And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not 

hear their shouts? 
Alas! thou hast misconstrued every thing! 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace, 
And see how I regarded Caius Gassius. — 88 
By your leave, gods: — this is a Boman's part; 
Come, CSassiua' sword, and find Titinius' heart 

[Dies, 

A larum. EMer Messala, with Brutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and Lucilius. 

Bru. Where, where, Messala, doth his body 
lie? 

Mess. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru, Titinius* face is upward. 

Cato, He is slain. 

Bru, O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In^ our own proper entrails. [Low alarums, 

Cato, Brave Titinius! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead Cas- 
sius! 

Bru, Are yet two Bomans living such as 
these? 
The last of all the Bomans, fare thee well! 
It is impossible that ever Bome loo 

Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe 

moe' tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. — 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his body; 
His funerals' shall not be in our camp, 
Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius, come; — 
And come, young Cato; let us to the field. — 
[ Labeo and Flavins, set our battles on: — ] 
T? is three o'clock; and, Bomans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. no 

[Exeunt, 

Scene TV. Another part of the field, 

A larum. Enter , fighting^ Soldiers ofhoth armies; 
then Brutus, young Cato, Lucilius, and 
others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your 
heads! 



1 In, into, s Moe, more. 



> Fun«ra{«= modem funeral. 
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Cato. What bastard doth not! Who wiU 
go with me ? 
I will proclaim my name about the field: — 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

[Charges the enem\f. 
Bru, And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 
Brutus, my coimtiy's friend; know me for 
Brutus! 

[Exity charging the enemy. Cato is 
overpotceredy and falls. 
Ludl. O young and noble Cato, art thou 
down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 
And mayst be honoured, being Cato's son. ii 
First Sold, Yield, or thou diest. 
LucU, Only I yield to die: 

There is so much that* thou wilt kill me 
straight; [Offering money. 

Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
First Sold. We must not. — ^A noble prisoner! 
Sec. Sold. Boom, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus 

is ta'en. 
First Sold. 1 '11 tell the news.— Here comes 
the general — 

Enter Ai^ont. 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 
Ant. Where is he? 

Luoil. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe 
enough. 20 

I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus; 
The gods defend him from so great a shame! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I ajs- 
sure you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keep this man 

safe. 
Give him all kindness; I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. €ro 

on. 
And see whether Brutus be alive or dead. 
And bring us word unto Octavius* tent ai 
How every thing is chanc'd. 

[Flourish of trumpets. Exeunt, 

* That, on condition that. 
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Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, 
and VoLUMNius. 

Bru, Come, poor remains of friends, rest on 

this rock. 
CIL Statilius showed the torch-light^ but, 
my lord, 
He came not back; he is or ta'en or slain. 
BriL Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the 
word; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — 

[ Whisperingf. 
OIL What! I, my lord? No, not for all the 

world. 
Bru. Peace then! no words. 
ai, I '11 rather kill myself. 

; \^Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius! 
[. [ Whiepers him. 

Dar. Shall I do such a deed? 

; Cli. O Dardanius! 

'; Dar. Oaitus! lo 

^ CIL What ill request did Brutus make to 
thee? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he medi- 
tates. 
Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief. 
That* it runs over even at his eyes.] 

Bnt. Come hither, good Yolumnius; list a 

word. 
VoL What says my lord? 
Bru. Why, this, Yolumnius: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear'd to me 
Two several times by night, — at Sardis once, 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fielda 
I know my hour is come. 

Vol. Not so, my lord, so 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou seest the world, Volunmius, how it 

goes; 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 

[Low alarume. 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry tiU they push us. Grood Volum- 
nius, 
Thou knoVst that we two went to school 
together; 

1 That, 80 that. 



Even for that our love of old, I prithee. 
Hold thou my sword-hilts whilst I run on it 
Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my 
lord. [Alarums still. 

Cli. Fly, fly, my lord! there is no tarrying 
here. so 

Bru. Farewell to you; — and you; — and 
you, Volumnius. — 
Q Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; i 
Farewell to thee too, Strato.] — Countrymen, \ 
My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once; for Brutus' tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history. 40 

Night hangs upon my eyes; my bones would 

rest. 
That have but laboured to attain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry within, " Fly, fly, fly ! " 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly! 

Bru. Hence, I will follow. — 

[Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and 
Volumnius. 
1 prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord. 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect;* 
Thy life hath had some smatch^ of honour in it: 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand first; fare you 

well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. — Csesar, now 
be still; M 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. 

[He runs on his sword and dies. 

Alarums. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, 
Messala, Lucilius, and the army. 

Oct. What man is that? 

Mess. My master's man. — Strato, where is 

thy master? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, 
Messala: 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself. 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 



3 BMpect, reputation, estimation. 
s Smatckf smack, taste. 
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ImcU. So Brutus should be found. — I thank 
thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov'd Lucilius' saying true. 
Oct. All that served Brutus, I will enter- 
tain* them. 60 
[ Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Messala will prefer* me to you. 
Oct. Do so, good Messala. 
Mess. How died my master, Strato? 
Stra. I held the sword, and he did run on it 
Meas. Octavius, then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to my master.] 
ArU. This was the noblest Roman of them 
all. 



1 Entertain^ take into service. 
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s Prtifer^ recommend. 



All the conspirators, save only he, 69 

Did that they did in envy of great Ceesar; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man ! " 
Oct. According to his virtue let us use hun, 
With all respect and rites of burial 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie. 
Most like a soldier, ordered honourably. — 
So, call the field' to rest, and let's away, so 
To part* the glories of this happy day. 



I Fields army. 



« Part, diTide, share. 
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NOTES TO JULIUS CiESAK. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

1. Caitjs Julius Cjbar was born in July, 100 b.c. 
He belonged to the Julian family {Julia gent), one of the 
most ancient in Rome. Through the influence of Marius, 
who had married his aunt, he was made a priest of Jupi- 
ter when a mere boy. In 83 B.C. he married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna, which offended Sulla, who pro- 
Kribed him when he refused to divorce his wife. After 
being in concealment for some time in the Sabine country 
he was pardoned by Sulla, who is reported to have said of 
him, " In that boy there are many Mariuses. " Soon after, 
Cesar went to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, and subse- 
quently won distinction in the Boman campaign in 
Cilicia. About 76 B.C.. while on his way to Rhodes to 
itudy oratory under ApoUonius Holo, he was captured 
by pirates, and detained until his friends could ransom 
hhn. This done, he manned a Milesian fleet, pursued 
and took the pirates, and crucifled them, as he had 
threatened while with them, though they supposed it to 
be a jest In 68 B.O. he was elected quastor at Rome. 
The same year his wife died, and in 67 b.c. he married 
Pompeia, a relative of Pompey and grand-daughter of 



Sulla. He became ledile in 65 B.C.. and gained great 
favour with the people by the magnificence of the public 
games he instituted. In 64 B.C. he was chosen Pontifex 
Maximus. The next year the conspiracy of Catiline 
occurred, and being suspected of complicity in it he nar- 
rowly escaped sharing the fate of its leaders. Becoming 
pnstor in 62 B.C. he was sent a year later as proprietor to 
Spain, where his military successes led to his being called 
imperator by the army. He was chosen one of the con- 
suls in 60 B.C., and to strengthen his influence with 
Pompey gave him his daughter Julia in marriage. He 
also formed a secret alliance with Pompey and Crassus, 
known as the first triumvirate. Soon after the gov- 
ernment of Gaul was decreed to him for five years, 
and in 58 B.C. his famous Gallic campaigns began. In 
two years he had subdued the Helvetii, the German 
Ariovistus, and the Belgic tribes. In 56 B.C. he overran 
and conquered nearly all the rest of Gaul; and in 55 he 
destroyed two German tribes that had tried to establish 
themselves in the province. He also bridged the Rhine 
and carried the war into the German territory. The same 
year he invaded Britain, and a year later made further 
conquests in the island. The next few years, to 51 B.C., 
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were spent in quelling formidable InBurrectionB and 
otherwise completing the pacification of Oaul. Mean- 
while his daughter who married Pompey had died, and 
a coldness and jealousy had spmng up between the 
generals. In 60 B.O. the senate, influenced by his ene- 
mies, required him to disband his army. This he deter- 
mined not to do, and being supported by his soldiers 
he crossed the Bubicon and began his triumphant pro- 
gress to Rome, while Pompey, the consuls, and most of 
the senate fled towards Capua. Pompey, closely pursued 
by CcBsar, kept on to Brundlslum, and escaped into Greece. 
Caesar, unable to follow for want of ships, turned to 
Spain, where the lieutenants of Pompey had a formidable 
army. Completing the conquest of the country in forty 
days, and reducing Massilia also, he returned to Kome, 
where he had already been declared dictator. After 
many difliculties and delays he managed to get an army 
across into Greece, and encountered Pompey at Dyr- 
rachium, where he was repulsed with some loss, and 
withdrew to Thessaly, pursued by his rival. The battle 
of Pharsalia followed, with the defeat of Pompey and his 
flight to Egypt, where he was treacherously murdered. 
CsBsar, having followed him to Egypt, was captivated by 
Cleopatra, and established her upon the throne to which 
her elder brother had been a claimant He then marched 
against Phamaces, Idng of Pontus, and defeated him 
near Zela, sending to the senate the famous despatch, 
Veni^ vidi, vici. Setuming to Bome in September, 
47 B.C., he set out that same year for Africa, where he 
routed the Pompeian forces under Scipio at Thapeus. He 
now came back to Bome master of the world, but was 
soon called into Spain, where the sons of Pompey had 
gathered a powerful army, which, after a very severe 
action at Munda, he utterly defeated. This was the last 
of Ceesar's wars, and he henceforth devoted himself to 
the interests of his country and the world, reforming the 
calendar, enacting salutary laws, and carrying out great 
public improvements. The senate had made him impera- 
tor for life, as well as dictator and jm^fectus moru7n; and 
he was already pontifex maximus, or head oflicer of the 
religion of the state. Having no legitimate children, he 
adopted his grand-nephew Octavius as his successor and 
inheritor of his name. 

At this point in his history the play begins, and the 
rest is told better by Shakespeare than this concise sketch 
can give it The assassination occurred on the Ides of 
March, 44 B.C., in the flfty-sixth year of Csesar'a age. 

2. OCTAYIUS Cjbsak, or Caius Julius Ciesar Octavianns, 
as he was named when he became the heir of Julius 
Caesar, was bom at Yelitne, near Bome, dS B.C. He was 
the son of Caius Octavius and Atia, daughter of Caesar's 
sister Julia. At the age of twelve he pronounced a fune- 
ral oration in praise of his grandmother Julia, and at six- 
teen assumed the toga vinlia. Being adopted by Julius 
Caesar, he went with him to Spain in 45 B.C. When Caesar 
was assassinated he was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, 
whence he returned to Bome to claim his inheritance. 
He found a rival in Antony, but in 43 B.C. defeated him 
near Mutina (Modena) in Cisalpine OauL The senate, 
jealous of his growing power, transferred the command 
of his army to Decimus Brutus; but he marched to Bome, 
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was elected consul before he had reached the legal age, and 
formed the triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus against 
Marcus Brutus and the other republicana Then followed 
the events of the play, ending with the battle of Philippi. 
42 B.O. Octavius and Antony soon quarrelled, but after 
a feigned reconciliation combined their forces against 
Sextus Pompey, over whom Octavius gained a decisive 
victory (86 B.c.) while Antony was warring in the East or 
dallying with Cleopatra in Egypt Meanwhile Octaviui 
was establishing his power in Italy: and Antony's infatua- 
tion with Cleopatra and his neglect of Octavia (sister of 
Octavius) led to a final and irreconcilable breach with 
Antony and the war which ended in his ruin at Actinm, 
81 B.C. Octavius was now sole master of the Boman 
empire, and, after being several times elected as oonsol. 
received the title of Augustus from the senate in 27 B.C. 
Four years later he accepted the tribunitia potettat iat 
life, and held it until his death, in August, 14 a.d. Of the 
glories of this reign it is unnecessary to add any detailed 
account here. 

5. Marcus Aktonius, bom about 88 &c., was noted in 
his early years for his extravagance and dissipation. For 
a time he was a lieutenant of Cnsar in his Gallic cam- 
paigns, and in January, 49 B.C., was intrusted by him on 
his departure for Spain with the command of his forces 
in Italy. He did good service, and later commanded the 
left wing of Cnsar's army at Pharsalia. When Ciestr 
became dictator, in 47, Antony was made master of the 
horse; and in 44 he was colleague of Caesar In the consul- 
ship. His career after the death of Cwsar is sketched in 
the preceding notice of Octavius, and Sliakespeare fills 
out the outline in the present play and in Antony and 
Cleopatra. After the battle of Actium Antony retreated 
to Alexandria, where he killed himself in 30 B.c. 

4. Marcus Junius Brutus was bom 80 b.c. Cato 
Uticensis was his maternal uncle, and became his father- 
in-law. In the civil wars Brotus sided with Pompey: but 
after the battle of Pharsalia he became the intimate 
friend of Caesar. The remainder of his history is included 
in the play. His death by his own hand occurred in 
36B.C. 

6. Caius Cassius LoNonfUS showed his early seal for 
liberty at school, where he strack Faustus, the son of 
Sulla, for boasting of his father's absolute power. He 
married a sister of his friend Bratua He was quaestor 
under Crassus in the disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians in 63 B.C., and saved the remnant of the army 
by a sldlful retreat Later he defeated the Parthians in 
Syria. He commanded a fleet for Pompey, and surren- 
dered to Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia. His connec- 
tion with the conspiracy against Ctesar and his subaequent 
fortunes are related in the play. 

6. Calpurnia was the daughter of Lucius Calpurnioi 
Piso, who was consul in 58 B.C. She was married to 
Caesar in 59 B.C., and was his fourth wife; the other three 
being CoBsutia, Cornelia, and Pompeia. Little else is 
known of her history beyond what Plutarch narrates snd 
Shakespeare incorporates in the play. 

7. PORTIA (or PORCIA, as the name Is also spelt) was 
the daughter of Cato and the wife of Bratus. Plutarch i> 
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the chief authority tor the details of her life, and mott of 
theie have been made use of by the dramatiit 

& PUBUUS Sbrtilius Casca. Of thli character we 
know little except that he was tribune of the people at 
the time be Joined the conspiracy against Cnsar, that he 
fooght at Philippi, and that he died soon after the battle. 

ft Caius Trbbohits had been a tribone of the people 
in 66 B.C., and was also one of Ciesar's legates in GanL 
He was elected city praetor in 48 and consul in 45 B.C. 
He took part in the conspiracy, as described in the play; 
and in 43 B.C. he was killed at Smyrna by Dolabella. 

10. QuiKTUS LiOARius fought for Pompey in the civil 
war, and after Pharsalia he renewed the war against 
Cftsar in AJMca. He was pardoned by the victor, bnt 
forbidden to enter Italy. His friends endeavoured to 
hare the sentence reversed, but, being opposed by Tnbero, 
engaged the services of Cicero, who prononnced a well- 
Imown oration (Pro Ligario) in his behalf. According to 
nntarch, Gaesar had resolved to give decision against 
Ugarius, but was led by the eloquence of Cicero to par- 
don him. He showed his gratitude by conspiring against 
his benefactor, as represented by Shakespeare. 

11. Decix us Junius Brutus (the Deeiw Brutut of the 
play) had served under Caasar in Oanl, and been com- 
mander of his cavalry. He was slain in 88 B.c. by Camil- 
iaB» a Oaul, to whom he had fled for refuge, and who was 
greatly indebted to him for former favours, and his head 
was sent to Antony. 

12. Lucius Tiluts Cdibbr (the Metdlua Cimber of 
the play) waa a partisan of Gnear in the civil war, but 
turned against him subsequently and became one of his 



13. Lucius Cornelius Cinna was a son of the more 
famous Soman of the same name. He was a brother-in- 
Uw of Cnaar, and a son-in-law of Pompey. He was pne- 
tor in 44 B.C., when he entered into the conspiracy. 

K Caius Helvius Cinna, who, according to Plutarch, 
was killed by the mob because he was mistaken for the 
conspirator, w&s a poet of no mean order, if we may 
Judge of him by the tributes of his contemporaries and 
the few fragments of his works that have come down to 
OS. He was a companion and friend of Catullus, and is 
Mippoied to be the Cinna of Viigil's ninth Eclogue. 

Ifi. The Cicero of the play is of course the great orator 
(106-43 B.C.), but the slight part he performs calls for no 
ntended account of him here. 

16. The young Cato was a son of Cato TJticensis and 
brother of Portia. 

Of the other characters in the play little or nothing is 
known except what Plutarch tells us in the passages 
quoted from North's translation below. Most of them 
owe the preservation of their names to their connection 
with the fate of the great Dictator. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

17. Une 8: Being mechanical. —Shakespeare uses this 
word as a substantive in Mids. Night's Dream, ilL 2. 9: 

a crew of patches, rude nuckanicatf; 



and in IL Henry VI. L 8. 106: 

Base dunghill villain and meeluinical. 
Shakespeare uses the substantive meehanie only once, in 
Coriolanus, v. 8. 88, and he uses the adjective = belonging 
to the class of workmen, in Henry V. L 2. 200, and in An- 
tony and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 82; v. 2. 200. He never uses either 
the substantive or adjective in what may be called, more or 
less, its scientific sense. Much stress has been laid by some 
commentators upon the anti-democratic tone of Shake- 
speare in his plays; and, indeed, this feature of his writ- 
ings has been used as an argument that the plays must 
have been written by some one who belonged to the aris- 
tocratic class: these persons would probably pointout with 
triumph that Shakespeare never uses the word mechani- 
cal or vMchavie except in a contemptuous sense, as will be 
seen from the quotations and references given above. But» 
on the other hand, we must not forget that Shakespeare 
was, above all things, a dramatist; and, in every instance 
tliat he has used either meehanieal or meehanie^ he has put 
the word into the mouths of persons who would naturally 
despise the working-classes. For the unreasoning mob, 
always ready to be led by the nose by any demagogue, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly had an honest contempt; and 
students of human nature will find that this contempt 
is Just as strong amongst our middle class as it was in 
Shakespeaze's day. That Shakespeare had any lack of 
sympathy with the honest and industrious poor, or that 
he was wanting in love of true liberty, no one who reads 
his plays intelligently can for a moment imagine.— F. A. M. 

18. Lines 4, 6: 

wUKout the SIGN 
Of tour PROFESSION. 

On this passage Mr. Aldis Wright has the following note: 
"It is more likely Shakespeare had in his mind a custom 
of his own time than any sumptuary laws of the Somans" 
(aarendon Press ed. p. 82). It is evident that there is 
no reference here to the media»val guilds; as the next 
speech but one, that of Marullus, shows us that what 
the tribune meant was not that the mechanics should 
wear any special badge or eign, but merely the usual 
working dress of their trade or occupation; in short, that 
they had no right to be in holiday attire, or, as we should 
say, in their Sunday clothes, on a working day.— F. a. m. 

19. Line 11: a cobbler.— He puts his answer in such 
a way as to suggest the meaning of a clumsy workman 
rather than a mender of shoes, and for some time the 
tribune does not perceive the quibble. 

SO. Line 14: a mender of bad soles. —We have a similar 
play upon »oU in the Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 128: 
Not on thy soit, but on thy soul, harsh Jew. 

21. Line 16: What trade, thou knavet—lsi the Ff. this 
speech Is given to Flavixu; but the reply, "Mend me," 
shows that it belongs to MaruUue. 

22. Line 16: he not out, <&c.— The play upon out teith 
(angry with) and out (at toes or heels) is obvious enough, 
though Marullus does not see it 

2a Lines 24-27: aU that I live by w with the awl. 1 
meddle tnth no trade$man*8 matten, nor women! $ mature^ 
but WITH ALL. 1 am, indeed, tir, a eurgeon to old thoet. 
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— F. 1 readi thus: "all that I line by, is with the AuU: 
I meddle with no Tradesmans xnatten, nor womeni 
matters; but withal I am indeed Sir, a Surgeon to old 
Bhooea;" a reading wUch, to my mind, i» utterly indefen- 
Bible. It is quite clear that there is a pun Intended on 
with awl and with all; but that the full stop or colon has 
been omitted in the Folio, and that withal is a misprint 
for with all. If witheU be joined on to the following sen- 
tence, I cannot see what possible meaning it can have. 
The actor, in speaking the words, mtut pause after withai; 
and therefore it would show a most foolish and pedantic 
adherence to the old text if the rery slight alteration 
adopted by nearly all modem editors were rejected. As 
to the question of printing "with awl" or "with all" 
that is a matter of no importance. To the ear the pun is 
clear enough, and that is the great point to be considered. 
Many instances might be noticed of this excesslyely pri- 
meval and obvious play upon words; in fact, I believe 
that no one, who has ever been guilty of a pun at all, 
has failed to make this one.— F. a. il 

84. Lines 28, 29: As proper men at ever trod upon nea£» 
leather.— Thin expression was proverbial In The Tem- 
pest (il. 2. 02, 78) the drunken Stephano cuts it in two, 
and mixes the halves up with other familiar phrases: 
**A$ proper a man at ever went on four legs;" and " any 
emperor that ever trod on neat't leather." 

26. Line 86: hit triumph.— Th\» was Caesar's fifth and 
last triumph, celebrated in honour of his defeat of the 
sons of Fompey in Spain, at the battle of Munda, March 
17th, B.C. 46. 

26. Line 47: To tee great Pompey pass thb strbbts </ 
Rome.—¥oT a similar elliptical use of the verb to pott 
compare King John, v. & 40: ** Patting these flats;* 
and Richard III. L 4. 46: 

l/ast'd, methougfat, the melancholy flood. 
Rolfe very aptly quotes a parallel expression, Antony 
and Cleopatra, L 4. 20, " To reel the ttreets at noon." 

27. Line 60: Tiber trembled underneath her bankt.— 
A Roman would have said "hit banks;" but there is no 
ground for changing the gender either here or in L 2. 101 
below, as some editors have done. Shakespeare undoubt- 
edly wrote her in both passages. 

28. line 66: That oomet in triumph over Pompe]f't 
BLOOD. —That is, • * over Pompey's offtpring; " not, as might 
be supposed, over Pompey's death or murder. The elder 
of Pompey's sons, Cnssus Pompey, was slain after the 
battle of Munda; but there is no specific reference to 
that fact in the present passage. Blood, in the sense 
of relationt by blood, or lineal descent, is often used by 
Shakespeare. Compare Richard IL L a 67, 68: 

Farewell, my t/aod; which if to^lAy thoa shed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

[This certainly seems to me rather a strained, interpre- 
tation of the text " Pompey's blood " may be equivalent 
here to "Pompey's blood relatione;" but I can only find 
two passages, besides the one quoted, where blood is used 
by Shakespeare to slguify "relations by blood," and not 
merely " relationship. " In the passage from Richard IL , 
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quoted above. King Richard is addressing Hereford, and 
it is evident that blood is there used in a double sense. 
In L Henry YI. iv. 6. 16, 17, John Talbot says to his 

father: 

The world will say. he is not Talbot's Ufftl, 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood ; 

where the expression is simply elliptical =o/ Talbots 
blood, though there it might be taken to mean " offspring. " 
The remaining passage is in Richard III. \L 4. 61-^: 
themselves, the conquerors. 

Make war upon themselves ; brother to brother, 

£:»0tl to HacJ, self against self; 

where blood certainly means blood relationthip. Aa for 
blood being equivalent to " blood-shed,'* we may quote 
Macbeth, ilL 4. 126: " The secret'st man of blood."— v. a. M.] 

29. Line 66: See WBETHBK.— The Ff. print where, aa in 
V. 4 80 below, and some modem editors have whe*r or 
whir; but whether is equally common in the early edi- 
tions when the word is metrically equivalent to a mono- 
syllable (as in a 1. 194 belowx and, in our day, it had 
better be read or recited as a dissyllable in all cases. The 
unaccented extra syllable is common enough in Shake- 
speare's verse. 

80. Line 72: the featt qf Lupbrcal. —The Lupercal was a 
cavern in the Palatine Hill, sacred to the old Italian god 
Lupereut, who came to be identified with Pan. Yii^ 
refers to it in the .£neid, vilL 844: 

sub nipe Luptratl 
Parrhasio dictum Panos de more LyccL 

Here the feast of the huperealia was annually celebrated 
in February. After certain rites and sacrifices, the Luperci, 
or priests of Lupercus, ran through the city, wearing 
only a goat-skin cincture, and striking with thongs of 
leather all whom they met This symbolized a purifica- 
tion of the land and the people. The day of the cere- 
mony was called diet februata (from/e6ruo, purify), and 
the month Februariut. 

81. Line 78: fly an ordinary pitch. ~For pitch aa a 
technical term of fklconry compare I Henry YI. IL 4. U: 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher /<%A; 

and for its metaphorical use, as here, Richard II. i. L 100: 

How high a/fftA his resolution soars 1 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

32. Line 4: When he doth RUN His course —Com- 
pare North's Plutarchi (Life of Cicsar): " At that time 
the feast Lupercalia was celebrated, the which in old 
time men say was the feast of shepherds or herdmen, 
and is much like unto the feast of Lycieans in Arcadin. 
But, howsoever it is, that day there are divers noble men's 
sons, young men, (and some of them magistrates them- 
selves that govern then), which run naked through the 
city, striking in sport them they meet in their way with 
leather thongs, hair and all on, to make them give place. 
And many noblewomen and gentlewomen also go of 
purpose to stand in their way, and do put forth their 

1 For the conrenience of the reader we hare taken the references 
from Skeat's Shakespeare's Plutarch, as the text from North's Plutarch 
contained therein is a most careful collation of all the besteditioiis of 
that book. 
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hand! to be stricken, as tcholan hold them out to their 
schoolmaster to be stricken with the ferula; persuading 
themselves that, being with child, they shall have good 
deliveiy; and so, being barren, that it will make them to 
conceive with child. . . . Antonius, who was Consul at 
that time, was one of them that ran this holy oouiBe" 
(pp. 06, 06)l 

33. Line 19: the IDE8 qf March.— In the Roman calendar 
the Ides fell on the 16th of March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, and on the 18th of the other months. 

31 Une 29: that quick spirit that is in Antony.— Simi- 
lar references to Antony's reputation for levity and pro- 
fligacy (s.g. below, ii. 1. 188, 189) are skilfully introduced 
by the dramatist, to make the contrast of his behaviour 
after the doath of Ciesar more impressive. 

35. line 89: MBBELT upon myself . —TbiA emphatic 
sense of merely and the adjective inere is common in 
Hizabethan writers, but it has sometimes been a stum- 
bling-block to editora For example. Bacon in his 68th 
Snay (Of Vicissitude of Things) remarks: "As for confla- 
grations and great draughts, they do not merely dis- 
people and destroy" (that is, do not entirely do so); but 
Montague, Whately, and others, mistaking and pervert- 
ing the meaning, have changed "and destroy" to "but 
destroy." Compare Hamlet, i. 2. 135-187: 

O, fie! 't is an unweeded garden, 

That p-ows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it nurtiy. 

36L Line 42: Which give some soil, perhaps^ to my be- 
HAYIOUBS. — ^There is no reason for suspecting the plural to 
be a misprint Compare Much Ado, ii. 8. 8: "seeing how 
much another man is a fool when he dedicates his be- 
kavicurs io love; " and again, in line 100 of the same scene: 
"whom she hath in all outward behaviours seemed ever 
to abhor.' Shakespeare uses the plural in five other 
passages, bat more frequently the singular. 

37. Line 52: for the eye sees iu)t itself, &o.— Compare 
TroUua and Cressida, iii. 8. 105, 106: 

nor doth the o" itself. 
That most pure spirit of sense, ieftotd itse(^. 

Bteevens quotes Sir John Davies, Nosce Teipsum, 1699: 
the mind is like the eyt. 

Net steing iUtlf, when other things it sees. 

[It may be worth noting that there is a curious optical 
experiment^ by means of which the eye may be said to 
see iiaeHf. If In a darkened room, against any level plain- 
cokrared surface (such as a drawn blind or a distempered 
wallX a lighted candle be waved vertically in front of the 
eye, you irill presently see, projected on the plain surface 
behind the candle, a map of the interior of the eye, some- 
what magnified, in which the small blood-vessels and a 
dark cavity, representing the pupil of the eye, can be 
clearly distinguished. —F. A. M.] 

38. Line 63: But by reJUction by some other things.— 
This is the reading of the Ff . and is easily explicable as 
meaning "only by being reflected by something else." 
Pope, however, changed it to " reflection from some other 
things; " and Walker made the further alteration of thing 
for things, which Dyoe adopts. [I think there can be no 



doubt that the clumsy repetition of 5y is a printer's mis- 
take for from or in. It Is unfortunate that there is no 
other passage in Shakespeare in which he uses either the 
verb reflect or the noun reflection with a preposition after 
it in a similar sense. The plural may be allowed to 
stand.— 7. A. M.] 

39. Line 66: mirrors.— Walker, followed by Dyce, reads 
mirror. 

40. Line 60: Except immortal Ccssar.— This Is said sig- 
nificantly, if not ironically. 

41. Line 62 : Have wish'd that noible Bmtus had his 
eye«.— Whether his refers to Brutus, or to his friends, has 
been disputed. On the whole, the former is the prefer- 
able explanation, as it avoids the necessity of making his 
equivalent to their, while it gives as good a sense. The 
friends of Brutus have wished that he could see himself 
as he is, or as in the mirror which Cassius would hold up 
to him. 

42. Line 66: Thertfore, good Brutus, Ac—Crtdk (Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare, ad loe.) remarks: "The eager, im- 
patient temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own idea, is 
vividly expressed by his thus continuing his argument as 
if without appearing to have even heard Brutus's inter- 
rupting question; for such is the only interpretation 
which his ther^ore would seem to admit of." 

43. line 72: a common laughbr.— The Ff. have "com- 
mon laughter;" emended by Poi>e, who has been followed 
by all the recent editors. Lover has been plausibly sug- 
gested as in keeping with the context. "A conmion 
lover" would be "everybody's friend." 

44. line 77: profess myw^.— That is, "make protesta- 
tions of friendship." 

45. line 86: Set honour in one eye, Ac.— Coleridge says: 
" Warburton would read death for both; but I prefer the 
old text There are here three thlnga— the public good, 
the Individual Brutus's honour, and his death. The latter 
two so balanced each other that he could decide for the 
first by equipoise; nay — the thought growing— that honour 
had more weight than death. That Cassius understood it 
as Warburton is the beauty of Cassius as contrasted with 
Brutus" (Notes on Shakespeare, p. 102, Harper's ed.). 
Craik remarks: "It does not seem to be necessary to sup- 
pose any such change or growth either of the image or 
the sentiment What Brutus means by saying that he 
will look upon honour and death indiiferently, if they 
present themselves together, is merely that, for the sake 
of the honour, he will not mind the death, or the risk of 
death, by which it may be accompanied; he will look as 
fearlessly and steadily upon the one as upon the other. 
He will think the honour to be cheaply purchased even 
by the loss of life; that price will never make him falter or 
hesitate in clutching at such a prize. He must be under- 
stood to set honour above life from the first; that he 
should ever have felt otherwise for a moment would have 
been the height of the unheroic." 

48. line 96: / had as lief not be as LIVE to &e.— There 
is a play upon li^, which was always pronounced and 
often printed liece, and live. 
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47. Line 08: ITe have both fed at imU.— That li^ "have 
been bred as well, brought up as well." Our birth and 
training have been as good as his. It is a characteilstie 
Roman touch to lay so much stress on physical strength 
and endurance as Cassius does in this passage. 

48. Line 100: For onee^ upon a raw and gusty day, Ac. — 
CaMar was a famous swimmer. Wright (Clarendon Press 
ed.) quotes the following passage from Holland's transla- 
tion of Suetonius (already referred to by Malone, Yar. Ed. 
ToL xii. p. 15): "At Alexandria being busie about the 
assault and winning of a bridge where by a sodaine sallie 
of the enemies he was driven, to take a boat, A many 
besides made hast to get into the same, be lept into the 
sea» and by swimming almost a quarter of a mile reoonered 
eleare the next ship: bearing up his left hand all the 
while, for f eare the writings which he held therein should 
talce wet, and drawing his rich coate armour after him 
by the teeth, because the enemie should not have it as a 
spoyle" (Life of Julius Ca»ar, ed. ie06, p. 26X Plutarch's 
account makes the feat still mors difUcult: "The third 
danger was in the battle by sea, that was fought by the 
tower of Phar: where meaning to help his men that 
fought by sea» he leapt from the pier into a boat Then 
the ^Egyptians made towards him with their oars on 
every side: but he, leaping into the sea, with great hazard 
saved himself by swimming. It is said, that then, hold- 
ing divers books in his hand, he did never let them go, 
but kept them always upon his head above water, and 
swam with the other hand, notwithstanding that they 
shot marvellously at him, and was driven somtime to 
duck into the water; howbelt the boat was drowned 
presently " (p. 86). 

49. Lines 107-109: 

The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 

With luety Hnewt, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts qf controversy. 

Compare the spirited description of Ferdinand swhnming, 

in Tempest, U. L 114-120: 

I saw him beat the surges under him. 

And ride upon their ImcIcs ; he trod the water. 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swohi that met him; his bold head 

'Bove the contentious wares he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore. 

60. lines 112-114: 

/, as JBnbas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The OLD Anchisks bkar. 
Compare II. Henry VL v. 2. 02, 68: 

As did ^tuas old Anckins bear. 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders. 

61. Line 122: "Ris eotoard lips did from their colour fly. 
—The meaning may be simply "lose their colour;" but 
Craik remarks: "There can. I think, be no question that 
Warburton is right in holding that we have here a pointed 
allusion to a soldier flying from his colours." Possibly 
the dramatist had both ideas in his mind at the same 
time; and the double meaning of the sentence is inten- 
tionaL 
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61. Line 186: Like a COLOsscs.— For other allusions to 
the famous Colossus of Rhodes, see I. Henry IV. v. 1. 12S» 
where FalstalT asks Prince Hal to bestride him if he is 
struck down in the battle; and the Prince replies: "No- 
thing but a colossus can do thee that friendship;" and 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 6. 7-9: 

bastard Margarelon 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 
And stands eoiosxux'-wise, waving his beam. &c 

68. Line 156: wide walls. —The Ff. have " wide Walkes," 
which some editors retain. Rowe's emendation of walls 
Is, however, generally adopted. 

61 Line 166: Rons indeed, and room snoti^A.— There 
is an evident play on Rome and room, as in ilL L 288 
below: 

No Rome of safety for OctaTius yet 

The two words were probably pronounced alike in Shake- 
speare's day; but that the modem pronunciation of Rome 
was beginning to be heard appears from I. Henry TL 
UL 1. 51. where the Bishop of Winchester says, "This 
Rome shall remedy, " and Warwick replies, **Roam thither, 
then." For the play on room, compare King John, ill 1. 
180: "I have roonn with Rome to curse awhile;" and 
Hawkins, Apollo Shroving, p. 88: "We must have roome, 
more than the whole City of Rome.** Dyce, in his Glos- 
sary (p. 867), quotes other examples of this pronunciation. 

66. Line 160: The eternal (toviZ.— Johnson took eternal 
to be a misprint or corruption of infertuU. Walker (Criti- 
cal Examination, voL L p. 68), followed by Abbott (Gram- 
mar, p. 16), regards it as used inaconrately in the sense of 
infemoL Schmidt explains it as "used to express ex- 
treme abhoirenoe;" as in "eternal villain " (Othello, iv. 2. 
ISO) and ^'eternal cell" (Hamlet, v. 2. 876). According to 
Wright and Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary, eternal is used 
in the.east of England for "infernal, damned;" and the 
Yankee tamal is probably the same provinclallam. In 
the present passsge it seems to be used in this way, or 
as a familiar intensitive. 

66i Line 188 : by some SENATORS.— Dyce reads senator, 
which was suggested by Walker. 

67. line 102: Let me have man about me that are fat.— 
Compare North's Plutarch (Life of Cnsar): '* Ccesar also 
had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him much: 
whereupon he said upon a time to his friends, ' what will 
Cassius do, think ye? I like not his pale loolcs.' Another 
time when Caesar's friends complained unto him of Anr 
tanius and Dolabella, that they pretended some mischief 
towards him: he answered them sgain, 'As for those /a( 
men and smooth-combed heads,' quoth he, ' I never reckon 
of them; but these pale-visaged and carrion lean people. 
I fear them most,' meaning Brutus and Cassius." So also 
in Life of Brutus: "For, intelligence 1>eing brought him 
one day, that Antonixu and Dolabella did conspire against 
him: he answered, 'That these /aMong-haired men made 
him not afraid, but the lean and whitely-faced fellows,' 
meaning that by Brutus and Cassius " (p. 97X 

68. Line 220: If' Av, there was a crown offefd hxm, dfcc— 
Compare North (Life of Antonius): "When he [Antony] 
was come to Ccssar, he made his fellow-runners with 
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him lilt him up, and bo he did put his laurel crown 
upon his heAd, signifying thereby that he had desenred 
to be tdng. But CcBsar, making aa though he refused it. 
turned away his head. The people were so rejoiced at it, 
that they all clapped their hands for joy. Antonitu again 
did pat it on his head: Ccnar again refused it; and thus 
they were striving off and on a great while together. As 
oft as Antonius did put this laurel crown unto him, a 
few of his followers rejoiced at it: and as oft also as 
Craar refused it, all the people together clapped their 
hands. . . . Cossar, in a rage, arose out of his seat, and 
plucking down the collar of his gown from his neck, he 
shewed it naked, bidding any man strike off his head 
that would. This laurel crown was afterwards put upon 
the head of one of CcBsar^s statues or images, the which 
one of the tribunes plucked off. The people Uked his 
doing therein so well, that they waited on him home to 
bis house, with great clapping of hands. Howbeit Coeaar 
did turn them out of their offices for it." In the life 
of Caesar, the tearing open his doublet, and offering his 
throat to be cut. is said to have been in his own house 
when " the Consuls and Prsetors, accompanied with the 
whole assembly of the Senate, went unto him in the 
market-place, where he was set by the pulpit for ora- 
tions, to tell him what honours they had decroed for him 
in his absence," and he offended them by " sitting still in 
his majesty, disdaining to rise up unto them when they 
came in." The historian adds that, "afterwards to ex- 
cuse his folly, he imputed it to his disease, saying, 'that 
their wits aro not perflt which have this disease of the 
falling evil, when standing on their feet they speak to 
ttie common people, but are soon troubled with a trem- 
bling of their body, and a suddain dimness and giddiness " 
(P.96)L 

59. line 246 : the rabblement shouted.— The Ft have 
hwted^ which is clearly a misprint for thowted—ihe 
spelling of the word above in "mine honest neighbours 
tfuncted." Johnson and Knight read hooted, which is out 
of place as expressing "insult, not applause." 

GO. line 256: 'Tie very like;- he hath thefaUing-tieknese. 
—In the Ff . there is no point after like, but it is evident 
from North that Brutus must have known of Caesar's in- 
firmity: "For, concerning the constitution of his body, 
he was lean, white, and soft skinned, and often subject 
to head-ach, and otherwhile to the falling-Bickness (the 
which took him the first time, as it is reported, in CoR- 
DUBA, a City of Spain:) but yet therefore yielded not to 
the disease of his body, to make it a cloak to cherish him 
withal, but contraiily, took the pains of war as a medi- 
cine to cure his sick body, fighting always with his disease, 
travelling continually, living soberly, and commonly 
lying abroad in the field " (p. 57). 

61. Line 208: I am no TRUB man.— -In Shakespeare's 
day true man was the familiar antithesis to thief, as 
honeet man now is. Compan {inter alia) Love's Labour 's 
Lost, iv. 8. 187: "A true man or a thief;" and Heasuro 
for Measure, iv. 2. 46: "Every true man's apparel fits 
your thief." 

<B. Line 268: he pluek'd ME ope his doublet.— The me 
is the expletire datire, used generally to give a free and 



easy tone to the discourse. Compare the confusion due 
to the use of it in the dialogue between Fetruchio and 
Grumio in The Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2. 8-17: " Villain, 
I say, knock me here soundly," &c. 

The doublet is the English garment so called, which 
Shakespeare, with his usual carelessness in such matters, 
claps on the shoulders of his Bomans. 

63. Line 270: a man ^ any occupation.— J ohnaan ex- 
plains the phrase as in the foot-note to the text Orant 
White takes it to mean "a man of action, a busy man." 
The Clarendon Press edition suggests tliat both senses 
may be combined, which is barely possible. 

64. Line 282: Ay, he spoke Greek. —The absurdity of 
Cicero's speaking Greek in a popular assembly is suffi- 
ciently obvious; but it is introduced to prepare the way 
for the little joke, "it was Greek to me." According to 
Shakespeare's authority Casca knew Greek. See the quo- 
tation from North in note on ill. 1. SS, p. 147. 

66. Line 800: He was quick mettle.— The reading of 
Collier's MS. Corrector is mettled. Walker would read 
metal on account of the blunt, but mettle and f¥ietal were 
used interchangeably in Shakespeare's time. 

66. Line 804: This rudeness is a sauce to his good vrit, 
dto.— Compare Lear, IL 2. 101-103: 

Tills is some fellow. 
Who, havuifr been prais'd for dtuntutss, doth affect 
A sauty roughness. 

67. Line 819: HE should not Aumour nM.— Johnson is 
clearly right in making he refer to Caasar. He explains the 
passage thus: " Cfesar loves Brutus, but if Brutus and I 
were to change places hia love should not humour me. 
should not take hold of my affection, so as to make me 
foiKet my principles" (Var. Ed. xiL p. 24). Warburton says 
it is a reflection on Brutus's ingratitude; he renders the 
sentence thus: "He (Brutus) should not cajole me as I 
do him" (lit supra). Wright is inclined to agree with 
Warburton, because "Caasius is all along speaking of his 
own influence over Brutus, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their characters, which made Csosar dislike the 
one and love the other." To this Rolf e replies: "The chief 
objection to Warburton's explanation, in our opinion, is 
that it seems to leave the mention of Ciesar unconnected 
with what follows. We fancy that this occurred to 
Wright, and that what we have just quoted is an attempt 
to meet the objection; but, to our thinking, it is far from 
successful If we accept Johnson's interpretation, he 
shoiUd not humour me naturally follows what precedes, 
and is naturally followed by what comes after : C»sar 
should not cajole me as he does Brutus; and I am going 
to take measures to counteract the influence CsDsar has 
over him 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

68. line 10: a tempest dropping fire.— The Ff. reading 
is "a Tempest-dropping-fire." Rowe was the first to 
delete the hyphens. 

69. Line 14: any thing more tPonderful.—ThSLi is, "any- 
thing more that was wonderful," as Craik explains it; 
not "anything more wonderful than usual." as Abbott, in 
his Shakespearian Grammar ($6), makes it. 
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70. Line 15: YOU KNOW him weU ky tight— k "graphic 
touch" that has needlessly vexed the souls of commenta- 
tors. Dyce suggests "you'd know him," and Craik "you 
knew him" (that is, would have known him); but the 
slaves had no distinctive dress by which one would recog- 
nize them as such. 

[The only distinction was that the males were not al- 
lowed to wear the toga nor the females the stola; other- 
wise they were dressed like other poor people of the time, 
in dark-coloured clothes and ertpidcB (slippers). It had 
been proposed in the senate to give them a distinctive 
dress; but it was decided not to do so, lest they should 
learn how numerous they were. Cicero in his oration in 
Pisonem (88, 92X speaks of vettia iervilit.—T. A. m.] 

For the context, compare Korth (Life of Cnsar): " Cer- 
tainly destiny may easier be foreseen than avoided, con- 
sidering the strange and wonderful signs that were said 
to be seen before Quan death. For, touching the Ores 
in the element, and spirits running up and down in the 
night, and also the solitary birds to be seen at noondays 
sitting in the great market-place, are not all these signs 
perhaps worth the noting, in such a wonderful chance 
as happened? But Straho the philosopher writeth, that 
divers men were seen going up and down in fire: and 
furthermore, ttiat there was a slave of the soldiers that 
did cast a marvellous burning flame out of his hand, in. 
somuch as they that saw it thought he had been burnt: 
but when the fire was out. it was found he had no hurt. 
CcBsar self also doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that 
one of the beasts which was sacrificed had no heart: and 
that was a strange thing in nature: how a Beast could 
live without a heart" (pp. 97, 96). 

71. Line 21: QLAR'Duponme. — The Ff. have "gUu^dypon 
me," which Pope was the first to correct 

72. Lines 22, 28: 

and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred gJuutly teomen. 
For the use of upon or on, compare Henry V. iv. S. 18: 

Let tis 0H heaps %<i offer up our llres : 
and Exodus viii. 14: "And they gathered them together 
upon heapt." For heap, applied to persons, compare also 
Bichard III. ii. 1. 68: "Among this princely heap" ^fcc 

78. Line 85: Clsait from the purpose,— ThiM use of clean 
is common in the Authorized Version of the Bible. See 
Psalms Ixzvii. 8; Isaiah xxlv. 19; Joshua iii. 17, A-c. Com- 
pare also Ascham's Scholemaster (Mayor's ed. p. 87): 
"This fault is dean contrary to the first" 

74. Line 42: WHAT NIGHT if thisl-Cnik prints "what a 
night is this!" but the omission of the a in such excla- 
mations was not unusual. Compare Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, i. 2. 53, 64: 

lyhat/Sol is she, that knows I am a tnaid. 
And would not force the latter to my view 1 

and Twelfth Night, U. 5. 128-126: 

Fab. IVhat dish o* poison has she dress'd him ! 

Sir To. And with what tuing the sUniel checks at it ! 

76. Line 49: the thundbr-stone.— The ancients beUeved 

that such a soUd body feU with the lightning and did the 

mischief. It is called \trontia by Pliny in his Natural 

History (xxxvii. lOX Compare Cymbeline, iv. 2. 270, 271: 
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Guid. Fear no mora the ligbtnJsK-Aaah. 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder^sUne. 

and OtheUo, v. 2. 284, 285: 

Are there no stones fai heaven 
But what serve for the thunderf 

It is said that the fossil shell known as the belenmite, or 
fingtr-etone, gave rise to this superstition. [Brontia haa 
generally been identified with those roundish mssaiMi of 
crystallized iron pyrites (sulphuret of ironX often found 
in the neighbourhood of iron ore, which are still com- 
monly known by the name of thunder-sUmet. Pliny's de- 
scription is as follows: " Brontia is shaped in manner of 
a Tortoise head: it falleth with a eracke ojf thuwter (as 
it is thought) from heaven; and if wee will beleeve it 
quencheth the fire of lightning" (Holland's Pliny, edn. 
1601, VOL iL p. 626 B.>— F. A. M.] 

76. line 60: case younelf in wonder.— The Yi. have 
"east your selfe in wonder," which is followed by (Oilier, 
Staunton, and the Cambridge editors. Caee was proposed 
independently by Swynfen Jervis and M. W. Williams, 
and is adopted by Dyce and others. Wright explains 
" eatt yourself in " as "hastily dress yourself in." 

77. Line 65: Why old men FOOL, ftc— The Ft readtaig 
is " Why Old men, Fooles," <&& The correction was sug- 
gested by Lettsom, and is accepted by Dyce. the Cam- 
bridge editors, and others. Collier and Staunton read, 
with Blackstone: "Why old men /oob;" that is, why t>ld 
men become fools. [1 think there is a good deal to be 
said here for the reading of F. 1, though Lettwm's in- 
genious conjecture secures an effective antithesis; still 
the fact that old men, foolSy and children were all trying 
to explain the phenomena and ealeulating what the 
various portents meant, would be a circumstance suffi- 
ciently unusual for Cassius to mention. — F. a. x.] 

78. Line 75: As doth the Hon in the Capitol— Thei is, 
" roars in the Capitol as doth the lion." Wright suggests 
that Shakespeare imagined that lions were kept in the 
Capitol, as they were in the Tower of London. 

79. Line 76: A man no mightier than thyself or me.— 
The grammatical error is not uncommon among intelli- 
gent people even now. Than is easUy mistaken for a pre- 
position. We can hardly, however, agree with Oaik 
(p. 127X that "the personal pronoun must be held to be, 
in some measure, emancipated from the dominion or 
tyranny of syntax." 

80. Line 89: / know where I wiU wear this dagger, then, 
—Am Cndk remarks, it is a mistake to omit the comma 
after dagger, as some editors do. "Cassius does not 
intend to be understood that he is prepared to plunge 
his dagger into his heart at that time, but in that ease." 

81. Line 117: Hold, my hand.— It is curious that some 
editors omit the comma after Hold; and Craik explains 
thus: "Have, receive, take hold (of it); there is my hand." 
Of course the Hold is merely interjectional, as in Mac- 
beth, ii. 1. 4: "Hold, take my sword;" and many similar 
passages. 

82. Line 126: Pompey's poreh.—Thia was a magnificent 
portico of a hundred columns connected with Pompey's 
Theatre, in the Campus Martiua 
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83. line 128: the ELEMBiiT.— Often used for the heaven 
or sky; as by North (Life of Fompey): "the dust in the 
element," or the air. See also the quotation in note on 
line 16 abore: " the fires in the eUmenL'* Milton uses the 
word in the same sense in Comus^ 208: " some gay creatures 
of the eUment " (spirits of the air). 

81 line 129: In favour 's like, «&c.— The Ff. read: 
Is Fauors, like the Worke we haue in hand. 
The emendation is due to Johnson, and is generally 
adopted. Steevens suggested It fawmrt, or It favoured; 
and Rowe, Ufetermu. 

86. line 136: cw ATTEMPT.— The Ft have "our At- 
tempti" which some editors retain. The emendation is 
Walker'a 

8ft line 144: Where BnUua may but find it.— The but 
is apparently equivalent to only (as not unfrequentlyX 
the meaning heiug "only taking care to place it so that 
Brutus may be sure to find it" (Cralk). Abbott (Grammar, 
{ 128) gets at the same meaning by paraphrasing thus: 
"Where Brutus can (do nothing) but find it" 

87. Line 146: Upen old Brutue* «tatue. —Ck>mpare North 
(Life of Brutus): "But for Brutiie, his friends and coun- 
trymen, both by divers procurements and sundry rumours 
of the city, and by many bills also, did openly call and 
procure him to do that he did. For under the image of 
his ancestor Juniue Bratue, (that drave the kings out of 
BoKE) they wrote: 'O, that it pleased the gods thou wert 
now alive, Brulue! ' and again, * that thou were here among 
us now ! ' His tribunal or chair, where he gave audience 
doriug the time he was Pnetor, was full of such bills: 
'Bmtw thou art asleep, and art not Brutue indeed' " (p. 
U2). 

88. line 152: Pompey's theatre.— ThiB ytm the first 
stone theatre built in Rome, and could accommodate 
40,000 spectators. It was oi>ened in B.c. 55 with dramatic 
representations and gladiatorial shows lasting for many 
days. 

ACT II. SCKNB 1. 

86.— In the Ff. the heading of the scene is **BnterBru- 
tut in hie Orchard" that is, in his garden^ the usual sense 
hi which Shakespeare uses orchard (see As You like It, 
note e, and Much Ado, note 82). In ilL 2. 253 below, we 
have mention of "private arbours, and new -planted 
orchards" which are described in North's Plutarch as 
"gardens and arbours." 

90. line 10: It must be by his death. -CoUTidge (p. 103) 
remarks here: **This speech is singular— at least, I do not 
at present see into Shakespeare's motive, his rationale, or 
in what point of view he meant Brutus's character to 
appear. For surely— (this, I mean, is what I say to my- 
seU, with my present quantum of insight, only modified 
Vy my experience in how many instances I have ripened 
into a perception of beauties where I had before descried 
faults>-surely nothing can seem more discordant with 
our historical preconceptions of Brutus, or more lowering 
to the intellect of the Stoico-Flatonic tyrannicide, than the 
tenets here attributed to him— to him, the stem Roman 
republican; namely, that he would have no objection to 



a king, or to Caesar, a monarch in Rome, would CsMar 
but be as good a monarch as he now seems disposed to 
bel How, too, could Brutus say that he found no per- 
sonal cause— none in Casar's past conduct as a man? Had 
he not crossed the Rubicon? Had he not entered Rome 
as a conquerorT Had he not placed his Gauls in the 
Senate? Shakespeare, it may be said, has not brought 
these things forward. True— and this Is Just the ground 
of my perplexity. What character did Shakespeare mean 
his Brutus to be ? " By personal cause Brutus clearly meant 
such as " concerned himself personally." as opposed to such 
as affected ' ' the general," or the public weaL The acts to 
which Coleridge refers aU come under the latter head. 

Dowden (Primer, p. 117) well says: "Brutus acts as an 
idealizer and theoriser might, with no eye for the actual 
bearing of facts, and no sense of the true importance of 
personSb Intellectual doctrines and moral ideals rule 
the life of Brutus; and his life is most noble, high, and 
stahiless, but his public action is a series of mistakes. 
Yet even while he errs we admire him, for all his errors 
are those of a pure and lofty spirit ... All the practical 
gifts, insight, and tact, which Brutus lacks, are possessed 
by Caaslus; but of Brutus's moral purity, veneration of 
ideals, disinterestedness, and freedom from unworthy 
personal motive, Cassius possesses little." 

Brutus was a scholar, a philosopher, but not a practical 
man. It is not without purpose that Shakespeare repre- 
sents him as a reader and quoter of books. His politics 
were those of books, and too good for the real life about 
him. 

91. Line 12: But for THE QENIRAL.— This XM ot the 
general for the community or the people was common. 
Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 27: 

ThtgentrtU, subject to a well-wish'd king; 
and Hamlet, IL 2. 457: " caviare to the general." 

92. Line 15: Crown Aim?— that.— The use of that, 
though clear enough (Be that so. suppose thatX is excep- 
tionaL We do not know of any other instance of the 
word thus standing alone. 

98. Line 24: the UPMOST round.— Tidi is the only in- 
stance of upmost in Shakespeare; and uppermost he does 
not use at alL 

94. Line 84: And kiU him in the sheU.—CTaik (p. 150) 
remarks: " It Is impossible not to feel the expressive force 
of the hemistich here. The line itself is, as it were, killed 
in the shell" 

95. line 40: the IDBS qf March.— The Ff. have " Ute first 
of March;" corrected by Theobald. [This is one of the 
instances where one Is obliged to substitute what Shake- 
speare ought to have written for what he, most probably, 
did write. See the note of Mr. Aldls Wright in the Claren- 
don Press ed., where the passage from the Life of Brutus 
is quoted which led Shakespeare into the error.— 7. A. M.] 

98. Line 58: My ANCBSTORS.— Dycc reads "My ancestor; " 
but the plural may well enough stand, and most editors 
retain It; though, strictly speaking, the singular number 
would be more correct, for there was only one of his 
ancestors of whom Brutus could have been thinking, and 
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that was Junius Brutus, the first consul, and the expeller 
of the Tarquins. 

97. Line 69: March it toatted FITTBBN days.— This is the 
early reading, but Theobald and the majority of modern 
editors change it to "fourteen days." The text is true to 
Roman usage, which in such cases counted the current 
day as complete. Thus in the New Testament^ Christ 
says, "After three days I will rise again;" but the cruci- 
fixion was on Friday, and the resurrection early on Sun- 
day morning. 

Sa line 66: The QSNIUS and the MORTAL inttrumente. 
—There has been much dispute over these words, but 
they probably mean nothing more than the mind or soul 
and the bodily powers through which it acta. Compare 
lines 175-177 below: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do. 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 
And after seem to chide 'em. 

According to Johnson, the poet "is describing the intur- 
rectum which a conspirator feels agitating the little king- 
dom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 
watohes for his protection, and the mortal instruments, 
the passions, which excite him to a deed of honour and 
danger, are in council and debato; when the desire of 
action, and the care of safety, keep the mind in continual 
fluctuation and disturbance" (Yar. Ed. vol. x. p. 89). But 
though genius elsewhere in Shakespeare has this sense 
(as in The Comedy of Errors, v. L 832: 

One of these men is Genius to the other, &c.), 
it does not suit the present passage, especially when com- 
pared with the oue quoted, in which hearts is clearly 
parallel to genius here. 

[I must say that I cannot agree with this note. In the 
first place Shakespeare never uses genius in any other 
sense than in what may be called ito spiritual sense, %.e. 
that of "a spirit, either good or evil, which governs our 
actiona" Besides the passage in our text, and that given 
above from The Comedy of Errors, Shakespeare uses the 
word genius five times: in Twelfth Night. ilL 4. U2: "HU 
very genius hath taken the infection of the device;" in 
Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 62, 63: 

Haric I you are caU'd: some say the Genius so 
Cries " Come I " to him that instantly must die ; 

in Macbeth, iiL L 66-67: 

and, under him. 
My Genius Is rebuk'd; as, it Is said. 
Mark Antony's was by Caesar; 

in The Tempest, iv. 1. 26, 27: 

the strong^ suggestion 
Our wox%%r genius can; 

and in IL Henry IV. iiL 2. 837, in the sense of the ein- 
bodied spirit: "a* was the very genius of famine." The 
only one of these passages, in which genius can have any- 
thing but the meaning which Johnson gives it, is the one 
from Twelfth Night; and, as that is in prose, it is diflicult 
to believe that Shakespeare would have written genius 
had he meant simply spirit or soul Perhaps the dis- 
tinction may seem to some persons not of much impor- 
tance, for the genius, whether good or bad, would act 
through the soui or spiritual part of the man; but I think 
it would be a pi^ to lose sight of the special meaning 
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here—a meaning which It appears always to have had in 
English literature, at least up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century— embodying, as it does, a belief which 
was a very characteristic ona As to the passage below 
(176-177X Mr. Adams follows Craik in regarding it as the 
parallel or complement of this; but I cannot see any 
positive connection between them. There is no distinc- 
tion in the latter between the spiritual aud bodily parts 
of men; the meaning simply is: "let our hearts (i.e. our 
feelings) stir us up to an act of rage which afterwards, in 
our calmer moments, they may seem to disapprove" (see 
note 1 10 below); whQe in the passage before us the struggle 
is represented as taking place, in one man's being, between 
the spirit that is supposed, more or less, to govern the 
actions, and the mortal part of him (including the will) 
which puts these actions into force. Mortal probably » 
used here in the sense of "deadly," as in Macbeth, L & 
42.— F. A- M.] 

98. Line 67: the state qfman.^Y. 1 has "the state of a 
man;" corrected in F. 2. Knight and Craik, however, 
retain the a. 

On the passage comp. Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 184-186: 
'twixt his menul and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 
And batters down himself. 

100. Line 70: your brother Cas»itw.— Casaius had mar- 
ried Junia, the sister of Brutus. 

101. line 72: there are HOB with Atm.~This word moe 
occurs forty or more times in the early editions of Shake- 
speare, as in other books of the time. It was regnlaxiy 
used with a plural or collective noun. The only instance 
of the latter sort in Shakespeare is Tempest, v. 1. 284: 
"And mae diversity of sounds." The modem editions 
generally change the word to more, unless it is required 
for the rhyme, as in Much Ado, ii. a 72-76: 

Sing no more ditties, sing no nue. 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 
The fraud of men was ever so. 
Since summer first was leavy. 
[The difilculty in deciding whether or not to retain such 
forms as moe is to know where to draw the line; f6r we 
may soon, without intending it, be logically committed to 
an old-spelling text. Skeat says that mo and more were 
originally "well -distinguished, the former relating to 
number, the latter to size."— F. a. m.] 

102. Line 83: For, \f tJurn path, thy native aemUanee 
on.— This, except for the comma aiierpath, is the reading 
of the Ff . Path is found as a transitive verb in Drayton, 
and its intransitive use ( = walk) is not more peculiar than 
many other liberties of the kind in Shakespeare. It is 
possible, however, that it may be a misprint, and various 
emendations have been proposed. Southern and Cole- 
ridge independentiy suggested put, which Dyce adopts; 
but it seems a Hibemicism to speak of putHng on one's 
natural appearance. Other conjectures are p€us and 
hadst Johnson well paraphrases the passage: " If thou 
walk in thy true form." [There is a verb in Sanakritk 
path, panth, to go, which comes from the same root, pat, 
to go, as the Greek *»rttf, to tread, and our patK In the 
old slang word still used by thieves, to pad -to go, we 
have an old cognate form of the verb.— F. A. M.] 
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103. line 107: WMeh it a great voay growing on the 
90UTH, Ac.— That is, " which must be far to the tou^ 
considering the time of year." It is curious that no com- 
mentator has noted that on the 16th of March, or previous 
to the Temal equinox, the sun would not rise at all to the 
mmth of the true east, but a little northward of that 
point [It should be noted that during this and the pre- 
ceding speech the change from night to early dawn is 
supposed to take place; but, even in Italy, in the middle 
of March it would not be light at three o'clock in the 
morning.— F. A. M.] 

101 line 114: No^ not an oath! dkc.— Compare North 
(life of Brutus): "the only name and great calling of 
BruJbu did bring on the most of them to give consent to 
this conspiracy: who having never taken oaths together, 
nor taken or given any caution or assurance, nor binding 
themselves one to another by any religious oaths, they 
an kept the matter so secret to themselves^ and could so 
cunningly handle it, that notwithstanding the gods did 
reveal it by manifest signs and tokens from above, and 
by predictions of sacrillces, yet all this would not be be- 
lieved" (p. 114). 

106. Line 114: tht facb (/m«n.— This is the Ff. reading, 
and is retained by most of the recent editors. Warbur- 
ton proposed fate for face. Mason faUh, and Malone 
ftLith*. 

lOa Line 134: the imsuppbessivb metal qfour tpiriU. 
—The passive sense of inguppretawe is paralleled by that 
of sundry other words in -iM. Compare unexj^emne (In- 
expressible) in As You like It» ill 2. 10: 

The Uix, the chaste, and uiuMpressive she; 
wteomprthentioe (incomprehensible or unknown) in 
lYoilus and Creaalda, UL 8. 106: "th' unoomprehgneive 
deeps;" Ac. 

107. line 138: a aevenU baHardy.^**h special or dis- 
tinct act of baseness, or of treacheiy against ancestry and 
honourable birth" (Craik)L 

lOa lines 144, 145: 

hit SILVKR hairs 
WHl PURCHASB us a good opinion. 
Cicero was then about sixty years old. There is a play 
upon silver and purchase. 

100. Line 160: let ue not ireak wUh Altik— Compare 
North (Life of Brutus): "For this cause they durst not 
soquaint CvBero with their conspiracy, although he was a 
man whom th^ loved dearly, and trusted best; for they 
were afhdd that he being a coward by nature, and age 
also having increased his fear, he would quite turn and 
alter all their purpose, and quench the heat of their 
enterprise, (the which specially required hot and earnest 
execution)" (p. 114). 

llOi Lines 170-180.— One part of this passage has been 
Bheady alluded to in note 06 above. The point of what 
Brutus says, when we look at it in its entirety, is evident 
He is advising a course of deliberate hypocrisy; the con- 
qrirators are to try and entrap the sympathies of the 
people l^ committing the murder with all due delicacy 
sad decorum, and then pretending to regret it This is 
Tery characteristic advice, and shows that Brutus was 



quite fit to be the leader of a i>olitical party which claimed 
to be the "popular" one. But it appears that all the 
great actors who played the part of Brutus, and, naturally 
enough, sought to make him a sympathetic character, 
have always omitted this passage on the stage; as well 
they might, considering their object— F. a. m. 

111. Line IBS: Yet I fear him.—To^, whom Craik fol- 
lows, reads "Yet I do fear him." 

lis. Line 187: take thought and die.—Boih think and 
thought are used in this sense. Compare Antony and 
aeopatra, iii IS. 1: 

Cle9. What shaU we do. Enobarbusf 

Eno. Thinks and die. 

See also L Samuel ix. 5, and Matthew vi. 26. Bacon 
(Henry VIL p. 2S0) says that Hawis "dyed with thought' 
(anxiety). 

113. line 102: oount the clock.^h palpable anachron- 
ism, as the Boman eUpsydrcs^ or water-clocks, had no 
mechanism for striking the hours. 

114. Lines 204, 206: 

That unieoms may be betrayed with trees. 
And bears Vfith glasses, elephants with holes. 
Steevens says: "Unicorns are said to have been taken by 
one who, running behind a tree, eluded the violent push 
the animal was making at him, so that his horn spent its 
force on the trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the beast 
till he was despatched by the hunter" (Var. Ed. vol. xiL 
pp. 60, 51)l Compare Spenser, Faery Queene, ii 6. 10: 
Like as a Ljron, whose imperiall powre 
A prowd rebellious l/Hteom defyes, 
T' avoide the rash assault and wrathful stowze 
Of his ficrs foe, him to a tree appljres. 
And when him ronnii^ in foil course he spves. 
He slips aside; the whiles that furious beast 
His precious home, sought of his enimyes. 
Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can be releast, 
But to the mighty rictor yields a bounteous feast. 

There is a similar allusion in Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 330: 
" wert thou the unieom, pride and wrath would confound 
thee and make thine own self the conquest of thy 
wrath." 

Steevens adds {ui supra, p. 61): "Bears are reported to 
have been surprised by means of a mirror, which they 
would gaze on, affording their pursuers an opportunity 
of taking a surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is men- 
tioned by Claudian. Elephants were seduced into pitfalls, 
li^tly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a proper 
bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny's Natural 
History, book viii" 

115. Line 216: Catiis Ligarius doth bear Caear hard.— 
His real name was Quintus, but the mistake is in North. 
Compare the Life of Brutus: "Now amongst Pompey's 
friends, there was one called Caius Ligarius, who had 
been accused unto Ccesar for taking part with Pompey, 
and Caesar discharged him. But Ligarius thanked not 
Cossar so much for his discharge, as he was offended with 
him for that he was brought in danger by his tyrannical 
power. And, therefore, in his heart he was always his 
mortal enemy, and was besides very familiar with Brtttos, 
who went to see him being sick in his bed, and said unto 
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him: ' Ligaritu in what a time art thoa lick I ' Ligaritu 
rising up in his bed, and taking him by the right hand» 
said unto him: *Brutu$,' said he, 'if thou hast any great 
enterprise in hand worthy of thyself, I am whole '"(p. 
113). 

116. Line 219: / have given him seasons.— Dyce adopts 
Walker's suggestion of reaton; but no change is called 
for. 

117. Line 226: Let not our looks put on our purpoeee.^ 
That is, "such expression as would betray our purpoeee." 
Craik compares the exhortation of Lady Macbeth to her 

husband (i. 5. 64-67): 

To b«gtiUe the time. 
Look like the time; bear welcome In your eye, 
Your hand, your tonf^ue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under t 

See also Macbeth, i. 7. 81, 82: 

Away, and mock the time with iairett show: 

False iace must hide what the lalse heart doth know. 

118. Line 290: the BOHET-n^AYY DVW qf dumber.—ThB 
Ff. reading is: " the hony-heauy-Dow of slumber." This, 
with the Blight change in the text, is retained by Knight 
and the Cambridge editors. It is aptly explained by 
Grant White as "slumber as refreshing as dew, and whose 
heaviness is sweet " Dyce reads, "the heavy hongy-dew 
of slumber." 

119. line 288: Enter PORTIA.— Compare North (Life of 
Brutus): "Now Brutus, who knew very well that for his 
sake all the noblest, valiantest, and most courageous men 
of RoMB did venture their lives, weighing with himself 
the greatness of the danger: when he was out of his 
house, he did so frame and fashion his countenance and 
looks that no man could discern he had anything to 
trouble his mind. But when night came that he was in 
his own house, theu he was clean changed: for either 
care did wake him against his will when he would have 
dept, or else oftentimes of himself he fell into such deep 
thoughts of this enterprise, casting in his mind all the 
dangers that might happeu: that his wife lying by him, 
found that there was some marvellous great matter that 
troubled his miud, not being wont to be in that taking, 
and that he could not well determine with himseU. . . . 
This young lady being excellently well seen in philo- 
sophy, loving her husband well, and being of a noble 
courage, as she was also wise: because she would not ask 
her husband what he ailed before she had made some 
proof by herself: she took a little razor, such as barbers 
occupy to pare men's nails, and causing her maids and 
women to go out of her chamber gave herself a great 
gash withal in her thigh, that she was straight all of a 
gore blood: and incontinently after a vehement fever 
took her, by reason of the pain of her wound. Then per- 
ceiving her husband was marvellously out of quiet, and 
that he could take no rest, even in her greatest pain of 
all she spake in this sort unto him: 'I being, O Brutus,' 
said she, 'the daughter of Cato, was married unto thee; 
not to be thy bed-fellow, and companion in bed and at 
board only, like a harlot, but to be partaker also with 
thee of thy good and evil fortune. Now for thy self, I 
can find no cause of fault in thee touching our match: 
but for my part, how may I shew my duty towards thee, 
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and how much I would do for thy sake, if I cannot con- 
stantly bear a secret mischance or grief with thee, which 
requireth secrecy and fidelity? I confess, that a woman's 
wit commonly is too weak to keep a secret safely: bat yet 
Brutus good education, and the company of virtaons 
men have some power to reform the defect of natnrcL 
And for myself, I have this benefit moreover, that I 
am the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus. This not- 
withstanding, I did not trust to any of these things before, 
until that now I have found by experience that no pain 
or grief whatsoever can overcome me.' With those words 
she shewed him her wound on her thigh, and tfOld htan 
what she had done to prove hersell Brutus was anuwed 
to hear what she said unto him, and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, he besought the gods to give him the graee 
he might bring his enterprise to so good pass, that he 
might be found a husband, worthy of so noble a wife as 
Porda: so he then did comfort her the best he conld" 
(pp. lib, 116). 

120. Line 246: an angry WAITUBI qf your hastd.—'Tht 
Ff. have v^fter, which probably indicates the comnt 
pronunciation of the word. 

121. Line 261: Js Brutus sielrl— This old Snglidi uae of 
siek is still current in America. Grant White says here: 
"For siek, the correct English adjective to express all 
degrees of Buffering from disease, and which ia univer- 
sally used in the Bible and by Shakespeare, the English- 
man of Great Britain has poorly substituted the adverb 
iH." 

122. Line 271: / CHARM you— "I conjure you;" as in 
Lucrece, 1681, 1682: 

And for my sake, when 1 might charm thee so. 
For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me. 

Pope needlessly changed charm to the prosaic Aargt, 
128. Lines 289, 290: 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit tdy sctd tieart 
Some commentators regard this as an anticipation of 
Harvey's discovery; but the general fact of the circula- 
tion of the blood was known centuries before Ids day, 
though the details of the process were not undentood. 
Gray has imitated the passsge in The Bard, 41: 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

124. Line 806: AU the charaotert qfmysad hrowt.-^ 
For chardetery compare Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 6. 77: 

Fairies use flowers for their chariettry. 

It will be observed that the word is accented as here. 

125. Line 816: To teear a kxrchisf.— The word far- 
ehit/ (French, oouvrir, to cover, and ch^, head) is here 
used in its original meaning of a covering for the head. 
As Malone notes, Shakespeare gives to Rome the manners 
of his own time, it being a common practice in England 
for sick people to wear a kerchief on their heads. Com- 
pare Fuller's Worthies: " if any there be sick, they make 
him a posset, and tye a kerchitff on his head, and if Uiat 
will not mend him, then God be merciful to him." 

126. Line 828: like an SXORCIST. — See U. Henry VI. 
note 89. 
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127. Line 2: Thriee hath Calpttmia in tier §leep cried out, 
^.—Compare North (Life of Caeflur): "he heard his wife 
Calpxiniia, being fast asleep, weep and sigh, and put forth 
many fumbling lamentable speeches: for she dreamed 
that Cauar waa slain, and that she had him in her armes. 
. . . Insorouch that Caatar rising in the morning, she 
prajed him, if it were posaible, not to go ont of the doors 
that day, but to adjourn the session of the Senate, until 
another day. And if that he made no reckoning of her 
dream, ye^ that he would search farther of the sooth- 
sayers by their sacrifices, to know what should happen 
him that day. Thereby it seemed that CcBtar likewise 
did fear or suspect somewhat, because his wife Ckilpumia 
until that time was never given to any fear and supersti- 
tion: and that then he saw her so troubled in mind with 
this dream she had. But much more afterwards, when 
the soothaayers having sacrificed many beasts one after 
another, told him that none did like them: then he de- 
termined to send AnUomxtu to adjourn the session of the 
Senate. But in the mean time came Deciut Brutus, 
inmaraed Albinus, in whom Coiar put such confidence, 
that in his last will and testament he had appointed 
him to be his next heir, and yet was of the conspiracy 
with Caegiua and Brutus: he, fearing that if Ccesar did 
adjourn the session that day, the conspiracy would be 
betrayed, laughed at the soothsayers, and reproved 
Cctsar, saying, 'that he gave the Senate occasion to mis- 
like with him, and that they might think he mocked them, 
considering that by his commandment they were assem- 
bled, and that they were ready willingly to grant him all 
things, and to proclaim him king of all his provinces of 
the Empire of ROME out of Italy, and that he should wear 
his diadem in all other places both by sea and land. 
And furthermore, that if any man should tell them from 
him they should depart for that present time, and return 
sgain when Calpumia should have better dreams, what 
wonld his enemies and ill-willers say, and how could 
they like of his friends' words?'" (pp. 06, 90> 

128. Line 10: FOUGHT upoti the clouds.— The Ff. have 
ftght. which Knight and Craik retain. The emendation 
is due to Dyce. 

129. Line 28: Horses did neigh.— Ken the Ist Folio has 
"Horssea do neigh," which F. 2 corrects 

130. Line 24: And ghosts did shriek and squeal about 
(Aef(re€te.— Compare Hamlet, i. 1. 113-120: 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A Utde ere the mi|;htiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: 

As. surs with trains of fire, and dews of blood. 

Disasters in the sun; and the moist sur. 

Upon whose influence Neptune's empire sUnds, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

13L Line 46: We AKi two lions litUr'd in one day.— The 
Ff. reading is, '* We heare," Ac. Upton's correction is gen- 
erally adopted by the editors. Theobald pn^Msed "We 
tcw«." 

132. line 67: To be atiakd to teU greybeards the truth. 
—See Midsummer Night's Dream, note 14& 
VOL. V. 



IBS. Line 72: That is enough to satisfy the senate; i.e. 
"That should be enough, as I look at it, or as I choose 
to admit." 

131 Line 76: my «to<ua.— Here the Ff. have statue, as 
hi iiL 2. 102 below: 

Euen at the Base fAPompeyes Statue; 

but the editors, with few exceptions, substitute statua, 
which was common both in poetry and prose in Eliza- 
bethan writers. See II. Henry VL note 180. 

136. lines 70-S1: 

And these 

Does she apply for teaming* and porthUs 

Op evils imminent 
We have printed this passage as in Dyce. In Ff. lines 
70 and 80 are printed as one line, making an Alexandrine 
in a very awkward portion of the speech. Ff. read " Aivd 
Evils imminent." Hanmer first substituted the obvious 
correction Of. There can be little doubt that And was a 
repetition by the printer in mistake from the line above. 

— F. A- M. 

136. Line 80: For tincturbs, stains, relics, and eogniz- 
anee.—" Tinctures and stains are understood both by Ma- 
lone and Steevens as carrying an allusion to the practice of 
persons dipping their handkerchiefs in the blood of those 
whom they regarded as martyrs. And it must be con- 
fessed that the general strain of the passage, and more 
especially the expression 'shall press for tinctures,' <tc., 
will not easily allow us to reject this interpretation. Yet 
does it not make the speaker assign to Ctesar by implica- 
tion the very kind of death Calphurnia's apprehension of 
which he professes to regard as visionary? The pressing 
for tinctures and stains, it is true, would be a confutation 
of so much of Calphurnia's dream as seemed to imply that 
the Koman people would be delighted with his death - 

Many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

Do we refine too much in supposing that this inconsis- 
tency between the purpose and the language of Decius is 
intended by the poet, and ttiat in this brief dialogue be- 
tween him and Ciesar, in which the latter suffers himself 
to be so easily won over-persuaded and relieved by the 
very words that ought naturally to have confirmed his 
fears— we are to feel the presence of an unseen power 
driving on both the unconscious prophet and the blinded 
victim?" (Craik). 

137. lines 102, 108: 

for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 
le. "For my loving concern for your welfare or sncceas 
leads me to take the liberty to say thia" He apologizes 
for venturing to advise Ciesar, but excuses it on the 
ground of affectionate interest 

138. Line 104: Andreason to my love is liable.—" lieasmiy 
or propriety of conduct and language, is subordinate to 
my love'* (Johnson); or. as Rolfe gives it. "my love leails 
me to indulge In a freedom of speech that my reason 
wonld restrain." 

139. Line 114: 't is strucken eight— For the anach- 
ronism see note 113 above. Elsewhere we find, as forms 
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of the participle, ttruck, strook (a varlatioii in Bpelling), 
stroken, taid strickefi. 

140. Lines 128. 129: 

That ecery Li&s isnotth* SAMK, Ccuar, 
The heart qf Brutus YEAKKS to think upon! 
"It grieves me to the heart to think that to be like a 
thing is not necessarily to be really that thing." It is hard 
for Brutus to play a part— to pretend to be other than he 
is. For his friend Cassias nothing is easier than to suit 
his behaviour to his immediate purpose. 

For yearns the Ff. have earnes, which is merely a dif- 
ferent spelling of the word. Rolfe quotes examples of it 
from Spenser (Faerie Queene, iii. 10. 21): 

And ever his faint hart much tartud at the sight 
(where the sense is the same as here); and i. 6. 26: *'he 
for revenge did earns." Shakespeare uses yearn both 
transitively and intransitively. For an example of the 
former see Henry V. iv. 8. 26; 

li yearns me not []{Tieves or troubles me not] if men my garments 
wear. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

141. Line 20: Enter the Soothsat£B.— Eowe changed 
Soothsayer to Artemidorus. It must be confessed that 
the introduction of the two characters is singular; but at 
the beginning of the next scene we have speeches assigned 
to them in inmiediate succession, and in the heading of 
that scene the Ff. also give "Enter Artemidorus, Pub- 
lius, and the Soothsayer" It is therefore improbable 
that there is any misprint or corruption in the original 
text; and under these circumstauces we are not Justified 
in making any alteration. 

142. Line 42: Brutus hath a suit, <&c.— This is said lest 
the boy, whose presence she has for the moment for- 
gotten, should suspect to what she refers in the line above: 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! 

ACfT III. Scene 1. 

143. The Capitol.— Here, as in Hamlet (iii. 2. 100) and 
Antony and Cleopatra (IL 6. 18), the assassination of 
Caesar is represented as occurring in the Capitol instead 
of the Curia of Pompey. Compare North (Life of Brutus): 
"Furthermore, they [the conspirators] thought also, that 
the appointment of the place where the council should 
be kept was chosen of purpose by divine providence, and 
made all for them. For it was one of the porches about 
the theatre, in the which there was a cei-tain place full 
of seats for men to sit in ; where also was set up the 
image of Poinpey, which the city had made and conse- 
crated in honour of him, when he did 1>eautify that part 
of the city with the theatre he built, with divers porches 
about it. In this place was the assembly of the Senate 
appointed to be. Just on the fifteenth day of the moueth 
March, which the RoMAMii call, Idus Martias: so that it 
seemed some god of purpose had brought Ca»ar thither 
to be slain, for revenge of Pompey' s death " (p. 116). 

See also the Life of Csesar: "And one Artemidorus also, 

bom in the Isle of Onidos, a Doctor of rhetoric in the 

Greek tongue, who by means of his profession was very 

familiar with certain of Brut-us' confederates; and there- 
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fore knew the most part of all their practices against 
Ccssar, came and brought him a litle bill, written with his 
own hand, of all that he meant to tell him. He, mark- 
ing how Caesar received all the supplications that were 
offered him, and that he gave them straight to his men 
that were about him, pressed nearer to him, and said: 
' Ccssar, read this memorial to your self, and that quickly, 
for they be matters of great weight, and touch you 
nearly.' Caesar took it of him, but could never read it, 
though he many times attempted it, for the number of 
people that did salate him " (p. 09). 

144. Line 8: What touches us ourself shail he last sert'd, 
—Collier's MS. Corrector reads: 

TAo/ touches us! 0«rjr(^ shall be last scrv'd; 

and Craik adopts the unnecessary change. 

146. Line 18: / urish your enterprise to-day may thritps. 
—Compare North (Life of Brutus): "Another Senator, 
called PopUius Lcena, after he had saluted Brutus and 
Oassiiu more friendly than he was wont to do, he rounded 
[that is, whispered] softly in their ears, and told them: 
' I pray the gods you may go through with that you have 
taken in hand; but withal, dispatch, I reade you, for 
your enterprise is bewrayed.' When he had said, he 
presently departed from them, and left them both afrsid 
that their conspiracy would out" (p. 117). 

146. line 18: Look, how he makes to Caesar; hark Aim.— 
Abbott (Grammar, § 485) here would make mark a dis- 
syllable, or rather prolonged in utterance (so as to = 
ina—ark), thereby introducing a most ridiculous and un- 
necessary vice in elocution. The Une is obviously defec- 
tive of one syllable; but, most probably, this deficiency is 
intentional; the hiatus being filled up by the gesture of 
the actor, and the broken nature of the line adding to its 
dramatic force. Compare Richard II. note 170. 

147. Line 21: Cassius OR Caesar never shall turn badt.— 
Malone proposed to read: "Cassius on Csasar," die; bu^ 
as&itson remarks, " Cassius says, if the plot be discovered, 
at all events either he or Cvsar shall never return alive: 
for, if the latter cannot be killed, he is deteimined to 
slay himself." Craik objects that to turn Iwek cannot 
mean to return alive, or to return in any way;" but 
Rolfe quotes Richard III. iv. 4. 184: 

Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror; 
and As You Like It, iii. 1. 6-8: 

bring him dead or living 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 

148. Line 22: Cassius, be constant, &c.— Compare North 
(Life of Brutus): " And when Cassius and certaine other 
clapped their hands on their swords under their gowns 
to draw them, Brutus, marking the countenance and 
gesture of Lcena, and considering that he did use him- 
self rather like an humble and earnest suitor, then like 
an accuser, he said nothing to his companion (because 
there were many amongst them that were not of the 
conspiracy), but with a pleasant countenance encour- 
aged Cassius. And immediately after. Lama went from 
Caesar, and klseed his hand: which shewed plainly that 
it was for some matter concerning himself that he had 
held him so long in talk " (p. 118). 
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IAS. Line 26: He drawn Mark Antony out of the way.— 
This is also from North (Life of Brutus): " Trtbonixu on 
the other side drew AnUmiut aside, as he came into the 
house where the Senate sat, and held him with a long 
talk without "(p. 118). 

150. Line SI: Are toe aU ready f— The Ff. give these 
words to Oeesar, in whose mouth they are palpably inap- 
propriate. £itson proposed to join them to the speech 
of Cinna, but Collier's MS. Corrector gives them toCasca. 
This is better, and is adopted by Craik, Dyce, and others. 

161. Line 88: Mott high, fno$t tnighty, and most puia- 
tant CtBsar.— Compare North (Life of Brutus): " So when 
he was set, the conspirators flocked about him, and 
amongst them they presented one TuUiut Cimber,^ who 
made humble suit for the calling home again of his 
brother that was banished. They all made as though 
they were intercessors for him, and tooke Ccetar by the 
hands, and kissed his head and breast Ccemr at the 
first, simply refused their kindness and entreaties: but 
afterwards, perceiving they still pressed on him, he vio- 
lently thrust them from him. Then Citnher with both 
his hapds plucked Cottar's gown ouer his shoulders, and 
Ouea that stood behind him, drew his dagger first and 
stnke Ccetar upon the shoulder, but gave liim no great 
wound. CcBMr feeling himself hurt, took him straight by 
the hand he held his dagger in, and cried out, in Latin: 
*0 traitor Cosoa, what dost thou?' Caaea on the other 
side cried in Oreek, and called his brother to help him. 
So divers running on a heap together to fly upon CSceiar, 
lie looking about him to have fled, saw BrutMs with a 
sword drawn in his hand ready to strike at him: then he 
let Catea*9 hand go, and casting his gown over his face, 
suffered every man to strike at him that would, llien the 
coDspiratora thronging one upon another, because every 
man was desirous to have a cut at him, so many swords 
and daggers lighting vpon one body, one of them hurt 
another, and among them Bmtiu caught a blow on his 
hand, becanse he would make one in murthering of him, 
and all the rest also were every man of them bloodied. 
Ccuar being slain in this manner, BnUut, standing in the 
middest of the house, would have spoken, and stayed the 
other Senators that were not of the conspiracy, to have 
told them the reason why they had done this fact But 
they, as men both afraid and amazed, fled, one upon 
another's neck in haste to get out at the door, and no 
man followed them. For it was set down, and agreed 
lietweeu them, that they should kill no man but Ccetar 
only, and should intreat all the rest to look to defend 
thcirUberty''(p. 119X 

152. Line 86: Thete C017CHIN08.— Hanmer substitutes 
crouehingt; but, as Singer notes, couching had the same 
lenaeL He cites Huloet: "Cowche, like a dogge; pro- 
evanbo, prottemo," Compare also Genesis, xlix. 14: "Issa- 
char is a strong ass coucJiing down between two burdens." 

168. Line 89: Into the law qf children.— The Ff. reading 
is "the lane of children," an obvious misprint, first cor- 



1 In the Ufe of Csesar he ts caUed MeUUtu Cimbrr, and in Sue- 
tanlas (i. 8j) Cimbcr Tuilius. 



rected by Johnson. Like most of the palpable errors of 
the type in the early editions, it has sometimes been de- 
fended, though very lamely. 

164. Line 48: 1«(nr-CROOKBDeurt«ie«.— Collier's MS. Cor- 
rector reads "Low-croud^;" but Singer again quotes 
Huloet, who has "croojfce-backed or erowefte-backed." 

■ 166. Line 47: Know, Ccesar doth not wrong, <fcc.— Ben 
Jonson, in his Discoveries, speaking of Shakespeare, says: 
" Many times he fell into those things could not escape 
laughter; as when he said in the person of Caesar, one 
speaking to him, 'Caesar, thou dost me wrong,' he replied, 
'Caasar did never wrong but with Just cause.'" And he 
ridicules the expression again in his Staple of News: "Cxy 
you mercy; you never did torong hut with juet caute." 
Craik believes that the words stood originally as Jonson 
has quoted them; but it is more probable, as Collier haa 
suggested, that Jonson was quoting only from memoxy, 
which, as he himself says, was " shaken with age now, 
and sloth." If the passage stood at first as he gives it, 
the author must have subsequently modified it, and the 
present text should not be meddled with; but the Ame- 
rican editor Hudson adopts the reading proposed by 
Tyrwhitt: 

M^. C«ur, thou dost m* wroH£, 

Cms. Know. Csesar d«th ntt wrong; but ^XihjMsi cattse. 

Nor without cause will he be satisfied. 

166. Line 61: For the REPKALlNa qfmy banieh'd brother. 
—In the next speech we have the substantive repeal used 
in this same sense of recalling from exile. See also Corio- 
lanus, V. 6. 5: 

Xffea/ him with the welcome of his mother; 
and Lucrece, 640: 

I sue for exil'd majesty's rental. 

167. Line VI \ And men arejleeh and blood, and APPRE- 
HSNSITS. — For this use of apprehensive compare Fal- 
staff's eulogy on sack in IL Henry IV. iv. 8. 107: "makes 
it [the brain] apprehensivsy quick, foigetive." 

168. Line 77: Ettu, BruUl—lt is curious that no ancient 
Latin authority has been discovered for this exclamation 
which Shakespeare has made classical. It is found in tlie 
True Tragedy of Bichard Duke of York, which was first 
printed in 1685, and on which the Third Part of Henry 
VI. was fonuded; and also in a poem by S. Nicholson, 
entitled Acolastus his Afterwit» printed in 1600. In both 
we find the line, 

EttuBruUt Wiit thou stab Caesar too? 
It may have been taken from the Latin play on the death 
of OBBsar which we know to have been acted at Oxford in 
1682, though no copy has come down to our day. In Sue- 
tonius (1. 82) Caesar is made to say to Brutus K«4 n »»»•» 
(And thou too, my son?). 

168. Line 04: and let no man ABIDE this deed.— We find 
abide agbin in this sense (be held responsible for) in 111. 2. 
119 of the present play: 

If it be found so, some will dear a^tde it. 
or pay dearly for it 

160. Line 101: Why, he that cuts of twetUy years qf l\fe, 

^.—Some editors transfer this speech to Cassius, though 
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the Ff. have the prefix Ouk. It is in keeping with what 
Cuca has said in i. 8. 101 above: 

So every bondman in his own hand bean, &c. 

m. Lines 111-118: 

How many aget hence 
Shall this our lo/ty teene be acted o'er 
In eUUcs unborn and accents yet unknown I 
Of coarse this is put into the mouth of Cassius for stage 
effect; but it is not out of keeping with the character, or 
the circumstances, as some have asserted. That Cassius 
should thinlc of the great political significance of Caesar's 
downfall is natural enough; and also of the prominent 
place the event would have in histories and historical 
dramas to be written in future times and far-off lands. 
This "prophesying after the event" is no unfamiliar 
thing in poetry, and is historically justifiable whenever, 
as here, we have to admit the possibility that the idea 
might occur to the speaker. In this particular instance 
it seems naturally suggested, and is impressively carried 
out in the following speeches. 

162. Line 113: In STATBS utibom.—F. 1 has state, and in 
line 115 lye along. Both errors were corrected in F. 2. 

163. Line 136: Thorough the hazards of this untrod 

state. —The fonn thorough = through is common enough 

in old writers. Compare v. 1. 110 of this play: "Thorotigh 

the streets of Rome." But that is an imperfect line; a 

better instance is in Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 

106, 107: 

And ihormt£h this dtstempeiature we see 

« The seasons alter. 

164. Liuel43: / know that we shall have him well to friend. 
—The guileless confidence of Brutus that Antony will Join 
their faction is characteristic of the man, as the shrewd 
misgivings of Cassius are of him. Brutus, as we have seen, 
is inclined to think others as honest and disinterested as 
he is himself; but Cassius is an experienced politician, who 
has learned how selfish the great majority of men are. 

166. Line 16S: The CHOICE and m€Uter spirits of this age. 
—It is curious that Craik should think that choice may be 
a substantive. It is beyond all question an adjective in 
the same construction as master. 

166. Line 171: Asjlre drives otif /ire, so pity pity.— The 
old proverbial comparison is a favourite one with Shake- 
speare. See Romeo and Juliet, i. 2. 46: "one fire bums 
out another's burning;" Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 
192: 

Even as one heat another heat expels ; 

and Coriolanus, iv. 7. 54: "One fire drives out one fire." 

[Some commentators think it necessary to point out here 
thht Jlre is to be regarded as a dissyllable in the first place, 
and as a monosyllable in the second; but to make such 
a distinction in pronouncing this word on the stage is 
practically impossible. Owing to our system of vowels 
such words as^re, spire, sire, &c., must be pronounced as 
if ipelt Jl-er, spi-er, si-er; but if we pronounced the » as it 
is pronounced in Italian, we could make such words mono- 
syllables or dissyllables at pleasure. In English we have 
no choice between pronouncing fire as a dissyllable ^-er, 
or as>tr, if we wish to make a monosyllable of it But the 
best plan is to regard the t, in such words asyStv, sire, Ac., 
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as^Mi; and when we want to make them monosyllatales 
we must treat the dicsnsia as we treat a portamento ta 
music— F. A. M.] 

167. Line 174: Our arms in strength of MuAice, &c— 
F. 1 reads thus: 

Our Armes in streniith of nudice, and our Hearts 

Of Brothers temper, do receiue you in, 

With all kinde loue, good thoughts, and reuerence. 

Pope reads "exempt from malice;" Capell and Dycc, 
"no strength of malice;" Collier's MS. Corrector, "iu 
strength of v^leome;" and Singer suggests, "in strength 
of amity." Knight, the Cambridge editors. Grant White, 
and Rolfe follow the Folio. Grant White remarks: "The 
difficulty found in this passage, which even Mr. I>yGe 
auspects to be corrupt, seems to result from a foifcei- 
fulness of the preceding context: 

Though now we must appear bloody atui cfutl. 
As, by our hands and this our present act. 
You see we do, yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our htarU you see not: they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome, &c. 

So {firutu* continues) our arms, even in the intensity of 
their hatred to Coesar's tyranny, and our hearts in their 
brotherly love to all Romans, do receive you in." 

168. lines in, 178: 

Your voice shall be as strong as any man's. 

In the disposing of new dignities. 
There spoke the politician Cassius, who assumes that 
Antony is more likely to be influenced by the promise of 
ft share in the substantial profits of the revolution tlian 
by the fine patriotism of Brutus. 

166. Line 180: Thouqh last, not least in love, yours, 
good Trebonius.—T)iiB has been quoted in support of tlie 
Quarto reading iu Lear, i. 1. 85: 

Attkou^H th€ last not Itast in our dear love: 

but the expression Thioiugh last not least was an allitera- 
tive commonplace at that time, and no argument can lie 
based upon it where the comparative merits of two texu 
are concerned. 

170. Line 106: Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy 
death?— The use of dear in expressions like this (and 
*' dearest foe" in Hamlet, I. 2. 182, &c.)is easily explained. 
The word simply expresses intensity of feeling or interest, 
whether in the way of love or hate; or, in other words, it 
"imports the excess, the utmost, the superlative, of that 
to which it is applied." Compare Richard II. note 78. 

171. Line 206: erimson'd in thy LBTHE.— That is, ''in 
the stream that bears thee to oblivion." Collier's M& 
Corrector alters lethe to death; but Collier, in his second 
edition, restores lethe, which is also the reading of Knight, 
Dyce, Staunton, the Cambridge editors, Grant White, and 
Rolfe. 

172. Lines 207. 208: 

world! thou wast the forest to this hart; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart qf thee. 
Coleridge would not believe that Shakespeare wrote these 
lines, and endeavoured to show that the conceit was not 
introduced as conceits generally are in plays, namely, as 
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a mere verbal quibble; but there is no good reason for 
doubting that the passage is genuine. It is in the fashion 
of the time, which Shak^peare had not then outgrown— 
if, indeed, he ever did outgrow it completely— and it fol- 
lows naturally enough from the preceding lines, with 
their picture of the slain hart and the bloody huntsman. 
As Kolfe notes, the same quibble occurs in As You Like 
It, iiL 2. 260, and Twelfth Night, i. 1. 21; both of which 
plays, it may be added, were written about the same time 
as Julius Ceesar. Compare Richard II. note 115. 

173. Line 228: PRODUCE his body TO THE MARKET-PLACE. 
—It will be seen that produce is here used in its original 
l4itin sense of bear forth; but this does not show, as some 
Iiave supposed, anytliing more than a schoolboy acquain- 
tance with Latin. The market-place was of course the 
Forum. Compare I. Henry VL it 2. 4, 5: 

Bring forth the body of old Salisbury 
And here advance It in tke wtarJUt-^ce. 

174. Line 241: Have all true rites.— Djce follows Pope 
in reading " d%te rites;" but the change is unnecessary and 
prosaic. 

17& Line 258: Woe to the HANDS, dfcc.— The Ff. have 
hand; but the plural is in accordance with line 158 above: 
"Now, whilst your purpled fuijuls," &c. 

17& Line 282: the LIMBS qf men.— The old reading may 
be corrupt, but tlie case is not clear enough to justify a 
change. Hanmer reads kind for limbs; Warburton, line; 
Johnson, lives or lymms (that is, bloodhounds); Collier's 
H& Corrector, loins; Staunton, ton^s; and Dyce, minds. 
Walker suggests times^ and Grant White sons. 

177. Line 271: With ATi by his side corns hot from htU.— 
Craik observes that " this Homeric goddess had taken a 
strong hold of Shakespeare's imagination;" as is shown by 
his repeated references to her. Compare Much Ado, iL L 
288: "the infernal At^;" Love'e Labour's Lost, v. 2. 694: 
"More Ates, more Ates!" and King John, ii. L 68; 

An AU, stirrintf him to blood and strife. 

178. Line 278: the dogs qf imir.— Steele, in the Tatler 
(No. 137), suggests that by the dogs of loar Shakespeare 
probably meant "Are, sword, and famine." He compares 
Henry V. i. Chorus, 5-8: 

Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Asiune the port of Mars; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, thoaXd/amin*, rword zndjire 
Crouch for employment. 

8ce also L Henry VL iv. 2. 10, 11: 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Ijeaxi/amine, quartering stetl, and climbing^r^. 

179. line 28S: FOE mine eyes.—¥.l has "from mine 
eyes," which F. 2 corrects. Dyce alters Began in the next 
line to Be^^n. 

laa Line 280: No BOME of safety for Oetavius yet.— 
There is a play on Borne and room, as in i. 2. 156 above. 
See note 54. 

ACJT III. Scene 2. 

181.— For this scene and the next compare North (Life 
of Brutus): "Now at the first time, when the murther 
was newly done, there were sudden outcries of people 



that ran up and down the city, the which indeed did the 
more increase the fear and tumult. But when they saw 
they slew no man, neither did spoil or make havoc oi 
anything, then certain of the Senators, and many of 
the people, emboldening themselves, went to the Capi- 
tol unto them. There, a great number of men being 
assembled together one after another, Brutus made an 
oration unto them, to win the favour of the people, and 
to justify that they had done. All those that were by 
said they had done well, and cried unto them that they 
should boldly come down from tlie Capitol: whereupon 
Brutus and his companions came boldly down into the 
market-place. The rest followed in troupe, but Brutus 
went foremost, very honourably compassed in round about 
with the noblest men of the city, which brought him 
from the Capitol, through the market-place, to the pul- 
pit for orations. When the people saw him in the pulpit, 
although they were a multitude of rakehels of all sorts, 
and had a good will to make some stir: yet, being ashamed 
to do it, for the reverence they bare unto Brutus, they 
kept silence to hear what he would say. Wheu Brutus 
began to speak, they gave him quiet audience: howbeit, 
immediately after, they shewed that they were not all 
contented with the murther. For when another, called 
Cinna, would have spoken, and began to accuse Coesar, 
they fell into a great uproar among them, and marvellously 
reviled him; insomuch that the conspirators returned 
again into the capitoL There Brutus, being afraid to be 
besieged, sent back again the noblemen that came 
thither with him, thinking it no zeason that they, which 
were no partakers of the murther, should be partakers of 
the danger. ... 

" Then Antonius, thinking good his testament should 
be read openly, and also that his body should be honour- 
ably buried, and not in hugger-mugger,^ lest the people 
might thereby take occasion to be worse offended if they 
did otherwise: Cassixu stoutly spake against it. But 
Brutus went with the motion, and agreed unto it: wherein 
it seemeth he committed a second fault. For the first 
fault he did, was when he would not consent to his fellow 
conspirators, that Antonius should be slain: and there- 
fore he was justly accused, that thereby he had saved 
and strengthened a strong and grievous enemy of their 
conspiracy. The second fault was, when he agreed that 
Casar^s funerals should be as A^vtonius would have 
them, the which indeed marred alL For first of all, when 
Ccesar's testament was openly read among them, whereby 
it appeared that he bequeathed unto every citizen of 
Rome 75 drachmas a man; and that he left his gar- 
dens and arbors unto tlie people, which he had on this 
side of the river Tiber, in the place where now the 
temple of Fortune is built: the people then loved him, 
and were marvellous sorry for him. Afterwards, when 
CcBsar's body was brought into the market-place, A nt^mius 
making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, accor- 
ding to the ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that 
his words moved the common people to compassion, he 
framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the 

1 Compare Hamlet, It. 5. 83. 84: 

and we have done but greenly 
In kugger-mugper to Inter htm. 
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more; and taking Ccuai't gown all bloody in his hand, 
he laid it open to the sight of them all, shewing what a 
number of cuts and holes it had upon it. Therewithal 
the people fell presently into such a rage and muUny, 
that there was no more order kept ^ongst the common 
people. For some of them cried out, ' Kill the murtherers: ' 
others plucked up forms, tables, and stalls about the 
market-place, as they had done before at the funerals of 
Clodius; and having laid them all on a heap together, 
they set them on lire, and thereupon did put the body of 
CoBnar, and burnt it in the mids of the most holy places. 
And furthermore, when the fire was throughly kindled 
some here, some there, took burning firebrands, and ran 
with them to the murtherers' houses that Idlled him, to 
set them on fire. Howbeit the conspirators foreseeing 
the danger before, had wisely provided for themselves, 
and fled. But there was a poet called Cinna^ who had 
been no partaker of the conspiracy, but was always one of 
Cceaar's chiefest friends: he dreamed, the night before 
that CaB9ar bad him to supper with him, and that, he 
refusing to go, Caaar was very importunate with him, 
and compelled him; so that at length he led him by the 
hand into a great dark place, where being marvellously 
afraid, he was driven to follow him in spite of his heart 
This dream put him all night into a fever; and yet not- 
withstanding, the next morning when he heard that they 
carried Ccuar't body to burial, being ashamed not to 
accompany his fuuerals, he went out of his house, and 
thrust himself into the prease of the common people, 
that were in a great uproar. And because some one 
called him by his name Cinna: the people thinking he 
had been that Ciixna who in an oration he made had 
spoken very evil of Cccwr, they, falling upon him in their 
rage, slew him outright in the market-place" (p. 122X 

182. Line 12: Be patient tiU the la»t, <ftc.~Hazlitt says 
that the speech of Brutus "certainly is not so good as 
Antony's." To this Knight replies: "In what way is it 
not so good? As a specimen of eloquence, put by the 
side of Antony's, who can doubt that it is tame, passion- 
less, severe, and therefore ine£Fective? But as an example 
of Shakespeare's wonderful power of characterization, it 
is beyond all praise. It was the consummate artifice of 
Antony that made him say, 'I am no orator, as Brutus is.' 
Brutus was not an orator. . . . He is a man of Just 
intentions, of calm understanding, of settled purpose, 
when his principles are to become actions. But his notion 
of oratory is this: 

I wili myself into the pulpit first. 

And show the reason of our Caesar's death. 

And he does show the reaeon. ... He expects that 
Antony will speak with equal moderation— all good of 
CsQsar— no blame of Caasar's murderers; and he thinks it 
an advantage to speak b^ore Antony. He knew not what 
oratory really is. But Shakespeare knew, and he painted 
Antony." 

Warburton remarks that the style of the speech of 
Brutus is an "imitation of his famed laconic brevity." 
Compare North (Life of Brutus): " But for the Greek 
tongue, they do note in some of his epistles, that he coun- 
terfeited that brief compendious manner of speech of 
the Lacediemonians. As when the war was begun, he 
160 



wrote unto the Fei^menians in this sort: ' I understand 
you have given DolabeUa money: if you have done it 
willingly, you confess you have offended me; if against 
your wills, shew it then by giving me willingly.' Another 
time again unto the Samians: 'Your councils be lon^ 
your doings be slow, consider the end.' And in another 
Epistle he wrote unto the Patareians: ' The Y««thiMi« 
despising my good will, have made their country a grave 
of despair, and the Patareians that put themselves into 
my protection, have lost no jot of their liber^: and 
therefore, whilst yon have liberty, either choose the judg- 
ment of the Patareians, or the fortune of the Xanthlana.' 
These were JBrutue' manner of letters, which were hon- 
oured for their briefness " (p. 107). 

183. Line 17: CENSURB me in your tcudom.— The mean- 
ing of eeneure, if not clear in itself, is made so by the 
equivalent judge at the end of the sentence. Compare 
the use of the substantive in Hamlet, L 3. 09: 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy Jud|rment. 

184. Line 41: The question qf hig death.— A statement of 
the reasons why he was put to death; or the anncer to 
any question that may be asked concerning it 

186. Lines 42-44: hia glory not extenuated, Vfherein he 

waeworthy; nor his offenceesSFORCKD, for which hesuffertd 

death.— h^in, in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 125, we have 

enforce, in the sense of exaggerated, opposed to extenu- 

ate: 

We win exUnMoie rather than et\f«ret, 

186. Line 67: ShaJfX now he crown*d in Brutu*.—Tbe 
now was not in the Ff., but was inserted by Pope, and has 
been generally adopted by the editors. 

187. Line 63: Coetar's glories.— Dyce adopts Walker's 
suggestion of glory. 

188u Line 66: Save I afonA— Compare v. 6. 69 of this 
play: "Save only he." This is one of many illustrations 
of the loose syntax of the Elizabethan time. 

188. Line 70: / am beboldino to you.— This word be- 
holding is often used by other writers of the time instead 
of beholden. Craik has shown that the latter is probably 
a corruption of gehealden, the perfect participle of the 
Anglo-Saxon healden, to hold, whence its meaning of held, 
bound, or obliged. 

190. Line 79: to BURT Caspar.— Compare the reference 
in Coriolanus (ill. 8. 51) to " the holy churchyard." Would 
Bacon have been guilty of such anachronisms? [It is true 
that the Romans usually cremated the bodies of their 
dead in Cesar's time, but burial was the general practice 
up to the later period of the Republic, and afterwards in 
the case of children and of persons struck by lightning. 
Marius was buried, but Sulla was cremated. The uins 
containing the ashes and bones of the dead were always 
placed in a sepulchre. It is worth remarking that in the 
well-known speech of Hamlet to his father's ghost he uses 
the word inum'd (L 4. 48, 49): 

the sepulchre * 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd. 

But Hamlet's father was buried, not cremated. — F. A. ai.j 
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191. Lines 80. 81 : 

The evil that men do lites after them. 
The good i» qft interred with their bonet. 
Compare Henry VIII, Iv. 2. 46, 46: 

Men's evil manners lire in bra&s; their virtues 

We write in water. 

192. Line 115: Has he not, moitenf— The Ff. omit not, 
which was supplied by Crailc and is adopted by Dyce. 
Walker proposed "Has he, my masters?" but the nega- 
tiTe seems to be required by the context. 

191 Line 138: And dip their napkins in his sacred 
blood, ^yapkin^ for handkerchief, is common in Shake- 
speare and contemporary writers, and is said to be still 
nsed in this sense in Scotland. Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 

290: 

Here, Hamlet, take my na^Jkin, rub thy brows. 

In Othello the famous handkerchief is more than once 
called a napkin; as in iii. a 290: " I am glad I have found 
this7iap4r»n." 

191 Line 177: the Nervii.—k warlike Belgic tribe, the 
subjugation of whom (B.C. 57) was an important event in 
C«esar's Gallic campaigns. 

196. Line 225: For 1 have neither wit, jvot words, nor 
vortlL—V. 1 has torit for wit; corrected in F. 2. Johnson 
and Malone defend writ, and Knight considers that it 
"may be explained as a prepared writing." 

196l line 247: setoenty-ftve drachmas.— The dr<iehma was 
a Greek coin worth about ninepence. Of course the value 
of money was then much greater than in our day. 

197. Lines 258, 254: 

His private arbours, and netv-planted orchards, 

On this sn>B Tiber. 
These orchards, or gardens, were on the other side of the 
Tiber, as a Roman would say, or with reference to the 
city proper, where the Forum, in which Antony is speak- 
ing, was situated. The error is copied by Shakespeare 
from North's Plutarch. See the passage in note 181 above. 
Compare also Horace, Satires, i. 9. 18: 

Trans Tlberim longe cubat is prope Csesarls tiortos 
Compare Much Ado, note 62. 

199. Line 273: / heard him My.— Capell and CoUier's 
MS. Corrector change him to them, and Dyce to 'em. 
Knight, the Cambridge editors* and others retain the him 
of the Ff . 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

199. line i: And things tTNLUCKT charge my fantasy.^ 
The Ff. have "things vrUuekily." The emendation is due 
to Warbnrton, and is generally adopted. Knight, how* 
ever, retains vnluckily, and Collier's MS. Corrector gives 
unlikely. 

209. line 3: / have no wHl to umnder forth of doors.— 
Rolfe compares Tempest, v. 1, 160: "thrust/ortAtsT Milan;" 
and IIL Henry VL U. 2. 167: *'Mth qf FtBnce." 

aoi. Line 13: Ay, and truly, tou were best.— The you 
was originally dative (it were, or would be, best for you), 
bat was subsequently mistaken for the nominative. Com- 



pare the similar misconception in regard to if you please, 
a contraction of if it please you. 

202. Line 40: To Brutus', to CASSius', Ac— The Ff. have 
" to Brutus, to Cassius, burne all. Some to Decius House, 
and some to Caska's; some to Ligarius: Away, go." It is 
evident that all the names are in the possessive; but Grant 
White has "To Brutus, to Cassius," and "to Ligarius" 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

203.— The heading of the scene in the Ff. is simply 
"Enter Antony, Oetavius, and Lepidus; " but it is evident 
that they are supposed to be in Rome. Lepidus is sent 
to Csesar's house for the wili, and is told that, on his 
return, Antony and Oetavius will be "or here or at the 
Capitol." The triumvirs actually met on a small island 
in the river Rhenus (now the RenoX near Bononia (the 
modem Bologna). Compare North (Life of Antony): 
" Thereupon all three met together (to wit, Ccesar, An- 
tanius, and Lepidus) in an Hand environed round about 
with a little river, and there remained three days to- 
gether. Now as touching all other matters they were 
easily agreed, and did divide all the empire of Rome 
between them, as if It had been their own inheritance. 
But yet they could hardly agree whom they would put to 
death: for every one of them would kill their Enemies, 
and save their Kinsmen and friends. Yet at length, giving 
place to their greedy desire to be revenged of their Ene- 
mies, they spumed all reverence of Blood, and holiness 
of friendship at their feet. For Caesar left Cu^ro to An- 
tonius will, Antonius also forsook lAuius Ccesar, who 
was his Uncle by his Mother: and both of them together 
suffered Lepidus to kill his own Brother Paulus, Yet 
some Writers affirm, that Ccesar and Antonius requested 
Paulus might be slain, and that Lepidus was contented 
with it. In my Opinion there was never a more horrible, 
unnatural, and crueller change then this was. For thus 
changing murther for murther, they did as weU kill those 
whom they did forsake and leave unto others, as those 
also which others left unto them to kill: but so much 
more was their wickedness and cruelty great unto their 
friends, for that they did put them to death being inno- 
cents, and having no cause to hate them " (p. 169). 

204. Line 5: YOUR lister « son.— According to Plutarch, 
the man was Lucius Csesar, and Mark Antony was the son 
of his sister. Upton suggested that Shakespeare wrote 
" you are his sister's son ;" but it is more probable that 
he got the relationships confused. 

206. Line 22 : To groan and sweat under the business.— 
The trisyllabic pronunciation of business, which its deri- 
vation and orthography require, was not lost in Shake- 
speare's day, though beginning to disappear. Compare 
Richard II ii. 1. 217: * 

To see this butintss. To-niorrow next, 8tc 

206. Line 27: And graze in commotio.— Craik adopts 
the reading of Collier's MS. Corrector: "And graze on 
commons." 

207. Line 37: On objects, arts, aiuf-tmttations.— The line 
is not improbably corrupt, but no satisfactory emenda- 
tion has been proposed. Theobald and Dyce read: 

On abj'ict orts and imitations ; 
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mid Staunton has : 

On abjects, oris, and hniurions, 
defining aX^cU as * ' things thrown away as UBeleas. " This 
reading is adopted by the Cambridge editors. [There seems 
to me no necessity for altering the text at all; the passage 
describes a man utterly devoid of originality, content 
with the o&;«ete, arts, and fashions or imUaiUm» which 
others have pursued or adopted for a long time, till they 
have become stale or obsolete to most men. Objects is 
a favourite word of Shakespeare, and used by him with a 
very wide range of meaning; to change it to such an ety- 
mological abortion as objects seems to me a fantastic act 
of critical acrobatics.— F. a. m.] 

906. Line 44: Our beet friends made, and our beet means 
stretched ou/.— This is the reading of F. 2; F. 1 having only 

Our best Friends made, our meanes stretchL 
Malone suggested 

Our best friends made, our means stretch'd to tht utmost. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

200. Line 7: In his own chanos, or by ill officers.— 
Either because of some change on his own part, or from 
some fault on the part uf his officers. Warburton wished 
to read charge, and Johnson offices, neither of which is an 
improvement on the original text. 

210. Line 23: like horses HOT at hand.— "ITiat is. ap- 
]>arently, when held by the hand, or led; or rather, per- 
liaps, when acted upon only by the rein " (Craik). Com- 
pare Henry VIII. v. 3. 21-24: 

those that tame wild hones 
Pace 'em not t» their hand* to make 'em gentle. 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur 'em, 
Till they obey the manai;e. 

211. Line 26: They fall their CRBSTS.— Compare Troilus 
andCressida, i. 8. 879, 880: 

make himy<t// 
His crest. 

Craik says that this transitive use otfaU "is not common 
in Shakespeare ;" but Rolfe remarks that it occurs sixteen 
times. 

212. Line 60: Lucius, do you the like; <&c.— F. 1 reads thus: 

Lucitlius, do you the like, and let no man 

Come to our Tent, till we haue done our Conference. 

Let Lucius and Titinius guard our doore. 

Craik transposed Lucius and LucUius, which mends the 
measure and removes the absurdity of associating a ser- 
vant-boy and an officer of rank in the guarding of the 
door. Cassius sends his servant Pindarus with a message 
to his division of the army, and Brutus sends his servant 
Lucius on a similar errand. The Folio itself con Amis this 
correction, since it makes LucUifu oppose the intrusion 
of the Poet, and at the close of the conference Brutus ad- 
dresses *'Lucil%\ts and Titinius," who had evidently re- 
mained on guard together all the while. Knight and the 
Cambridge editors nevertheless retain the old reading. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

218.— With this scene compare North (Life of Brutus): 
"Therefore, before they fell in hand with any other 
matter, they went into a little chamber together, and 
152 



bade every man avoid, and did shut the doors to them. 
Then they began to pour out their complaints one to t&e 
other, and grew hot and loud, earnestly accusing one an- 
other, and at length fell both a weeping. Their friends 
that were without the chamber, hearing them loud 
within and angry between themselves, they were both 
amazed and afraid also, lest it would grow to further 
matter: but yet they were commanded that no man 
should come to them. Notwithstanding, one Marcus 
Phaonius [Favonius]. that had been a friend and a fol- 
lower of Cato while he lived, and took upon him to coun- 
terfeit a philosopher, not with wisdom and discretion, 
but with a certain bedlem and frantic motion: he would 
needs come into the chamber, though the men offered to 
keep him out. But it was no boot to let Phaonius, when 
a mad mood or toy took him in the head: for he was a 
hot hasty man, and sudden in all his doings, and cared 
for never a senator of them alL Now, though he used 
this bold manner of speech after the profession of the 
Cynic philosophers, (as who would say. Dogs) yet his 
boldness did no hurt many times, because they did but 
laugh at him to see him so mad. This Phaonius at that 
time, in despite of the door-keepers, came into the 
chamber, and with a certain scoffing and mocking ges- 
ture, which he counterfeited of purpose, he rehearsed 
the verses which old Kestor said in Homer: 

My Lords. I fray you hearken both to nu. 
For I hax-e seen nut years than suchie three. 

Oissius fell a-laughing at him: but Brutus thrust Um 
out of the chamber, and called him dog and counterfeit 
Cynic. Howbeit his coming in brake their strife at Uint 
time, and so they left each other" (pp. 184, 135). 

214. Line 2: You have eondemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 
4ftc.— On this matter compare North (Lite of Brutus): "The 
next day after, Brutus, upon complaint of the Sar]>iaks, 
did coiuiemn and note Lucius Pella for a defamed person, 
that had been a Praetor of the BOMAKS, and whom Brutus 
had given charge unto: for that he was accused and oon> 
victed of robbery, and pllfery in his office, lliis Judg- 
ment much misliked Cassitis, because he liimself had 
secretly (not many days before) warned two of his friends, 
attainted and convicted of the like offences, and openly 
had cleared them: but yet he did not therefore leave to 
employ them in any manner of service as he did before. 
And therefore he greatly reproved Brutxa, for that be 
would shew himself so straight and severe, in such a time 
as was meeter to bear a little then to take things at the 
worst Brutus in contrary manner answered, that he 
should remember the Ides of March, at which time they 
slew Julius Ctesar, who neither pilled nor poUed the 
country, but only was a favourer and suborner of all 
them that did rob and spoil, by his countenance and au- 
thority "(p. 186). 

216. Line 4: my LKTTBE,— F. 1 has "my Letters;" cor- 
rected in F. 2. Dyce and some others retain the plural, 
and change ircM in the next line to teere; but it is more 
likely that a letter should have been added to letter than 
that were should Imve been misprinted was, 

216. Line 9: Let me tell you, Cassita, you y(nirw(f.— 
Capell and Dyce read " And let me tell you," Ac. {The 
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line is deficient in a syllable, but there is uo necessity to 
add anything. The speaker pauses before answering. The 
addition ot Andii incredibly weak.— F. A. M.] 

217. Line 20: What vUlain touched hit body, &c.— That 
is, "who that touched his body was such a villain/' &c. 
Compare v. 4. 2 below: "What bastard doth not! " 

218. Line 28: bay iwt me. —The Ff. have " baite not me," 
which Theobald corrected. 

219. Line 87: Atoay, SLIGHT t/ian/— Compare iv. 1. 12 

alx>ve: 

This is a sligfu, uxuneritable man; 

and Othello, ii. 8. 279: ^^wiAight so drunken, and so indis- 
creet an oflScer." 

29a Line 46: JTiot / obssrye j/ou/-" Must I be obse- 
qaious to you, or treat you as a superior?" Rolfe com- 
liaiea IL Henry IV. iv. 4. 30: 

For he is gracious, if he be observ'd 
(that is, " treated with deference " or " with due i-egard to 
his rank.") 

221. Line 54: ctf NOBLS tn^n.- Collier's MS. Corrector 
changes this early reading to "of abler men," and is fol- 
lowed by Dyce. Wright remarks: "Brutus says nablt 
because it ia what he wishes Cassius to be." 

IDyce accepts Collier's emendation " a62er men " with- 
out any hesitation. Craik strongly supports it, and 
Staunton, in his note on the passage, calls it "a very plau- 
sible emendation. " Collier, in his Notes and Emendations 
(p. 401), justifies this emendation by reference to the 
previous speech of Cassio, iv. 3. 30-32: 

I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To nuke conditions. 

He adds afterwards: "Cassius had said nothing about 
'noble men,' and his reply to the above has reference to 
what he did actually utter; " but Cassius has said nothing 
xbout "abler men" in its general and abstract sense = 
*'more capable," but in a particular sense, with reference 
to the selection of persons for the offices at his disposal 
(to make conditions; and see foot-note on conditions). 
According to Collier's argument we ought to expect 
neither noble nor abler, but better, for that is the epithet 
which Brutus resents so strongly (see above, line 51X 
Moreover noMe— pronounced, as it should be, emphati- 
cally—is a very appropriate word here, as it contrasts 
kirongly with slight applied to Cassius by Brutus above 
Oiue 87X This emendation seems to me, like so many of 
those made in Collier's MS. copy, to be just such a one 
as a person, going through the plays with his pencil, 
would make on the spur of the moment, because it was 
what he thought Shakespeare ought to have written.— 

F. A. M.] 

222. Line 73: By any INDIRECTION.— By any dishonest 
course, any methods not "straightforward." Compare 
the adjective in IL Henry IV. Iv. 6. 185: •* indirect 
crook'd ways." 

228. Line 80: To lock such RASCAL COUMTBBS from his 
/rieiid*.— "To refuse this vile money to his friends." 
liaseal was originally the hunter's terra for a lean and 
worthless deer, and was then applied metaphorically to 
human beings, like so many other names and epithets of 



inferior animals. Counters were round pieces of metal 
used in arithmetical computations. Compare Winter's 
Tale, iv. 3. 38: "I cannot do't without counters." In the 
present passage the word is used contemptuously. 

224. Lines 81, 82: 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces! 
The Ff. have the comma after thunderbolts; but Collier 
and one or two others omit it. Craik thinks that dash is 
the infinitive with to omitted; but Rolfe is clearly right in 
regarding it as the imperative: " Be ready, gods, with all 
youi' thimderbolts and dash him to pieces." 

225. Line 91: A flatterer's vfould not, though they do 
appear.— Collier's MS. Corrector needlessly changes do 
to did. 

22& Line 102: Plutus' wine.— The Ff. have "Pluto's 
Mine;" as "Plutocs gold" in Troilus and Cressida, iii. 
8. 197. 

227. Line 109: dishonour shall be humour; ie. "Even 
dishonourable conduct (referring either to the bribery or 
to the behaviour of Cassius in this quarrel) shall be 
excused as a mere caprice." Craik suggests that humour 
is a misprint for hoTunir, and Grant White agrees with 
him. The antithesis would be natui-ai enough, but the 
text is equally natural and expressive, and quite as likely 
to be what Shakespeare wrote. 

22& Line 110: you are yoked with a lahb. — Pope 
changed lamb to man. The reference is of course to 
Brutus himself, though occasionally misunderstood. 

[Certainly lamb does not seem a very appropriate word 
hero; for Brutus scarcely resembled that innocent and 
frisky animal. But the commonplace emendation vnait 
does not mend matters, and, at the best, the imagery here 
is slightly confused; for the parallel between a lamb and a 
flint that gives Are when struck, is scarcely a happy one ; 
though flint is certainly descriptive enough of the nature 
uf Brutus. After all, it Is most likely that the reading of 
the Folio is the right one ; and that the author may have 
Intended to use a somewhat exaggerated similitude; thero 
being in his mind, as there often was, a double idea. He 
meant Brutus to say that he had the gentleness of a lamb 
in his nature, as well as that slowness to anger which 
comes raUier from a firm and resolute disposition than 
from a gentle one.— F. A. M.] 

229. Line 119: Have not you love enough to bear with 
me.— This is the reading of the Ff. Pope, followed by 
some other editors, reads "Have you not," &c. 

230. Line 138: Companion, ^ice .'—For this contemp- 
tuous use of companion, compare II. Henry VI. iv. 10. 33: 
" Why, rude companion," Ac. ; and see Midsummer Night's 
Dream, note 7. The word is found in this sense as late 
as the middle of the last century; for instance, in Smol- 
lett's Roderick Random (a.d. 1748): "Scurvy companion! 
Saucy tarpaulin I Rude, impertinent fellow ! " 

231. Lines 152-155: 

lUPATlEMT qf my absence. 
And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strot^;—for with her death 
That tidings canu. 
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Craik remarks: "This Bpeech ia throughout a striking 
ezenipliflcation of the tendency of strong emotion to 
break through the logical forms of grammar, and of how 
possible it is for language to be perfectly intelligible, 
sometimes, with the grammar in a more or less chaotic or 
uncertain state." Some critics have nevertheless wished 
to correct the syntax by changing Impatient to Impa- 
tience. 

232. Line 156: And, Iter attendants abgetU, swalUno'd 
yir«.— Compare North (Life of Brutus): "And for Porda, 
Brutua Wife, Nieolaus the Philosopher, and Valerius 
Maximus do write, that she determining to kill herself 
(her parents and friends carefully looking to her to keep 
her from it), took hot burning coals and cast them into 
her mouth, and kept her mouth so close that she choked 
herself" (p. 161). 

238b Line 173: That by proscription and biUa qf out- 
lawry, (fee— Compare North (Life of Brutus): "After that, 
^ese three, Oetaviiu Ccesar, Antonius, and Lepidtu made 
an agreement between themselves, and by those articles 
divided the provinces belonging to the empire of Rohb 
among themselves, and did set up bills of proscription 
and outlatny, condemning two hundred of the noblest 
men of Rome to suffer death, and among that number 
Cicero was one " (p. 128). 

234. Line 179: Cicero is dead.— To fill out the measure 
Steevens reads, "Ay, Cicero is dead." Abbott (Grammar, 
§ 486) regards the preceding otm as a dissyllable. 

[It is a mercy that a race of actors educated by Dr. 
Abbott have not been let loose on the world; for, were 
they to follow his eccentric rules of pronunciation, our 
ears would be assailed on the stage with a kind of book- 
hoeing to which even the slipshod elocution of our day 
would seem a grateful melody. This line is one of those 
that need no patching; the pause amply supplies the place 
of the missing syllable.— f. a. m.] 

236. Line 104: / have as much of this IN art <u you.— 
Malone explains in arf as "in theory;" but Craik, better, 
as "acquired knowledge, or learning, as distinguished 
from natural disposition. This is, however, only a more 
exact statement of what Malone probably meant. 

23a Line 209: Come on refresh'd, fWto-ADDED, and en- 
eourag'd.— For the original reading, *' new-added," Dyce 
and Singer independently suggested "new-aided," which 
is plausible if any change be called for. Collier's MS. 
Corrector has *'nevr-hearted," which Craik adopts. 

237. Line 228: Which we will NIOOARD with a little rest. 
—Craik remarks that this is probably the only instance 
in the language of niggard as a verb; but Rolfe points 
out another in Sonnet i. 12: 

And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 

238. Line 281: Farewell, ^ood Jfe«ra2a/—Hanmer would 
read "If out, farewell," and Walker, Fare you well 

289. Line 256: Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes a 
while, (frc— F. 2 muddles the passage as follows: 

Canst thou hold up thy instrument a straine or two, • 

And touch thy heavy eyes a*while. 

24a Line 272: Where I left reading.— Compare North 
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(Life of Brutus): "Brutus was a careful i man, and slept 
very little, both for that his diet was moderate, as also 
because he was continually occupied. He never slept in 
the daytime, and in the night no longer then the time 
he was driven to bo alone, and when everybody else took 
their rest. But now whilst he was in war, and his head 
ever busily occupied to think of his affalrB and what 
would happen, after he had slumbered a little after 
supper, he spent all tlie rest of the night in dispatching 
of his weightiest causes; and after he had taken order 
for them, if he had any leisure left him, he would read 
some book till the third watch of the night, at what 
time the captains, petty captains, and colonels* did use 
to come to him. So, being ready to go into Europe, one 
night very late (when all the camp took quiet rest) as he 
was in his tent with a little light, thinking of weighty 
matters, he thought he heard one come in to him, and 
casting his eye towards the door of his tent, that he saw a 
wonderful strange and monstrous shape of a body coming 
towards him, and said never a word. So Brutus boldly 
asked what he was, a god or a man, and what cause 
brought him thither? The spirit answered him, ' I am thy 
evil spirit, Brutus: and thou shalt see me by the city of 
Philippes.' Brutus being no otherwise afraid, replied 
again unto it: 'Well, then I shall see thee again.' The 
Spirit presently vanished away : and Brutus called his 
men unto him, who told him that they heard no noise, 
nor saw any thing at all " (p. 136). 

See also the Life of Caesar: "he thought he heard a 
noise at his tent-door, and looking towards the light of 
the lamp that waxed very dim, he saw a horrible vision 
of a man, of a wonderfuU greatness and dreadful look, 
which at the first made him marvellously afraid. But when 
he saw that it did him no hurt, but stood by his bed-side, 
and said nothing; at length he asked him what he was. 
The image answered him: 'I am thy ill AngeU. Brutus, 
and thou shalt see me by the City of Philippes. ' Then 
Brutus replied again, and said, 'Well, I shall see then.* 
Therewithal, the spirit presently vanished from him" 
(pp. 103, 104). 

Concerning the introduction of the Qhost. Ulrici (Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Art) asks: "What can justify appari- 
tions and spirits in an historical drama? And in any 
case, why is it that the ghost of Ciesar appears to Brutua, 
whose designs, apparently at least, are pive and noble, 
rather than to Cassius, his sworn enemy? Because, 
though they appear to be such, they are not so in reality: 
the design is not really pure which has for its first step so 
arrogant a violation of right Moreover, Cassar had beeo 
more deeply wronged by Brutus than by CSasaius. Brutus, 
like Coriolanus, had trampled under foot the tenderest 
and noblest alfections of humanity for the sake of the 
phantom honour of free citizenship. Brutus, lastb*, was 
the very soul of the conspiracy; if his mental energies 
should be paralysed, and his strong courage unnerved, 
the whole enterprise must fail And so, in truth, it went 
to pieces, because it was against the will of history— tliat 
is, against the eternal counsels of Ck>d. It was to signify 

1 That is, fuU of care. Compare Richard III. i. 3. 83. 84: 
By Him that rais'd me to thb cartful heii^ht 
From that contented hap which I enjoy 'd. 
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this great lesson that Shakespeare introduced the ghost 
npon the stage. Only once, and with a few pregnant 
words, does the spirit appear; but he is constantly hover- 
ing in the background, like a dark thunder-cloud, and is, 
as it were, the offended and threatening spirit of history 
Itself. It ifi with the same purpose that Shakespeare has 
introduced spectral apparitions into another of his his- 
torical pieces— Richard III. Both dramas belong to the 
same historical grade; they both represent important 
tuming-pofnta in the history of the world— the close of 
sn old, and the commencement of a new state of things— 
and in such times the guiding finger of God is more 
obyiously apparent than at others." 

ACJT V. Scene 1. 

241. Line 14: Their bloody sign of battle is hung out.— 
North (life of Brutus) says: "The next morning, by break 
of day, the signal of battle was set out in Brutus' and 
OutiW camp, which was an arming scarlet coat " (p. 139X 

S4S. Line 20: I do not cross you; but I will do so.— The 
American editor Hudson explains the line thus: "That is, 
'I will do aa I have said,' not ' I will cross you.' At this 
time Octavlua was but twenty-one yean old, and Antony 
was old enough to be his father. . . . The text gives 
the right taste of the man, who always stood firm as a 
post against Antony, till the latter finally knocked him- 
self to pieces against him." Mr. Aldis Wright also believes 
that the passage is intended "to bring out the character 
of Octavins, which made Antony yield." To this Kolfe 
replies: "We mfty be alone in our opinion (the editors 
generally make no comment here), but we believe that 
both Hudson and Wright are wrong. We can see neither 
truth nor point In saying 'I do not cross you, but I will 
do what you say crosses you.' We take it that Octavius 
yields to Antony, and does it readily, with a play upon 
cross; 'I do not cross you (in Antony's sense of the word), 
but I trill cross you (in the sense of crossing over to the 
other side of the field);' and with the word he does cross 
over. According to Plutarch he commanded the left 
wing, and this makes the play agree with the history. It 
is also confirmed by the context So far fi-oro setting 
himself in opposition to Antony, Octavius in liis very next 
speech asks the former whether they shall give sign of 
battle, and when Antony says no he at once accepts this 
decision and gives orders accordingly." 

t41 Line S4: But for your words, they rob the Htbla 
VBBS.—Hybta in SicUy was proverbial in ancient times 
for its honey. We have another allusion to it in I. Henry 
IV. L 2. 47: "the honey of Hybla." 

244. Line 44 : YOU fiattertrs /—Some editors drop you 
for the sake of the metre. 

245. Line 68: Ccssai^s three mid thirty wounds. —Theo- 
bald changed this to "three and tv>enty" the number 
given by Plutarch and Suetonius; but Shakespeare is 
careless in these numerical matters. 

248L Line 60: die more HONOURABLY. —The Pf. have 
"more honourable;" but this is probably a misprint for 
" more honaurablie. " 

247. line 61: A PSEVISH schoolboy, worthless qf such 



Aoruntr.— As Dyce (Glossary) remarlcs: " Peevish appears 
to have generally siguifled during Shakespeare's days 
' silly, foolish, trifling,' <ftc. though no doubt the word was 
formerly used, as now, in the sense ef 'pettish, perverse,' 
Ac. " For a very clear instance of the former sense (which 
some have been inclined to doubt) see I. Henry VI. v. 3. 
185, 186, where, to Suffolk's suggestion that Margaret shall 
send a kiss to the King as a "loving token," she replies: 

I will not so presume 
To send such/enorA tokens to a king'. 

248. Line 80: our FORMER ^ns^n. — Howe changed 
former to foremost (as in the corresponding passage in 
North's Plutarch quoted below), and Collier's MS. Correc- 
tor to forward; but other examples of this use of former 
have been cited by Dyce and others. 

On the passage, compare North (Life of Brutus): "When 
they raised their Camp, there came two Eagles that flying 
with a marvellous force, lighted upon two of xhe foremost 
Ensigns, and always followed the soldiers, which gave 
them meat, and fed them, untill they came near to the 
city of Philippes ; and there one day only before the 
battle, they both flew away " (p. 187X 

248. Line 97: Let's reason with the toorst that may 
bi(faU.—3ee the life of Brutus: "There Cassius began to 
speak first, and said: 'The gods grant us, O Brutus, that 
this day we may win the field, and ever after to live all 
the rest of our life quietly one with another. But sith 
the gods have so ordained it, that the greatest and 
chiefest things amongst men are most uncertain, and 
that if the battle fall out otherwise to-day than we wish 
or look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art thou 
then determined to do, to fly, or die?' Brutus answered 
him, being yet but a young man, and not over greatly 
experienced in the world, 'I trust (I know not how) a 
certain rule of philosophy, by the which I did greatly 
blame and reprove Cato for Idlling himself, as being no 
lawful nor godly act, touching the gods: nor concerning 
men, valiant; not to give place and yield to divine 
providence, and not constantly and patiently to take 
whatsoever it pleaseth him to send us, but to draw back 
and fly: but being now in the midst of the danger, I am 
of a contrary mind. For if it be not the will of God that 
this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more 
for hope, ... but will rid me of this miserable world, 
and content me with my fortune' " (p. 140). 

86a Line 101: Even by the rule of that philosophy, Ac— 
The passage reads thus in F. 1: 

Euen by the rule of that Philosophy. 

By which I did blame Cato. for the death 

Which he did giue himselfe, I know not how: 

But I do finde it Cowardly, and vile. 

For feare of whAt niiipht fall, so to preuent 

The time of life, arming my selfe with patience. 

To stay the prouldence of some high Powers, 

That ffoueme vs below. 

It has been pointed in various ways by the modem 
editors. Knight and Dyce make 1 know not how . . . 
the time of lif^ a parenthesis. Craik connects / know iwt 
how, <ftc. with the preceding words: " I knoto not how it 
is, but 1 do find it, by the rule of that philosophy, Ac., 
cowardly and vile, Ac." The Cambridge editors follow 
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Craik. Collier pate a period after himself, as In the text 
This seems the simplest arrangemeut. the meaning being: 
" I am determined to do, or act, by the rule qf that philo- 
»ophy, &c" Then he adds: "I know not why, but I 
think it eoieardly to commit suicide for fear of what may 
happen— rather arming mytel/ to endure whaterer fate 
may have in store for me. To stay of course means " to 
await." 

251. Line 106: The TIME cf life, —lliat iB, "the fuU 
time," *'the normal period <{^ life;" but Collier's MS. 
Corrector, in his meddlesome way, changes time to term, 
and in the next line he reads thote high powers, which is 
a trifle more plausible. 

262. Line 111: No, Catsius, no! &c.— Craik remarks: 
"There has been some controversy about the reasoning 
of Brutus in this dialogue. Both Steeveus and Malone 
conceive tliat there is an inconsistency between what he 
here says and his previous declaration of his determina- 
tion not to follow the example of Cato. But how did 
Cato act? He slew himself that he might not witness 
and outlive the fall of Utica. Tills was, merely ' for fear 
of what might fall,' to anticipate the end of life. It did 
not follow that it would be wrong, in the opinion of 
Brutus, to commit suicide in order to escape any certain 
and otherwise inevitable calamity or degradation, such 
as being led in triumph through the streeto of B.ome by 
Oetavius and Antony." 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

263. —With this and the following short scenes, compare 
the Life of Brutus in North's Plutarch: "Then Brutue 
prayed Cawiue he might have the leading of the right 
wing, the which men thought was far meeter for Caseitu, 
both because he was the elder man, and also for that he 
had the better experience. But yet ComiM gave it him, 
and willed that Meseala (who had charge of one of the 
warlikest legions they had) should be also in that wing 
with Bruttis. ... In the meantime Bruttu, that led 
the right wing, sent little bills to the colonels and cap- 
tains of private bands, in the which he wrote the word of 
the battle." 

"First of all, he (Cassius) was marvellous angry to see 
how Brutua' men ran to give charge upon their enemies, 
and tarried not for the word of the battle, nor command- 
ment to give charge: and it grieved him beside, that after 
he had overcome them, his men fell straight to spoil, and 
were not careful to compass in the rest of the enemies 
behind: but with tarrying too long also, more than 
through the valiantness or foresight of the captains his 
enemies, Caseiui found himself compassed in with the 
right wing of his enemy's army. Whereupon his horse- 
men brake immediately, and fled for life towards the sea. 
Furthermore, perceiving his footmen to give ground, he 
did what he could to keep them from flying, and took 
an ensign from one of the ensign-bearers that fled, and 
stuck it fast at his feet: although with much ado he could 
scant keep his own guard together. So Caeriue himself 
was at length compelled to fly, with a few about him, 
unto a little hill, from whence they might easily see 
what was done in all the plain: howbeit Caeeiue himself 
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saw nothing, for his sight was very bad, saving that he 
saw (and yet with much ado) how the enemies spoiled his 
camp before his eyes. He saw also a great troupe ul 
horsemen, whom Brutus sent to aid him, and thought 
that they were his enemies that followed him: bat 
yet he sent Tititinius, one of them that was with him, 
to go and know what they were. Brutus' hoisemen 
saw him coming afar off, whom when they knew that he 
was one of CasHitis' chiefest friends, they shouted out for 
joy, and they that were familiarly acquainted with hhn 
lighted from their horses, and went and embraced him. 
The rest compassed him in round about on horsebadc. 
with songs of victory, and great rushing of th^ har- 
ness, so that they made all the field ring again for joy. 
But this marred all. For Castius, thhiking indeed that 
Titinnitu was taken of the enemies, he then spake these 
words: 'Desiring too much to live, I have lived to see one 
of my best friends taken, fur my sake, before my face.' 
After that, he got into a tent where nobody was, and 
took Pifidartis with him, one of his bondsmen whom he 
reserved ever for such a pinch, since the cursed battle of 
the Pabtuians, where Crassus^ was slain, though he not- 
withstanding scaped from that overthrow: but Uien, cast- 
ing his cloak over his head, and holding out his bai« 
neck unto Pindarus, he gave him his head to be stri<^eD 
olf. So the head was found severed from the body: hat 
after that time Pindarus was never seen more. Where- 
upon some took occasion to say that he had slain his 
master without his commandment By and by they knew 
the horsemen that came towards them, and might see 
Titinnius crowned with a garland of triumph, who came 
before with great speed unto Cassius. But when he per- 
ceived, by the cries and tears of his friends which tor- 
mented themselves, the misfortune that had chanced to 
his captain Cassius by mistaking, he drew out his sword, 
cursing himself a thousand times that he had tarried 
so long, and slew himself presently in the field. Brutus 
in the meantime came forward still, and understood also 
that Cassius had been overthrown: but he knew nothing 
of his death till he came very near to his camp. So 
when he was come thither, after he had lamented the 
death of Cassius, calling him the last of all the Bomans. 
being unpossible that Rome should ever breed again ao 
noble and valiant a man as he: he caused his body to be 
buried, and sent it to the city of Thassos, fearing lest hia 
funerals within the camp should cause great disorder." . . 
"There was the son of Marcus Cato slain, valiantly 
fighting among the lusty youths. For notwithstanding 
that he was very weary and over-harried, yet would he 
not therefore fly; but manfully fighting and laying aboat 
him, telling aloud his name, and also his father's name, at 
length he was beaten down amongst many other dead 
bodies of his enemies, which he had slain round about 
him. So there were slain in the field all the chiefest 
gentlemen and nobility that were in his army, who val- 
iantly ran into any danger to save Brutus' life: amongst 
whom there was one of Brutu^ friends called Lucilius, 
who seeing a troupe of barbarous men making no reckon- 
ing of all men else they met in their way, but going all 
together right against Brutus, he determined to atay them 

1 Misprinted " Castius" in the ed. of t6j6. 
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with the haunl of his life, and being left behind, told them 
that he was Bruttu: and because they should believe him, 
he prayed them to bring him to Antonitu, for he said he 
was afraid of Ccemr, and that he did trust Antoniug 
better. These barbarous men, being very glad of this 
good hap. and thinking themselves happy men, they 
carried him in the night, and sent some before unto An^' 
touiiUy to tell him of their coming. He was marvellous 
glad of it, and went out to meet them that brought him. 
... In the meantime Lueiliiu was brought to him, 
who stoutly with a bold countenance said: *Antonius, 1 
dare assure thee, that no enemy hath taken nor shall take 
Marcus Brutus alive, and I beseech God keep him from 
that fortune: for wheresoever he be found, alive or dead, 
he will be found like himself.' . . . Lueiluu' words 
made them all amazed that heard him. AiUanius on the 
other side, looking upon all them that had brought him, 
said unto them: * My companions, I think ye are sorry you 
have failed of your purpose, and that you think this man 
hath done you great wrong: but I assure you, you have 
taken a better booty than tliat you followed. For instead 
of an enemy, you have brought me a friend: and for my 
part, if you had brought me Brutus alive, truly I cannot 
tell what I should have done to him. For I had rather 
have such men my friends than mine enemies. Then he 
embraced LueUius, and at that time delivered him to one 
of liis friends in custody; and LucUius ever after served 
him faithfully, even to his death." 

"Furthermore, BnUus thought that there was no great 
number of men slain in battle: and to know the truth of 
it, there was one called StatUius, that promised to go 
through his enemies, for otherwise it was impossible to 
^o see their camp: and from thence, if all were well, he 
would lift up a torch-light in the air, and then return 
sgain with speed to him. The torch-light was lift up as 
lie had promised, for Statiiius went thither. Now Brutus 
aeebig Statiiius tarry long after that, and that he came 
not sgain, he said: 'If Statiiius be alive, he will come 
sgsin.' But his evil fortune was such that, as he came 
back, he lighted into his enemies' hands and was slain. 
Now the night being far spent, Brutus as he sat bowed 
towards CUtta , one of his men, and told him somewhat in 
his ear: the other answered him not, but fell a-weeping. 
Thereupon he proved Dardanus, and said somewhat also 
to him: at length he came to VblumntiM himself, and speak- 
ing to him In Greek, prayed him for the studies' sake 
which brought them acquainted together, that he would 
help him to put his hand to his sword, to thrust it in him 
to kiU him. Vclumnius denied his request, and so did many 
others: and amongst the rest, one of them said, there was 
no tarrying for them there, but that they must needs fly. 
Then Brutus, rising up, 'We must fly indeed, but it must 
be with our hands, not with our feet.' Then taking every 
man by the hand, he said these words unto them with a 
cheerful countenance: 'It rejoiceth my heart, that none 
of my friends hath failed me at my need, and I do not 
ciMnplaln of my fortune, but only for my country's sake: 
for as for me, I think myself happier than they that have 
overcome, considering that I leave a perpetual fame of 
virtue and honesty, the which our enemies the con- 
querors shall never attain unto by force or money; neither 
can let their posterity to say that they, being naughty 



and unjust men, have slain good men, to usurp tyranni- 
cal power not pertaining to them.' Having so said, he 
prayed every man to shift for himself, and then he went 
a little aside with two or three only, among the which 
Straio was one, with whom he came flrst acquainted by 
th9 study of rhetoric. He came as near to him as he 
could, and taking his sword by the hilt with both his 
hands, and falling down upon the point of it, ran himself 
through. Others say that not he, but Strato (at his re- 
quest) held the sword in his hand, and turned his head 
aside, and that Brutus fell down upon it, and so ran him- 
self through, and died presently. Msssala, that had been 
Brutus' great friend, afterwards became Oetamus Ccesar's 
friend: so, shortly after, Ccesar being at good leisure, he 
brought Strato, Brutus^ friend unto him, and weeping 
said: * Ccesar, behold, here is he that did the last service 
to my Brutus.' Catsar welcomed him at that time, and 
afterwards he did him as faithful service In all his affairs 
as any Gbscian else he had about him, until the battle 
of ACTIUM " (pp. 140-151). 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

264. Line 41: Now be a freeman.— We have printed 
freeman here as one word, as it is no doubt equal to the 
Latin libertus or libertinus, the equivalent of freedvuin, 
Cs. a slave who has obtained or been given his freedom. 
Compare what Pindarus says below (line 47X So, I am 
free; by which he means, apparently, that he has obtained 
his freedom through the death of Cassius. 

In the passage above, iii. 2. 25, "to live all free m^n," 
where some editors hyphen free men, as if it were equal to 
the Latin liberti, we prefer to print the words free uien 
as two words ; free having the ordinary sense of one who 
enjoys lib«ty but is not, necessarily, a liberated slave.— 

F. A. M. 

266. Line 48: here, take thou the BILTS.— Bolfe notes 
that Shakespeare uses hilts with reference to a single 
weapon five times, hilt three times. For another instance 
of the plural, see Richard III. L 4. 160: "with the hUU 
of thy sword." 

268. Line 61: As in thy red rays thou dost sink to niqht. 
—Some editors read to-night, but Craik well says that "a 
far nobler sense is given to the words by taking sink to 
night to be an expression of the same kind as sink to rest." 
There is no hyphen in the Ff. 

267. Line 86: BtU hold thee, take this garland on thy brow. 
—Here the analogy of other passages shows that Craik is 
wrong in making hold thee e<iuivalent to hUd, in i. S. 117 
above (see note 81), meaning "but AoM " or "but stop;" 
and that it is rather to be interpreted, as Dyce gives it. 
as "but have thou, receive thou." Compare Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. 4. 17: "hold thee that to drink ;" and Win- 
ter's Tale, iv. 4. 661: "yet hold thee, there's some boot" 
In these passages, as in sundry others, thee seems to be 
colloquially used for '*thou." 

26& Line 09 : The last qf aU the Romans.—TLowe, whom 
Dyce follows and defends, reads " Thou last," &c. Xorth 
(see extract above) has the expression the last of all the 
Romans; and though it does not occur in an apostrophe, 
as here, it is probable that Shakespeare copied it. Rlie- 
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torically the old reading is quite as appropriate as the 
modem one. 

259. Line 104: to TuASSOS »etvd hia 6ody.— The Ff. hare 
TharguSf which is obviously' a misprint for ThcuwH, the 
form in North, though Thasog, which the Cambridge ^- 
tors substitute, is the classical form of the name. Thatos 
was an island in the iEgean Sea. 

260. Line 105: His FUNERALS.— North uses the plural, 
which is also found in Titus Andronicus, i. 1. 381. Else- 
where Shakespeare has funeral, except in the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, i. 1. 14: 

Turn melancholy forth to/untrais, 
where it is a true plural. On the other hand, Shake- 
speare uses nuptial for nuptUiU several times. See Much 
Ado, note 268. 

ACT V. ScENK 4. 

281. Line 2: What boitard doth }u>t 1 x.t, "Who so base, 
so false to his ancestry, that he doth not?" See note 217 
above. 

262. Line 17: I'll teU the newt.— The Folio reading is 
" I'le tell thee newes;" corrected by Pope. 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

268. Line 19: And, this kutniglU, here inPhilippiJleldt. 
—Compare North (Life of Cniiar): "The second battle 
being at hand, this spirit appeared again unto him, but 
spake never a word. Thereupon BrtUue, knowing that he 
should die, did put himself to all hazard in battle, but 
yet fighting could not be slain " (p. 104). See also Life of 
Brutus: "The Eomans called the valley between both 
camps, the Philippian Fields " (p. 187). 

264. Line 83: FaretoeU to thee l-oo, Strato.—CouiUry- 
men, <&c.— The Ff. read: "Farewell to thee, to Strato, 
countrymen;" which was corrected by Theobald. 

265. Line 62 :Ay,if Menala will prefer me to you.— 
Prefer seems to have been the usual phrase for recom- 
mending a servant. Compare Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, ii. 21. 1: "And If it be said, that tlie cure of 
men's minds belongeth to sacred divinity, it is most true; 
but yet moral philosophy may be prt/erred unto her as 
a wise servant and humble handmaid." 

266. Line 68: Thia wae the ntibUet Rotnan of them all- 



Compare North (Life of Brutus): **For it was said that 
AntoHius spake it openly divers times, that he thought, 
that of all them that had slain Ceeaar, there was none bat 
Brutue only that was moved to do it, as thinking the act 
commendable of itself : but that all the other conapira- 
tors did conspire his death for some private malice or 
envy, that they otherwise did bear unto him " (p. 190). 

267. Line 71 : He only, in a OSMERAL honest thought, ^bc— 
Craik follows Collier's MS. Corrector in reading **%ffener- 
oua honest thought;" but general is simply an anticipa- 
tion of "to all." 

268. Line 73: Hie l^e was gentle, and the dements, Ac- 
There is a passage resembling this in Drayton's poem. 
The Barons' Wars, published in 1608; and, before the date 
of the play was proved to be as early as 1601, it waa a 
question whether Drayton or Shakespeare was the bor- 
rower. If either, it must have been the former; but 
allusions to the well-balanced mingling of the four ele- 
ments (fire, air, earth, and water) to produce the perfec- 
tion of humanity, are conunon in writers of the time. 
Compare, for instance, Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, IL 
3 : " A creature of a most perfect and divine temper, one 
in whom the humours and elements are peaeeabiy mH, 
without emulation of precedency." 

It may be noted that the passage in Drayton, as 
printed in 1603 and in all the subsequent editions bef<tte 
1610, reads as follows : 

Such one he was, of him we boldly say. 

In whose rich soul all sovereign powers did suit. 

In whom in peace th' elements all lay 

So mixt, as none could soirereignty impute; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey; 

His lively temper was so absolute. 

That 't seemed when heaven his model first began. 

In him it showed perfection in a man. 

In the edition of 1610 it takes the following shape, whidh, 
it will be seen, bears a somewhat closer resemblance to 
the passage in Julius Caesar: 

He was a roan (then boldly dare to say) 
In whose rich soul the virtues well did suit. 
In whom so mixt the elements did lay 
That none to one could sovereignty impute; 
As all did govern, so did all obey: 
He of a temper was so absolute. 
As that it seemed, when Nature him began. 
She meant to show all that might be in man. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN JULIUS CAESAR 

Note.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets Immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act 8c. Line 
Across I (adv.).. ii. 1 240 



1 — folded (of arms), also in Lu- 
crece, 1602; used in four pawages 
— from side to side; used as prep. 
in Winter's Tale. ir. 4. IS. 



Act So. Line 


Act Sc Line 


Afloat* Iv. 8 222 


Amance4 iv. 1 43 


Airless L 3 94 

Alchemy* i. 8 159 


Awl i. 1 25 






* — league, confederacy; — dif- 






8 Sonnet Uxx. 9. 


uaed frequent^': — marriage, six 


8 Bonnet xxxiii. 4; cxiv. 4. 


times. 


158 





ActScUxM 
Bang (sub.).... iiL 3 20 
*Barren-8plrited iv. 1 96 
Basis* iii. 1 115 



ft — pedef tal ; — foandatkn, 
occurs five time& 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO JULIUS C^SAR 



Act Be. Line 
Boundi iv. 3 221 

Cliew« L 2 171 

*Chimne>-toptS L 1 44 

*CIimber-upward u. 1 23 

Cobbler I. 1 11,23 

Couchlng« ia 1 36 

Crimaoued iii. 1 206 

Cynic iv, 3 133 

Disconsolate... v. 3 66 
Drowsily iv. 8 240 

Engsgements.. iL 1 807 

*FaIling-BicJmes8 L 2. 266,268 
Fearf ul&esB. . . . i. 1 80 
Ferret (adj.). . . L 2 186 

Former^ v. 1 80 

Freeman^ v. 3 41 

Gusty L 2 100 

ifigh-sighted.. ii 1 118 

Honey-heavy.. IL 1 230 

Hooeyless v. 1 36 

*fioDoarable- 

dangerons. . . L 8 124 

*in-tempered.. iv. 3. 116,116 

1 - fated, destined. 
S Flsantively — to iwuder ; 
frequentlj ueed in iti ordinaxy 

* Ckimne^'t top oocun In III. 
Henry VI. t. «. 47. 

* — foremost; fnqnantly need 
in otherienaes. 

•Bee note 864. 



Act 8c. Line 

Improve ii. l 159 

Indiiferent*.... i. 3 116 

iQSuppressive.. iL 1 134 

Intermit L 1 60 

Laugher? 1, 2 72 

Letlie» ili. 1 206 

Limitations... iL 1 283 

Low-crooked., iii. 1 43 

Mender. L 1 16 

*New-added... iv. 3 209 

New-fired 10.... iL 1 332 

New-planted . . iU. 2 263 

Niggard (vb. tr.) iv. 3 228 

Nimblenesa.... iv. 3 202 

*NobIest-mlnded" L 3 122 

Noonday L 8 27 

Noted" iv. 3 2 

Obscurely i>... L 2 328 

Outlawry iv. 8 173 



* — of no moment; used else- 
where in other senseii. 

7 Lover's Ck)mplaiot, 134. 

B Used figuratiTcly — death; 
— oblivion, in four other pas- 
sages; — the river of that name, 
in Hamlet, i. 8. 33. 

* — restriction; — appointed 
time, in Coriolanus, ii. 8. 14S. 

10 Bonnet cliii. 9. 

11 Noblt-mimUd occurs in I. 
Henry VI.iv.4.87; Tit. And.Ll. «». 

la- BURmatiied; this verb is 
used in Tarious senses elsewheie. 

U — indirectly; —darkly, out 
of sight, in Luorece, ISBO. 



Act Sc. Line 

Over-earnest., iv. 3 122 

Path (verb).... iL 1 83 

Phantasms.... ii. 1 66 

Posture" V. 1 33 

Pr«tor i\- 8 1*3 

I IL 4 86 

Pre-formed.... L 3 67 

Pre-ordinance . iii. 1 38 

/iv. 1 17 

Proscription ..-jiv. 8 173, 

( 178, 180 

Protester L 2 74 

Pulpit JiU. 180.84. 

^ (229,236,250 

Purgers iL 1 180 

Babblement... L 2 246 

Kecover" L 1 28 

Becreate !«.... iii. 2 266 

EentiT UL 2 179 

Replication!*.. L 1 61 

Rlieumy ii. 1 266 

Round !• iL 1 24 

Ruddy iL 1 289 

Sacriflcers ii. 1 166 

Sleek-headed.. L 2 108 

Smatch v. 6 46 



14 — direction, nature. 

IS— to cover again; used fre- 
quently in various other senses. 

i« Venus and Adonis, 1009. 

IT — a breach. 

18 _ tvrerberation ; —reply, oc- 
curs three times. 

10 — step of a ladder. 

159 



Act Sc. Line 

Soundlessso.... v. 1 36 

Stare^i iv. 3 280 

Stingless v. 1 36 

Strange-disposed i. 8 38 

Sweaty^ i. 2 247 

•Sword-hilta . . v. 6 28 

Tag-rag (adj.).. L 2 260 

Torch-light.... v. 6 2 

♦True-flxed... iii. 1 61 

Unassailable., iii. 1 69 

Uuderlings.... L 2 141 

Unpurged iL 1 266 

Unscorched.... L 3 18 

Untouched 2» . . ili. 1 142 

Untrod UL 1 186 

Upmost ii. 1 24 

Villager L 2 172 

Void** ii. 4 37 

Wafture U. 1 246 

Whizzing iL 1 44 

WrathfuUy.... ii. 1 172 



90 —dumb; occurs in Sonn.lxxx. 
10 — unfathomable. 

21 Bs to stand on end ; tip-stor- 
imot in this sense, occurs in The 
Tempest, i. 1 213. 

S3— wet with perspiration: used 
flguratirely in Hamlet, i. 1. 77 — 
toilsome. 

88 _ uninjured ; occun in Rich. 
III. iiL 7. 18-unmenUoned. 

S4 » open; — null, in III. 
Heuy VI. ili. 3. 143 : - dcaUtute 
of, in four other passages. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

ViNCENTio, Duke of Vienna. 

Angelo, the deputy in the Duke's absence. 

EscALus, an ancient lord, joined with Angelo in the government. 

Claudio, a young gentleman. 

Lucio, a fantastic. 

Two other Grentlemen. 

Provost. 

Thomas, 1^ . 

Peter, j 

A Justice. 

Varrius. 

Elbow, a simple constable. 

Froth, a foolish gentleman. 

PoMPBY, servant to Mistress Overdone 

Abhorson, an executioner. 

Barnardins, a dissolute prisoner. 

Isabella, sister to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 
Juliet, beloved of Claudio. 
Francisca, a nun. 
Mistress Overdone, a bawd. 

Lords, Officers, Citizens, Boy, and Attendants. 



Scene — Vienna. 



Historic Period ; The historic period is indefinite. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
The time of action consists of four days. Mr. Daniel thus divides them : — 



Day 1: Act I. Scene 1 may be taken as a kind of pre- 
lude, after which some little interval must 
be supposed in order to permit the new 
governors of the city to settle to their 
work. The rest of the play is comprised 
in three consecutive days. 
162 



Day 2: Commences with Act I. Scene 2 and eods 

with Act IV. Scene 2. 
Day 3: Commences in Act IV. Scene 2 and ends 

with Act IV. Scene 4. 
Day 4: Includes Act IV. Scenes 5 and 6, and the 

whole of Act V. , which is in one scene only. 
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MEASUEE FOE MEASUEE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Measure for Measure was first printed in 
the Folio of 1623. No external evidence as 
to its date has been found, and the internal 
evidence is both slight and doubtful lyrwhitt 
considered that two passages in the early part 
of the play contain an allusion to the de- 
meanour of James I. on his entry into Eng- 
land at the time of his accession in 1603. In 
i 1. 68-73 the Duke says: 

1 11 privily away. I love the people, 
But do not love to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause and Aves vehement ; 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it. 

Again, in iL 4. 24-30 it is observed by 
Angelo: 

So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons; 
Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
By which he should revive: and even so 
The general, subject to a well-wish'd king, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence, where their untaught love 
Must needs appear offence. 

"I cannot help thinking," says Tyrwhitt, 
'Hhat Shakspeare, in these two passages, in- 
tended to flatter the unkingly weakness of 
James the First, which made him so impa- 
tient of the crowds that flocked to see him, 
especially upon his first coming, that, as some 
historians say, he restrained them by a pro- 
clamation." The Old-Spelling editors quote 
in their notes the following corroborative pas- 
sage: '*But our King coming through the 
North (Banquetting, and Feasting by the 
way) the applause of the people in so obse- 
quious, and submissive a manner (still ad- 
miring Change) was checkt by an honest plain 
Soottman (unused to such humble acclama- 



tions) with a Prophetical expression; This 
people will spoyl a gud King. The King as 
unused, so tired with multitudes, especially 
in his Hunting (which he did as he went) 
caused an inhibition to be published, to re- 
strain the people from Hunting Him. Hap- 
pily being f earfull of so great a Concourse, as 
this Novelty produced, the old Hatred betwixt 
the Borderers not forgotten, might make him 
apprehend it to be of a greater extent: though 
it was generally imputed to a desire of enjoy- 
ing his Recreation without interruption" 
(Arthur Wilson's History of Great Britain, 
1653, p. 3). Other passages which have been 
conjectured to contain historical allusions are 
L 2. 5: "Heaven grant us its peace;" and 
i. 2. 83: "What with the war, what with the 
sweat;" the last clause having perhaps some 
reference to the " sweating sickness " or plague, 
which in 1603 carried off more than 30,000 
people in London; and the allusions to "peace** 
and "war*' having perhaps some reference to 
the war with Spain, which came to an end in 
the autunm of 1604. All this is vague enough, 
but it may be said to lend a little colour to 
the theory which places the date of the play 
in 1603 or early in 1604. At all events, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Measure for 
Measure belongs to a late, but not the latest, 
period of Shakespeare's work — to the period 
with which all its characteristics link it, the 
period of Hamlet, of Othello, of Troilus and 
Cressida. 

The direct sources of the plot are Whet- 
stone's "endless comedy," The Right Excel- 
lent and Famous Historye of Promos and 
Oassandra, 1578, and the prose version of the 
same story by the same writer in The Hep- 
tameron of Civil Discourses, 1582. Whetstone 
himself derived his story from the Hecatom- 
mitbi of Giraldi Cinthio (Parte Seconda, Deca 
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ottava, novella v.).* The outline of Whet- 
stone's comedy may be given in the ** Argu- 
ment of the Whole History" prefixed by the 
author or his publisher. "In the cyttie of 
Julio (sometimes vnder the dominion of Cor- 
uinus, Kinge of Hungarie and Boemia) there 
was a law, that what man so euer committed 
adultery should lose his head, aifd the woman 
offender should weare some disguised apparel 
during her life, to make her infamously e noted. 
This seuere lawe, by the fauour of some merci- 
full magistrate, became little regarded vntill 
the time of Lord Promos auctority; who con- 
uicting a yong gentleman named Andrugio 
of incontinency, condemned both him and his 
minion to the execution of this statute. An- 
drugio had a very vertuous and beawtiful 
gentlewoman to his sister, named Cassandra: 
Cassandra to enlarge her brothers life, sub- 
mitted an humble petition to the Lord Promos: 
Promos regarding her good behauiours, and 
fantasying her great beawtie, was much de- 
lighted with the sweete order of her talke; 
anddoying good, that euiU might come thereof, 
for a time he repryu'd her brother; but, 
wicked man, touming his liking vnto vnlaw- 
fuU lust, he set downe the spoile of her honour 
raunsome for her brothers life. Chaste Cas- 
sandra, abhorring both him and his sute, by 
no perswasion would yeald to this raunsome: 
but in fine, wonne with the importunitye of 
hir brother (pleading for life) vpon these 
conditions she agreede to Promos; first that 
he should pardon her brother, and after marry 
her. Promos, as f eareles in promisse as care- 
lesse in performance, with sollemne vowe 
sygned her conditions: but worse then any in- 
fydel, his will satiafyed, he performed neither 
the one nor the other; for, to keepe his 
auctboritye vnspotted with fauour, and to 
preuent Cassandraes clamors, he oommaunded 
the gayler secretly to present Cassandra with 
her brothers head. The gayler, with* the out- 
cryes of Andrugio, abhorryng Promos lewde- 
nes, by the prouidence of Grod prouided thus 
for his safety. He presented Cassandra with 

1 Hecatommithi ouero Cento Norelle di M. Giovan- 
battiaU Oiraldi Cintblo. In Venesia, Appresso Enea de 
Alaris, MDLXXIHL Pp. 180-185. 

'Probably tbere la tome miaprint or omlaaion bere. 
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a felon's head newlie executed, who (lieing 
mangled, knew it not from her brother's, 
by the gayler who was set at libertie) -waa 
so agreeued at this trecher^^e, that, at the 
pointe to kyl her selfe, she spared that stroke 
to be auenged of Promos: and deuisyng a 
way, she concluded to make her fortim^ 
knowne vnto the kinge. She (executinge this 
resolution) was so highly fauoured of the 
king, that forthwith he hasted to do justice 
on Promos: whose judgement was, to marry e 
Cassandra, to repaire her erased^ honour; 
which donne, for his hainous offence he should 
lose his head. This maryage solempnised, Cas- 
saudra, tyed in the greatest bondes of affec- 
tion to her husband, became an earnest suter 
for his life: the kinge (tendringe the generall 
benefit of the common weale before her special 
ease, although he fauoured her much,) would 
not graunt her sute. Andrugio (disguised 
amonge the company) sorrowing the griefe of 
his sister, bewrayde his safetye, and craued 
pardon. The kinge, to renpwne the vertues of 
Cassandra, pardoned both him a&d Promos." 
It will be seen from this summary of the 
main part of the action that Shakespeare is 
indebted to Whetstone for the general frame- 
work of his plot; it will be seen equally that 
he has transformed the revolting incoherencies 
of the original story into a closely-knit, cred- 
ible, and artistic whole. Shakespeare's debt 
to the comedy of his predecessor, beyond the 
mere framework — the ground-plan of his build- 
ing — may be set down at practically nothing; 
Promos and Cassandra is a crude and shape- 
less cento of ill-digested material; a mere 
succession of heavy scenes set forth in jolting 
doggerel; bearing by no means so mudi rela- 
tion to the play of Shakespeare as the quar- 
ries at Carrara bear to the marbles of Michel- 
angelo. A quarry, a storehouse, we may call 
it: that at the very outside; but certainly 
nothing with any pretence to art or vitality, 
nothing with any right to exist on its proper 
merits. No hints towards the characteriza- 
tion of any of the dramatis person ae common 
to Shakespeare and to Whetstone could be 
found in the lifeless pages of the earlier play- 

s erased, i.e. broken, damaged. See Mlda. Night'a 
Dream, note 17. 
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Wright. Wherever for a moment there ia the 
smallest similarity in thought or word — and 
this is very seldom indeed, considering the 
strong similarity of the incidents — such like- 
ness is nothing more or less than inevitable, 
and exists simply in the most obvious truisms, 
so to speak, of natural action. In Cinthio's 
version of the story there are one or two 
natural touches, good enough, if he had seen 
them, to have suggested a thought to Shake- 
speare. Epitia, for instance, the Isabella of 
Measure for Measure, is spoken of as one to 
whom Philosophy had taught how the human 
soul should meet every hap (^'cui la Filoeofia 
haueua insegnato qual debbia essere Tanimo 
humauo in ogni fortuna"). Could anything 
truer be said of Isabella ? Altogether Cinthio 
ia very much more graphic and effective than 
Whetstone, either in the prose or poetry of 
his English imitator. Hazlitt, in his Shake- 
speare's Library, quotes two similar stories, 
told briefly and barely by Goulart, in his 
Admirable and Memorable Histories, 1607. 
Other such stories are known, some of them 
on historical evidence, such as the story of 
the governor of Flushing, in the old French 
chronicles. Perhaps, as has been suggested, 
the very story as we find it in Cinthio was 
based on an actual occurrence in the dark 
ages of the Italian despots. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Of the performance of Measure for Measure 
we have no record before the Kestoration; and 
when theatres were again licensed, the only 
form in which this play appeared on the stage 
was in the sadly-transformed shape of Dave- 
iianf s jumble of this play and Much Ado, called 
The Law against Lovers, which has already 
been alluded to in the Introduction to Much 
Ado (voL iv. p. 172). What amazing devil, as 
the late Charles Dickens would have said, pos- 
sessed Sir William Davenant to spoil two 
plays, so different in their nature but each so 
good of its kind, by jumbling them together, 
it is difficult to conceive. It is possible, if the 
tradition that Davenant was Shakespeare's 
aon be true, that he owed his father a grudge 
for begetting so extremely ill-looking an off- 
spring. If so, it must be owned that, in this 



deformation of two of his father's great works, 
he had his revenge ; for he has succeeded to a 
marvel in destroying all the comedy of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, while at the same time he 
enfeebled the serious and almost tragical 
interest of Measure for Measure. It may be 
as well to give a list of the Dramatis Personae 
of Davenant's play: 

The Duke op Savoy. 
Lord Anqelo, his deputy. 
Benedick, brother to Angelo. 

^''■*'«'' I hi. friend.. 

EscHALUS, a coumtellor. 

ClaudiOi in love with JuHetta. 

Provost. 

Friar Thomas. 

Bebnardinb, a prisoner. 

Jailor. 

Fool. 

Hangman. 

Beatrice, a great heiress. 

Isabella, aster to Claudio. 

JuuETTA, mistress to Claudio. 

Viola, sister to Beatrice, very young. 

Francisca, a nun. 

Scene: Turin. 

The first act follows the story of Measure for 
Measure pretty closely as far as the incidents 
go. The eflfect of the introduction of Bene- 
dick and Beatrice is that they are both entirely 
deprived of the wit and vivacity which charac> 
terized them in Shakespeare's Much Ado, 
while nearly all the beautiful poetry of Mea- 
sure for Measure is ruthlessly deformed into 
the dreariest prose-verse. 

For a specimen of Davenant's work Ke may 
take the following lines from the Duke's 
speech to Angelo in act i scene 1 : 

That victory gives me now free leisure to 
Pursue my old design of travelling; 
Whilst, hiding what I am, in fit disguise, 
I may compare the customs, prudent laws, 
And managements of foreign states with ours. 

The victory alluded to is that which Benedick 
has just won. The scraps of Shakespeare 
that are dragged in, whether from Much Ado 
or Measure for Measure, but especially from 
the former, seem sadly out of place. Here is 
a specimen of Davenant's originality. After 
a scene between Benedick and Beatrice, Viola, 
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who is the young sister of Beatrice, says to 
Benedick : 

Y' are welcome home, my lord. Hare you brotight 
Any pendants and fine fans from the wars? 

Ben, What, my sweet bud, you are grown to a 
blossom ! 

Vio. My sister has promised me that I shall be 
A woman, and that you shall make love to me, 
When you are old enough to have a wife. 

Ben. This is not a chip of the old block, but will 
prove 
A smart twig of the young branch. 

This wretched stuff is printed as yerse, though 
it is difficult to believe it was ever intended 
to be anything but prose. In the second act 
it is Benedick that pleads for the life of 
Olaudio. Again the scenes between Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, that are dragged in, serve 
merely to encumber the action without 
lightening the play. Davenant preserves the 
scene between Isabella and Angelo, carefully 
injuring if not utterly destroying, wherever 
he can, the poetry of Shakespeare's language. 
The second act concludes with a mutilated 
version of Angelo's soliloquy in act ii. scene 4 
of Shakespeare's play, the last four lines of 
which are thus improved by Davenant: 

The numerous subjects to a well-wisht King 
Quit their own home, and in rude fondness to 
His presence crowd, where their unwelcome love 
Does an ofifence, and an oppression proye. 

The third act goes straight on with the same 
scene (from Shakespeare), beginning with the 
entrance of Isabella. This is followed by a 
long scene between Benedick and Beatrice, in 
which Beatrice urges Benedick to steal his 
brother's signet, and so seal the pardon of 
Juliet and Claudio. Then Viola comes in and 
sings a song, apropos des boUes; after which 
Lucio and Balthazar persuade Beatrice that 
Benedick is in love with her. The extraor- 
dinary dulness of this scene, compared with 
the one it is founded on in Much Ado, is 
decidedly original. Then we go back to Mea- 
sure for Measure, and have a scene between 
Claudio and Isabella in prison; next to which 
comes an original scene, in which Benedick 
brings Beatrice the signed pardon for Juliet 
and Claudio, which he has obtained through 
Escalus. The act ends with a short scene in the 
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prison between Viola and Juliet, her ooosin. 
In this scene, short as it is, Davenant's genius 
will burst out, as witness the following de- 
scription by the innocent little Viol^ when 
speaking of the Jailor: 

The fellow looks like a man boil'd 
In pump- water. Is he married ? 

The beginning of the next act is apparently 
original. It appears that the Friar, i.e. the 
disguised Duke, is thwarting Benedick's 
scheme for the release of Juliet and Claudio, 
so he and Beatrice relieve their feelings by 
calling in Viola, who dances; the stage-direc- 
tion being Enter Viola dancing a saraband, 
awhile with castanietos. This is the scene 
which so much pleased the sapient and taste- 
ful Pepys, who says, under date February 
18th, 1661-2: "Saw *The Law against Lovers,' 
a good play, and well performed, especially 
the little girl's (whom I never saw act before) 
dancing and singing; and were it not for her 
the losse of Boxalana would spoil the house." 
Then we have a scrap of Pompey in the shape 
of the Fool, and another scrap from Shake- 
speare in the shape of a scene between the 
Duke and Lucio; and then a scene between 
Juliet and Isabella in prison, quite original, 
in which the author bursts into poetry and, 
shaking off the trammels of blank verse, in- 
dulges in rhymed couplets. Juliet thinks 
that Isabella might make the sacrifice asked 
by Angelo for daudio's sake, to which Isar 
bella pointedly answers that she had better 
make it herself: 

The good or ill redemption of his life 
Doth less concern his sister than his wife. 

Then we have more original elephantine play- 
fulness between Benedick and Beatrice. Then, 
after a brief return to Shakespeare in a scene 
between the Duke, Provost, and Bamardine, 
we have an original scene in which Claudio 
gives the Fool a thousand pieces of gold as a 
bribe to help Juliet to escape in a page's dress. 
He declines to attempt to escape himself. 
Juliet, not to be outdone in generosity, sends 
her Maid with a proposal to Claudio to escape 
by a window in her room with the connivance 
of the Provost's wife, but she is not to escape 
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heiself. All this is, I siippoee, to make the 
character of Claudio more sympathetic. Then 
we have a sort of parody in rhymed verse of 
the great scene between Angelo and Isabella, 
in which we find such gems of poetry as the 
following speech of Isabella: 

Catch fools in nets without a covert laid; 
Cao I, who see the treason, be betray'd? 

The effect of this exquisite couplet upon An- 
gelo is to make him completely change his 
tone, and to become suddenly virtuous, declar- 
ing that all that had happened before was 
only his fun. He never meant that Claudio 
should die; he never meant to make naughty 
proposals to Isabella. All that he meant was 
to propose honourable marriage. But Isabella 
is not to be taken in with these beautiful sen- 
timents; she remarks: 

If it be trae, you shall not be believ'd, 
Lest you should think me apt to be deceiVd. 

Then she goes out, leaving poor Angelojnavery 
forlorn condition, who comes to the conclusion 

Because she doubts my virtue I must die; 
Who did with vicious arts her virtue try. 

In the fifth act we have more singing, in which 
Beatrice, Benedick, and Viola all take part, 
supported by the Chorus; this musical enter- 
tainment being, as it appears, for the benefit 
of Angelo, in order to rouse him from his sup- 
posed anchoritic existence. • Then we begin to 
get serious again, and three servants come in, 
one after another, exhorting Angelo to "Arm, 
arm, my lord!'' for his brother is in open re- 
volt and is besieging the prison where Claudio 
and Juliet are confined. Now we have a great 
deal of excitement and something like a panto- 
mime rally by all the characters; and the play 
ultimately ends with the marriage of Angelo 
and Isabella! . They are kept in countenance 
by two other pairs of betrothed lovers. Bene- 
dick and Beatrice, and Claudio and Juliet. 
Lucio, who gets very waggish towards the 
end, is inclined to marry the Fool's grand- 
mother, but, finding she is dead, decides on 
remaining a bachelor. 

I have given a full account of Davenant's 
play, because few persons are likely to take 
the trouble to read it for themselves, and, un- 



less one does so, one might be deceived by the 
praises lavished on this contemptible work by 
contemporary and other critics. 

In 1700 at Lincoln's Inn Fields the version 
of this play by Charles Gildon, called Measure 
for Measure or Beauty the best Advocate was 
produced with the following cast: Angelo = 
Betterton, Claudio = Verbruggen, Duke = Ar- 
nold, £scalus= Berry, Isabella = Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Juliet = Mrs. Bowman. As in Dave- 
nanf s version, the scene was laid at Turin, 
and Balthazar figures among the Dramatis 
Personte. All the comic characters, including 
Lucio, are ruthlessly cut out. The title-page 
announces that the play was " Written origi- 
nally by Mr. Shakespear; and now very much 
altered; With additions of several Entertain- 
ments of Musick." There were no less than 
four of these Entertainments, with one of 
which the play concluded. Charles Gildon 
wrote several plays, but none of them were 
successful. Genest quotes two lines from the 
second act, where Angelo tells Isabella to meet 
him at the opera: 

Consider on it, and at ten this evenixig 

If you 11 comply, you '11 meet me at the Opera. 

This wretched production does not appear 
ever to have been revived, though the next 
mention of the play, under date December dth, 
1720, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, is " not acted 20 
years, Measure for Measure by Shakespeare," 
the following members of the cast being given : 
Duke = Quin, Angelo = Boheme, Claudio = 
Byan, Isabella = Mrs. Seymour. On this oc- 
casion it was acted eight times, and revived 
again on October 10th, 1721, when Genest 
gives C. Bullock as the representative of Lucio, 
which proves that it cannot have been Gil- 
don's version, as in that Lucio is omitted alto- 
gether. We may take it, therefore, that the 
performance in December, 1720, was the first 
revival of Shakespeare's play after the Eesto- 
ration. 

Quin was decidedly fond of the part of the 
Duke, which he played excellently, and he 
seems to have caused the piece to be revived, 
pretty nearly every season, at whatever theatre 
he happened to be; though it never was 
played more than once or twice during any 
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one season. On March 10th, 1737, Qiiin took 
his benefit as the Duke at Drury Lane, when 
Mrs. Gibber was Isabella, a part to which she 
Aeems to have been vei^* partial. That wretched 
oreature her husband, Theophilus Gibber, 
played Lucio at least on one occasion, January 
26th, 1738, when, for the first time. Elbow is 
mentioned in the cast, his repnesentative being 
Harper. Mrs. Gibber took her benefit as 
Isabella on April 12th of the same year. On 
January 4th, 1744, Mrs. Pritchard made her 
first appearance as Isabella at Govent Grarden. 
She ultimately succeeded Mrs. Gibber in this 
rdle. At Govent Garden, April 11th, 1746, 
Measure for Measure was represented for the 
benefit of Havard and Berry, "not acted 6 
years," when Mrs. Woffington played Isabella 
for the first time; and she repeated the part 
on more than one occasion, though it could 
not have been a very suitable one to her. 
Quin seems to have played the Duke for the 
last time on December 4th, 1750, when no 
particulars of the cast are given. It was at 
this theatre, Govent Garden, that he made 
his last appearance in 1753 j the great suc- 
cess of Barry during the last two seasons had 
perhaps reminded Quin that it was time for 
him to retire. On February 22nd, 1755, 
Measure for Measure was played at Drury 
Lane, with Yates as Pompey, and Mrs. Gibber 
as Isabella, Woodward as Lucio, the Duke 
being Mossop. It was played once or twice 
during the three following seasons; but Gar- 
rick never took any part in it himself. It 
was about this time that a singularly tragical 
occurrence took place in connection with this 
play. Joseph Peterson, an actor of consider- 
able ability and great versatility, who had 
been long attached to the Norwich company, 
was playing the part of the Duke in this play, 
one of his best parts, some time in October, 
1758; when, in the scene with Glaudio, played 
on that occasion by Moody, in the third act, 
just as he was speaking the lines iii. 1. 6-8: 

Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art. 

he dropped dead into Moody's arms. Peter- 

aon made his first dSbut at Goodman's Fields 
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as Lord Foppington, and played Buckingham 
to Garrick's Richard on his first appearance as 
Richard III. He was interred at Bury St. 
Edmund's, with the lines he last spoke pn the 
stage insci-ibed on his tomb. The next notable 
pexf ormance of Measure for Measure was on 
Februaiy 12th, 1770, for Woodward's benefit 
at Govent Garden. It was announced as 
" Not acted 20 years." Bensley was the Duke, 
Glarke Angelo, Wroughton Qaudio, and the 
binSJunatre himself Lucio; Quick played Elbow; 
Mrs. Bellamy took the part of Isabella, ap- 
parently for the first time, and Mrs. Bulkeley 
was Mariana. The piece was repeated again 
on the 21st of the same month. At the same 
theatre in the next seaaon on January 12th, 
1771, Yates played Lucio to the Isabella of 
his wife. During this season it was played 
three times, and twice in the succeeding one. 
On March 18th, 1775, this play was revived 
at Drury Lane, " Not acted 16 years." King 
was Lucio, Pabner Angelo, Parsons Pompey. 
It was represented on the 20th April follow- 
ing for Palmer's benefit It was again acted 
on January 8th, 1777, "Not* acted 5 years," 
when Lee and Mrs. Jackson appeared for the 
first time as the Duke and Isabella respec- 
tively. Passing over some unimportant per- 
formances of the play, we come to October 
11th, 1780, when the play was again revived 
at Govent Garden, with Henderson as the Duke, 
Lee Lewes Lucio, Glarke Angelo, Wroughton 
Glaudio, Mrs. Yates again playing Isabella, and 
Mrs. Inchbald appearing in the small part of 
Mariana. At Bath, in the season 1779-1780, we 
find the first record of the performance of Mrs. 
Siddons as Isabella. She played the part six 
times during that season, and on November 
3rd, 1783, she appeared at Drury Lane for the 
first time in this character. During this season 
she acted the part five times; in fact it was 
the only Shakespearian one she attempted in 
London. In speaking of Mrs. Siddons' im- 
personations it must not be forgotten that 
there was another Isabella, a very favourite 
part of hers. This was the heroine of South- 
erne's Isabella or the Fatal Marriage, al- 
tered by Garrick; but though many of her 
contemporaries seem to have c ^nsidered this 
Isabella to be one of her most powerful im- 
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'peTBonations, there is no doubt that the great 
actress was especially fine as the heroine of 
Measure for Measure, notably in the great 
scenes with Angelo, and in the prison scene 
with Oaudio. The part is one which essen- 
tially requires an actress to assume moral 
dignity, if she has it not. The pretty pathos 
which serves well enough for Ophelia and 
Desdemona is of no avail here: indeed there 
is no part in any of Shakespeare's plays which 
requires greater elevation both of thought 
and of style than that of Isabella. 

On December 30th, 1794, John Eemble 
appeared, at Drury Lane, for the first time 
as tiie Duke, with a strong cast which in- 
cluded Bannister, jun., as Lucio, Palmer as 
Angelo, Dicky Suett as Pompey, Parsons 
ss Elbow; Mrs. Siddons, of course, was the 
Isabella; indeed no one seems to have at- 
tempted to rival her in this part for many 
years. The piece was acted eight times on 
this occasion. We pass over several per- 
formances at Drury Lane during the next 
eight years, till we come to November 21st, 
1803, when the play was revived at Oovent 
Garden, " not acted 20 years." Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons again took their old parts, and 
Cooke appeared for the first time as Angelo; 
the Claudio was Charles Kemble, and the two 
comic parts of Elbow and Pompey were played 
by Blanchard and Emery respectively. The 
next memorable performance of this play was 
on October 30th, 1811, th^ beginning of Mrs. 
Siddons* last season at Coyent Garden. The 
cast was much the same as on the last-men- 
tioned occasion, except that Barrymore was 
the Angelo, and, according to Genest, was 
the only one whose part was not well acted. 
In this revival Liston was the Pompey, 
and Emery took the small part of Barnar- 
dine. Greorge Daniel says, in his preface 
to the acting edition of Cumberland's Bri- 
tish Theatre: "The few words put into the 
mouth of this dissolute prisoner were given 
^th astonishing power by Emery, who, in 
'cality, looked the wretch described by the 
poet, 'Unfit to live or die.'" The piece was 
played several times during this season; Mrs. 
Siddons making her last appearance in the 
P^ on June 26th, 1812. It is said that she 



was then so enfeebled by age that, when she 
knelt to the Duke, she was unable to rise with- 
out assistance. With Mrs. Siddons tlie popu- 
larity of Measure for Measure as an acting 
play seems to have died, at least for a time. 
No actress since has succeeded in making her 
mark in the character of Isabella. On Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1816, Miss O'Neill made her first 
appearance in the part at Covent Garden, on 
which occasion Yates played the Duke. The 
next revival of any importance was that under 
Macready's management. May Ist, 1824, at 
Drury Iauc, when it was only played twice. 
Liston, singular to say, was cast for Lucio, 
and was a dire failure. Phelps produced Mea- 
sure for Measure in his third season at Sad- 
ler's Wells on November 4th, 1846; Miss 
Addison's Isabella was said to have been a fine 
performance, but the play was not often re- 
peated; Phelps played the Duke, though he is 
said to have preferred the part of Angelo. In 
recent tim^s the only memorable revival of 
this play was that at the Ha3miarket, when the 
late Miss Adelaide Neilson, whose premature 
death was so much regretted, played Isabella 
on Saturday, April Ist, 1876. The best fear 
tures in the cast on this occasion were the 
Duke of Mr. Howe and the Lucio of Mr. Con- 
way, the best performance in the Shakespearian 
drama that the latter has ever given. Charles 
Wamerwas an earnest Claudio, and Mr. Buck- 
stone himself raised many a laugh as Pompey. 
Miss Neilson's Isabella was a pretty and grace- 
ful performance, and considered by many cri- 
tics to be her best Shakespearian impersona- 
tion; but she scarcely fiilfilled the highest re- 
quirements of the part The play had not 
been represented for 26 years in London, and 
there is no likelihood at present of its revival 
Much virtuous indignation was expended on 
the nature of the plot by those whose moral 
susceptibilities had been invigorated by a 
course of playgoing in Paris. The grand les- 
son on the weakness of human nature, so 
powerfully taught in Measure for Measure, 
came as a sliock to those delicate minds, whichi 
had been refined by a study of that Lais-wor-| 
ship and deep pornographical science whichi 
serve as substitutes for religion and morality > 
on the Paris stage. — f. a. m. 
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CRITICAL REMARKa 

Measure for Measure is neither the last of 
the comedies nor the first of the tragedies. It 
is tragedy and comedy together, inextricably 
interfused, coexistent in a mutual contradic- 
tion; such a tangled web, past hope of unravel- 
ling, as our life is, looked at by the actors in 
it, on the level of its action; with certain 
suggestions, open or concealed, of the higher 
view, the aspect of things from a point of tol- 
erant wisdom. The hidden activity of the 
duke, working for ends of beneficent justice, 
in the midst of the ferment and corruption of 
the seething city; this figure of personifi ed 
R;ovidence, watchfully cognizant of act sSid 
moUveTEafe been conceived by Shakespeare — 
not yet come to his darkest mood, in which 
man is a mere straw in the wind of Destiny — 
to give the sense of security indweUing in even 
such a maze as this. It is not from Isabella 
that we get any such sense. Her very courage 
and purity and intellectual light do but serve 
to deepen the darkness, when we conceive of 
her as but one sacrifice the more. Just as 
Cordelia intensifies the pity and terror of 
King Lear, so would Isabella's helpless vir- 
tues add the keenest ingredient to the cup of 
bitterness — but for the duke. He is a fore- 
taste of Prospero, a Proepero working greater 
miracles without magic; and he guides us 
through the labyrinths of the play by a clue 
of which he hsa the secret 

That Measure for Measure is a "painful'' 
play (as Coleridge called it) cannot be denied. 
There is something base and sordid about the 
villany of its actors; a villany which has 
nothing of the heroism of sin. In Angelo we 
have the sharpest lesson that Shakespeare ever 
read self -righteousness. In C laudiowespfea 
"gilded youth" with the gilding" rubbedoff; 
and there is not imder heaven a more pitiful 
sight From Claudio's refined wantonness we 
sink deeper and deeper, through Lucio, who is 
a Claudio by trade, and without even the pre- 
tence of gilding, to the very lowest depth of a 
city'sfoulnessandbinitality. The "humours^of 
bawd and hangman and the customers of both 
are painted with as angry a hand as Hogarth's; 
bitten in with the etcher's acid, as if into the 
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very flesh. Even Elbow, " a simple constable,'^ 
a Dogberry of the lower dregs, struts and. 
maunders before us with a desperate imbe- 
cility, in place of the engaging wlliness, where 
silliness seemed a hearty comic virtue, of the 
" simple constable" of the earlier play. In the 
astonishing portrait of Bamardine we come 
to the simply animal man; a portrait which 
in its s^zage.reaUgm, bnital truth to natiiP8>- 
cynical iofiight into the workings of the con- 
tented beajit in man, seems to anticipate some 
of the achievements of the modem realistic 
novel. In the midst of this crowd of evil- 
doers walks the duke, hooded body and soul 
in his friar's habit; Escalus, a solitary figurer 
of broad and sturdy uprightness; Isabella, 
"a thing enskied and sainted," the larggg^ 
hearted and cleaceat::eyed heroine of Shake- 
speare; and apart, veiled from good and evil 
in a perpetual solitariness of sorrow, Mariana^ 
at the moated grange. 

In the construction of this play Shakespeare 
seems to have put forth but a part of his 
strength, throwing his full power only into 
the great scenes, and leaving, with less than 
his customary care (in strong contrast to what 
we note in Twelfth Night), frayed ends and\ 
edges of action and of characterization. The 
conclusion, particularly, seems hurried, and 
the disposal of Angelo inadequate. I cannot 
but think that Shakespeare felt the difiScully^ 
nay, impossibility of reconciling the end which 
his story and the dramatic couventlonalitiea 
required with the character of Angelo aa 
shown in the course of the play, and that he 
slurred over the matter as best he could. 
With space before him he might have con- 
vinced us — for what could not Shakespeare 
do?— of the sincerity of Angelo's repentance 
and the rightfulness of his remission; but aa 
it is, crowded as all this conviction and peni- 
tence and forgiveness necessarily is into a few 
minutes of supplementary action, one can 
hardly think that Coleridge expressed ^e 
natural feeling too forcibly when he said that 
"the strong indignant claim of justice" ia 
baffled by the pardon and marriage of An- 
gelo. Of the scenes in which Angelo appears 
aa the prominent actor — the incomparable 
second and f ourth-aeexies of the second act, the 
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first the temptation of Angelo, the second 
Angelo's temptation of Isabella — nothing can 
be said but that Shakespeare may have 
equalled, but scarcely can have exceeded them 
in intensity and depth of natural truth. These, 
-with that other scene between Claudio and 
Isabella, make the play. 

It is part of the irony of things that the 
worst complication, the deepest trag^^ in all 
this tortuous action comes about "BySe inncy 
cent means of the stainless Isabella; who also, 
by her steadfast heroism, brings light and 
light at last But for Isabella, Claudio would 
simply have died, perhaps meeting his fate, 
when it came, with a desperate flash of his 
father's courage; Angelo might have lived se- 
curely to his last hour, unconscious of his own 
wealmess— of the fire liiat lurked in so impene- 
trable a flint Shakespeare has sometimes been 
praised for the subtlety with which he has 
barbed the hook for Angelo, in making Isa- 
bella's very chastity and goodness the keenest 
of temptationa The notion is not peculiar to 
Shakespeare, but was hinted at, in his scram- 
bling and uncertain way, by the wiiter of the 
old play. In truth, I do not see what other course 
-was open to either, given the facts which were 
not original in Shakespeare or in Whetstone. 
Ang^ let ufl remember, is not a hypocrite;. 
he has no dishonourable intention in his mind; 
he conceives himself to be firmly grounded on 
a broad basis of rectitude, and in condemning 
Claudio he condemns a sin which he sincerely 
abhors. His treatment of the betrothed Ma- 
riana would probably be in his own eyes an 
act of frigid justice; it certainly shows a man 
not sensually-minded, but cold, calculating, 
likely to err, if he errs at all, rather on the side 
of the miserly virtues ihan of the generous 
sins. It is thus the nobility of Isabella that 
attracts him: her freedom from the tenderest 
signs of frailty, her unbiassed intellect, her 
regard for justice, her religious sanctity; and 
it is on his noblest side first, the side of him 
that can respond to these qualities, that he is 
tempted. I know of nothing more consum- 
mate than the way in which his mind is led 
on, step by step towards the trap still hidden 
from him, the trap prepared by the merciless 
foresight of the chance that tries the profes- 



sions and the thoughts of men. Once tainted, 
the corruption is over him like leprosy, and 
every virtue withers into the corresponding 
form of vice. In Claudio it is the same touch- 
stone — Isabella's unconscious and misdirected 
Tthi^riftl-anPAr — that brings out the basest forms 
and revelations of evil. A great living painter 
has chosen the moment of most pregnant im- 
port in the whole play — ^the moment when 
Claudio, having heard the terms on which 
alone life can be purchased, murmurs, '* Death 
is a fearful thing," and Isabella, not yet cer- 
tain, yet already with the grievous fear astir 
in her, of her brother's weakness, replies, 
"And shamed life a hateful" — it is this mo- 
ment that^ ^hnan Hunt brings before us in 
a canvas fEat, like his scene from the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, throws more revealing 
light on Shakespeare than a world of commen- / 
tators. Against the stained and discoloured 
wall of his dungeon, apple-blossoms and blue / 
sky showing through the grated window be- 
hind his delicate dishevelled head, Claudio 
stands; a lute tied with red ribbons hangs be- 
side him, a spray of apple-blossom has fallen on 
the dark garments at his feet, one hand plays 
with his fetters—with how significant a ges- 
ture! — ^the other hand pinches, idly affection- 
ate, the two intense hands that Isabella has laid 
upon his breast ; he is thinking — where to de- 
bate means shame, — balancing the arguments; 
and with pondering eyes, thrusting his tongue 
towards the comer of his just-parted lips with 
a movement of exquisite naturalness, he halts 
in indecision: all his mean thoughts are there, 
in that gesture, in those eyes; and in the 
warm and gracious youth of his whole aspect, 
passionately superficial and world-loving, there 
is something of the pathos of things " sweet, 
not lasting," a fragile, an unreasonable, an in- 
evitable pathos. Isabella fronts him, an em- 
bodied conscience, all her soul in her eyes. 
Her eyes read him, plead with him, they are 
suppliant and judge; her intense fearfulness, 
the intolerable doubt of her brother's honour, 
the anguish of hope and fear, shine in them 
with a light as of tears frozen at the source. 
In a moment, with words on his lips whose 
far-reaching imagination is stung into him and 
from him by the sharpness of the impending 
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death, he will have stooped below the reach 
of her contempt, uttering those words, "Sweet 
sister, let me live!" 

After all, the final word of Shakespeare in 
this play is mercy; but it is a mercy which 
comes of the consciousness of our own need of 
it, and it is granted and accepted in humilia- 
tion. The lesson of mercy taught in the 
Merchant of Venice is based on the mutual 
blessing of its exercise, the graciousness of 
spirit to which it is sign and seaL 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
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Here, the claim which our fellow-man has on 
our commiseration is the sad claim of common 
guiltiness before an absolute bar of jus- 
tice. 

How would you be ) 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should / 
But judge you as you are ? | 

And is not the " painfulness" which impresses 
us in this sombre play, due partly to this very 
moral, and not alone to the circumstances 
from which it disengages itself? For it is so 
mournful to think that we are no better than 
our neighbours. 
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ACT I 



Scene I. An apartment in the Dtike^s palace. 
Duke, £80Alub, and Attendants, disoovered. 

Duke. [Seated] Eacalus! 
Eecal. My lord? 

Duke. Of government the properties to un- 
fold, 
Would seem in me to affect speech and dis- 
course; 
Since I am put^ to know that your own science 
Exceeds, in that^ the lists' of all advice 
?My strength can give you: [then no more re- 
\ mains 

<But that, to your sufficiency, as your worth 
I is able, 

< And let them work. ] The nature of our people, 
Our city's institutions, and the terms ii 

For common justice, you 're as pregnant in^ 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
That we remember. There is our commission. 



1 Put, made. > LUta, limita. 

• Pregnant in, well acqaainted with. 



From which we would not have you warp. 
[Escaltu kneels and receives his commission. 
Call hither, 
I say, bid come before us Angelo. 

[Exit an Attendant. 
What figure of us think you he will bear? 
For you must know, we have with special soul 
Elected him our absence to supply; 
Lent him our terror, dress'd him with our love, 
And given his deputation^ all the organs 21 
Of our own power: what think you of it? 

Escal. If any in Vienna be of worth 
To undergo such ample grace and honour, 
It is Lord Angelo. 

Duke. Look where he comes. 

Enter Angelo. 

Ang. Always obedient to your grace's will, 
I come to know your pleasure. 

Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character* in thy life, 

« DepxUation, deputyBhlp. 

^CharacUr^ ie. writing, the primary sense of the 
word. 
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That to the observer doth thy history 
Fully unfold [TaktJig the other cammissionJ] 
Thyself and thy belongings so 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our 

virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not Spirits are not finely 

touch'd 
^But to fine issues; [nor Nature never lends 
?The smallest scruple of her excellence^ 
I But, like a thrifty godd^ she determines 
^Herself the glory of a creditor, 40 

JBoth thanks and use.^ But I do bend my 
( speech 

<To one that can my part in him advertise;' 
<Hold, therefore, Angelo: — 
\ [Tenders his commisnon, ]] 

In our remove be thou at full ourself ; 
Mortality and mercy in Vienna 
Live in thy tongue and heart: old Escalus, 
Though first in question,' is thy secondary. 
Take thy commission. 

[Rises and comes down to Angelo. 
Aug, Now, good my lord, 

Let there be some more test made of my metal. 
Before so noble and so great a figure fio 

Be stamped upon it. 

Ihike. No more evasion: 

We have with a leaven'd and prepared choice 
Proceeded to you; therefore take your honours. 
[Angelo kneels and receives his commission. 
Our haste from hence is of so quick condition 
That it prefers itself and leaves unquestioned 
Matters of needful value. We shall write to 

you. 
As time and our concemings shall imp6rtune. 
How it goes with us, and do look to know 
What doth befall you here. So, fare you well : 
To the hopeful execution do I leave you eo 
Of your commissions. 

Ajig. Yet give leave, my lord. 

That we may bring you ♦ something on the way. 

Duke, My haste may not admit it; 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 

1 C7«e, intereit < AdvMite, infltract 

* (Question, coDsideration. 

* Bring you, accompany you. 
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With any scruple: your scope is as mine own. 
So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good. Give me your 
hand: [Angelo gives his hand to the Duke, 
I '11 privily away. I love the people. 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 70 
Their loud applause and Aves^ vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it Once more, fare you welL 

[Going, 
Ang. The heavens give safety to your pur- 
poses! 
Escal, Lead forth and bring you back in 

happiness! 
Duke. I thank you. Fare you welL [Exit. 
Escal, I shall desire you, sir, to give me 
leave 
To have free speech with you; and it concerns 

me 
To look into the bottom of my place: 
A power I have, but of what strength and 
nature so 

I am not yet instructed. 
Ang. Tis so with me. Let us withdraw 
together. 
And we may soon our satisfaction have 
Touching that point 

Esoal. 1 11 wait upon your honour. 

[Exeunt, 

ScENB II. A street. 

Enter Lucio and two Gentlemen. 

Lucio. If the duke with the other dukes 
come not to composition with the King of 
Hungary, why then all the dukes fall upon 
the king. 

First Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but 
not the King of Hungarjr's! 

Sec. Gent. Amen. 

Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimoni- 
ous pirate that went to sea with the Ten 
Commandments, but scrap'd one out of the 
table. 

Sec Gent. " Thou shalt not steal"? lo 

Lucio. Ay, that he razed. 

First Gent, Why, 't was a commandment to 

• Avet, acclamations (Latin ave^hailX 
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command the captain and all the rest from 
their functions: they put forth to steal. 
There 'a not a soldier of us all, that, in the 
thanksgiving before meat, do relish the peti- 
tion well that prays for peace. 

Sec Oent. I never heard any soldier dis- 
like it. 

jAicio. I believe thee; for I think thou 
never wast where grace was said. 20 

[iSec Gent, No? a dozen times at least. 
First GeiU, What^ in metre? 
lAtcio. In any proportion or in any language. 
IKr$t Oent. I think, or in any religion. 
I Ziteio. Ay, why not? Grace is grace, despite 
(of all controversy: as, for example, thou thy- 
s self art a wicked villain, despite of all graca 
} First Oent. Well, there went but a pair of 
{ shears between us. 

s I/ucio, I grant; as there may between the 
s lists and the velvet Thou art the list 81 

> First Oent. And thou the velvet: thou art 
^good velvet; thou'rt a three -pil*d piece, I 
^warrant thee: I had as lief be a list of an 
5 English kersey, as be pil'd, as thou art pil'd, 

> for a French velvet. Do I speak feelingly now? 

> Lucio. I think thou dost; and, indeed, with 
>niost painful feeling of thy speech: I will, out 
^of thine own confession, learn to begin thy 
^health; but, whilst I live, forget to drink 
5 after thee. 40 
i First Oent. I think I have done myself 
^ wrong, have I not? 

/ Sec. Oent. Yes, that thou hast, whether thou 
/art tainted or free. 

< LiLcio. Behold, behold, where Madam Miti- 
^gation comes! I have purchased as many 
\ diseases under her roof as come to— 

Sec Oent. To what, I pray? 

Lucio. Judge. 40 

Sec. OenX. To three thousand dolours* a year. 

First Oent. Ay, and more. 

Lucio. A French crown more. 

First Oent. Thou art always figuring diseases 
<in me; but thou art full of error; I am sound. 
\ Lucio. Nay, not as one would say, healthy; 
Sbut so sound as things that are hollow: thy 
5 bones are hollow; impiety has made a feast 
^of thee.] 

1 Dciourt, an obyions pun on doUmrs and doUan. 



Enter Mistress Overdone, crying. 

First Oent. How now! which of your hips 
has the most profound sciatica? 59 

Mrs. Ov. Well, well; there's one yonder 
arrested and carried to prison was worth five 
thousand of you all. 

Sec. Oent. Who 's that, I pray thee? 

Mrs. Ov. Marry, sir, that 's Claudio, Signior 
Claudio. 

First. Oent. Claudio to prison! 'tis not 
so. 

Mrs. Ov. Nay, but I know 'tis so: I saw 
him arrested; saw him carried away; and, 
which is more, within these three days his 
head to be chopp'd off. 7o 

Lucio. But, after all this fooling, I would 
not have it so. Art thou sure of this? 

Mrs. Ov. I am too sure of it: and it is for 
getting Madam Julietta with child. 

Lucio. Believe me, this may be: he promis'd 
to meet me two hours since, and he was ever 
precise in promise-keeping. 

Sec. Oent. Besides, you know, it draws 
something near to the speech we had to such 
a purpose. 

First Oent. But, most of all, agreeing with 
the proclamation. si 

Lucio. Away! let's go learn the truth of it. 
[Exeunt Lucio and Oentlemen. 

Mrs. Ov. Thus, what with the war, what 
with the sweaty what with the gallows, and 
what with poverty, I am custom-shrunk. 

Enter Pompet. 

How now! what's the news with you? 
Pom. Yonder man is carried to prison. 
[ J/r«. Ov. Well; what has he done? ) 

Pom. A woman. > 

Mrs. Ov. But what's his offence? 90 { 

Pom. Groping for trouts in a peculiar* 
river. ] 

Mrs. Ov. What, is there a maid with child 
by him? 

Pom. No, but there 's a woman with maid 
by him. You have not heard of the procla- 
mation, have you? 
Mrs. Ov. What proclamation, man? 

— ? 

< Peculiar, ie. belonging to an individoAL 
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Pom. All houses in the saburbs of Vienna 
must be pluck'd down. loo 

i Q Mrs. Ov: And what shall become of those 
/ in the city ? 

; Pom. They shall stand for seed: they had 
^gone down too, but that a wise burgher put 
^ in for them. 



Mrs. Ov. But shall all our houses of resort in 
the suburbs be pulFd down ? J 

Pom. To the ground, mistress. ] i 

Mrs. Ov. Why, here's a change indeed in the 
commonwealth! What shall become of me? 

Pom. Come; fear not you: good counsellors 
lack no clients: though you change your place. 




Cloud. Fellow, why doet thoa show me thus to the world? Bear me to inrlion, where I am committed.— <Aot L % UB-lSl.! 



you need not change your trade; I'll be your 
tapster still. Courage! there will be pity 
taken on you: you that have worn your eyes 
almost out in the service, you will be con- 
sidered. [Loud voices heard icithout. 

Mrs. Ov. What's to do here, Thomas tapster? 
let 's withdraw. 

Pom. Here comes Signior Claudio, led by 
the provost to prison; and there's Madam 
Juliet. [Ej;€U7it. 

Enter Provost^ Claudio, Juliet, and 
Officers. 

Claud. Fellow, why dost thou show me thus 
to the world ? Bear me to prison, where I am 
committed. 121 
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Prov. I do it not in evil disposition, 
But from Lord Angelo by special charge. 

Claud. Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down for our offence by weight. 
The words of heaven : — on whom it will, it will ; 
On whom it will not, so; yet still 't is just. 

Re-enter Lucio and two Gentlemen. 

Zucio, Why, how now, Claudio! whence 

comes this restraint? 
Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, 
liberty: 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, i» 

j So every scope ^ by the immoderate use 

1 Scope, Ucenie. 
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Tutus to restraint. Our natures do pursue, 
iLike rats that ravin* down their proper* bane, 
A thirsty evil; and when we drink we die. 

Lucio, If I could speak so wisely under an 
arrest, I would send for certain of my credi- 
tors: and yet, to say the truth, I had as lief 
have the foppery of freedom as the morality of 
imprisonment. What^s tl\y offence, Claudio? 
Ctaud, What but to speak of would offend 
again. 140 

Lttcio. What, is't murder? 
Claud, No. 
Lxido, Lechery? 
Clavd. Call it so. 
Prov. Away, sir! you must go. 
Claud. One word, good friend. Lucio, a 
word with you. [Takes him aside. 

Lucio. A hundred, if they '11 do you any good. 
Is lechery so look'd after? 

Claud. Thus stands it with me: — upon a 
true contract 
I got possession of Julietta's bed: 150 

You know the lady; she is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the deniinciation^ lack 
Of outward order: this we came not to, 
Only for propagation^ of a dower 
Remaining in the coffer of her friends; 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love 
Till time had made them for us. But it chances 
The stealth of our most mutual entertainment 
With character too gross is writ on Juliet 
Lucio. With child, perhaps? 
Claud. Unhappily, even so. 

And the new deputy now for the duke — 
/ [ Whether it be the fault and glimpse of new- 
ness, 162 
'f Or whether that the body public be 
[ A horse whereon the governor doth ride, 
' Who, newly in the seat^ that it may know 
^ He can command, lets it straight feel the spur; 
^ Whether the tyranny be in his place. 
Or in his eminence that fills it up, 



ll stagger in: — but this new governor] 
Awakes me all the enrolled penalties 170 

Wliich have, like xmscour'd armour, hung by 

the wall 
So long, that nineteen zodiacs have gone round, 

1 Ravin, ravenoiuly devour. * Proper, own. 

s Denunciation, formal declaration. 
* Propagation, augmentation. 
VOL. v. 



And none of them been worn ; and, for a name. 
Now puts the drowsy and neglected act 
Freshly on me: — ^'tis surely for a name. 

Lucio. I warrant it is: and thy head stands 
so tickle^ on thy shoulders, that a milkmaid, 
if she be in love, may sigh it off. Send after 
the duke, and appeal to him. 

Claud. I have done so, but he 's not to be 
found. 180 

I prithee, Lucio, do me this kind service: 
This day my sister should the cloister enter 
And there receive her approbation: 
Acquaint her with the danger of my state; 
Implore her, in my voice, that she make friends 
To the strict deputy; bid herself assay him: 
I have great hope in that; for in her youth 
There is a prone ^ and speechless dialect. 
Such as move men; beside, she hath prosper- 
ous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse. 
And well she can persuade. i9i 

Lucio. I pray she may; as well for the 
encouragement of the like, which else would 
stand under grievous imposition, as for the 
enjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry 
should be thus foolishly lost at a game of tick- 
tackJ I'll to her. 
I Clavd. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 

[Provost advances, 

Lucio. Within two hours. 

Claud. Come^ officer, away! [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The entrance to a monastery. 

Enter Duke and Friar Thomas. 

DuJce. No, holy father; throw away that 
thought; 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a c6mplete bosom. Why I desire 

thee 
To give me secret harbour, hath a purpose 
More grave and wrinkled than the aims and 

ends 
Of burning youth. 

FrL T May your grace speak of it? 

Duke. My holy sir, none better knows than 
you 



< TiekU, ticklish. • Prone, appealing. 

f Tick-tack, a sort of backgammon (French, tric-irac). 
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How I have ever lov'd the life remov'd 
And held in idle price to haunt assemblies, 
Where youth, and cost, and witless bravery^ 

keeps. 10 

I have delivered to Lord Angelo, 
A man of stricture and firm abstinence, 
My absolute jxjwer and place here in Vienna, 
And he supposes me travell'd to Poland; 
F'or so I have streVd it in the common ear, 
And so it is receiv'd. Now, pious sir, 
You will demand of me why I do this? 
Fri. T. Gladly, my lord. 
Duke. We have strict statutes and most 

biting laws. 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong 

weeds, 20 

Which for this fourteen years we have let slip; 
Even like an o'ergrown lion in a cave. 
That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond 

fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of 

biich, 
Only to stick it in their children's sight 
For terror, not to use, in time the rod 's 
More mock'd than fear'd; so our decrees, 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose; 29 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Fri. T. It rested in your grace 

To unloose this tied -up justice when you 
^ pleas'd: 

/ And it in you more dreadful would have seem'd 
! Than in Lord Angelo. 

Duke. I do fear, too dreadful: 

Sith* 't was my fault to give the people scope, 
TT would be my tyranny to strike and gall them 
For what I bid them do: for we bid this be 

done, 
W^hen evil deeds have their permissive pass. 
And not the punishment. Therefore, indeed, 

my father, 
I have on Angelo impos'd the oflice; 40 

Who may, in the ambush of my name, strike 

home. 
And yet my nature never in the fight. 
To do it slander. And to behold his sway, 
I will, as 't were a brother of your order, 



1 Bravery f finely. 



s SUh, since. 



Visit both prince and people: therefore, I 

prithee. 
Supply me with the habit, and instruct me 
How I may formally in person bear^ 
Like a true friar. More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall I render you; 
Only, this one: Lord Angelo is precise; 50 
Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than stone : hence shall we see, 
If power change purpose, what our seemers be. 

Scene IV. A nunnery. 

Ehter Isabella and Francisca. 

lidb. And have you nuns no further privi- 
leges? 
Fran. Are not these large enough ? 
Itah, Yes, truly: I speak not as desiring 
more; 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint 
Clare. 
Liuyio. [ Within] Ho! Peace be in this place! 
Isab. Who 's that which calls ? 

Fran. It is a man's voice. Gentle Isabella, 
Turn you the key, and know his business of him ; 
You may, I may not; you are yet unsworn. 
When you have vow'd, you must not speak 
with men lo 

But in the presence of the prioress: 
Then, if you speak, you must not show your 

face; 
Or, if you show your face, you must not speak. 
[LtLcio calU again mthin. 
He caUs again; I pray you, answer him. 

Itah. Peace and prosperity! Who is't that 
calls? 



E}Uer Lucid. 



those 



Ltuno. Hail, virgin, if you be,- 
cheek-roses 
Proclaim you are no less ! Can you so stead ^ me 
As bring me to the sight of Isabella, 
A novice of this place, and the fair sister 
To her imhappy brother Claudio? 20 



» Bear, behave. 



* SUady help. 
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hab. Why ** her unhappy brother*'? let me 
ask, 21 

The rather for I now must make you know 
I am that Isabella and his sister. 
Lucio. Gentle and' fair, your brother kindly 
greets you: 
Not to be weary with you, he *8 in prison. 



hab. Woe me! for what? 

Liicio. For that which, if myself might be 
his judge. 
He should receive his punishment in thanks: 
He hath got his friend with child. 29 

Isab. Sir, make me not your story.* 

Lucio, 'T is true. 




AH hope is gone, 
UnleM joa have the gnoe by your fair prayer 
To lofteii Angela— <Act i. 4 V-m.) 



I would not — though 't is my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart — play wi th all virginsso : 
I hold you as a thing ensky'd and sainted, 
By your renouncement an immortal spirit, 
And to be talk'd with in sincerity. 
As with a saint. 

Itab, You do blaspheme the good in mock- 
ing me. 

Lucio, Do not believe it. Fewness and 
truth,' 'tis thus: 
[Your brother and his lover have embraced: 



» Vourttory. i.e. your Jest. 

> Fewness and truth, i,e. briefly and truly. 



As those that feed grow full, as bloBSoming) 
time 41 } 

That from the seedness the bare fallow brings / 
To teeming foison,^ even sober plenteous womb / 
Expresseth his full tilth* and husbandry. ] ^ 
laab. Some one with child by him? My 

cousin Juliet? 
Lucio, Is she your cousin ? 
Jsab. Adoptedly; as school-maids change 
their names 
By vain though apt affection. 
Lucio, She it is. 

Isab, O, let him marry her. 



* Foiaon, plenty. 
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Lucio, This is the point 

The duke is very strangely gone from hence ; 
Bore many gentlemen, myself being one, 51 
In hand and hope of action: but we do learn 
By those that know the very nerves of state, 
His giving-out were of an infinite distance 
From his true-meant design. Upon his place, 
And with full line of his authority, 
Governs Lord Angelo; a man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth; one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense, 
5 [But doth rebate^ and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study and fast. ] 
He — to give fear to use* and liberty, 62 

Which have for long run by the hideous law, 
As mice by lions — hath picked out an act. 
Under whose heavy sense your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit: he arrests him on it; 
And follows close the rigour of the statute. 
To make him an example. All hope is gone, 
Unless you have the grace by your fair prayer 
To soften Angelo: and that 's my pith of busi- 
ness 
^Twixt you and your poor brother. 70 

Jsab, Doth he so seek his life ? 



Lucio. Has censur'd ^ him 

Already; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

Isab. Alas, what poor ability 's in me 
To do him good? 

Lucio. Assay the power you have. 

Isab. My power! Alas, I doubt — 

Lucio. Our doubts are traitors. 

And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt Go to Lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods; but when they weep and 
kneel, si 

All their petitions are as freely theirs 
As they themselves would owe* them. 

Jsab. 1 '11 see what I can do. 

Lucio. But speedily. 

Isab. I will about it straight; 
No longer staying but to give the mother* 
Notice of my aflfair. I humbly thank you: 
Commend me to my brother: soon at night ^ 
I '11 send him certain word of my success. 

Lucio. I take my leave of you. 

Isab. Good sir, adieu. 

[Exeunt severally. 



H 



ACT 11. 



Scene. I. A hall in AngeWs house. 

BrUer AvqeIjO, Escalus, aTid aJttsiice; Provost^ 
Officers and Attendants in waiting behind. 

• Ang. We must not make a scarecrow of the 

law, 
Setting it up to fear'^ the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Escal. Ay, but yet 

Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall, and bruise to death. Alas, this 

gentleman, 
Whom I would save, had a most noble father! 
Let but your honour know. 
Whom I believe to be most strait in virtue, 

1 JtOHUe, abate, flatten, make dull. * Ute, cuBtom. 

• » Ceruvr'd, sentenced. * Owe, have. 
> The mother, i.e. the prloreaa 

« Soon at night, this very night T Fear, affright. 
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That, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with 

wishing, ii 

Or that the resolute acting of our blood 
Could have attain'd the effect of your own 

purpose, 
Whether you had not sometime in your life 
Err'd in this point which now you censure him, 
And pull'd the law upon you. 

Ang. 'T is one thing to be tempted, Escaliis, 
Another thing to fall [ I not deny. 
The jury, passing on the prisoner's Ufe, w 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. What's open 

made to justice, 
That justice seizes: what knows the law ' 
That thieves do pass on thieves? T is very; 

pregnant,® ) 

> Pregnant, evident 
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; The jewel that we tind, we stoop and take 't, 
1 Because ^we see it; but what we do not see 
J We tread upon, and never think of it ] 
You may not so extenuate his offence 
For ^ I have had such faults; but rather tell me, 
When I, that censure him, do so offend, 29 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partiaL Sir, he must die. 
EscaL Be it as your wisdom wilL 
Ang, Where is the provost? 

Proi?. [Advancing] Here, if it like your 
honour. 

Ang. See that Ciaudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 
Bring him his confessor, let him be prepar'd ; 
For that 'a the utmost of his pilgrimage. 

[Eadt Provost. 

EscaL [Aside] Well, heaven forgive him! 

and f oi^ve us all ! 

^r Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ; 

; Some run from breaks of ice, and answer none; 

And some condemned for a' fault alone.] 40 

Enter Elbow, and Officers toith Froth and 

POMPBY. 

Elb, Come, bring them away: if these be 
good people in a commonweal that do nothing 
but use their abuses in common houses, I know 
no law: bring them away. 

Any. How now, sir! What's your name? 
and what 's the matter? 

Elh, If it please your honour, I am the poor 
duke's constable, and my name is Elbow : I 
do lean upon justice, sir, and do bring in here 
before your good honour two notorious bene- 
factors. 50 

Ang. Benefactors! Well; what benefactors 
are they? are they not malefactors? 

Elb, If it please your honour, I know not 
well what they are: but precise villains they 
are, that I am sure of ; and void of all profan- 
ation in the world that good Christians ought 
to have. 

Esccd. This comes off well; here's a wise 
ojficer. 

Aug. Go to: what quality are they of? 
Elbow is your name? why dost thou not speak, 
Elbow? 60 



1 For^ because. 



« A, one. 



Pom. He cannot, sir ; he 's out at elbow. 

An^. What are you, sir? 

Elh. He, sir ! a tapster, sir ; parceF-bawd ; 
one that serves a bad woman; whose house, 
sir, was, as they say, pluck'd down in the sub- 
urbs; and now she professes a hot-house,^ 
which, I think, is a vexy ill house too. 

Escal. How know you that? 

EU). My wife, sir, whom I detest before 
heaven and your honour, — vo 

Escal. How ! thy wife ! 

Elh. Ay, sir ; whom, I thank heaven, is an 
honest woman, — 

Esccd, Dost thou detest her therefore? 

Elh. I say, sir, I will detest myself also, as 
well as she, that this house, [if it be not a^ 
bawd's house, it is pity of her hfe, for it ]| is a ' 
naughty house. 78 

Escai, How dost thou know that, constable? 

EW. Marry, sir, by my wife; who, if she 
had been a woman cardinally given, might 
have been accus'd in fornication, adultery, and 
all uncleanliness there. 

Escal. By the woman's means? 

Mb. Ay, sir, by Mistress Overdone's means : 
but as she spit in his face, [pointing to FrotK] 
so she defied him. 

Pom. Sir, if it please your honour, this is 
not so. 

Mb. Prove it before these varlets here, thou 
honourable man ; prove it. 

EscaL [To Angelo] Do you hear how he mis- 
places? 90 

Pom. Sir, she came in great with child; 
and longing, saving your honour's reverence, 
for stew'd prunes ; sir, we had but two in the 
house, which at that very distant time stood, 
as it were, in a fruit-diah, a dish of some three- 
pence; your honours have seen such dishes; 
they are not China dishes, but very good 
dishes, — 

Escal. Gk> to, go to: no matter for the dish, 
sir. 98 

Pom. No, indeed, sir, not of a pin ; you are 
therein in the right: but to the point As I 
say, this Mistress Elbow, being, as I say, with 
child, and being great-bellied, and longing, as 
I said, for prunes; and having but two in the 



» Parcel, part. 
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dish, as I aaid, Master Froth here, this very 
man, having eaten the rest, as I said, and, as 
I say, paying for them very honestly; for, as 
you know. Master Froth, I could not give you 
three-pence again. 

FrtAh. No, indeed. 

Pom, Very well ; you being then, if you be 
remembered, cracking the stones of the fore- 
said prunes, — ill 

Froth, Ay, so I did indeed. 

Pom, Why, very well ; I telling you then, if 
you be remembered, that such a one and such 
a one were past cure of the thing you wot of, 
unless they kept very good diet, as I told you, — 

Froth, All this is true. 

Pom. Why, very well, then, — ii8 

EtcoL Come, you are a tedious fool: to the 
purpose. What was done to Elbow's wife, 
that he hath cause to complain of? Come me 
to what was done to her. 

Pom, Sir, your honour cannot come to that 
yet 

EsocU, No, sir, nor I mean it not 

Pom, Sir, but you shall come to it, by your 
honour's leave. And, I beseech you, look into 
Master Froth here, sir; a man of fourscore 
pound a year; whose father died at Hallow- 
mas: — was 't not at Hallowmas, Master Froth? 

Froth, All-hallond eve. iso 

Pom, Why, very well ; I hope here be truths. 
He, sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower chair, ^ sir; 
— 't was in the Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, 
you have a delight to sit, — have you not? 

Froth, I have so; because it is an open 
room, and good for winter. 

Pom. Why, very well, then; I hope here 
be truths. 

Ang. This will last out a night in Russia, 
When nights are longest there: 111 take my 
leave, 140 

And leave you to the hearing of the cause; 
Hoping you'll find good cause to whip them all 

Esccd. I think no less. Good morrow to 
your lordship. [Exit Angela, 

Now, sir, come on: what was done to Elbow's 
wife, once more? 

Pom. Once, sir ! there was nothing done to 
her once. 

1 A lower chair, ie. an euy-chair. 
182 



Elb, I beseech you, sir, ask him what this 
man did to my wife. 

Pom. I beseech your honour, ask me. 150 

EgcaL Well, sir; what did this gentleman 
to her? 

Pom, I beseech you, sir, look in this gentle- 
man's face. Good Master Froth, look upon his 
honour; 'tis for a good purpose. Doth your 
honour mark his face? 

Escal, Ay, sir, very welL 

Pom. Nay, I beseech you, mark it well 

EaocU. Well, I do so. 

Pom. Doth your honour see any harm in 
his face? leo 

Escal, Why, no. 

Pom, I '11 be supposed' upon a book, his 
face is the worst thing about him. Good, then; 
if his face be the worst thing about him, how 
could Master Froth do the constable's wife 
any harm? I would know that of your 
honour. 

Eaoal. He 's in the right Constable, what 
say you to it? i«s 

Mb, First, an it like you, the house ia a 
respected house ; next, this Lb a respected fellow ; 
and his mistress is a respected woman. 

Pom. By this hand, sir, his wife is a more 
respected person than any of us alL 

Elb. Varlet, thou liest ; thou liest, wicked 
varlet ! the time is yet to come, that she was 
ever respected with man, woman, or child. 

Pom. Sir, she was respected with him be- 
fore he married with her. 

EsocU. Which is the wiser here? Justice 
or Iniquity ? Is this true ? isi 

Elb. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet ! O thou 
wicked Hannibal ! I respected with her before 
I was married to her ! If ever I was respected 
with her, or she with me, let not your woi-shi]) 
think me the poor duke's officer. Prove this, 
thou wicked Hannibal, or I '11 have mine 
action of battery on thee. 

Esccd. If he took you a box o* the ear, you 
might have your action of slander too. 190 

Mb. Marry, I thank your good worship for 
it What is 't your worship 's pleasure I shall 
do with this wicked caitiff? 

Escal. Truly, officer, because he hath some 

s Supjxmd, i.e. deposed. 
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offences in him that thou wouldst discover if 
thou couldst, let him continue in his courses 
till thou knoweet what they are. 

Elb. Marry f I thank your worship for it 
Thou seest^ thou wicked varlet, now, what's 
come upon thee: thou art to continue now, 
thou varlet ; thou art to continue. 201 

EsccU. [To Froth] Where were you bom, 
friend ? [Pompe^ pushes Froth forward. 

Froth. Here in Vienna, sir. 
Esoal, Are you of fourscore pounds a year? 
Froth, Yes, an 't please you, sir. 
E^iol, So. [To Pompey\ What trade are 
you of, sir 1 \Froth gets behind Pompey, 

Pom, A tapster ; a poor widow's tapster. 
Escal. Your mistress' name? 
Pom, Mistress Overdone. 
EscaL Hath she had any more than one 
husband? 211 

Pom, Nine, sir ; Overdone by the last 
Esocd. Nine ! Come hither to me, Master 
Froth. [Pompey pushes Froth across to Escalus] 
Master Froth, I would not have you ac- 
quainted with tapsters : they will draw you, 
Master Froth, and you will hang them. Get 
you gone, and let me hear no more of you. 

Froth. I thank your worship. For mine 
own part, I never come into any room in a 
taphouse, but I am drawn in. 220 

Escal, Well, no more of it, Master Froth : 
farewell. [Exit Frothy Pompey pushing him 
off.'] Come you hither to me, master tapster. 
What's your name, master tapster? 
'Pom. [Advancing] Pompey. 
Escal t What else? 

Pom. Bum, sir. 227 

Escal. Troth, and your bum is the greatest 
thing about you; so that in the beastliest sense 
you are Pompey the Great Pompey, you are 
partly a bawd, Pompey, howsoever you colour 
it in being a tapster, are you not? come, tell 
me true: it shall be the better for you. 

Pom. Truly, sir, I am a poor fellow that 
would live. 

Escal. How would you live, Pompey? by 
being a bawd? What do you think of the 
trade, Pompey? is it a lawful trade? 
Pom. If the law would allow it, sir. 289 
Escal. But the law will not allow it, Pom- 
pey; nor it shall not be allow'd in Vienna. 



Pom. Does your worship mean to geld and ] 
splay* all the youth of the city? ^^ 

Escal. No, Pompey. 

Pom. Truly, sir, in my poor opinion,- they ' 
will to 't, then. If your worship will take 
order for the drabs and the knaves, you need ; 
not to fear the bawds. 248 \ 

Escal. There are pretty orders beginning, I 
can tell you : it is but heading and hanging. 

Pom. If you head and hang all that offend 
that way but for ten year together, you '11 be ; 
glad to give out a commission for more heads: ' 
if this law hold in Vienna ten year, I '11 rent; 
the fairest house in it aft<er* three-pence a^ 
bay:* if you live to see this come to pass, say' 
Pompey told you so. 257 ; 

Esoal. Thank you, good Pompey; and, in;! 
requital of your prophecy, hark you: — ] I ad- '. 
vise you, let me not find you before me again 
upon any complaint whatsoever; f no, not for 
dwelling where you do:] if I do, Pompey, I 
shall beat you to your tent, and prove a shrewd 
Caesar to you; in plain dealing, Pompey, I 
shall have you whipt: so, for this time, Pom- 
pey, fare you well. 

Pom. I thank your worship for your good 
counsel: [Aside] but I shall follow it as the 
flesh and fortune shall better determine. 
Whip me! No, no; let carman whip his jade: 
The valiant heart 's not whipt out of his trade. 

[Exit. 

Escal. Come hither to me, Master Elbow; 
come hither, master constable. [Elbow ad- 
vances.] How long have you been in this 
place of constable? 

EW. Seven year and a half, sir. 

Escal I thought, by your readiness in the 
office, you had continued in it some time. 
You say, seven years together? 

Elb. And a half, sir. 278 

Escal. Alas, it hath been great pains to you*! 
They do you wrong to put you so oft upon 't: 
are there not men in your ward sufficient to 
serve it? 

Mb. Faith, sir, few of any wit in such 
matters: as they are chosen, they are glad to 
choose me for them ; I do it for some piece of 
money, and go through with all. 



1 Splay, i.e. spay, castrate, 
s AJler, at the rate oL 
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Escal. Look you bring me in the names of 
some six or seven, the most sufficient of your 
prarish. 

Mb. To your worship^s house, sir? 

EacaL To my house. Fare you welL [Exit 
Elbow.] What's o'clock, think you? aw 

Jtist. Eleven, sir. 

Escal. I pray you home to dinner with me. 

Juat. I humbly thank you. 

Escal. It grieves me for thedeathof Qaudio ; 
But there 's no remedy. 

Just. Lord Angelo is severe. 

Escal. It is but needful: 

Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe: 
But yet, — poor Claudio! There is no remedy. 
Come, sir. [Ea:eunt. 

ScEUE II. Another room in the same. 

Enter Provost aTid a Servant. 

Serv. He 's healing of a cause; he will come 
straight: 
I'll tell him of you. 
Frov. Pray you, do. [Exit Servant.] I '11 
know 
His pleasure; may be he'll relent. Alas, 
He hath but as offended in a dream 1 
All sects, all ages smack of this vice; and he 
To die for 't! 

Etiter Anqelo. 

Ang. Now, what's the matter, provost? 

Frov. Is it your will Claudio shall die to- 
morrow? 

Anff. Did not I tell thee yea? hadst thou 
not order? 
Why dost thou ask again? 

Frov. Lest I might be too rash: 

Under your good correction, I have seen, lo 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Repented o'er his doom. 

Aug. Go to; let that be mine: 

Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you shall well be spar'd. 

Frov. I crave your honour's pardon. 

What shall be done, sir, with the groaning 

Juliet? 
She 's very near her hour. 

A7ig. Dispose of her 

To some more litter place ; and that with speed. 
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Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. Here is the sister of theman condemu'd 
Desires access to you. 

Ang. Hath he a sister? 

Frov. Ay, my good lord; a very virtuous 
maid, 20 

And to be shortly of a sisterhood, 
If not already. 

Ang. Well, let her be admitted. 

[Ejnt Servant. 
See you the fornicatress be removed: 
Let her have needful, but not lavish, means; 
There shall be order for 't. 

Enter Isabella and Lucio. 

Frov. Save your honour! 

[Offering to retire. 
Ang. Stay a little while. [Frovost tcith- 
draws.]— [To Isabella] 
You 're welcome: what 's your will? 

[Lucio goes to back of stage. 
Isab. I am a woeful suitor to your honour, 
Please but your honour hear me. 

Ang. Well; what 's your suit ? 

Isab. There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of 
justice; 30 

For which I would not plead, but that I must; 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 
At war 'twixt will and will not. 

Ang. Well; the matter? 

Isab. I have a brother is condemn'd to die: 
I do beseech you, let it be his fault^^ 
And not my brother. 
t Frov. [Aside] Heaven give thee moving 

graces!^ 
Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor 
of it? 
Why, every fault's condemn'd ere it be done: 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, so 
To fine* the faults whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. 

Isab. O just but severe law! 

I had a brother, then. — Heaven keep your 
honour 1 [Retiring. Inicio comes down 
and meets her. 



1 Hit fault, i.e. his fault that is condemned. 
s Fine, puniah. 
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Lucio. [Aside to Igabella] Give't not o'er 

so: to him again, entreat him; 43 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown: 

You are too cold ; if you should need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue desire 

it: 
To him, I say. 



Isab. [Advaticing rapidly to Angelo] Must 

he needs die? 
Anff. Maiden, no remedy. 

Isab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon 

him, 
And neither heaven nor man grieve at the 

mercy. so 




Itab. To-morrow I O, that '■ lodden 1 8i>arc him, ipare him !— <Act ii. S. 83.) 



Anff, I will not do't. 

Isab. But can you, if you would ? 

Atigf. Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 
Isab. But might you do 't, and do the world 
no wrong, 
If so your heart were touch'd with that re- 
morse* 
As mine is to him? 

Anff. He 's sentenc'd: 't is too late. 

Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] You are too cold. 

Jsab. Too late! why, no; I, that do speak 

a word, 

May call it back again. Well, believe this, 

No ceremony that to great ones longs,^ 6» 



» Remone, pity. 



^ Longs, belongs. 



Not the king's crow^n nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

If he had been as you, and you as he, 
Youwould have slipp'd like him ; but he,likeyou, 
Would not have been so stem. 

Ayig. Pray you, be gone. 

Isah. I would to heaven I had your potency, 
And you were Isabel! should it then be thus? 
No; I would tell what 't were to be a judge, 
And what a prisoner. 

^Lxicio. [Aside to Isabella] Ay, touch him;< 
there 's the vein. ] 70 \ 

A ng. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, \y^ 
And you but waste your words. 
'l85 
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Isab. Alas, alas! 

Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid; 

It is the law, not I condemn your brother: 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him: he must die to- 
morrow. 82 
Isc^. To-morrow! O, that's sudden ! Spare 
him, spare him! 
He 's not prepar'd for death, f Even for our 

kitchens 
We kill the fowl of season;* shall we serve 

heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves?] Good, good my lord, 

bethink you; 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There 's many have committed it. 

£Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Ay, well said.] 
Anff. The law haih not been dead, though 
it hath slept: 90 

Those many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the first that did the edict infringe 
Had answer'd for his deed: ([now 't is awake, 
Takes note of what is done, and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass, that shows what future evils. 
Either new, or by remissness new-conceiv'd. 
And so in progress to be hatch'd and born, 
Are now to have no siiccessive degrees. 
But, ere they live, to end. ] 
Isab. [Kneeliiig] Yet show some pity. 

Atig, I show it most of all when I show 
justice; lOO 

For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss'd offence would after gall; 
And do him right that, answering one foul 

wrong, 
lives not to act another. Be satisfied; 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; — be content. 

[He raises her. 
Isab. So you must be the first that gives 
this sentence. 



I Ofseaton, Le. in its season. 
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And he that suffers. O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant 

Lucio. [Aside] That 's well said. 
Isab. Could great men thunder no 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be 

quiet, 
For every pelting* petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder; 
Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven! 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous 

bolt 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle: but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assur'd. 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, iso 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As makes the angels weep; [who, with our^ 
spleens,^ < 

Would all themselves laugh mortaL^ ' ^ 

Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] O, to him, to him, 
wench! he will relent; 
He 's coming; I perceive 't 
£Prov. [Aside] Pray heaven she win him!] 
Isab. We cannot weigh our bi-other with 
ourself: 
Great men may jest with saints; 't is wit in 

them. 
But in the less foul profanation. 

Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Thou 'rt i' the 

right, girl; more o' that 
Isab. That in the captain 's but a choleric 
word, ISO 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

£^Lucio. [Aside to Isabella] Art avis'd* o'. 
that? more on't ] i 

Ang. Why do you put these sayings upon me? 
Isah. Because authority, though it err like 
others. 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself. 
That skins* the vice o' the top. Go to youi- 

bosom; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it dotli 

know 
That 's like my brother's fault: if it confess 



2 Pelting, paltry. 

> Spleetis, supposed to be the seat of mirth. 

* AvM'd, i.e. atl vised, or conscious. 

* Skins, covers thinly over. 
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A natural guiltiness such as is his, 1S9 

Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's Ufe. 

Ang. [Aside] She speaks, and 't is 

Such sense, that my sense breeds with it. — Fare 
you well. \Qoing. 

Isab. Gentle my lord, turn back. 
Ang. I will bethink me — come again to- 
morrow. [Going to door, 
hah. Hark how I'll bribe you: good my 

lord, turn back. 
Ang. [Returning] How! bribe me! 
Isab. Ay, with such gifts that heaven shall 

share with you. 
Lucia. [Aside to Isabella] You had marr'd 

all else. 
Isab. Not with fond* shekels of the tested 
gold, 149 

Or stones, whose rates are either rich or poor 
As fancy values them; but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven and enter there 
Ere sun-rise, prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal 
Ang. [After a pause] Well; come to me to- 
morrow. 
J [^Lucio [Aside to Isabella] Go to; 'tis well; 
' away!] 

Isab. Heaven keep your honour safel 

[Retiring. 
Ang. [Aside] Amen! 

For I am that way going to temptation. 
Where prayers cross. 

Isah. [Returning] At what hour to-morrow 
Shall I attend your lordship? 
Ang. At any time 'fore noon. 

Isab. 'Save your honour! 

[Exeunt Isabella, Ludo, and Provost. 

Ang. From thee, even from thy virtue! 

What's this, what's this? Is this her fault 

or mine? 
The tempter orthe tempted, who sins most? 
Ha! 

J Not she; nor doth she tempt: fbut it is I 
5 That, lying by the violet in the sun, 
)Bo as the carrion does, not as the flower, 
/Comipt with virtuous season. ] Can it be 
That modesty may more betray our sense 

1 Fond, foolish, trifling. 



Than woman's lightness? Having waste 
ground enough, 170 

Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary. 
And pitch our evils there ? O, fie, fie, fie ! 
What dost thoii, or what art thou, Angelo ? 
Dost thou desire her foully for those things 




Ang. What *8 this, what 'i this? Ii this her fault or mine ? 
The tempter or the tempted.— <Act ii. 2. 181, 163.) 



That make her good ? O, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. What, do I 

love her. 
That I desire to hear her speak again, 
And feast upon her eyes ? What is 't I dream 

on? 
O cunning enemy, that, to icatch a saint, 180 
With saints dost bait ^y hook! Most dan- 
gerous 
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Is that temptation that doth goad ua on 182 
',To sin in loving virtue: [never could the 

strumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, 
/Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. ] Ever till now, 
When men were fond,^ I smil'd and wondered 
how. [Kvit. 

Q Scene III. A room in a prison, 

Enter^ severally, Duke disguised as afrioTy 
and Provost. 

Duke, Hail to you, provost I so I think you 

are. 
Prcyv, I am the provost. What 's your will, 

good friar? 
Ihike, Bound by my charity and my blest 
order, 
I come to visit the afflicted spirits 
Here in the prison. Do me the common right 
To let me see them, and to make me know 
The nature of their crimes, that I may minister 
To them accordingly. 
Prov, I would do more than that, if more 
were needful. 9 

Look, here comes one : a gentlewoman of mine,* 
Who, falling in the flaws' of her own youth. 
Hath blister'd her report: she is with child; 
And he that got it, sentenc'd; a young man 
More fit to do another such offence 
Than die for this. 

Enter Juliet. 

DvJce. When must he die? 

Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 

[To Juliet] I have provided for you: stay 

awhile. 
And you shall be conducted. 

Duke, Repent you, fair one, of the sin you 
^ carry? i» 

\ Jul. I do ; and bear the shame most patiently. 
^ Ihike. I '11 teach you how you shall arraign 
^ your conscience, 
^ And try your penitence, if it be Bound, 
J Or hollowly put on. 
\ Jul. I '11 gladly learn. 



1 Fond, foolishly fond. 
- Of mine, i.e. in my custody. 
3 Flaws, gnats of passion. 
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DuJce. Love you the man that wrong'd you ?5 
Jul. Yes, as I love the woman that wrong'd ;! 

him. 
Dttke, So then it seems your most offenoe- 
f ul act 
Was mutually committed ? 
Jul. Mutually. 

Duke, Then was your sin of heavier kind 

than his. 
Jul, I do confess it, and repent it, father. 
DuJce, 'Tis meet so, daughter: but lest you 
do repent, so 

Ab that^ the sin hath brought you to this 

shame. 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not 

heaven. 
Showing we would not spare heaven as we 

love it. 
But as we stand in fear, — 

Jul, I do repent me, as it is an evil. 
And take the shame with joy. 

Duke, There rest 

Your partner, as I hear, must die to-morrow, 
And I am going with instruction to him. 
Grace go with you! Benedicite! [Exit. 

Jul. Must die to-morrow! injurious love. 
That respites me a life, whose very comfort 
Is still a dying horror! 
Prov, 'T is pity of him. [ExeuntJ^ 

Scene IV. A room in Angelo^s house. 

Angelo discovered, seated, 

Ang. When I would pray and think, I think 

and pray 
To several* subjects. Heaven hath my empty 

words; 
Whilst my invention,' hearing not my tongue. 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth, 
C As if I did but only chew his name; ] 
And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. The state, whereon I 

studied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, s 

Grown fear'd and tedious; yea, my gravity. 
Wherein— let no man hear me — I tjJce pride, 
Could I with boot change for an idle plume 



*A» that, because * Several, separate. 

^ Invention, imagination. 
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Which the air beats for vain. O place, O form, 
How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming! Blood, thou art blood: 
Let 's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
T is not the devil's crest 

EfUer Servant. 

How now! who 's there! 
Serv. One Isabel, a sister, desires access to 

you. 
Ang. Teach her the way. [Exit Servant.] 
O heavens! lo 

Why does my blood thus muster to my heart. 
Making both it unable for itself, 
And dispossessing all my other parts 
Of necessary fitness? [Rises. 

^[So play the foolish throngs with one that 
^ swoons; 

)Come all to help him, and so stop the air 
;By which he should revive: and even so 
)The general,^ subject to a well-wiah'd king, 
Quit their own part, and in obsequious fond- 
ness 
Crowd to his presence, where their untaught 

love 
Must needs appear offence. 2 

Enter Isabella. 

How now, fair maid! 

Isab. I am come to know your pleasure. 

Ang. That you might know it, would much 

better please me 32 

Than to demand what 'tis. Your brother 

cannot live. 

Itab. Even so. Heaven keep your honour! 

[Retiring. 
Ang. Yet may he live awhile ; and, it may be. 
As long as you or I: — ^yet he must die. 
Itab. Under your sentence? 
Ang. Yea. 

Isab. When, I beseech youl that in his 
reprieve, 
Longer or shorter, he may be so fitted 40 
That his soul sicken not. 
Ang. Ha! fie, these filthy vices! It were 
as good 
To pardon him that hath from nature stoFn 



I The general, Le. the populace. 



A man already made, as to remit 

Their saucy sweetness that do coin heaven's 

image 
In stamps that are forbid: ['t is all as easy J 
Falsely to take away a life true made ^ 

As to put mettle in restrained' means 
To make a false one. 

Isab. 'T is set down so in heaven, but not 

in earth. 50 

Ang. Say you so? then I shall pose you/ 

quickly. ; 

Which had you rather, that the most just law • 

Now took your brother's life; or, to redeem 

him. 
Give up your body to such sweet uncleanness 
As she that he hath stain'd? / 

Isab. Sir, believe this, ^ 

I had rather give my body than my soul. 
Ang. 1 talk not of your soul: our cdmpell'd 
sins ( 

Stand more for number than for accompt 
Isab. How say you ? ( 

Ang. Nay, I '11 not warrant that; for I can J 
speak 59 ' 

Against the thing I say. ] Answer to this: ] 
I, now the voice of the recorded law, 
Pronounce a sentence on your brother's Ufe: 
Might there not be a charity in sin 
To save this brother's life ? 

Isab. Please you to do 't, 

I '11 take it as a peril to my soul. 
It is no sin at all, but charity. 
Ang. Pleas'd you to do 't at peril of your 
soul. 
Were equal poise of sin and charity. 

Isab. That I do beg his life, if it be sin. 
Heaven let me bear it! you granting of my 
suit, 70 

If that be sin, I '11 make it my morn prayer 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your answer. 

Ang. Nay, but hear me. 

Your sense pursues not mine: either you 're 

ignorant. 
Or seem so, craftily; and that's not good. 
Isab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing 
good. 
But graciously to know I am no better. 



s Restrained, forbidden. 
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Ang. Thus wisdom wishes to appear most 

bright 78 

r When it doth tax itself; [as these black masks 

f Proclaim an enshield^ beauty ten times louder 

v'Than beautj could, display'd.] But mark me; 

To be received plain, I '11 speak more gross: 

Your brother is to die. 

Isah, So. 

Ang. And his offence is so, as it appears, 
Accountant to the law upon that pain.^ 

Isah. True. 

Ang. Admit no other way to save his life, — 
As I subscribe 5 not that, nor any other. 
But in the loss of question, — that you, his 
sister, 90 

Finding yourself desir'd of such a person, 
Whose credit with the judge, or own great 

place. 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-building law; and that there were 
No earthly mean to save him, but that either 
You must lay down the treasures of your body 
To this supposed, or else to let him suffer; 
What would you do? 

Isah. As much for my poor brother as myself : 
That is, were I under the terms of death. 
The impression of keen whips I'd wear as 
rubies, loi 

And strip myself to death, as to a bed 
That longing have been sick for, ere I 'd yield 
My body up to shame. 

Ang. Then must your brother die. 

Isah. And 't were the cheaper way: 
Better it were a brother died at once, 
Than that a sister, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 

Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the 
sentence 
That you have slander'd so? no 

hah. Ignomy in ransom and free pardon 
Are of two houses: lawful mercy 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 

Ang. You seem'd of late to make the law 
a tyrant; 
And rather prov'd the sliding of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. 

Isah. O, pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 



1 Enshield, enahielded, i.e. covered. 
s Pain, penalty. * StAicribe, admit. 
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To have what we would have, we speak not 

what we mean: 
I something do excuse the thing I hate, 
For his advantage that I dearly love. i2c 

Ang. We are all frail. 

Isab. Else let my brother die, 

f If not a fedary,* but only he. 
Owe and succeed thy weakness. ] 

Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 

Isab. Ay, as the glasses where they view 

themselves; 

Which are as easy broke as they make formsw 

Women! Help heaven! men their creation niar 

In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times 

frail; 
For we are soft as our complexions are, 129 
And credulous to false prints. 

Ang, I think it well: 

And from this testimony of your own sex, — 
Since, I suppose, we are made to be no stronger 
Than faults may shake our frames, — let me be 

bold; 
I do arrest your words. Be that you are. 
That is, a woman; if you be more, you 're none; 
If you be one, qa you are well expreas'd 
By all external warrants, show it now, 
By putting on the destin'd livery. 

Isab. I have no tongue but one: gentle my 
lord. 
Let me entreat you speak the former language. 

Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. i4i 

Isab. My brother did love Juliet; and you 
tell me 
That he shall die for 't 

A ng. He shall not, Isabel, if you give me love. 

Isah. I know your virtue hath a license in't, 
Which seems a little fouler than it is, 
To pluck on others. 

Ang. Believe me, on mine honour, 

My words express my purpose. 

Isah. Ha! little honour to be much believed, 
And most pernicious purpose ! Seeming, seem- 
ing! [Retreating. 
I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look for't: isi 
Sign me a present pardon for my brother, 
Or with an outstretch'd throat I'll tell the. 

world aloud 
What man thou art. 



« Fedary, vaaaaL 
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Anff. Who will believe thee, Isabel? 

My unsoil'd name, the austereness of my life, 
My vouch against you, and my place i' the 

state, 
Will so your accusation overweigh, 
That you shall stifle in your own report, 
And smell of calumny. I have begun, 



And now I give my sensual race* the rein: 
Fit thy consent to my sharp appetite; lei 

Lay by all nicety and prolixious^ blushes, 
That banish what they sue for; redeem thy 

brother 
By jdelding up thy body to my will ; 
Or else he must not only die the death. 




iMft. I wiU proclaim thee, Angelo; look for'tHAct ii. 4. Ul.) 



But thy unkindnesB shall his death draw out 
To lingering sufferance. Answer me to-morrow, 
Or, by the affection ^ that now guides me most, 
1 11 prove a tyrant to him. As for you. 
Say what you can, my false o'erweighs your 
true, [Exit. 

Isab, To whom should I complain? Did I 
tell this, 171 

Who would believe me? O perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the self -same tongue. 
Either of condemnation or approof ; 
Bidding the law make courfsy to their will; 

> Race, natural dIspotitioD. 

* Prolixiout, tlreaoroely prudish. ' Affection, impulse. 



Hooking both right and wrong to the appetite. 
To follow as it draws! I '11 to my brother: 
Though he hath falPn by prompture of the 

blood. 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour. 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he 'd yield them up, 
Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr'd pollution. iks 

Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, die: 
More than our brother is our chastity. 
I '11 tell him yet of Angelo's request. 
And fit his mind to death, for his souFs rest 

[Ejpit. 
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Scene I. A room in the prison. 

Enter Duke diaguised as before, Claudio, and 
Provost. 

Duke. So then you hope of pardon from Lord 

Angelo? 
Claud, The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope: 

I have hope to live, and am prepar'd to die. 
Ihike. Be absolute for death ;^ either death 

or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus 

with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou 

art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, » 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep'st> 
Hourly aflaict: merely, thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun 
And yet rumi'st toward him still. Thou art 

not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'st 
Are nurs'd by baseness. Thou 'rt by no means 

valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok'st; yet grossly fear'st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not 

thyself; 19 

For thou exist'st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get, 
And what thou hast, f orgett'st Thou art not 

certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects,* 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou 'rt poor ; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows. 
Thou bear'st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
'? And death unloads thee, f Friend hast thou 
/ none; 

J For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
/The mere eflusion of thy proper loins, so 



I Be absolttU/or death, i.e. be certain you will die. 
> Effects, expressions. 
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Do curse the gout, serpigo,^ and the rheum, '. 
For ending thee no sooner. ^ Thou hast nor 

youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinners sleep, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld; and when thou art old and rich. 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor 

beauty. 
To make thy riches pleasant. What 's yet in 

this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this 

life 
Lie hid moe thousand deaths:* yet death we 
fear, 40 

That makes these odds all even. 

Claud. ' I himibly thank yoo. 

To sue to live,^I find. I seek to die; 
And, seeking^dl^th, find life: let it come on. 
Isah. [Tf'iVAi^]'What, ho! Peace here; grace 

and good company! 
Prov. Who's there] come in: the wish de- 
serves a welcome. [Goes to door. 
Duke. Dear sir, ere long I 'U visit you again. 
Claud. Most holy sir, I thank you. 
Isab. [ChUside door] My business is a word 

or two with Claudio. 
Frov. And very welcome. [Returns from 
door, usheri7ig in Isabella] Look, signior, 
here 's your sister. 49 

Duke. Provost, a word with you. 
Prov. As many as you pleaMi. 

Duke. Bring me to hear them speak, where 
I may be conceal'd. 

[Exeunt Duke and Provost; Duke is 

seen from tim^ to time, listening. 

Claud. Now, sister, what's the comfort? 

Isah. Why, 

As all comforts are; most good, most good 

indeed. 
Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven. 
Intends you for his swift ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger:* 

s Serpigo, a creeping eruption of tlie skin. 

* Moe thousand deathg. i.e. a thousand more deatlis. 

* Tjeiger (or lieger), resident ambassador. 
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Therefore your best appointment^ make with 
speed; 00 

To-morrow you set on. 

daiuL Is there no remedy? 

Isttb. None, but such remedy as, to save a 
head, 
To cleave a heart in twain. 

Claud, But is there any? 

Isab, Yes, brother, you may live: 
rhere is a deviliah mercy in l^e judge. 
If you '11 implore it, that will free your life, 
But fetter you till death, 
f ^ Claud, Perpetual durance? 

<; Isab. Ay, just; perpetual durance, a restraint, 
J Though all the world's vastidity you had, 09 
5 To a determin'd scope. ^ 

Claud, But in what nature ? 

Isab, In such a one as, you consenting to % 

Would bark your honour from that trunk you 

bear, 
And leave you naked. 

Claud. Let me know the point! 

laab. O, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Lest thou a feverous life shouldst entertain, 
And six or seven winters more respect 
Than a perpetual honour. Dar'st thou die? 

[A pause. Claudio turns his foice awa^. 
The sense of death is most in apprehension; 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 79 
In oorponl sufferance finds a pang as great 
Ajs when a giant die& 

Claud. Why give you me this shame ? 

Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness? If I must die, 
I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. 
Isah. There spake my brother; there my 
father's grave 
Did utter forth a voice! [Embracing Atm] 

Yes, thou must die: 
Thou art too noble to consei*ve a Hfe 
In base appliance& This outward - sainted 

deputy. 
Whose settled visage and deliberate word 00 
Nips youth i'the head, and follies doth emmew* 
As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil; 
5[ His filth within being cast, he would appear 
5 A pond as deep as hell.^ 

1 Appointment, equlpmeni 
> ArniMw, mew up, Inclote ; and lo, dutch, grip. 
VOL. V. 



Claud, The prenzie' Angelo? 

IscA. O, 't is the cunning livery of hell. 
The damned'st body to invest and cover 
In prenzie's guards ! Dost thou think, Claudio? 
If I would yield him my virginity. 
Thou mightst be freed. 

Claud. O heavens! it cannot be. 

Isab. Yes, he would give 't thee, from this 
rank offence, 100 

So to offend him stilL This night 's the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name. 
Or else thou diest to-morrow. 

Claud. Thou shalt not do 't 

Isab, O, were it but my life, 
I 'd throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

Claud [Embracing her"] Thanks, dear Isabel 

Isab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to- 
morrow. 

Claud ^ Yes. Has he affections in him, I 

That thus can make him bite the law by thee 

nose, < 

When he would force it? Sure, it is no sin; \ 

Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 111 1 

Isab, Which is the least? < 

Claud. If it were damnable, he being so< 

wise, ) 

Why would he for the momentaiy trick \ 

Be peidurably fin'd?*]— [Z>e»pair»ii^iy] o\ 

Isabel! 

Isab. What says my brother? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isab. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claud, Ay, but to die, and go we know not 
where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become lao 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted' spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 
To be imprison'd in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling: 't is too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

> PtmzU, a word of doubtful meaning; perbapa^ prince. 
4 PvrdnrcMy fin'd, everiastingly punlibed. 
• DelighUd, accuatomed to delight 
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Can lay on nature is a paradise isi 

To what we fear of death. 

Isab. Alas, alas! 

Claud, Sweet sister, let me live: 

What sin you do to save a brother's life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue. 



I9ab. O you beast! 

O faithless coward! O dishonest wretch! 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 
Is 't not a kind of incest, to take life 
From thine own sisters shame ? ([ What ahould ■', 
I think? 140^ 

Heaven shield mymotherplay'd myfatherfair! 




jMb. O faithleM oowaxd I O didumect wretch ! 
Wilt thoa be made a mmn out of mj TiceTHAct ilL L 137, US.) 



^For such a warped slip of wilderness^ 
i Ne'er issued from his blood. ^ Take my defiance ; 
Die, perish! Might but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed : 
I '11 pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 
No word to save thee. 

Clavd, Nay, hear me, Isabel. 

hab. O, fie, fie, fie! 

Thy sin 's not accidental, but a trade. 149 

Mercy to thee would prove itself a bawd : 

'Tis best that thou diest quickly. \Going. 

Clavd, O, hear me, Isabella! 

1 WHdemeti, wildnesa. 
194 



Re-erUer Duke, disguised as before. 

Duke, Vouchsafe a word, young sister, but 
one word. 

Isab. What is your will? 

Duke. Might you dispense with your leisure, 
I would by and by have some speech with you: 
the satisfaction I would require is likewise 
your own benefit 

Isab, I have no superfluous leisure ; my stay 
must be stolen out of other afifairs ; but I will 
attend you a while. [ Walks apart. 

DvJce. Son, I have overheard what hath 
pass'd between you and your sister. Angelo 
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had never the purpose to corrupt her ; only he 
hath made an assay of her virtue to practise 
his judgment with the disposition of natures : 
she, having the truth of honour in her, hath 
made him that gracious denial which he is 
most glad to receive. I am confessor to An- 
gelo, and I know this to be true ; therefore 
prepare yoiurself to death : do not satisfy your 
resolution with hopes that are fallible: to- 
morrow you must die ; go to your knees, and 
make ready. 172 

Claud, Let me ask my lister pardon. 
\Pros9e8 to Isabella, kneels, and kisses her hand^ 
I am so out of love with life, that I will sue 
to be rid of it. 

DvJce, Hold you there: farewell [Exit 
Claudia; Buke comes dovm,] Provost, a word 
with you 1 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. What 's your will, father? 178 

Duke. That now you are come, you will be 
gone. Leave me a while with the maid : my 
mind promises with my habit no loss shall 
touch her by my company. 

Prov. In good time. [Exit. 

Duke. The hand that hath made you fair 
hath made you good: the goodness that is 
cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in good- 
ness ; but grace, being the soul of your com- 
plexion, shall keep the body of it ever fair. 
The assault that Angelo hath made to you, for- 
tune hath conveyed to my understanding ; and, 
but that frailty hath examples for his falling, 
I should wonder at Angelo. How will you do 
to content this substitute, and to save your 
brother? 198 

Isab. I am now going to resolve^ him, I 
had rather my brother die by the law than 
my son should be unlawfully bom. But O 
how much is the good duke deceived in 
Angelo ! If ever he return, and I can speak 
to him, I will open my lips in vain, or dis- 
cover his government. 199 

Duke. That shall not be much amiss: yet, as 
the matter now stands, he will avoid your 
accusation: "he made trial of you only." 
Therefore fasten your ear on my advisings: to 

I Resolve, infoim. 



the love I have in doing good a remedy pre- 
sents itself. I do make m3rself believe that 
you may most uprighteously do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit ; redeem your brother 
from the angry law ; do no stain to your own 
gracious person ; and much please the absent 
duke, if peradventure he shall ever return to 
have hearing of this businesa sii 

Isab. Let me hear you speak further. I 
have spirit to do any thing that appears not 
foul in the truth of my spirit. 

Dtike. Virtue is bold, and goodness never 
fearful Have you not heard speak of Mariana, 
the sister of Frederick the great soldier who 
miscarried at sea? 

Isab. I have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name. sao 

Duke. She should this Angelo have married; 
was affianced to her oath, and the nuptial ap- 
pointed: between which time of the contract 
and limit of the solemnity, her brother Fred- 
erick was wreck'd at sea, having in that 
perished vessel the dowry of his Sister. But 
mark how heavily this befell to the poor gen- 
tlewoman: there she lost a noble and renowned 
brother, in his love toward her ever most kind 
and natural ; with him, the portion and sinew 
of her fortune, her marriage-dowry ; with both, 
her combinate^ husband, this well-seeming 
Angelo. 282 

Isab. Oem this be so ? did Angelo so leave 
her? 

Duke. Left her in her tears, and dried not one 
of them with his comfort; swallowed his vows 
whole, pretending in her discoveries of dishon- 
our: in few, bestow'd her on her own lamen- 
tation, which she yet wears for his sake ; and 
he, a marble to her tears, is washed with them, 
but relents not. 2d» 

Isab. What a merit were it in death to take 
this poor maid from the world 1 What cor- 
ruption in this life, that it will let this man 
live 1 But how out of this can she avail? 

Dtike. It is a rupture that you may easily 
heal : and the cure of it not only saves your 
brother, but keeps you from dishonour in do- 
ing it 

Isab. Show me how, good father. 247 

s ComHnate, contracted. 
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DvJee. This f orenamed maid hath yet in her 
the continuance of her first affection: his un- 
just unkindness, that in all reason should have 
quenched her love, hath, like an impediment 
in the current, made it more violent and un- 
ruly. Go you to Angelo ; answer his requir- 
ing with a plausible obedience; agree with 
his demands to the point ; only refer yourself^ 
to this advantage, first, that your stay with 
him may not be long; that the time may have 
aJl shadow and silence in it; and the place 
answer to convenience. This being granted in 
course, — and now follows all, — we shall advise 
this wronged maid to stead up your appoint- 
ment, go in your place; if the encounter ac- 
knowledge itself hereafter, it may compel him 
to her recompense: and here, by this, \b your 
brother saved, your honour untainted, the 
poor Mariana advantaged, and the corrupt 
deputy scaled.' The maid will I frame and 
make fit for his attempt If you think well to 
carry this as you may, the doubleness of the 
benefit defends the deceit from seproof. What 
think you of iti 

Imb. The image of it gives me content al- 
ready; and I trust it will grow to a most pros- 
perous perfection. 272 

Ihbke. It lies much in your holding up. 
Haste you speedily to Angelo: if for this night 
he entreat you to his bed, give him promise of 
satisfaction. I will presently to Saint Luke's: 
there, at the moated grange, resides this de- 
jected Mariana. At that place call upon me ; and 
dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

Isah, I thank you for this comfort Fare 
you well, good father. [ExeurU BeveraUy. 

ScsNS II. The street before theprieon. 

Enter, on one side, Duke disgtuised as before; 
on the other, Elbow, and Oflcers with 
Pompbt; the Dukb keeps, at first, in the 
background. 

Elb. Nay, if there be no remedy for it, but 
that you will needs buy and sell men and 
women like beasts, we shall have all the world 
drink brown and white bastard^ 

1 Refer youne^, i.e. baye recovne to. 
s Sealed^ laid bare, exposed. 
* Bastard, a ■weet Spanlib wine. 
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DvJce. O heavens ! what stuff is here? 

Pom, Twas never merry world since, of 
two usuries, the merriest was put down, and 
the worser allow'd by order of law a f urr'd 
gown to keep him warm; and furred ^vrith fox 
and lamb-skins too^ to signify, that craft, be- 
ing richer than innocency, stands for the 
facing. 11 

Elb, Come your way, sir. [Duke advanoee] 
Bless you, good father friar. 

Dtbke, And you, good brother father.* What 
offence hath this man made you, sir? 

Elb. Marry, sir, he hath offended the law : 
[ and, sir, we take him to be a thief too, air; for 
we have found upon him, sir, a strange pick- 
lock, which we have sent to the deputy. ] 

Duke. Fie, sirrah! [a bawd, a wicked bawd! 
The evil that thou causest to be done, 21 

That is thy means to live. Do thou but think 
What 't is to cram a maw or clothe a back 
From such a filthy vice : say to thyself, 
From their abominable and beastly touches 
I drink, I eat^ array myself, and live. 
Canst thou believe thy living is a life. 
So stinkingly depending ? Oo mend, go mend. 

Pom. Indeed, it does stink in some sort, sir; 
but yet, sir, I would prove — so 

Duke. Nay, if the devil have given thee 
proofs for sin, 
Thou wilt prove his.^ Take him to prison, 

officer: 
Correction and instruction must both work 
Ere this rude beast will profit 

Elb. He must before the deputy, sir ; |[ he - 
has giveA him warning: the deputy cannot 
abide a whoremaster : if he be a whoremonger, ^ 
and comes before him, he were as good go a '■, 
mile on his errand. ; 

Duke, That we were all, as some would 
seem to be, 40 ; 

From our faults, as faults from seeming, free ! ; 

Elb. His neck will come to your waist, — a> 
cord, sir. ] 

Pom. I spy comfort ; I cry bail Here 'a a 
gentleman and a friend of mine. 

Enter Lucio. 

Ludo. How now, noble Pompey! What, 

4 Q<iod brother father, a play on Elbow's father friars^ 
father brother (frire). 
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at the wheels of Caesar! art thou led in 
> triumph? [ What, is there none of Pygmalion's 
^ images, newly made woman, to be had now, 
;! for putting the hand in the pocket and extract- 
; ing clutch'd? What reply, ha? What sayest 
^ thou to this tune, matter, and method ? Is 't 
'^ not drowned i' the last rain, ha? What say'st 
: thou. Trot? Is the world as it was, man? 



Which is the way? Is it sad, and few words?) 
or how? The trick of it? > 

Duke, Still thus, and thus ; still wocse 1 ? 

Lucio. How doth my dear morsel, thy mis- > 
tress? Procures she still, ha? > 

Fom. Xroth,sir, she hath eaten up all her? 
beef, and she is herself in the tub. 60^ 

Lucio, Why, 't is good ; it is the right of it; (; 




Didfat. Gantt ihoa belieTe thy llTing i» a life, 
So itinkingly depending? Oo mend, go mend.— (Act UL 2. 17, 38.) 



^ it must be so: ever your fresh whore and your 
^ powder'd bawd : an unshunn'd consequence; 
< it must be so. 3 Art going to prison, Pompey ? 

Fom. Yes, faith, sir. 

Lucio, Why, 't is not amiss, Pompey. Fare- 
],well: go, say I sent thee thither. [For debt, 
J Pompey? or how? 68 

Elh, For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 

Lucio. Well, then, imprison him : if imprison- 
^ment be the due of a bawd, why, 'tis his 
fright: bawd is he doubtless, and of antiquity 



{too; bawd-bom.] Farewell, good Pompey. 
Commend me to the prison, Pompey: you will 



turn good husband ^ now, Pompey ; you will 
keep the house. 

Fom. I hope, sir, your good worship will be 
my baiL 

Lucio. No, indeed, will I not, Pompey; it is 
not the wear." I will pray, Pompey, to in- 
crease your bondage : if you take it not 
patiently, why, your mettle is the more. 
Adieu, trusty Pompey. Bless you, friar. 

Duke. And you. 8t 



> HuAand, i.e. houaeAMnd. 

s The wear, i.e. the fHhion. 
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Lucio. Does Bridget paint still, Pompey, ha? 

Mb. Come your ways, sir ; come. 

\CoriMoMe$ cuiwince. 

Pom, You win not bail me, then, sir? 

Lwdo. Then, Pompey, nor now. What news 
abroad, friar? what news? 

Elb. Ck>me your ways, sir; come. 

\C0nitahle9 seiee Pompey, 

Lucio, Go to kennel, Pompey, go. [Exmnt 
JElbow,andOficer$vnthPompeif,] What news, 
friar, of the duke? [Dtike tums hit face away, 

Dtiks, I know none. Can you tell me of any ? 

Lucio. Some say he is with the Emperor of 
Russia ; other some, he is in Rome : but where 
is he, think you? 

BuJke, I know not where; but wheresoever, 
I wish him welL 

Lucio, It was a mad fantastical trick of 
him to steal from the state, and usurp the 
beggaiy he was never bom to. Lord Angelo 
dukes it well in his absence; he puts trans- 
gression tot 101 

Duke. He does well in *t, 

Z/ucio, A little more lenity to lechery would 
do no harm in him: something too crabbed 
that way, friar. 

Duke. It is too genera] a vice, and severity 
must cure it. 

Lucio, Yes, in good sooth, the vice is of a 
great kindred; it is well allied: but it is im- 
possible to extirp it quite, friar, till eating 
and drinking be put down. They say this 
Angelo was not made by man and woman, 
after this downright way of creation: is it 
true, think you? 

Dttke. How should he be made, then? 

Lucio. Some report a sea-maid spawned 
^him; [some, that he was begot between two 

< stock-fishes. But it is certain that, when he 
< makes water, his urine is congealed ice; that 
<I know to be true: and he is a motion^ gene- 
^ rati ve; that's infallible.^ 119 

Duke. You are pleasant, sir, and speak apace. 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthless thing is this 

i in him, [ for the rebellion of a codpiece to take 

< away the life of a man ! ] Would the duke that 
is absent have done this? Ere he would have 
hanged a man for the getting a hundred bas- 

1 Motion, puppet 
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tards, he would have paid for the nursing a 
thousand: [he had some feeling of the sport; ■! 
he knew the service, and that instructed hiia 
to mercy.] 

Duke, 1 never heard the absent duke much 
detected' for women; he was not indin'd that 
way. 130 

Lucio. O, sir, you are deceived. 

Duke. T is not possible. 

Lucio. Who, not the duke? yes, your beggar 
of fifty; and his use was to put a ducat in her 
clack-dish: the duke had crotchets in him. 
He would be drunk too; that let me inform 
you. 

Duke. You do him wrong, surely. 

Lucio, Sir, I was an inward' of his. A shy 
fellow was the duke: and I believe I know^ 
the cause of his withdrawing. 140 

Duke, What, I prithee, might be the cauae ? 

Ludo. No, pardon; 'tis a secret must be 
locked within the teeth and the lips: but this 
I can let you understand, the greater file of 
the subject held the duke to be wise. 

Duke. Wise! why, no question but he was. 

Lucio. A very superficial, ignorant, un- 
weighing fellow. 

Duke. Either this is envy in you, folly, or 
mistaking: the very stream of his life and the 
business he hath helmed^ must, upon a war- 
ranted need, give him a better proclamation. 
Let him be but testimonied in his own bring- 
ings-forth, and he shall appear to the envious 
a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier. There- 
fore you speak unskilfully; or if your know- 
ledge be ^ore, it is much darkened in your 
malice. 

Lucio, Sir, I know him, and I love him. 

Duke, Love talks with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with dearer love. ico 

Lucio. Come, sir, I know what I know. 

Duke, I can hardly believe that, since you 
know not what you speak. But, if ever the 
duke return, as our prayers are he may, let 
me desire you to make your answer before 
him. If it be honest you have spoke, you 
have courage to maintain it: I am bound to 
call upon you; and, I pray you, your name? 

> Dtteeted, accused. 

s An tnuNzrd, an intimate. 

* Helmed, ie. gteered through. 
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Lacio, Sir, my name is Lncio; well known 
to the duke. 170 

Duke. He shall know you better, sir, if I 
may live to report you. 

Lucio. I fear you not 

Dttke, O, you hope the duke will return no 
more; or you imagine me too unhurtful an 
opposite. But, indeed, I can do you little 
hium; you'll forswear this again. 

Lucio. Ill be hang'd first: thou art deceived 
in me, friar. [ But no more of this. Canst thou 
tell if Claudio die to-morrow or no? 180 

DuJte. Why should he die, sir? 

Lucio. Why, for filling a bottle with a tun- 
dish.^ I would the duke we talk of were 
retum'd again: this ungenitur'd agent will 
unpeople the province with continency; spar- 
rows must not build in his house-eaves, because 
they are lecherous. The duke yet would have 
dark deeds darkly answered; he would never 
; bring them to light: would he were retum'd! 
Many, this Claudio is condemned for untrus- 
sing. ] Farewell, good friar: I prithee, pray for 
me. The duke, I say to thee again, would eat 
mutton on Fridays. He's now past it; yet 
(and I say to thee) he would mouth with a 
beggar, though she smelt brown bread and 
garUc: say that I said so. Farewell. [Exit, 

Duke. No might nor greatness in mortahty 
Can censure scape; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What king so 

strong 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue? 
But who comes here? [Be retires. 

Enter Escalus, Provost, and Officers {^with 
Mistress Overdone]]. 

Escal. [|Go; away with her to prison! 

Mrs. Ov. Good my lord, be good to me; your 
honour is accounted a merciful man; good 
my lord. 

Escal. Double and treble admonition, and 
still forfeit' in the same kind? This would 
make mercy swear and play the tyrant 

Prov. A bawd of eleven years' continuance, 
may it please your honour. 209 

Mrs. Ov. My lord, this is one Lucio's infor- 
/ mation against me. Mistress Elate Keepdown 



I Tun-dUk, funnel 



s Forfeit, liable to penalty. 



was with child by him in the duke's time; he^ 
promis'd her marriage: his child is a year) 
and a quarter old, come Philip and Jacob:' I; 
have kept it myself; and see how he goes? 
about to abuse me ! 




DiiJai. I pnj 70Q, dr, of what dispodilon was the dakef 
-(Act iU. 1. M4. MB.) 



Escal. That fellow is a fellow of much J 
license: — let him be called before us. Away< 
with her to prison I Go to; no more worda^ 
[Exeunt Officers with Mrs. Overdone.]'^ Provost, J 
my brother Angelo will not be alter'd; Claudio 
must die to-morrow: let him be fumish'd 



s Come Philip and Jacob, i.e. on the lit of May. the 
feast of St Philip and St Jamei (Jacobus). 
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with diTines, and have all charitable prepa- 
ration. If my brother wrought by my pity, it 
should not be so with him. 

Prov. [Pointing to Jhdke] So, please you, 
this friar hath been with him, and advis'd 
him for th' entertainment of death. 

EsccU, Good even, good father. 

Duke, [Advancing] Bliss and goodness on 
you! 

Escal. Of whence are you? 

Ihike. Not of this country, though my chance 
is now 230 

To use it for my time: I am a brother 
Of gracious order, late come from the See 
In special business from his holiness. 
. Uscal, What news abroad i' the world ? 

Duke, None, but that there is so great a 
feyer on goodness, that the dissolution of it 
must cure it: novelty is only in request; and 
it is as dangerous to be aged in any kind of 
course, as it is virtuous to be constant in any 
undertaking: there is scarce truth enough 
alive to make societies secure; but security^ 
enough to make fellowship accursed: much 
upon this riddle runs the wisdo m ' e f tt i e-^ 
world. This news is old enough, yet it is 
every day's new& I pray you, sir, of what 
disposition was the duke? 

Escal, One that, above all other strifes, con-* 
tended especially to know himself. 

Duke, What pleasure waa he given to? 248 

JBbcoL Rather rejoicing to see another merry, 
than merry at any thing which profess'd to 
make him rejoice: a gentleman of all temper- 
ance. But leave we him to his events, with a 
prayer they may prove prosperous; and let 
me desire to know how you find Claudio pre- 
pared. I am made to understand that you 
have lent him visitation. 

Duke. He professes to have received no 
sinister measure from his judge, but most 

1 Security, <.«. saretyihlp. 
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willingly humbles himself to the determina- 
tion of justice: yet had h^ framed to hinmelf, 
by the instruction of his frailty, many deceiv- 
ing promises of life; which I, by my good 
leisure, have discredited to him, and no^m^ is 
he resolv'd to die. ses 

JStccU, You have paid the heavena ycnir 
function, and the prisoner the veiy debt oi 
your calling. I have laboured for the poor 
gentleman to the eztremest shore of my 
modesty: but my brother justice have I found 
so severe, that he hath forced me to tell liim 
he is indeed Justice. 

Duke. If his own life answer the straitness 
of his proceeding, it shall become him well; 
wherein if he chance to fail, he hath sentenc'd 
himself. 271 

JEsoal, I am going to visit the prisoner. 
Fare you welL 

Duke, Peace be with you! 

[Exeunt JSscalus and ProvosL 
He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy ps severe; 
Pattern in himself to know, 
Qrace to.stand, and virtue go; 
More:^or less to others paying 
Than by self-offences weighing. sso 

Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own likingl 
Twice treble shame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice, and let his grow! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward aide! 
How may likeness, made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times. 
To draw with idle spiders' strings 
Most ponderous and substantial things! t9o 
Craft against vice I must apply: 
With Angelo to-night shaU lie 
His old betrothed but despised; 
So disguise shall, by the disguised. 
Pay with falsehood false exacting. 
And perform an old contracting. [EsiL 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 



ACT IV. 



' C ScEKE. I. The Moated Orange at St. LiMs, 
Enter Mariana and a Boy tinging. 



Take, 0, take thoee lips away, 
That 80 sweetly were forsworn; 

And thoee eyes, the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom: 



But my kisses bring again, i 

Bring again; > 

Seals of loTe, but seal'd in yain, s 

Seal'd in rain. \ 

Mari, Break off thy song, and haste thee! 

quick away: ^ 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice / 

Hath often stilled my brawling discontent > 

[Exit Boy. ( 




Take, 0, take thoee lipe awaj. 
That eo sweetly were fonwonL— (Act It. 1. 1, a.) 



Enter Duke disguised as before, 

I cry you mercy, sir; and well could wish lo 
Tou had not found me here so musical- 
Let me excuse me, and believe me so, 
My mirth it much displeased, but pleased my 
woe. 
Duie. T is good : though music oft hath such 
a charm 
To make bad good, and good provoke to harm. 
I pray you, tell me, hath any body inquired 



for me here to-day? much upon this time have 
I promised here to meet. 

Mari, You have not been inquired after: I 
have sat here all day. 20 

Duke, I do constantly^ believe you. The 
time is come even now. I shall crave your 
forbearance a little: may be I will call upon 
you anon, for some advantage to yourself. 

Mari, I am always bound to you. [Exit. 

1 Corwtont/y, Urmly. 
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^ Enter Isabella. 

5 DuJee. Very well met, and welcome. 

i What ifl the news from this good deputy? 

I Imb. He hath a garden circummur'd with 

i brick, 

] Whose western side is with a vineyard back'd; 

^ And to that vineyBrd is a planched^ gate, so 

/That makes his opening with this bigger key: 

/ This other doth command a little door 

I Which from the vineyard to the garden leads; 

/There have I made my promise 

)Upon the heavy middle of the night 

/To call upon him. 

) DvJee. But shall you on your knowledge find 

\ this way? 

j /kz5. I have ta'enadue and wary note upon 't : 

^ With whispering and most guilty diligence, 

( In action all of precept, he did show me 40 

<The way twice o'er. 

\ Dttke. Are there no other tokens 

< Between you greed* concerning her observance? 
\ Isah. No, none, but only a repair i* the dark; 

< And that I have poesess'd^ him my most stay 
;, Can be but brief; for I have made him know 
> I have a servant comes with me along, 

; That stays upon me; whose persuasion is 
' I come about my brother. 
/ Duke. T is well borne up. 

[ I have not yet made known to Mariana 
^A word of this. What, hoi within! come 
forth! 50 



Re-enter Mariait a. 

I pray you, be acquainted with this maid; 
She comes to do you good. 
Isah. I do desire the like. 

DvJce. Do you persuade yourself that I 

respect you? 
Marx, Grood friar, I know you do, and have 

found it. 
Duke, Take, then, this your companion by 
the hand, 
Who hath a story ready for your ear. 
I shall attend your leisure: but make haste; 
The vaporous night approaches. 
MarL Will 't please you walk aside? 

[Exeunt Mariana and Isabella. 

1 Planchedt made of planlu or boards. 
s Oned, ie. agreed. * Pouen'd, informed. 
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Duke, O place and greatness, millions of 
false eyes ao 

Are stuck upon thee! volumes of report 
Run with these false and most contrarious 

quests 
Upon thy doings: thousand escapes^ of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 

Be-^nter Mariana and Isabella. 

Welcome! How agreed? 
I$ab, She'll take the enterprise upon her, 
father. 
If you advise it. 

Duke, It is not my consent^ 

But my entreaty too. 

Isab. Little have you to say 

When you depart from him, but, soft and low, 
" Remember now my brother." 
Mart. Fear me not 

Duke, Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not 
atalL 71 

He is your husband on a pre-contrdct: 
To bring you thus together, 't is no sin, 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish^ the deceit. Come, let us go: 
Our com 's to reap, for yet our tilth 's to sow. 

[EzeunL^. 

Scene II. A room in the priKm, 

Enter Provost and Pohpet. 

Prov, Come hither, sirrah. Can you cut off 
a man's head? 

Pom, If the man be a bachelor, sir, I can; 
but if he be a married man, he's his wife's 
head, and I can never cut off a woman's head. 

Prov, Come, sir, leave me your snatches,' 
and yield me a direct answer. To-morrow 
morning are to die Qaudio and Bamardine. 
Here is in our prison a common executioner, 
who in his office lacks a helper: if you will 
take it on you to assist him, it shall redeem 
you from your gyves; if not, you shall have 
your full time of imprisonment, and your de- 
liverance with an unpitied whipping, [for you : 
have been a notorious bawd.^ ( 

« JSteapet, salllei. 

* Flourish, colour, Tartiish. 

• Snatdiu, acrapa of wit 
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: Pom. Sir, [ I have been an unlawful bawd 
time out of mind; but yet] I will be content 
to be a lawful hangman. I would be glad 
to receive some instruction from my fellow 
partner. 

Frav. What, ho, Abhorson! Where's Ab- 
horson, there? 21 

Enter Abhorson. 

Abhor. Do you call, sir? 
Prov. Sirrah, here 's a fellow will help you 
to-morrow in your execution. If you think it 
meet, compound with him by the year, and 
let him abide here with you; if not, use him 
; for the present, and dismiss him. [ He cannot 
;, plead his estimation with you; he hath been 
I a bawd.] 

Abhor. [A bawd, sir?] fie upon him! he 
will discredit our mystery. so 

Prov. Go to, sir; you weigh equally; a feather 
wiD turn the scale. [Ejnt 

Pom. Pray, sir, by your good favour, — for 
surely, sir, a good favour you have, but that 
you have a hanging look, — do you call, sir, 
your occupation a mystery? 
Abhor. Ay, sir; a mystery. 
Pom. Painting, sir, I have heard say, is a mys- 
tery; [and your whores, sir, being members 
of my occupation, using painting, do prove my 
occupation a mystery:] but what mystery 
there should be in hanging, if I should be 
hang'd, I cannot imagine. 
Abhor. Sir, it is a mystery. 
Pom. Proof? 

Abhor. Every true man's apparel fits your 
thief. 

Pom. If it be too little for your thief, your 
true man thinks it big enough; if it be too 
big for your thief, your thief thinks it little 
enough: so eveiy true man's apparel fits your 
thief.' 60 

Re-enter Provost. 

Prov. Are you agreed? 

Pom. Sir, I will serve him; [for I do find 

iyour hangman is a more penitent trade than 

^your bawd; he doth oftener ask forgiveness.] 

Prov. You, sirrah, provide your block and 

your axe to-morrow four o'clock. 

Abhor. [Come on, bawd;] I will instruct 
thee in my trade; follow. 68 



Pom. 1 do desire to learn, sir: and I hope, 
if you have occasion to use me for your own 
turn, you shall find me yare;* for, truly, sir, 
for your kindness I owe you a good turn. 

Prov. Call hither Barnardine and Qaudio: 
[Ehpewnt Pompey and Abhorson. 




Pom. "Pnj, dr, hj your good faToar,— for rareljr, lir, a good 
favoiir 70a have, but timi jou have a hanging look,— . . . yoor 
occupation a myiteiT?— (Act It. 2. 8S-88.) 



The one has my pity; not a jot the other, 
Being a murderer, though he were my brother. 

Enter Claudio. 

Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy 
death: 

'T is now dead midnight, and by eight to- 
morrow 



1 Tare, ready. 
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Thou must be made immortal Where 'a Bar- 

mundine? 
Claud. As fast lock'd up in sleep as guiltleas 

labour 69 

When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones: 
He will not wake. 

Frav, Who can do good on him 1 

Well, go, prepare yourself. [Knocking within,'] 

But, hark, what noise? 
Heaven give your spirits comfort! [Exit 

Claudio.] By and by! 
I hope it is some pardon or reprieve 
For the most gentle Claudio. 

Bnter Duke duguiaed as heforty vfitk a letter 
having a large seal. 

Welcome, father. 
Duke, The best and wholesom'st spirits of 
the night 
Envelop you, good provost! Who call'd here 
of late? 
Prov. None, since the curfew rung. 
Duke. Not Isabel? 
Frov. No. 

Duke, They will, then, ere t be long. 

Prov. What comfort is for Claudio? 
Duke, There's some in hope. 

Prov, It is a bitter deputy. 8i 

Duke, Not so, not so; his life is parallel'd 
Even with the stroke and line of his great 

justice: 
He doth with holy abstinence subdue 
That in himself which he spurs on his 

power 
To qualify^ in others: were he meal'd' with 

that • 

Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous; 
But this being so, he's just. [Knocking within. 
Now are they come. 
[Exit Pravoet. 
This is a gentle provost: seldom when 
The steeled gaoler is the friend of men. so 
[Knocking within. 
How now! what noise? That spirit's pos- 

sess'd with haste 
That wounds the unsisting' postern with these 
strokes. 

1 Qualify, temper, abate, 
s MeaVd, Bprlnkled, defiled, 
s UnMitting, perhaps sshaldiig. 
204 



Re-enter Provost. 

Prov, [Speaking to one at the door] There he 
must stay until the officer 
Arise to let him in: he is call'd up. 

Duke, Have you no countermand for Claudio 
yet. 
But he must die to-morrow? 

Prov, None, sir, none. 

Duke, As near the dawning, provost, as it is, 
You shall hear more ere morning. 

Prov, Happily* 

Yon something know; yet I believe there 
comes 99 

No countermand; no such example have we: 
Besides, upon the very siege ^ of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the public ear 
Profess'd the contrary. 

Enter a Messenger (with large sealed letter). 

Duke. This is his lordship's man. 

Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 

Mes. [Giving the letter^ which Provost opens 
and reads] My lord hath sent you this note; 
and by me this further charge, that yon 
swerve not from the smallest article of it^ 
neither in time, matter, or other circumstance. 
Grood morrow; for, as I take it, it is almost 
day. 109 

Prov, I shall obey him. [Exit Messenger, 

Duke, [Aside] This is his pardon, porchai^d 
by such sin 
For which the pardoner himself is in. 
Hence hath offence his quick celerity. 
When it is borne in high authority: 
When vice makes mercy, mercy 's so extended, 
That for the fault's love is the offender friended. 
Now, sir, what news? 

Prov. I told you. Lord Angelo, belike 
thinking me remiss in mine office, awakens 
me with this unwonted putting-on;* methinks 
strangely, for he hath not used it before. 121 

Duke, Pray you, let's hear. 

Prov, [Reads] 

** Whatsoerer you may hear to the oontraxy, let 
Claudio be executed by four of the dock ; and in 
the afternoon Bamardine: for my better satisfaotion, 

« Happily, i.e. haply. 

s Siege (French aOge), seat 

• Putting-cn, incitement. 
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let me have Qaudio's head sent me by fiT& Let this 
be duly performed; with a thought that more de- 
pends on it than we must yet deliver. Thus fail not 
to do your office, as you will answer it at your peril. " 

What aay you to this, sir? isi 

Duke. What is that Bamardine who is to 
be executed in the afternoon? 

Prov, A Bohemian bom, but here nurs'd 
up and bred; one that is a prisoner nine years 
old. 

Dvie, How came it that the absent duke 
had not either delivered him to his liberty or 
executed him? I haye heard it was ever his 
manner to do so. 189 

Prov. His friends still wrought reprieves 
for him: and, indeed, his fact,^ till now in the 
government of Lord Angelo, came not to an 
undoubtful proof. 

DvJce, It is now apparent? 

Prov. Most manifest, and not denied by 
himself. 

Duke. Hath he borne himself penitently in 
prison? how seems he to be touch'd? 148 

Prov. A man that apprehends death no more 
dreadfully but as a drunken sleep; careless, 
reckless, and fearless of what's past, present, 
or to come; insensible of mortality, and des- 
perately mortal 

Duke. He wants advice. 

Prov. He will hear none: he hath evermore 
had the liberty of the prison; give him leave 
to escape hence, he would not : drunk many 
times a day, if not many days entirely drunk. 
We have very oft awak'd him, as if to carry 
him to execution, and showed him a seeming 
warrant for it: it hath not moved him at alL 

Duke. More of him anon. There is written 
in your brow, provost, honesty and constancy: 
if I read it not truly, my ancient skill beguiles 
me; but, in the boldness of my cunning, I 
will lay myself in hazard, daudio, whom 
here you have warrant to execute, is no greater 
forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath sen- 
tenced him , To make you understand this in 
a manifested effect, I crave but four days' re- 
spite; for the which you are to do me both a 
present and a dangerous courtesy. I7a 

Prov. Pray, sir, in what? 

> Fiut^ deed, crime. 



Duke. In the delaying death. 

Prov. Alack, how may I do it, having the 
hour limited, and an express command, under 
penalty, to deliver his head in the view of 
Angelo ? I may make my case aa daudio's, to 
cross this in the smallest i7o 

Duke. By the vow of mine order I warrant 
you, if my instructions may be your guide. 
Let this Bamardine be this morning executed, 
and his head borne to Angelo. 

Prov. Angelo hath seen them both, and will 
discover the favour.* 

Duke, O, death 's a great disguiser; and you 
may add to it Shave the head, and tie the 
beard; and say it was the desire of the peni- 
tent to be so bar'd before his (Jeath: you 
know the course is common. If any thing 
fall to you upon this, more than thanks and 
good fortune, by the saint whom I profess, I 
will plead against it with my life. 

Prov. Pardon me, good father; it is against 
my oatL 

Duke. Were you sworn to the duke, or to 
the deputy? 

Prov. To him, and to his substitutes. 

Duke. You will think you have made no 
offence, if the duke avouch the justice of your 
dealing? 201 

Prov. But what likelihood is in that? 

Duke. Not a resemblance, but a certainty. 
Yet since I see you fearful that neither my 
coat, integrity, nor persuasion can with ease 
attempt' you, I will go further than I meant, 
to pluck all fears out of you. Look you, sir, 
[shomng him the letter] here is the hand and 
seal of the duke: you know the character, I 
doubt not; and the signet is not strange to you. 

Prov. I know them both. 210 

DvJce. The contents of this is the return of 
the duke; you shall anon over-read it at your 
pleasure; where you shall find, within these 
two days he will be here. This is a thing 
that Angelo knows not ; for he this very day 
receives letters of strange tenour; perchance of 
the duke's death, perchance entering into some 
monasteiy, but by chance nothing of what is 
writ Look, the unfolding star calls up the 



* JHtcoter the favour, recognize the face. 
^JLttempt, tempt 
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shepherd. Put not yourself into amazement 
how these things should be : all difficulties are 
but easy when they are known. Call your 
executioner, and off with Bamardine'a head: 
I will give him a present shrift, and advise 
him for a better place. Yet you are amaz'd; 
but this shall absolutely resolve^ you. Come 
away; it is almost clear dawn. [ExewU. 

Scene III. A corridor in the prison; at hack 
door of Bamardin(^$ cell in the eame. 

Enter Pompet. 

Pom, I am as well acquainted here as I was 
in our house of profession: one would think it 
were Mistress Overdone's own house, for here 
be many of her old customers. First, here 's 
young Master Rash; he's in for a oonunodity 
of brown paper and old ginger, nine-score and 
seventeen pounds; of which he made five 
marks, ready money: marry, then ginger was 
not much in request, for the old women were 
all dead. Then is there here one Master Caper, 
at the suit of Master Three-pile the mercer, 
for some four suits of peach-coloured satin, 
which now peaches^ him a beggar. Then 
have we here young Dizy, and young Master 
Deep- vow, and Master Copper-spur, and Mas- 
ter Starve-lackey the rapier and dagger man, 
and young Drop-heir that killed lusty Pud- 
ding, and Master Forthlight the tilter, and 
brave Master Shooty the great traveller, and 
wild Half -can that stabbed Pots, and, I think, 
forty more; all great doers in our trade, and 
are now " for the Lord's sake." si 

Enter Abhorsok. 

Ahhor, Sirrah, bring Bamardine hither. 

Pom, [Calling outside door of cell] Master 
Bamardine! you must rise and be hang'd, 
Master Bamaidine! 

Abhor. What, ho, Bamardine! 

[Goes up and opens door of cell. 

Bar. [Within] A pox o' your throats! Who 
makes that noise there? What are you? 

Pom. Your friends, sir; the hangman. You 
must be so good, sir, to rise and be put to 
death. 



1 Basolve, conrinca 



s Peaches, i.e. impeacheB. 
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Bar. [ Within] Away, you rogue, away ! I 
am sleepy. si 

Abhor. Tell him he must awake, and that 
quickly too. 

Ponu Pray, Master Bamardine, awake till 
you are executed, and sleep afterwards. 

Abhor. Gk> in to him, and fetch him out. 

Pom. He is coming, sir, he is coming; I 
hear his straw rustle. 

Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, sirrah? 

Pom, Very ready, sir. 4d 

Enter Barnardine; he comes down between 
Pompey and Abhorson, 

Bar. How now, Abhorson! what 's the news 
with you? 

Abhor. Truly, sir, I would desire you to clap 
into your prayers; for, look you, the warrant's 
come. 

Bar. You rogue, I have been drinking all 
night; I am not fitted for 't 

Pom. O, the better, sir; for he that drinks 
all night, and is hang'd betimes in the mor- 
ning, may sleep the sounder all the next day. 

Abhor. Look you, sir; here comes your 
ghostly father: do we jest now, think you? 

[Itetires up. 

Enter Duke disguised as before, 

Duke. Sir, induced by my charity, and hear- 
ing how hastily you are to depart, I am come 
to advise you, comfort you, and pray widi 
you. 

Bar, Friar, not I: I have been drinking 
hard all night, and I will have more time to 
prepare me, or they shall beat out my brains 
with billets: I will not consent to die Uiis day, 
that 's certain. 

Duke, O, sir, you must: and therefore I be- 
seech you 60 
Look forward on the journey yon shall ga 

Bar, I swear I will not die to-day for any 
man's persuasion. 

Duke. But hear you, — 

Bar. Not a word: if you have any Idling to 
say to me, come to my ward; for thence will 
not I to-day. [Exit into edl, 

Duke. Unfit to live or die : O gravel heart ! 
After him, fellows; bring him to the block. 
[Exeunt Abhorson and Pompeif. 
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Re-enter Provost. 

Prav. Now, sir, how do you fiiid the pri- 
soner? 70 
IhJx, A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for 
death; 
And to transport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable. 



Frov. Here in the prison, father, 

There died this morning of a cruel fever 
One Kagozine, a most notorious pirate, 
A man of Claudio's years; his beard and head 
Just of his colour. What if we do omit 
This reprobate till he were well inclin'd; 
And satisfy the deputy with the visage 
Of Bagozine, more like to Claudio? 80 




Bar. I swMtr I will not di« kklay for any man's penuaaion.— (Act It. 8. es, es.) 



Duie, 0,'t is an accident that heaven provides ! 
Dispatch it presently; the hour draws on 
Prefixed by Angelo: see this be done, 
And sent according to command; whiles I 
Persuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 

Frov. This shall be done, good father, pre- 
sently. 
But Bamardine must die this afternoon: 
And how shall we continue Claudio, 
To save me from the danger that might come 
If he were known aUve ? 

Duke. Let this be done. 

Put them in secret holds, both Bamardine and 
Claudio: 01 



Ere twice the sun hath made his journal^ 
greeting 92 

To the under generation, you shall find 

Your safety manifested. 
Frov. I am your free dependant. 

Duke. Quick, dispatch, and send the head to 
Angelo. [Exit Frovoit. 

Now will I write letters to Angelo, — 

The provost, he shall bear them, — whose con- 
tents 

Shall witness to him I am near at home. 

And that, by great injunctions, I am bound 

1 Journal, dinmaL 
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To enter publicly: him 1 11 desire loi 

To meet me at tlie consecrated fount, 
A league below the city; and from thence, 
By cold gradation and well-balanced form, 
We shall proceed with Angelo. 

Re-enter Provost with Ragozin^B head in hag, 

Prov. Here is the head; 1 11 carry it myself . 
DvJce. Convenient^ is it Make aswif t return ; 
For I would commune with you of such things 
That want no ear but yours. 
Prov, I *11 make all speed. [Exit, 

l9ab, [Within\ Peace, ho, be here! no 

Duke. The tongue of Isabel She 's come to 
know 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither: 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good. 
To make her heavenly comforts of despair. 
When it is least expected. 

Enter Isabeli^. 

leab. Ho, by your leave I 

Jhike, Good morning to you, fair and gra- 
cious daughter. 

leab. The better, given me by so holy a man. 
Hath yet the deputy sent my brother's pardon ? 

Duke, He hath released him, Isabel, from 
the world: 
His head is off, and sent to Angelo. iso 

I»ab, Nay, but it is not so. 

Duhe. It is no other: show your wisdom, 

. daughter. 
In your close patience. 

leab, O, I will to him and pluck out his eyes! 

DuJee. You shall not^ be admitted to his sight 

l9ab. Unhappy Claudio! wretched Isabel! 
Injurious world! most damned Angelo! 

[Paciiig about agitatedly, 

Duke, This nor hurts him nor profits you a jot ; 
Forbear it therefore; give your cause to heaven. 
[hahel comes down to him, 
Mark what I say, which you shall find iso 
By every syllable a faithful verity: 
The duke comes home to-morrow; — ^nay, dry 

your eyes; 
One of our covent,' and his confessor, 
Gives me this instance:^ already he hath carried 



1 CcnveniefU, becoming. > ShaU not^ i.9. will not. 

s CSomtU, coDTent * Itutanee, intimation. 

ao8 



Notice to Escalus and Angelo; 
Who do prepare to meet him at the gates. 
There to give up their power. If you can, pace 
your wisdom 1S7 

In that good path that I would wish it go; 
And you shall have your bosom* on this wretdi, 
Grace of the duke, revenges to yomr heart. 
And general honour. 

Isab. I am directed by yon. 

Duke. This letter, then, to Friar Peter give; 
T\B that he sent me of the duke's return: 
Say, by this token, I desire his company 
At Mariana's house to-night Her cause and 

yours 
I '11 perfect him withal ; and he shall bring 70a 
Before the duke; and to the head of Ang^o 
Accuse him home and home. For my poor self, 
I am combined^ by a sacred vow. 
And shall be absent Wend you with this 
letter: iso 

Command these fretting waters from your eyes 
With a light heart; trust not my holy order, 
If I pervert your course. Who 's here? 

Enter Lucia 

lAicio, Good even. Friar, where 's the pro- 
vost < 

Duke, Not within, sir. 

Lucio. O pretty Isabella, I am pale at mine 
heart to see thine eyes so red: thou must be 
patient I am fain to dine and sup with water 
and bran; I dare not for my head fill my belly; 
one fruitful meal would set me to't But they 
say the duke will be here to-morrow. By my 
troth, Isabel, I loVd thy brother: if the old 
fantastical duke of dark comers had been at 
home, he had lived. [Exit Jtabella, 

Duke, Sir, the duke is marvellous little be- 
holding to your reports; but the best is, he 
lives not in them. 

Lucio, Friar, thou knowest not the duke so 
well as I do: he 's a better woodman than thou 
tak'st him for. iti 

Duke, Well, you'll answer this one day. 
Fare ye welL 

Lucio, Nay, tarry; I '11 go along with thee: 
I can tell thee pretty tales of the duke. 

DuJce, You have told me too many of him 

s Bowm, i.e. heart's desire. • OomfruMd, pledged. 
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already, sir, if they be true; if not true, none 
were enough. 

Ludo, I was once before him for getting a 
wench with child. 180 

DvJce. Did you such a thing? 

Ludo. Yes, marry, did I : but I was fain 
to forswear it ; they would else have married 
me to the rotten medlar. 

Duke. Sir, your company is fairer than 
honest Rest you well. 

Ludo. By my troth, I '11 go with thee to 
I the lane's end: [if bawdy talk offend you, we '11 
5 have very little of it] Nay, friar, I am a kind 
of burr ; I shall stick- [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. A room in Angelo^» house. 

Enter Anoelo and Escalus, with letters. 

Escal. Every letter he hath writ hath dis- 
vouch'd other. 

Ang. In most uneven and distracted man- 
ner. His actions show much like to madness: 
pray heaven his wisdom be not tainted ! And 
why meet him at the gates, and reliver^ our 
authorities there ? 

Escod. I guess not 8 

Ang. And why should we proclaim it in an 
hour before his ent'ring, that if any crave 
redress of injustice, they should exhibit their 
petitions in the street? 

Escal. He shows his reason for that; to 
have a dispatch of complaints, and to deliver 
us from devices hereafter, which shall then 
have no power to stand against us. 

Ang. Well, I beseech you, let it be pro- 
claim'd : 
Betimes i' the mom 111 call you at your 

house: 
Give notice to such men of sort and suit 
As are to meet him. 20 

Escal. I shall, sir. Fare you well. 

Ang. Good night [Exit Escalus. 

This deed unshapes me quite, makes me un- 

pregnant,* 
And dull to all proceedings. A deflower'd 

maid! 
And by an eminent body that enforc'd 
The law against it ! But that her tender shame 



> Beliver, redeliver. 
VOL. V. 



s Unpregnant, unready. 



Will not proclaim against her maiden loss. 
How might she tongue me ! ^ Yet reason dares. 

her no ; 
For my authority bears of a credent bulk. 
That no particular^ scandal once can touch 




cS^ 



Lueio. Nay, Mar, I am a kind of burr; I shall stick. 

-(Act iT. 8. 189, 190.) 



But it confounds the breather. He should 

have liVd, 31 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous 

Might in the times to come have ta'en revenge. 

By so receiving a dishonour'd life 

With ransom of such shame. Would yet he 

had liv'd ! 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right: we would, and we would 

notl [Exit. 



* Tongue me, ipeak of me. * Partiadar, pervonaL 
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[ Scene V. Fields without the town, 

\ Enter Duke in his own habit, and Friar Peter. 

Duke. \Qiving letters] These letters at fit 

time deliver me : 
^The provost knows our purpose and our plot. 
(The matter being afoot, keep your instruction, 
^And hold you ever to our special drift; 
< Though sometimes you do blench^ from this 

to that, 
]Ar cause doth minister. Go call at Flavius' 

house, 

\ And tell him where I stay: give the like notice 
STo Valentius, Rowland, and to Crassus, 
\ And bid them bring the trumpets^ to the gate ; 

> But send me Flavius first. 

I FrL P. It shall be speeded well. [JSjcit, 

\ Enter VARRiua 

) Duke, I thank thee, Yarrius ; thou hast 
i made good haste: ii 

>Come, we will walk. There's other of our 

> friends 

? Will greet us here anon, my gentle Varrius. 
\ [Exeunt.2 



d Scene VI. Street near the city gate. ' 

Enter Isabella and Mariana. > 

Isah. To speak so indirectly I am loth : ; 

I would say the truth ; but to accuse him so, • 
That is your part: yet I am advis'd to do it ; '■ 
He says, to veil full purpose. ] 

Mari. Be rul'd by him. > 

Isab. Besides, he tells me that, if perad venture 
He speak against me on the adverse side, 
I should not think it strange; for 't is a physic 
That 's bitter to sweet end. -} 

Mari. I would Friar Peter — > 

Isah. .0, peace ! the friar is come. ; 

Enter Friar Peter. i 

Fri. P. Come, I have found you out a stand ^ 
most fit, 10/ 

Where you may have such vantage on the duke, ? 
He shall not pass you. Twice have the trum- \ 
pets sounded ; \ 

The generous and gravest citizens -; 

Have hent' the gates, and very near upon ^ 
The duke is entering: therefore, hence, away I \ 

[Exeunt.y 



ACT V. 



Scene L Before the gates of Vienna. Flourish 
of trumpets and drums. 

Enter from one side, Duke, Varrius, Lords, 
Officers; from the city gates, Soldiers, then 
Anoelo and Escalus, Lucid, Provost, 
<tc. At the back, Friar Peter, Isa- 
bella, and Mariana veiled. 

[Angela and Escalus kneel and deliver 
up their commissions, which the Duke 
hands to an Offi/ier. Angela and 
Escalus rise. 

Duke. My very worthy cousin, fairly met I 
Our old and faithful friend, we are glad to 
see you. 

^Lj \ Happy return be to your royal grace ! 



i BUnch, start off. > TrumpeU, trumpeten. 

* Hent, seized, taken posseasion of 
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DvJce. Many and hearty thankings to yon 
both. 
We have made inquiry of you; and we hear 
Such goodness of your justice, that our soul 
Cannot but yield you forth to public thanks, 
Forerunning more requital. 
Ang. You make my bonds still greater. 
Duke. O, your desert speaks loud ; [and I^ 
should wrong it, ( 

To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, lo^ 
When it deserves, with characters of brass, \ 
A forted residence 'gainst the tooth of time ) 
And razure of oblivion.] Give me your', 

hand. 
And let the subject see, to make them know 
That outward courtesies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. C!ome, Escalus, 

[ Takes the hands of both of them, placing 
Angela an one side of him, Escalus on 
the other. 
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You must walk by us on our other hand ; 
And good supporters are you. 

Friar Peter and Isabella come forward, 

Fri, P. Now is your time : speak loud and 
kneel before him. 19 

lioh. Justice, O royal duke! Vail* your 
regard [Kneeling. 

U^pon a wrong'd, I would fain have said, a maid! 
O worthy prince, dishonour not your eye 
By throwing it on any other object 
Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 
And given me justice, justice, justice, justice ! 
Duke. Relate your wrongs; in what? by 
whom ? be brief. 
Here is'ljord Angel# shall give you justice: 
Reveal yourself to liim. 

Itab. O worthy duke, 

You bid me seek redemption of ^he devil : 
Hear me youxself ; for that which I must speak 
Must either punish 4|^e, not being belieVd, 
Or wring redress from you: hear me, O, hear 
me, here ! ^ 82 

A ng. My lord, h *wits, I fear me, are not firm : 
She hath been a suitor to me for her brother 
Cut off by course of justice, — 
lioh. By course of justice! [Rinng. 

Ang. And she will speak most bitterly and 

strange. 
Isab. Most strange, but yet most truly, wiU 
I speak: 
That Angelo's forsworn; is it not strange? 
That Angelo 's a murderer; is 't not strange? 
That Angelo is an adulterous thief, 40 

An hypocrite, a virgin- violator; 
Is it not strange and strange? 
Duke. Nay, it is ten times strange. 

I9ab. It is not truer he is Angelo 
Than this is all as true as it is strange: 
Nay, it is ten times true; for truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning. 

Duke. Away with her I Poor soul, 

She speaks this in the infirmity of sense. 

[The Officers are about to seise her; 
she waves them back. 
Isab. O prince, I cdnjure thee, as thou be- 
liev'st 
There is another comfort than this world, 

1 Vail, lower. 



That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touch'd with madness ! Make not 
impossible 51 

That which but seems unlike: 'tis not impos- 
sible. 
But one, the wicked'st caitiff on the ground. 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute 
As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 
In all his dressings, characts,^ titles, forma. 
Be an arch-villain. Believe it, royal prince: 
If he be less, he 's nothing; but he 's more, 
Had I more name for badness. 

Duke. By mine honesty, 

If she be mad, — as I believe no other, — 60 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of sense, 
Such a dependency of thing on thing. 
As 3 e'er I heard in madness. 

Isab. O gracious duke, 

Harp not on that; nor do not banish reason 
For inequality; but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear where it seems hid, 
And hide the false, seems true.^ 

Duke. Many that are not mad 

Have, sure, more lack of reason. What would 
you say? 

Isab. I am the sister of one Claudio, 
Condemn'd upon the act of fornication to 
To lose his head; condemn'd by Angelo: 
I, in probation of a sisterhood. 
Was sent to by my brother; one Lucio 
As then the messenger, — 

Lucio. [Comes doum, taking his cap off to the 
Duke] That 's I, an 't like your grace: 
I came to her from Claudio, and desir'd her 
To try her gracious fortune with Lord Angelo 
For her poor brother's pardon. 

Isab. That's he indeed. 

Duke. You were not bid to speak. 

Lucio. No, my good lord ; 

Nor wish'd to hold my peace. 

Duke, I wish you now, then ; 

Pray you, take note of it : and when you have 
A business for yourself,* pray heaven you then 
Be perfect 82 

Lucio. I warrant your honour. 

Duke, The warrant 's for yourself ; take heed 
to't 

> Charcietg, ie. characten, dlittnctlTe marks, 
a A», i.e. thai 

^ The/aUe^ teems true, is. the false that seems true. 
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I9ab, This gentleman told somewhat of my 
tale, — 

Liuno, Right 

Ihtke. It may be right; but you are i' the 
wrong 
To speak before your time. [Lucio hows and 
retire*!] Proceed. 

hah. I went 

To this pernicious caitiff deputy, — 

DvJce, That 's somewhat madly spoken. 

Imb, Pardon it; 

The phrase is to the matter. 90 

Duke, Mended again. The matter; proceed. 

Itah. In brief, to set the needless process by, 
How I persuaded, how I pray'd, and kneel'd, 
How he refeU'd^ me, and how I replied, — 
For this was of much length, — the vile con* 

elusion 
I now begin with grief and shame to utter : 
He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 
To his concupiscible intemperate lust, 
Release my brother ; and, after much debate- 
ment, 99 

My sisterly remorse' confutes mine honour. 
And I did yield to him: but the next mom be- 
times, 
His purpose surfeiting, he sends a warrant 
For my poor brother's head. 

DvJce. This is most likely ! 

hah. O, that it were as like as it is true ! 

Ihike. By heaven, fond wretch, thou know'st 
not what thou speak'st. 
Or else thou art subom'd against his honour 
In hateful practice.' First, his integrity 
Stands without blemish. Next, it imports no 

reason 
That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper to himself: if he had so offended. 
He would have weigh'd thy brother by himself. 
And not have cut him off. Some one hath 
set you on : 112 

Confess the truth, and say by whose advice 
Thou cam'st here to complain. 

hah. And is this all? 

Then, O you blessed ministers above, 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 



1 RefeWd (Latin. r^eUo\ rebatted. 
s Bemorte, pity. > Praotiee, plotting. 
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In countenance!^ Heaven shield your grace 
from woe, lis 

As I, thus wrong'd, hence unbelieved go! 

[Going. 

Duke. I know you 'd fain be gone. An officer! 

[The officers adfpaiuse. 

To prison with her! Shall we thus permit 

A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 

On him so near us? This needs must be a 

practice. 
Who knew of your intent and coming hither? 
leah. One that I would were here, Friar 

Lodowick. 
Duke. A ghostly father, belike. Who knows 

that Lodowick ? 
Ludo. My lord, I know him; 't is a meddling 
friar; 
I do not like the man: had he been lay, my 

lord. 
For certain words he spoke against your grace 
In your retirement, I had swinged^ him 
soundly. iso 

Duke. Words against me! this'* a good friar, 
belike! 
And to set on this wretched woman here 
Against our substitute ! Let this friar be found. 
Lucio. But yesternight, my lord, she and 
that friar, 
I saw them at the prison: a saucy friar, 
A very scurvy fellow. 

Fri. P. Blessed be your royal grace! 

I have stood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Your royal ear abus'd. First, hath this woman 
Most wrongfully accused your substitute, 140 
Who is as free from touch or soil with her 
As she from one ungot 

Duke. We did believe no less. 

Enow you that Friar Lodowick that she speaks 
of? 
Fri, F. I know him for a man divine and 
holy; 
Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler. 
As he 's reported by this gentleman; 
And, on my trust, a man that never yet 
Did, as he vouches, misrepoH your grace. 
Lucio. My lord, most villanously; believe it 
Fri, P. Well, he in time may come to clear 
himself; iw 

*■ Cmintenanoe, fmlae appearance, hypocrisy. 
A Swinged, whipt « This\ Ce., this Is. 
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But at this instant he is sick, my lord, 151 
Of a strange fever. Upon his mere request, 
Being come to knowledge that there was com- 
plaint 
Intended 'gainst Lord Angelo, came I hither, 
To speak, as from his mouth, what he doth 

know 
Is true and false; and what he with his oath 
And all probation will make up full clear, 
Whensoever he 's convented.* First, for this 

woman. 
To justify this worthy nobleman. 
So vulgarly' and personally accused, 100 

Her shall you hear disproved to her eyes, 
Till she herself confess it 
DvJee, Good friar, let 's hear it 

[Exit Isabella, guarded. 
Do you not smile at this. Lord Angelo? 
O heaven, the vanity of wretched fools! 
Give us some seats. [The attendants bring tvjo 
chairs of state from wUhin the city gates.] 
Come, cousin Angelo; 
In this I'll be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause. 

[Mariana advances, veiled, Duke and 
Angelo seal themselves. 

Is this the witness, friar? 
First, let her show her face, and after speak. 
MarL Pardon, my lord; I will not show my 
face 
Until my husband bid me. 170 

Duke, What, are you married? 
MarL No, my lord. 
Duke. Are you a maid? 
Mari, No, my lord. 
Duke, A widow, then? 
Mari. Neither, my lord. 
Duke. Why, you are nothing, then: neither 
maid, widow, nor wife? iho 

Lacio. [Behind Duk^s chair.] My lord, she 
may be a punk ; for many of them are neither 
maid, widow, nor wife. 
Duke. Silence that fellow: I would he had 
some cause 
To prattle for himself. 
Lucio. Well, my lord. 
MarL My lord, I do confess I ne'er was 
married; 



1 Conveatedt summoned. 



* Vulffarly, publicly. 



And I confess, besides, I am no maid: 

I have known my husband; yet my husband 

knows not 
That ever he knew me. 

Lucio. He was drunk, then, my 4ord: it c::n 
be no better. 

Duke. For the benefit of silence, would thou 
wert so too! I9i 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 

Duke. This is no witness for Lord Angelo. 

MarL Now I come to 't, my lord: 
She that accuses him [of fornication, 3 
In self -same manner doth accuse my husband; 
And charges him, my lord, with such a time 
When I '11 depose I had him in mine arms 
[[With all the effect of love.] 

Ang. Charges she more than me? 

MarL Not that I know. 

DuJke. No? you say your husband. 201 

MarL Why, just, my lord, and that is 
Angelo, 
[[ Who thinks he knows that he ne'er knew my ^ 

body. 
But knows he thinks that he knows Isabel's.]; 

Ang. This is a strange abuse.^ Let's see 
thy face. 

Mari, My husband bids me; now I will 
unmasL [Unveils. 

This is that face, thou cruel Angelo, 
Which once thou swor'st was worth the looking 
on; SO6 

This is the hand which, with a vow'd contr^Lct, 
Was fast belock'd in thine; this is the body 
That took away the match from Isabel, 
And did supply thee at thy garden-house^ 
In her imagin'd person. 

Duke. Know you this woman? 

Lucio. [Behind chair] Carnally, she says. 

Duke. Sirrah, no more! 

Lucio. Enough, my lord. [Ooes to Peter, 

Ang. My lord, I must confess I know this 
woman: 
And five years since there was some speech of 

marriage 
Betwixt myself and her; which was broke off, 
Partly for that her promised proportions^ 

s Alnue, decepUon, delusion. 
* Oarden-hotue, summer-houBe. 
s Proportions, shves of real and personal estate, i.e. 
marriage portion. 
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Came short of composition;^ but in chief 2S0 
For that her reputation was disvalued 
In levity: since which time of five years 
I never spake with her, saw her, nor heard 

from her, 
Upon my faith and honour. 

Mari. [Kneeling'] Noble prince, 

Ab there comes light from heaven and words 

from breath, 
As there is sense in truth and truth in virtue, 
I am affianced this man's wife as strongly 
<As words could make up vows: [and, my 
< good lord, 

<But Tuesday night last gone in 's garden-house 
<He knew me as a wife. 3 As this is true, 280 
Let me in safety raise me from my knees; 
Or else for ever be confixed* here, 
A marble monument! [Rises, 

Ang. [Starting up] I did but smile till now: 
Now, good my lord, give me the scope of 

justice; 
My patience here is touched. I do perceive 
These poor informal^ women are no more 
But instnmients of some more mightier mem- 
ber 
That sets them on: let me have way, my lord. 
To find this practice out. 

Dtcke. Ay, with my heart; 

And punish them to your height of pleasure. 

[Rises. 
Thou foolish friar, and thou pernicious woman. 
Compact* with her that 's gone, think'st thou 

thy oaths, 242 

Though they would swear down each particular 

saint. 
Were testimonies against his worth and credit. 
That's seaPd in approbation? You, Lord 

Escalus, 
Sit with my cousin; lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuse, whence 't is deriv'd. 
There is another friar that set them on; 
Let him be sent for. 
Fri. P. Would he were here, my lord! for 

he, indeed, 250 

Hath set the women on to this complaint: 
Your provost knows the place where he abides. 
And he may fetch him. 



1 Competition, agreement. 
* Ir\fonnalf insane. 
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s Confiaedy fixed. 
* Compdct, leagued. 



Jhike, Gk> do it instantly. 

[Exit Provost. 
And you, my noble and well- warranted cousin^ 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 
Do with your injuries as seems you best, 
In any chastisement: I for a while will leave 
you; S36 

But stir not you till you have well detennin'd 
Upon these slanderers. 

Escal. My lord, we '11 do it thoroughly. 
[Eant Duke, Angdo and EscaluM sit. 
Signior Lucio, did not you say you knew th&t 
Friar Lodowick to be a dishonest person? 

Lucio, Cucullus nonfacit monachum:^ honest 
in nothing but in his clothes; and one that 
hath spoke most villanous speeches of the duke. 

Escal, We shall entreat you to abide here 
till he come, and enforce t^em against him: 
we shall find this friar a notable fellow. 

Lucio, As any in Vienna, on my word. s&> 

Escal. [To an Officer] Call that same Isabel 
here once again: I would speak with her. 
[Ejsit Officer through city gates.] Pray you, 
my lord, give me leave to question; you shall 
see how I'll handle her. 

[^Ltido. Not better than he, by her own> 
report > 

Escal. Say you? > 

Lucio. Marry, sir, I think, if you handled > 
her privately, she would sooner confess: per- 
chance, publicly, she '11 be ashamed. 

Escal. I will go darkly to work with her. 

Lucio. That's the way; for women are light 
at midnight 3 ssi 

Re-enter Officer udth Isabella. 

Escal. [To Isabella] Come on, mistresB: 
here 's a gentlewoman denies all that yon 
have said. 

Lucio. My lord, here comes the nuscal I 
spoke of; here with the provost 

Escal. In very good time: speak not you ta 
him till we call upon you. 

Lticio. Mum. 

Re-enter Provost, with the Duke in hisfiiar^s 
habit. 

Escal. Come, sir: did you set these women 
< "The cowl does not make the monk." 
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on to slander Lord Angelo? they have con- 
fessed you did. 29i 
I>uk€. T is false. 

Escal. How! know you where you are? 
Ihike, Respect to your great place! and let 
the devil 
Be sometime honoured for his bm^ning throne! 
I Where is the duke ? 't is he should hear me 
speak. 
Escal, The duke 's in us; and we will hear 
you speak: 
Look you speak justly. 

Duke. Boldly, at least. But^ O, poor souls, 
Come you to seek the lamb here of the fox? 
Good night to your redress ! Is the duke gone ? 
Then is your cause gone too. The duke 's un- 
just, 302 
Thus to retort* your manifest appeal, 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth 
Which here you come to accuse. 
Lueio, This is the rascal ; this is he I spoke of. 
Escal. Why, thou unreverend and unhal- 
lowed friar, 
Is't not enough thou hast subom'd these women 
To accuse this worthy man, but, in foul mouth, 
And in the witness of his proper ear, 3io 
To call him villain ? and then to glance from 

him 
To the duke himself, to tax him with injustice ? 
Take him hence; [Officers advancel to the rack 

with him ! We '11 touse * you 
Joint by joint, but we will know his purpose. 
What, unjust? 

Duke. Be not so hot; the duke 

Bare no more stretch this finger of mine than he 
Bare rack his own: his subject am I not. 
Nor here provincial.^ My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 8i9 

Where I have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o'er-run the stew; laws for all faults. 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong 

statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber's shop. 
As much in mock as mark. 
Escal, Slander to the state! Away with 
him to prison! 

[Two Officers approach the Duke. 

> RBtort, refer back. s Totue, tear. 

* Provineiai, under the Jnrisdiction of this eccleiiastical 
province. 



Ang, What can you vouch against him, 
Signior Lucio? Is this the man that you did 
tell us of? 

Lucio. T is he, my lord. Come hither, good- 
man baldpate: do you know me? 32» 
[Thei/ advance towards ecuih other. 

Duke. I remember you, sir, by the sound of 
your voice: I met you at the prison, in the 
absence of the duke. 

Lvcio. O, did you so ? And do you remember 
what you said of the duke? 

Duke. Most notedly, sir. 

Ziicio. Do you so, sir? And was the duke 
a fleshmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him to be ? sss 

Duke. You must, sir, change persons with 
me, ere you make that my report: you, indeed^ 
spoke so of him; and much more, much worse. 

Ludo. O thou damnable fellow! Did not I 
pluck thee by the nose for thy speeches? 

Duke. I protest I love the duke as I love 
myself. 

Ang. Hark, how the villain would close* 
now, after his treasonable abuses ! 

Escal. Such a fellow is not to be talked 
withaL Away with him to prison! Where 
is the provost? [Provost advances.'] Away 
with him to prison! lay bolts enough upon, 
him: let him speak no more. Away with 
those giglots* too, and with the other confed- 
erate companion! 

[Offix:ers advance to seize Isabella and 
Mariana. The Provost arrests the 
Duke. 

Duke. [To Provost] Stay, sir; stay awhile. 

Anff. What, resists he ? Help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, sir; come, sir; come, sir; foh, 
sir! Why, you bald-pated, lying rascal, you 
must be hooded, must you ? Show your knave's 
visage, with a pox to you! show your sheep- 
biting face, and be hanged an hour! Will't 

not off? 360 

[Pulls off thefriai^s hood, and discovers 

the Duke. Angela and Escalus start 

up from their seats. Lucio steps hack 

amazed, 

Duke. Thou art the first knave that e'er 

mad'st a duke. 

« doMy come to an agreement, make reparation. 
* Oiglottt wantons. 
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First, provost, let me bail these gentle three. 
[Officers release Isabella and Mariana, 
Lucio is stealing away, 
[To Lucio] Sneak not away, sir; for the friar 

and you 
Must have a word anon. Lay hold on him. 
\Ojfficers seize Ludo and bring him hack. 



Lucio, This may prove worse than hanging. 
Dui-e. [To Escalus] What you have spoke 
I pardon: sit you down: 
We '11 borrow place of him. [To Angdo] Sir, 
by your leave. 

[Takes AngeWs chair. Escalus sits. 
Hast thou or word, or wit, or impudence. 




Duki. Thou art the flnt knare that e'er mad'it a duke.— < Act t. 1. 361.) 



That yet can do thee ofl&ce?^ If thou hast, 
Rely upon it till my tale be heard, S70 

And hold no longer out. 

Ang. O my dread lord, 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiness. 
To think I can be undiscemible. 
When I perceive your grace, like power divine. 
Hath look'd upon my passes.* Then, good 

prince, 
No longer session hold upon my shame. 
But let my trial be mine own confession: 
Immediate sentence then, and sequent death. 
Is all the grace I beg. 

Duke. Come hither, Mariana. 

[Mariana advances. 

Say, wa.<<t thou e'er contracted to this woman? 

1 Do thee office, i.e. do thee service, 
a Pasiet, proceedings. 
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Ang. I was, my lord. ssi 

Duke. Go take her hence, and marry her 
instantly. [Angelo goes to Mariaruju 

Do you the office, friar; which consummate. 
Return him here again. Go with him, provost. 
[Exeunt Angeloy Mariana, Friar Peter, 
and Provost through the city gates, 
Escal. My lord, I am more amaz'd at his 
dishonour 
Tlian at the strangeness of it 

Duke. Come hither, IsabeL 

[Duke and Escalus rise, 
f Your friar is now your prince: as I was then 
Advertising^ and holy to your business, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am still 
Attorney'd at your service.] 

s AdtirtUing, i,e. assisting with counsel 
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Iscd). O, give me pardon, 

That I, jour vassal, have emplo/d and pain'd* 
Your unknown sovereignty ! 

Duke. You are pardon'd, Isabel: 

And now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
Your brother's death, I know, sitsat your heart ; 
And you may marvel why I obscur'd myself, 
labouring to save his life, and would not rather 
Make rash remonstrance^ of my hidden power 
Than let him so be lost. O most kind maid. 
It was the swift celerity of his death. 
Which I did think with slower foot came on, 
That brained my purpose. But peace be with 
him! 401 

That life is better Ufe, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear: make it your 

comfort, 
So happy is your brother. 

/fo^. I do, my lord. 

Re-enier Angelo, Mariana, Friar Peter, 
and Provost. 

Dtdbe. For this new-married man, approach- 
ing here. 
Whose salt^ imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well-defended honour, you must pardon 
For Mariana's sake: but as he adjudged your 

brother, — 
Being criminal, in double violation 
Of sacred chastity, and of promise-breach 4io 
Thereon dependent, for your brother's life, — 
The very mercy of the law cries out 
[Most audible, even from his proper tongue, 3 
** An Angelo for Claudio, death for death!" 
Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers 

leisure; 
Like doth quit like, and measure still for 

measure. 
^[Then, Angelo, thy fault 's thus manifested; 

< Which, though thou wouldst deny, denies thee 

< vantage.3 

We do condemn thee to the very block 
Where Claudio stoop'd to death, and with 
like haste. 420 

Away with him! 

[Officers advance and stand by Angela's 
side. 

1 Pain% put to labour. 

> Betnonstrance, demonstration. 

* Salt, lustful 



Mari. t O my most gracious lord, '> 

I hope you will not mock me with a husband. ^ 

Ihike. It is your husband mock'd you with ; 
a husband. ) 

Consenting to the safeguard of your honour, ^ 
I thought your marriage fit; else imputation,^ 
For that he knew you, might reproach your life, > 
And choke your good to come: for his pos-^ 

sessions. 
Although by confutation* they are ours, 
We do instate and widow you withal, ? 

To buy you a better husband.^ ( 

Mari. O my dear lord, 

I crave no other, nor no better man. 431 

Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive.* 

Mari. [Kneeling] Grentle my liege, — 

Duke. You do but lose your labour. 

Away with him to death! £[To Lucio] Now, ; 
sir, to you.] ^ 

[Officers about to remove Angelo. 

Mari. O my good lord! Sweet Isabel, take 
my part; 
Lend me your knees, and all my life to come 
1 11 lend you all my life to do you service. 

Duke. Against all sense you do impcSrtune 
her: 
Should she kneel down in mercy of this fact, 
Her brother's ghost his paved bed would break, 
And take her hence in horror. 

Mari. Isabel, 441 

Sweet Isabel, do yet but kneel by me; 
Hold up your hands, say nothing; I 'U speak 

all. 
They say, best men are moulded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad: so may my husband. 
O Isabel, will you not lend a knee ? . 

Duke. He dies for Claudio's death. 

Isab. [Kneeling] Most bounteous sir. 

Look, if it please you, on this man condenm'd. 
As if my brother liv'd. I partly think 450 
A due sincerity govem'd his deeds. 
Till he did look on mer since it is so. 
Let him not die. My brother had but justice. 
In that he did the thing for which he died: 
For Angelo, 

His act did not o'ertake his bad intent. 
And must be buried but as an intent 



* C(n\futation, conviction. 



* Definitive, resolred. 
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That perish'd by the way: thoughts are no 

subjects, 
Intents but merely thoughts. 

Mari. Merely, my lord. 

Duke, Your suit's unprofitable; stand up, 
I say. [Mariana and Isabella rise. 

I have bethought me of another fault. 401 
Provost, how came it Claudio was beheaded 
At an unusual hour? 

Frov. It was commanded so. 

Jhdce. Had you a special warrant for the deed? 

Prov. No, my good lord; it was by private 
message. 

IHike. For which I do discharge you of your 
oflBice: 
Give up your keys. 

Frov. Pardon me, noble lord: 

I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 
Yet did repent me, after more advice:* 460 
For testimony whereof, one in the prison. 
That should by private order else have died, 
I have reserved alive. 

Dule. What's he? 

Frov. His name is Bamardine. 

Ihike. I would thou hadst done so by Claudio. 
Go fetch him hither; let me look upon him. 
[Ejcit Frovost. Duke talks apart 
with Isabella. 

Eseal. I am sorry, one so learned and so wise 
As you, Lord Angelo, have still appear'd, 
Should slip so grossly, both in the heat of blood, 
And lack of tempered judgment afterward. 

Ang. I am sorry that such sorrow I procure: 
And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy; 
T is my deserving, and I do entreat it. 482 

Re-enter from the city, Provost, with Barnar- 
DINE, Claudio muffledy and Juliet. 

Duke, Which is that Bamardine? 

Frov. This, my lord. 

Duke. There was a friar told me of this man. 
Sirrah, thou art said to have a stubborn soul, 
That apprehends no further than thi^ world. 
And squar'st thy life according. ThouH 

condemned: 
But, for those earthly faults, I quit them all; 
And pray thee take this mercy to provide 

1 Advice, consideration. 
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For better times to come. Fnar, advise him; 

I leave him to your hand. [Exeunt Bamardine 

and Friar into the city.'\ What muffled 

fellow's that? 491 

Frov. This is another prisoner that I sav'd. 

Who should have died when Claudio lost his 

head; 
As like almost to Claudio as himself. 

[Begins to unmuffle Claitdio^ 
Duke. [To Isabella"] If he be like your bro- 
ther, for his sake 
Is he pardon'd, — [Claudio discovers himself to 
Isabella — she rushes into his arms, and then 
kneels to Angelo, — ] and, for ydur lovely 
sake; 
Give me your hand, [raising her] and say jou 

will be mine, 
He is my brother too: [taking Claudid's hand^ 

but fitter time for that. 
By this Lord Angelo perceives he 's safe; 

[Crossing to Angtio. 
iftethinks I see a quickening in his eye. 5go^ 
Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well: 
Look that you love your wife; her worth worth 

yours. 
I find an apt remission in myself; 
And yet here 's one in place^ I cannot pardon. 
[To Lucvo\ You, sirrah, that knew me for a 

fool, a coward, 
One all of luxury, an ass, a madman; 
Wherein have I so deserv'd of you, 
That you extol me thus? 

Ludo. Faith, my lord, I spoke it but ac- 
cording to the trick. If you will hang me for 
it, you may; but I had rather it would please 
you I might be whipt. 51* 

Duke. Whipt first, sir, and hang'd after. 
Proclaim it, provost, round about the city, 
If any woman 's wronged by this lewd f ellow^ 
As I have heard him swear himself there's 

one 
Whom he begot with child, let her appear. 
And he shall marry her: the nuptial finish'd. 
Let him be whipt and hang'd. 519 

Ludo. f I beseech your highness, do not marry ^ 
me to a whore ! ] Your highness said even now, y 
I made you a duke: good my lord, do not re- 
compense me in making me a cuckold. 

3 In place, present. 
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Ihtke. Upon mine honour, thou shalt marry 
her. 
Thy slanders I forgive; and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Take him to prison ; 
[Officers seize Lucio. 
And see our pleasure herein executed. 

Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is press- 
ing to death, whipping and hanging. 
Duke. Slandering a prince deserves it. 530 
[Exeunt Officers with Lucio. 
She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you re- 
store. 
Joy to you, Mariana! Love her, Angelo: 
I have confess'd her, and I know her virtue. 
Thanks, good friend Escalus, for thy much 
goodness: 



There 's more behind that is more gratulate.^ 
Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy: 
We shall employ thee in a worthier place. 
Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Ragozine for Claud io's: 
The offence pardons itself. Dear Isabel, 640 
[Taki)ig her hand and kissing it. 
I have a motion much imports your good; 
Whereto if you '11 a willing ear incline, 
What's mine is yours, and what is yours is 

mine. 
So, bring us to our palace; where we '11 show 
What 's yet behind, that 's meet you all should 

know. [Exeunt. 

1 OratiUate, gratifying. 
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ACT I. SCKNE 1. 

1. Line 6: Since I am PUT to Imow.— Compare Cymbe- 
line, iL S. 110: 

You/m/ me to forj^et a lady's ouuiaeri. 

2. Line 6: the LISTS qfcUl advice; ie. the limitt. Com- 
pare I. Henry IV. iv. 1. 61, 52: 

The very ii'st, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

8. Unea7-10: 

then no more remaine 

But that, to your auffi^ney, at your vforth it able. 

And let themtDork. 
This clause in the Duke's first sentence has prored a more 
awkward stumbling-block to commentator! than almost 
any passage in Shakespeare. The Cambridge editor* chron- 
icle twelve conjectural emendations in their foot-note, and 
five others in the supplementary notes at the end ol the 
play. It has been proved, however, by the Old-Spelling edi- 
tors that the lines as they stand are capable of explanation 
—an explanation, it is tme. which leaves the whole pas- 
sage (Line* 3-9) an example of the most contorted and 
arbitrary syntax. I give their note: "The words 'my 
strength' include (1) the Duke's science, his knowledge 
of the properties of government; (2) his ducal authority, 
which is his sole prerogative. ' Your owne science/ he 
says to Eacalus, 'exceedes in that' (in that province of 
my strength which embraces my administrative skill) 
all that ray 'aduice' (counsel) can give yon. 'Then,' 
he continues, 'no more remaines (is needful) but that 
(my strength per u, which Is mine alone) to yonr auffl- 
ciency' (legal scienceX— your 'worth' (character and 
rank) making you fit for the post,— and you may hence- 
forth let 'them' (your prior sufficiency and my now de- 
puted power) work together." 

[This explanation of the Old-Spelling editor* seema to 
me quite as involved and obscure as the text which it pro- 
fesses to explain. It is evident that the text is corrupt, 
probably through there having been some interlineation 
in the MS. from which it was printed; nor can I believe 
that Shakespeare would have wished such a hideously 
unrhythmical verse as line 8 to be spoken by any actor. 
If by my ttrength the Duke means "my i>ower," or "my 
authority." we may imagine that the passage stood some- 
thing like this: 

then no more remains 
But that [i.e. rny streMgtMi\ to add to your sufficiency. 
And, as your worth is able, let them work. 

The rest of line 9, The nature of our people, would then 
form an imperfect line by itself.— F. A. M.] 

4 Line 11: the TKKva.—" Termt mean the technical 
language of the courts. An old book called Les Termet 
de la Ley (written in Henry the Eighth's time) was in 
Shakespeare's days, and is now, the accidence of young 
students in the law" (Blackstone). 



6. Une 18: wttf^ speeioZ soul.— Tliia metaphorical aseoC 
taul (meaning preference or regard) may be compared with 
a similar use of the word in The Tempest, iiL 1. 42-lxS: 
for several virtues 
Have I iik'd several women ; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest Knf^c she ow'd 
And put it to the foil 

6. Line 81: proper; i.e. propriut, peculiar to one's self. 
Compare Timon, L 2. 106, 107: "what better or properer 
can we call our own than the riches of our friends?" and 
below, in this play, v. 1. 110: " ¥&\iita proper to himaell" 

7. Line 41: ute.—Ute was in Shakespeare's time a cna- 

tomary word for interett. Compare Venus and Adonia, 

768: 

But gold that 's put to ust more gold begets. 

a lines 41, 42: 

BtU J do bend my tpeech 
To one that can my part in him adt^rtite. 
The Duke has been giving Angelo advice; he now breaks 
off, intimating gracefully that, after all, he is speaking to 
one who can instruct him in such matters. 

9. line 48: Hold, therefore, .^Ififreto.— This is general] j 
supposed to be spoken by the Duke as he hands his com- 
mission to Angelo. Grant White conjectures that a part 
of the line Is lost, and he restores it thus: 

Hold therefore, Angelo, our place and power; 
basing his guess on L 8. 11-13 below: 

I have deliver'd to Lord Angelo . . . 
My absolute >raMr andpiace here in Vienna. 

Bat this is Juggling with the text, not editing. I>y€e 
quotas Oiflord, on the words "Hold thee, drunkard "(Ce 
take the letter) in Jonson's Catiline: "There is no expres- 
sion in the English language more common than this, 
which is to be fonnd in almost every page of our old 
writers; yet the commentators on Shakespeare, with the 
exception of Steevens, who speaks doubtfully on the sub- 
ject, misunderstand it idtogether. In Measure for Mea- 
sure, the Duke, on producing Angelo's commission, says: 
*Hold, therefore, Angelo'" (Jonson's Works, voL iv. 
p. S47), 

10. lines 46. 46: 

MorttUity and mercy in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart 
Douce rightly emphasizes the importance of these words 
—"the privilege of exercising mercy," conferred by the 
Duke upon his deputy. See also lines 66-67 below: 

your scope is as mine own. 
So to enforce or q%tali/y the laws 
As to your soul seems good. 

The Duke thus renders it impossible for Angelo to make 
the excuse— such as it would be— that his instructions 
were precise and without margin of mercy. 
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11. Line 62: H'e have with a LEAVBM'D and prepared 
ehoiee.—A leavened choice is explained by Johnson as one 
"not declared as soon as it fell into the imagination, but 
suffered to work long in the mind." The metaphor may 
no doubt have this meaning, as Uaven or yeast does take 
some hours to ferment; but may it not mean as well, or 
more primarily, that the choice was based on a thorough 
and searching scrutiny, as leaven works up through and 
permeates the whole mass of dough? 

12. Lhies 68, 68: 

/ love the people^ 
But do not like to staqb me to their eyes. 

Stage is used again as a verb in two passages of Antony 

and Cleopatra, lit. 13. 29^1: 

Yes, like enough, high-battled Cnsar win 
Unstate his happiness, and be staged to the show 
Against a sworder I 

and v. 2. 210, 217: 

the quick comedians 
Extemporally will sta£^ us. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

18. Line 15: the thanktgiving bsfors meat. —Hanmer 
reads after, and his reading, say the Cambridge editors, 
"is recommended by the fact that in the old forms of 
'graces' used in many colleges, and, as we are Informed, 
at the Inns of Court, the prayer for peace comes always 
after, and never before, meat But as the mistake may 
easily have been made by Shakespeare, or else deliberately 
put into the mouth of the ' First Gentleman,' we have not 
altered the text" 

14. Line 28: Welly there went but a pair qf eheart be- 
tween iM.— An expression, which may almost be termed 
proverbial for. We are both of one piece. Steevens cites 
Harston, The Malcontent^ 1604: ** There goeebutapaire of 
sAmtm betiwiast an emperor and the sonne of a bagge-piper; 
onely the dying, dressing, pressing, glossing, makes the 
difference" (Works, vol ii. p. 270)l Compare, too, Dek- 
ker. The Oull's Hornbook, ch. L : " there went but a pair 
^fthean between them." 

16i Line 35: ae be pil'd, a» thou art pil'd.— " A quibble 
between jn2ed= peeled, stripped of hair, bald (from the 
French disease), and piled as applied to velvet, three- 
piled velvet meaning the finest and costliest kind of 
velvet" (Dyce). Compare Chaucer, Prologue, line 627: 
with skalled browes blake. and/iiM berd. 

16. Line 20: forget to drink afitr £Aee.— That is, for fear 
of the contagion. 

17. Lines 46, 46, 4&— These lines are given by Pope to 
the First Gentleman, and there is a good deal of proba- 
bility in the surmtee; still, it is only a probability; and, as , 
the Cambridge editors remark, " It is impossible to discern 
•ny difference of character in the three speakers, or to 
introduce logical sequence into their buffoonery." 

1& Line 62: A French crown; i.e. the corona Venerie. 
Compare Midsummer Xight's Bream, i. 2. 99: "Some of 
your French croume have no hair at aU." 

19. Line 84: the nneat— This very likely refers to the 
plague or "sweating-sickneas," which ravaged London in 



1606^ canying off about a fifth of the population. The 
war, above, may also refer to the war with Spain, which 
came to an end in the autumn of 1604. 

20. Lines 99, 100: ALL houses in the SUBURBS qf Vienna 
miut be pluck'd dotcn.— Tyrwhitt, quite unnecessarily, as 
I take it, would read all bawdy-houees. There is no doubt 
that this is meant, but when we remember who the 
speakers were, and how much a meaning look or an extra 
accent can convey, we may well suppose that Pompey 
said merely aU howtee, and that when he said houses Mrs. 
Overdone quite understood what he meant As a matter 
of fact, houses of ill-fame were chiefly in the suburbs. 
Compare Heywood, The Bape of Lncrece, ii. 8: " Bru . . . 
he removes himself from the love of Brutus that shrinks 
from my side till we have had a song of all the pretty 
subuHnans" (p. 194)— a prelude to Valerius' rattling song 
of Molly, Nelly, Betty, Dolly, Nanny, Bachel, and Biddy. 

21. Line 116: Thomas tapsUr. —Douce expresses his sur- 
prise that Mrs. Overdone ''should have called the clown 
by this name when it appears by his own showing that 
his name was Pompey." But of course it is a mere class- 
name, no more peculiar to one man than John Barley- 
corn or Tommy Atkins. For a contemporary' instance of 
the precise alliterative form, compare Fletcher's Rollo, 
ill. 1 (end of scene), where a song, expanded from the 
Three merry men snatch, is sung by a Yeoman or "Page 
of the Cellar," a Butler, a Cook, and a Pantler. The last 

sings: 

O man or beast, or you at least 

that wear a brow or antler. 
Prick up your ears unto the tears 
of me poor Paui the Pantler. 

22. Line 119.— The Folio after this line begins a new 
scene (Scena Tertia) with the entrance of the Provost, &c. 
The Collier MS. omits Juliet from the pexsons who enter 
here, since, if present, she is silent, and, as appears from 
Claudio's words to Lucio, out of sight and hearing. Yet 
Pompey has Just said, "There's Madam Juliet." The 
Cambridge editors "suppose that she was following at a 
distance behind, in her anxiety for the fate of her lover. 
She appears again," they add, "as a mute personage at 
the end of the play." 

[It looks very much here as if the author had originally 
Intended to* make some use of Julietta or Juliet In this 
scene, but in the course of working it out had changed 
that intention. It is evident, from act ii. scene 3, that 
Juliet was arrested as well as Claudio, and that, for some 
time at any rate, she was kept "under observation." In 
the acting edition Juliet does not come on with the Pro- 
vost and Claudio; but there is no reason why she should 
not be on the stage; for it is quite clear that the dialogue 
between Lucio and Claudio is spoken aside. Only one 
would certoinlyexpect, if Juliet were at that time present 
on the stage, that Claudio would have made some allu- 
sion to the fact— F. A. M.] 

28. Lines 124-127: 

Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down for our qfenee by weight 
The words of heaven:— on whom it willy it will; 
On whom it wHl not, so; yet stUl *t is just 
221 
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In the Ff. there is no stop after weighty and this pointing 
is preserved in the Cambridge Shakespeare. Darenant, 
in his Law Against Lovers, gives the reading in the text, 
and he has been generally followed. He omits the next 
two lines altogether. Dr. Roberts, Provost of Eton, con- 
jectured that "The words of heaven" should be "The 
»Vford of heaven." Henley, however, explains the passage 
as it stands, by an apt reference to the words in Romans 
ix. 15, 18: "For He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
wtiom I tnll have mercy;" and " Therefore hath He mercy 
on whom He tpill have mercy, and icAom He will He 
hardeneth." 

S4. Line 183: Like rate that rayin down their proper 
bane.— Compere Macbeth, il. 4. 28, 29: 

ThriAless Ambition, that will ratfin up 
Thine own life's means i 

and Cymbeline, L 6. 40: "ravining first the lamb." 

26. Line 188: the morality o/ imprieonment— Ft have 
mortality, an obvions misprint, rectified by Davenant, 
and adopted into the text by Rowei 

26. Line 162: the denuneiation.—Th^ word, meaning 
prodamation or formal declaration ("To denounce or 
declare," Minsheu, 161 7X Is only nsed here by Shake- 
speare. Dyce quotes from Todd's Johnson's Dictionary, 
S.V. Denunciation, "This publick and reiterated denun- 
ciation of banns before matrimony " (Hall, Cases of Con- 
science). Boyer (French Dictionary) has "To Denounce, 
V. A. {or declare) dinonoer, declarer, eignifier^faire Mvotr," 
and "Denunciation, or Denouncing, 8. Dinondation, di- 
elaration. Signification, P Action de dinoncer, Ac" 

27. Line 154: Only for PROPAGATION qf a dower.—T. 1 
has propogation, corrected to propagation by F. 2. Yari- 
otts emendations have been proposed, e.g. prorogation by 
Malone, proeumtum by Jackson, uidpreeervation by Grant 
White. Surely there is no need for any change in the 
text. Shakespeare does not use the substantive In any 
other passage; but he uses the verb to propagate three 
times, in All 's WeU, ii. 1. 200: Rom. and Jul i. 1. 193; 
Timon, i. I. 07. In these three passages it certainly teems 
to have the sense of " to improve" or " to Increase." Only 
once, in Pericles, i. 2. 78: 

From whence an issue I Tolght ^c^^aie, 
Shakespeare uses the verb in the sense of "to beget" 
Steevens, in his note, makes the curious statement,— 
apparently on the authority of an article in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine, November, 1786,— that "Propagation 
being here used to aigalty payment, must have its root in 
the Italian word pagare " (Var. Ed. voL ix. p. 24). Pro- 
pagate is derived from the Latin pro, before, forward, and 
pag, the root of pango, to fix. But surely either " In- 
crease," or "bring to its maturity," is the sense which 
best suits this passage; the meaning being that Claudio 
and Juliet had not declared their marriage because her 
dower yet remained in the absolute control of her friends; 
and, till their approval was gained, the two lovers thought 
it best to hide their love in case she should lose her 
dower.— F. A. M. 

88. Line 162: Whether it be the fault and QLIMPSE qf 
neumMt.— Malone explains this by assuming /atUt and 



gUmpee to be used, by the figure known as bendiadys, for 
faulty glimpee. But may not the favUt of netmeea mean 
simply the result of novelty and inexperience? • 

29. Line 171: like unseour^d armour.— Compare Troiliis 
and Cressida, iii. 3. 152. 168: 

Quite oat of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 

30. Line 172: nineteen zodiacs.— Claudio atates here 
that the law has been in abeyance for nineteen years; in 
i. S. 21 the Duke says that he has let it slip for fourteen 
years. No satisfactory explanation of this disagreement 
has been found before Dr. Brinsley Nicholson's acute sug- 
gestion, recorded in the Old-Spelling Shakspere, that 
the law was made nineteen years ago, but that the duke 
has reigned only fourteen years. 

3L Line 177: tiekU.—TiekU toTtieklieh iaxaed ogMiahy 
Shakespeare in II. Henry VI. L L 215, 216: 
the state of Nonnandy 
Stands on a ticJt/€ point. 

32. Line 183: receive her approbation; i,e. enter upoo her 

probation. Compare The Merry Devil of Edmonton, IL 

2.70: 

And I must take a twelve months* a /frt em t ton; 

andiU.L 17,18: 

Madam, for a twelve months' a/pr*bati»H 
We mean to make this trial of our child. 

83. line 185: in my voice; ie. in my name. Compare 
As You Like It, iL 4.87: 

And in n^y vcice most welcome shall you be. 

34. Line 188: There ie a PRONS and epeechlea dialect — 
Editors are much at variance as to the exact sense of the 
word prone as here used, some taking it to mean ** prompt, 
ready," and others (as I think with more likelihood) un- 
derstanding it as "humble, appealing," from the analogy 
of prongs prostrate, as in supplication. 

ACrr I. Scene 3. 

36. Line 2: DRiBBLiNa dart— The sense is evident: a 
weak and ineffectual missile. But while dribbling may- 
be used figuratively in its modem sense, it is perhaps an 
allusion to a dribber in archery, i,e., according to Steevena, 
one who shoots badly. 

36. Line 12: etrieture; i.e. strictness. Warburton pro- 
poses etrict ure (urv= use, practice); a word used in Pro- 
mos and Cassandra, but not anywhere by Shakespeare. 

37. Lines 20, 21: 

The needful bite and cwrbe to headetrong wssns. 
Which for this fourteen yeare we Juive let slip. 
This, which is the reading of the Ff., is fluently altered 
by editors (following Theobald) from weede to eteede, and 
from elip to eleep. Mr. W. O. Stone writes me on this 
passage: "Shakespeare was careless in linking metaphors. 
I think it possible that he combined the idea of a well- 
bitted horse (literally equivalent to enforcement of lawX 
and the picture of a rank, noisome growth of weeds, 
suffered to spring up in a fair garden (literally equivalent 
to relaxation of lawX I do not evade the difficulty by 
accepting Collins a suggestion (quoted in Schmidt's Sb. 
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Xez. S.9. Weed) that weed is a term still commonly ap- 
plied to an ill-conditioned hone; because this term 
denotes, I believe, a weak horse; and if t0eed«= horses, 
the context shows that they are figured as robust animals. 
Sleep is a specions emendation, —more consistent, no 
•donbt, with the metaphor of an old, drowsy lioo,— but 
«2tp=let pass, makes sense." 

3a lines 26, 27: 

in time the rod 's 
More moel^d than /ear' d 
Ff. read 

in time the rod 
More mock'd than fear'd. 

The Cambridge editors adopt Pope's conjecture and read 
ihe rod Bbcomss more moek'd. The reading in the text is 
that adopted by the Old-Spelling editors, on the ground 
that beeoHiee was not so likely to be overlooked as the 
inconspicuous '« after rod, which gives the same sense. 

89. Line 90: The h<ibyheateihenur9e.—'*'Ih\A allusion,** 
aays Steevens, "was borrowed from an ancient print, en- 
titled The World tum'd Upside Down, where an infant is 
thus employed/' It may be questioned whether Shake- 
speare's powers of observation and invention were ever 
at so low a zero as to oblige him to " borrow from an an- 
•dent print" when he wanted to speak of a baby beating 
its nurse. 

4a Lines 42, 43: 

A^\d yet my nature never intheftghtf 

To do it eland^r. 
Tt To do TS dander. The correction is Hanmer'o, it re- 
ferring to nature. Sight instead of /(ght is adopted by 
many editors, after Pope. 

41. Lines 47, 48: 

How I may formally in perton email 

Like a true friar. 
£o It. It is almost universally altered by modem edi- 
tors, after Capell, to bear me. Fumivall and Stone read 
lear, adopting Schmidt's explanation, that it means " be- 
have." 

42. Line 51: Standt at a guard tffiM.— This probably - 
means, "stands on his guard against," is careful not to 
lay hbnself open. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

43. Line 80: Sir, make me not your story.— ThiB ad- 
mirable expressive phrase, perfectly obvious in meaning 
<"make me not your jest'^, has been oddly misunder- 
stood by some editors, who have altered ttory to " scorn," 
and even "sport." Compare Merry Wives, v. 6. ITO, 
where Falstalf, Jeered at by his expected dupes, replies: 
** Well, I am your theme: you have the start of me." 

41 Lines Sl>83: 

though 't is my familiar Hn 
With maid* to SEEM the lapwinq and to jeet^ 
Tongue far from heart 
The allusion here is probably to the lapunng't way of 
deceiving sportsmen by running along ^e ground for 
fiome distance before taking wing. Compare Comedy of 
Brrors, iv. 2, 27, 28: 



Far from her nest the laftoing cries away: 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curse; 

and see note 101 on that play. 

46. Line 40: Your brother and hie LOVER.— Lover in 
Shakespeare's time was used for a woman as well as a 
man. Compare As You Like It, ill. 4. 43: " 0, that 's a 
brave man! he writes brave verses, speaks brave words, 
swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite tra- 
verse, athwart the heart of hig lover." Coles, in his Latin 
Dictionary, has: "A Lover, amator, amaaiue, m. amatrix, 
amasiat tern." 

4& Lines 51, 52: 

Bore many gentlemen, myedf being one. 
In hand and hope of action. 
To bear in hand means, according to Schmidt, " to abuse 
with false pretences or appearances." Compare Much 
Ado, iv. 1. 806: " What, bear her in hand until they come 
to take hands; and then, with public accusation,*' &c. 

47. line 00: But doth rebate and blunt his natural 
edge. — I am indebted to Mr. Stone for the following 
note on this word: " Cotgrave (ed. 1682) has: 'Kabatre 
To abate, delfuct, difaulke, dim/inish, lessen^ extenuate; 
remit, bate; giue or draw baeke; also, a horse to rebate 
his curuet . . . Rabatre: m. u& f. Bebated, bated, 
abatedy deducted, d^avleated, diminished; giuen, taken, 
or drawne baeke.' Under Babattre Boyer (ed. 1729) 
has: 'Cheval qui rabat ses Courbettes de bonne grace, 
<en Termes de Menage^ a Horse that rebates his curvets 
Jumdsomely, or finely.' Amongst the senses of *Btibattre, 
V. a. ' Bellows (Fr. Diet ed. 1877) gives, ' aplatir, to flatten,' 
and ' Rabattu— «, a. flattened: smoothed.' Bellows's gloss 
admits of literal application to this line— for an edge 
flattened is blunted— but I think that Cotgrare's render- 
ings — and you will observe that he uses the English re- 
bate—are near enough; for, if an edge be abated, dimin- 
ished, or lessened, clearly it is blunted. Compare Greene's 
Orlando Furioso: 

And what I dare, let say the Portingale, 

And Spaniard tell, who, mann'd with mighty fleets. 

Came to subdue their islands to my king. 

Fining our seas with stately argoaes, 

Calvars and magars. hulks of burden great; 

Which Brandimart negated from his coast. 

And sent them home baUass'd with their wealth. 

—Works, ed. Dyce. i86i. p. 90. coL a. 
This is the city of great Babylon. 
Which proud Darius was rebattd from. —id. p. lox, coL x. 

Collier wanted to read rebutted for reibated in both these 
passages. Dyce says: ' Mr. Collier is greatly mistaken:— 
the old copies are right in both passages. Greene uses 
rebate in the sense of beat frocJir (which is its proper sense, 
— Fr. rebattre). So again in the first speech of the next 
play [a Looking-Olass for London and England, p. 117, 
coL 1] we find,- 

Great Jewry's God, that foil'd stout Benhadad. 
Could not rebate the strength that Rasni brought,' &c. 

I suspect that Bolfe and Dyce are both wrong in connect- 
ing Eng. rebate with 'rebattre,' to beat back again. 'Ba- 
battre ' seems to be nearer the sense required." Compare 
Massinger, The Boman Actor, iv. 2 : 
223 
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vfjv/. Only, sir. a foil. 
The point and edge rtbaUd, when you act, 
To do the murder— 
where the Quarto reads rebutted. 

4a Line 88: Soon at flight; i.e. "this rery night" Com- 
pare Merry Wives, ii. 2. 295 and 208 : " Come to me toon at 
night;" II. Henry IV. v. 6. 96: "I shall be sent for toon 
at night,'* Ac. Better still, compare Othello, iil i. 19& 
Bianca asks Cassio if she shall see him " toon at night," 
Betuming shortly afterwards she says— with evident re- 
ference to this invitation: "An you '11 come to supper to- 
night, you may," Ac (iv. 1. leff). 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

[The Provost, according to Ff. , is not on at the beginning 
of this scene, but is made to enter at line 82, Just before 
Angelo says, "Where is the Provost?" This isveryabsurd; 
and it is much better that he should go on at the beginning 
of the scene, as marked by Capell and in the stage-direc- 
tions of the Acting Edition. 

In the arrangement of the play as acted at Drury Lane, 
1824, under Macready's management, this act is thus re- 
arranged for stage purposes. Scene 1 consists of the first 
part of Scene 1 as far as line 37, after which Escalns goes 
off; and the rest of the scene includes Scene 2 in tlie text, 
commencing with the Provost's speech, line 7, to the end 
of scene. Scene 2 is the scene in the street, and contains 
nearly all that part of Scene 1 in the text from line 41 to line 
279 inclusive. Elbow enters with his halbert and two con- 
stables having hold of Pompey and Fh>th; Escalns enters 
with two apparitors immediately after Elbow's speech; 
and the scene continues much as in the text, with a few 
omissions, including the part of the Justice, which is of 
course unnecessary. Scene 8 is omitted altogether; the 
third scene being identical with Scene 4 of the text— 
r.A.K] 

40. Line 2: to fear; i«. to affright Used transitively 
several times In Stiakespeare, e.g. Merchant of Venice, 

U. 1. 8, 9: 

I tell thee, lady, this asp^t of mine 
Hath/mr'^^ the valiant. 

60. Line 8: Let but your honour KNOW.— Johnson re- 
marks: "To know is here to examine, to take oognitanee. 
So in A Midsummer Night's Dream, L 1. 67, 68: 

Therefore, fair Heimia, question your desires; 
JlCnow of your youth, examine well your blood." 

61. Line 12: our Mood.— So Ff. It is quite possible 
that this reading may be right, our meaning "our com- 
mon blood," and so I let it stand; but few emendations 
seem more reasonable and self-justified than that of Da- 
venant's, adopted by Bowe, and followed by most editors 
—your. Mr. Stone suggests that "by exchanging your 
for ot<r, when using a word which might have a general 
application to human frailty. Escalus avoided a too per- 
sonal reference in a supposititious case.'* 

62. Line 22: what knows the law, Ac.— Ff. what knotoet 
the Lawet. 

63. Line 28: Tic very pregnant. — Compare Cymbe- 
line, iv. 2. 826: "O, 'tis pregnant, pregnant!" That is, 
"it is clearly evident" 

224 



61 line 28: For J hate had tuck faults. '-ror== tor 

that, i.e. because; often used by Shakespeare. Compsre 
As You like It, iii. 2. 133, 134: 

Why should this a desert be? 
Far it is unpeopled 7 No. 



86. lines 89, 40: 
Some run from breaks qf tee, and answer wme; 
And tome condemned for a fault iUone. 

Ff. read braket. This, following the Old-Spelling editovs^ 
I take to be merely a variant of breakt. The following 
is their note, given at the end of the play: "The tlio«i8^t 
uppermost in Escalns's mind is the capricious manner in 
which punishment is inflicted. He compare this, ap- 
parently, to the luck which enables some to clear dan- 
gerous ground in the ice, but his metaphor is abraptly 
abandoned with the words and answer none, Ac The 
form brakes occurs in the epilogue of liarston and "Web- 
ster's Malcontent, 1004, where brakes evidently means 
breakt, fiawt; not, as Steevens supposed, braim-fen^ 
which grows on uncultivated ground: 

Then let not too severe an eye pemse 
The sl^hler bmJtts of our reformed Muse. 
Who could herself herself of faults detect. 
But that she knows 't is easy to correct. 
Though some men's labour, Sec' 

[This is one of the most difficult passages in the plaj, 
and marked with a dagger by the Globe edd. Steevena 
has a long and very interesting note, in the first part of 
which he explains the text thus: " Some run away from 
danger, and stay to answer none of their faults, whOat 
others are condemned only on account of a single fraO^ * 
(Var. Ed. voL ix. p. 43), taking breaks to have tlie same 
meaning as that given above; but in the subsequent part 
of his note he produces very strong instances of the nae 
of the word break in the sense of "a machine for tortara,"* 
and if it has that meaning, we must adopt the emendation 
first given by £owe and read " brakes of oiw." This waa 
adopted also by Malone, who followed Bowe chiefly on 
the ground that the words answer none, i.e. "are not> 
called to account by their conscience," show that the 
"brakes of nee" evidently here mean "engines of tor- 
ture. " Brake originally meant a kind of severe bit, used 
for refractory horses, and also a contrivance, used by- 
farriers to confine the legs of horses while they were 
being shod. I confess that to me the reading of the text 
is eminently unsatisfactory, though, no doubt, Uie ex- 
planation quoted above makes some sense of ii I can- 
not see the slightest connection between the idea of 
running from a dangerous place on ice, and the words 
answer none; nor does the ice metaphor seem to me to fit 
in at all with the rest of the passage. It may be that we 
should regard these two lines as being merely the sketch 
of some speech which Shakespeare intended to write; 
but against that theory we must set the fact that the two 
lines are supposed to form part of a rhyming quatrain, 
such as we come across occasionally in blank verse scenes 
(e.g. in Much Ado, iv. 1. 25S-256> Such passages generally 
contain some very sententious expressions. It is worth 
noting that line 38 is printed in F. 1 in italics, aa if it 
were a quotation, which very possibly it is. In the Quarto 
of Hamlet, 1003, many of the lines of the speech of Corambis 
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(Poloniiu) to LaartM in act L bc. 3 are piloted with 
inverted commas before them; and, in the Quarto of 1604, 
though none of the linea in the speech of Polonlns to 
lAertes are so marked, three of the lines in the speech 
to Ophelia are. This rhymed quatrain, spoken by Be- 
cAlua, was probably meant to embody some well-known 
apophthegms; and therefore the reading "brakes of vice " 
seems to me more suitable to the context; especially as 
Bowe's emendAtion inrolres such a very slight alteration 
of the text, and the misprint of iM for vice is one very 
likely to have occurred. I should take hrakes to mean 
here not so much " engines of torture " as " means for re- 
•traint of vice," the general sense of the line being, "some 
escape from all restraints of vice and yet have to angwer 
for none," while some are condemned for a single fault 
We might have expected, in line 40, " for one fault alone; " 
bat the author seems to have purposely avoided that be- 
cause one would have rhymed to none at the end of the 
preceding line.— r. a. m.] 

60. line 64: preeiee viUaim.—RoUe well remarks on 
this: *' He means of course that they are preeieely or lit- 
erally villains; but, as Clarke notes, the word gives the 
Impreadon of 'strict^ severely moral,' as in L 8. 60 above: 
' Lord Angelo is prveiM. '" 

ST. line fH: he's out at tftboio.— This, as Clarke observes, 
la "a hit at the constable's threadbare coat^ and at his 
being startled and put out by Angelo's peremptory repe- 
tition of his nama " 

6e. Line 68: VASCBL-bawd.—Parea for paH is again 
used by Shakespeare hi II. Henry lY. iL 1. M: "Thou didst 
■wear to me upon a jM»ree2-gilt goblet." It is met with 
not unfrequently in the dramatic literature of the period. 
Gompare Day* Humour out of Breath, i. 1. 6^-60: 

Nf/. My nster would make a tare bqtgv* 

Fran. True, she's pttrctl poet, farttl fiddler already; and tbcy 
commonly lixxg three parts in one. 

6B. Lines 60 and 76: dee«»t.— The same blundering use 
of deUA for protest or attest is given to Mrs. Quickly in 
Merry Wives, L 4. 160: "but, I detest, an honest maid as 
ever broke bread." 

00. line 92: stei^d prunes.— A. dish proverbial in Eliza- 
bethan literature for its prevalence in brothels. It is 
referred to by Shakespeare in Merry Wives. L 1. 296; I. 
Henry lY. UL 8. 128; and IL Heniy lY. ii. 4. 169. 

61. Line 97: China dishes.— ** A. China dish, in the age 
of Shakespeare, must have been such an uncommon 
thing, that the Clown's exemption of it, as no utensil in 
use in a common brothel, is a striking circumstance in 
his absurd and tautological deposition " (Steevens). 

es. Line 188: the Bunch of Grapes.— The practice of 
giving names to particular rooms in an inn seems to have 
been common. Compare I. Henry lY. IL 4. 80: "Score a 
pint of bastard in the Ha^f-moon;" and see the London 
Prodigal, L 2, where Sir Lancelot, stopping at the George, 
and entering, says: "This room shall serve;" and having 
given his order to the drawer for a pint of sack, the drawer 
recapitulates, " A quart of sack in the Three Tuns" (ed. 
Tauehnitz, p. 229). According to the Return of a Jury 
VOL. Y. 



to a Writ of Elegit, 7 May, 43 Eliz., there was, in the 
Tabard, Southwarlc, " una alia camera vocata the JUnoer 
ds Luce" (Hall's Society hi the Elizabethan Age, 2nd ed.. 
appendix, p. 162). 

63. Line 180: Justice or iniquity /—Escalus is of course 
referring to Elbow and Pompey. Eltson thinks that by 
Iniquity is meant the old Vice of the Moralities. Com* 
pare Biohard IIL iii. L 82, 88: 

Thus, like the formal Vice, Inifuity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word ; 

and see note 806 to that play. 

61 Line 200: thou art to CMi«nii«.— Steevens suggest* 
that Elbow, misinterpreting the language of EscalnSi 
supposes that the Clown is to eontinue in confinement 

66. Line 216: they toiU draw you.— "Draw has here a- 
cluster of senses. As it refers to the tapster, it signlfles 
to drain, to empty; as it is related to hang ['they will draw- 
yon. Master Froth, and you will hartg them'], it means 
to be conveyed to execution on a hurdie" (Johnson). In 
Froth's reply, drawn in is probably equivalent to "takea 
in." 

66;. Line 228: the greatest thing about you. —An allusion, 
it is generally supposed, to the "monstrous hose," as an 
old ballad calls them, or ridiculously large breeches, 
which were worn in the early part of Elizabeth's reign. 
See the lengthy note in the Yariorum Shakespeare on this 
passage; and compare Someo and Juliet, note 80. 

67. Line 266: a 6ay.— Usually taken to mean the archi- 
tectural term bay; ».e., according to Johnson, "the space 
between the main beams of the roof;" according to Dyce, 
a term used "in reference to the frontage." Boyer, in 
his French Dictionary, has "Bay or empty Place in 
Masonry for a Door or Window." Coles (Lai Diet.) has 
"A bay of building, Mensura viginti quatuor pedum.*'* 
Fumivall and Stone suggest "a partitioned space, box." 

[Pope's most obvious emendation day for bay may be 
noticed, only because it is so obvious, and because Pompey, 
e<gteris paribus, would be more likely to talk about "three 
pence a day" for a house than "three pence a bay" even 
were it, as Jonson says, a common term in many parts of 
England. It certainly would be more satisfactory if the 
commentators could have found any instance of bay being 
used distinctly as part of a house, and not, as in the only 
passage quoted by Steevens, as a term of measurement. 
If one could come across such an expression, for instance, 
as "a house with many bays in it" in any work of Shake- 
speare's time; or if we could discover any evidence of 
such a phrase so used in the vernacular, It would relieve 
one of the doubt which every editor must now feel that 
such an extremely common misprint of b for d may be 
really the only ground for admitting into the text what 
is a highly cluuacteristic expression, and one which we 
certainly should not wish to get rid of for the sake of 
so ordinary a phrase as "three pence a day." Perhaps 
Pompey here only means by bay a room.— F. A. x.] 

6& Line 276: tour readiness. — Ff. THS readinesse; an 
evident misprint of the common contraction y (yourX 
which was taken for y* (theX The emendation is Pope's. 
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Lines 291, 292: 
Jnit. EUveti, tir. 
EscaL I pray you home to 



dinner with me. 



Bolfe cites Harrison's Description of England, ed. Fttnii> 
vaU» p. 186: "With vs the nobilitie, gentrie, and students, 
•doo ordinarille go to dinner at eleuen before noone, and 
to snpper at flue, or between flue and six at aftemoone. 
The merchants dine and sup seldome before twelue at 
noone, and six at night especialUe in London. The hus- 
bandmen dine also at high noone as they call it, and sup 
at seuen or eight: but out of the tearme in our vniuersi- 
Aies the scholars dine at ten." 

ACT II. SciSNS 2. 

70. Line 4: He hath but ae ofended in a dreaml^Qnni 
IHiite reads. He hath of ended but as in a dream— that 
being of course the sense; but why change T The beauty 
•of the Une is gone, and I scarcely see that it is even 
made appreciably clearer. 

71. Line 40: To riNB the fauUe whoee FINE etande in 
record— Fitu, both as rerb and noun, is several times 
used by Shakespeare in tiie sense of general, not neces- 
sarily of pecuniary, punishment It is used again in 
iiL 1. 114, 115: 

Why would h« for the momentary trick 
Be perdurablyyfM V / 

Compare Coriolanus, v. 6. 64, 66: 

What faults he made before the last. I think 
Might have found eatyjtnes. 

72. Line 58: But might you do' t.— Might you may be 
merely a transposition of you might, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony. [In the Cambridge Shakespeare the 
passage is printed with a full stop at the end of the speech; 
but Ff. all agree in printing the sentence with a note of 
interrogation at the end after him. Walker (Critical Ex- 
amination, dkc, vol. iL p. 250) suggested the emendation: 
"But you might do't." which the Cambridge editors 
ahould certainly have adopted if they altered the punc- 
tuation of the Ff. If the line is to be spoken as printed 
in the text it must be spoken as a question, or it would 
not be intelligible to the audience. I cannot see anx 
reason why the author should not have written "But you 
m,ight do 't," if he did not mean Isabella to ask a ques- 
tion. The fact that this sentence begins, like that above 
In Une 61, with But makes it probable that» like that also. 
It is intended to be interrogative. On the other hand 
Dyce, who adopts Walker's emendation and does away 
with the note of interrogation, points to Isabella's speech 
Above (line 49): 

Yet; I do think that jwm might pardon him. 
— F. A. M.] 

73. Line 58: JTay eaU if BACK o^ain. WeU, helieee thit. 
— F. 1 reads may eaU it againe:—baek, which improves 
alike metre and sense, was added in F. 2. 

Well, believe this, the reading of the F., is altered by 
Theobald to Well believe this (i.e. *• be thoroughly assured 
of this "), and the reading is adopted by some editors. It 
Is a Tery good reading, but the F. is, to say the least, 
quite as good, and I think better. 
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74 Line 76: If He, which is the tOf OW JUDOMXKT.— 
Dyce quotes from Dante, Purgatorio, vi. S7: 

Che citna MjputduM turn s avaHa ; 

precisely the same phrase, top qf judgment. Hie word 
top is often used by Shakespeare to express the highest 
point: compare the Tempest, iiL 1. 88: "the top of ad- 
miraUon;" King John, iv. 8. 46-17: 

This is the very tef. 

The heiffht, the crest, or crest unto the ctcat. 

Of murder's arms. 

76. Line 79: Like man new made; Le. in Johnson's com- 
mon-sense phrase, "Tou would be quite another man." 
I think the references made by some commentators to 
Adam (as the man new fnade) are rather far-fetched. 

[Host certainly I cannot see what Adam has to do with 
it; but may not new made here have the scriptural sense 
of "regenerated?" Shakespeare is in a decidedly theo- 
logical vein of mind in this speech, and it is natural, 
having Just spoken of the effect of the Redemption, he 
should have in his mind "regeneration," such as our Lord 
explained to Nicodemus (John iii. S-S).— r. A. M.} 

79. Line 90: The law hath n&t been dead, though U hath 
fictpt— Holt White compares the maxim in law, Dormiumt 
aliquando leges, moriuntur nunquayn. 

77. Ltaie 9i: 1/ the jirst that did the edict u(/Wfijy«.- 
Several emendations of this line have been proposed, 
where none is needed. It is one of those lines* so fre- 
quent in Shakespeare, and so ruthlessly lumdled by his 
editors, where the flrst unaccented half of the first foot is 
wanting. If we remember this— making sufficient pause 
on the flrst word to make it accentually equal to two 
syllables— and lay the accent of edict on the second syl- 
lable (as Shakespeare does whenever the measure requires 
itX we shall see that the line is strictly rhythmical and 
very expressive in its solemn slownesa [lliis is all quite 
true as far as the study is concerned, but no actor 
could speak the line, as it stands, with any effect. Of the 
various emendations suggested, the best perhspe is that 
of Capell's: "If ho the flrst," and Grant Wliite's: "If 
but the flrst" Davenant altered the line to " If he who 
flrst" Shakespeare is very fond of the phrase " If th«U," 
and it is quite possible that he flrst wrote " If that the 
flrst;*' but, seeing he had too many that* in the sentence, 
struck out the that after If. Certainly, for stage par- 
poses, the words If and first require to be emphasized. 
The emendation that would transpose the position of the 
last three words and read " infringe the Miet," making 
the line end with a trochee, are, I think, much leas pro- 
bable. Out of eight passages in verse in which Shake- 
speare uses the word edict, including this one, it is 
accented five times on the second syllable.— F. A. x.] 

7a Lines 94, 95: 

andy like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass. 

An allusion to the beryl-stone, in which it was supposed 
that the future might be seen, and the absent brought 
before the eyes. This picturesque superstition has been 
often utilized in romances and poems; the latest and 
greatest instance being Rossetti's ballad, "Rose Mary."* 

79. Line 99: But, ERE they live, to end.—¥t. print hero. 
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donbtless a misprint, though the Old-Spelling editors 
reaolately adhere to it The correction was introduced 
by Hanmer. 

80. Line 112: pelting.— Pelting, in the sense of paltry, 
ia used several Umes by Shakespeare {e.g. Lear, ii. 3. 18: 
*'Poor pelting villages"); and Steevens quotes the phrase 
"ti pelting jade" from Lyly's Mother Bombie (1504), iv. 2. 
The passage runs: " If thou be a good hackneyman, take 
All our fours bonds for the payment, thou knowest we 
are towne-bome children, and will not shrinke the citle 
for a pelting jade" (Works, voL ii. p. 128)i 

8L lines 118, 114: 

Would use hit heaven for thunder; 
Nothing Imt thunder. Mereifvl Heaven ! 
Dyce arranged these lines, perhaps preferably, so as to 
leave Mere^ul Heaven! in a line to itself. 

83. Line 122: At MAKES the angOa toeep.—^ Ff., usu- 
ally altered to the modem grammatical make. But such 
constructions are not uncommon in Shakespeare ; comp. 
Henry V. L 2. 118, 119. They are apparently a survival 
of the Northern plural in -ee. In some cases the plural 
noun may be regarded as equivalent^ in thought, to the 
Bingular. 

83. Line 126: We cannot weigh cur hrother with ourte^. 
— This is not, as might be snpposed at first sight, a refer- 
ence of Isabella's to her own brother, but a general state- 
ment—our brother meaning "our fellow-man," whom she 
flays we cannot weigh as we should, impartially, with 
ourselves, paasing on each an equal judgment 

81 Line 132: AH avUfd o' thatt—Avited is used several 
times by Shakespeare in the same sense as here {i.e. ad- 
Tiaed, aware); e.g. Merry Wives, 1. 4. 106: "Are you avie'd 
o' thatT" 

86. Line 136: That SKrNS the riee.— Shakespeare uses 
the word sKn (as a verb) only here and in a very similar 
passage in Hamlet, Ui. 4. 147: "It wUl but tkin and film the 
ulcerous place." In both places the verb has the mean- 
ing of " to cover with a skin;" not that which it usually 
has in our time, viz. "to take off the skhi." 

88. Line 149: ehekeU.—Thi» word appears in the Ff. as 
tidOee, a spelling used in Wyclifs Bible. 

87. Line 164: dedicate.— This form of the participle is 
also used in II. Henry VI. v. 2. 37, 88: 

He that Is truly dtdicaU to war 
Hath no lelf-love. 

8& Line 172: emh; i,e. privies. Used again in Henry 
VIIL iL 1. 67: 

Nor build their tvUs on the graves of great men. 
Henley remarks: "The desecration of edifices devoted 
to religion, by converting them to the most abject pur- 
poses of nature, was an Eastern method of expressing 
contempt See 2 Kings, z. 27." 

ACT IL Scene 8. 

89. Line 11: t^ /au«.— Here Warburton (after Dave- 
nant) reads /atnes, which is certainly a help to the meta- 
phor, and was perhaps in the original text But, as John- 



son says of Warburton's emendations: " Who does nut see 
that, upon such principles, there is no end of correction?" 

90. Lines SO-M: 

but LEST you do repent. 
At that the tin hath brought you to thit thame, 
Which torrotc it aluwyt toward ourtelvet, not heaven. 
Showing tee would not SPARE heaven at we love it. 
But at we ttand in /ear. 
This passage is so broken up by parentheses that it ap- 
pears more obscure than it really is; and besides, there 
is an aposiopesis, for the sentence is not finished ; the 
meaning, however, is tolerably clear. The Duke, in his 
assumed character of spiritual adviser, wishes to impress 
upon Juliet that her repentance, to be effective, should be 
based upon the sorrow that she feels for having offended 
God, and not on account of the shame which her sin 
has brought upon herself. F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 read leatt instead 
of leet, which is the correction of F. 4. Steevens calls it 
"a kind of negative imperative.'' The meaning is: "In 
case you only repent at that ( = because) the sin has brought 
you to this shame;" and then he points out that the 
sorrow is merely selfish sorrow. The only difficulty in 
the romainder of the passage is the exprowlon "^pare 
heaven," which may mean either, as Malone explains it, 
"«par0 to offend heaven," or "spare heaven (i «. Ood) the 
pain that sin causes to Him." Juliet interrupts the 
Duke at this point without letting him finish his advice 
in the sense above.— r. A. M. 

91. Lines 40-42: 

Mutt die to-morrow 1 injuriout love, 
That retpitet me a life, whote very comfort 
It ttHl a dying horror! 
This passage is certainly very difficult to explain ; Han- 
mer's emendation law for love is a very plausible one, and 
gets rid of the difficulty in the simplest manner. The 
meaning then would be plain enough, Juliet exclaiming 
on the law which spans her life, but takes that of her 
lover. Johnson supposes Juliet to refer to the fact that 
her execution was respited on account of her prq^ancy; 
but it does not appear that the law, so greedily revived 
'by the immaculate Angelo, infiicted any penalty upon the 
woman, further than the disgrace involved in exposure. 
If we rofer to scene 2 of this act (lines 10, 17): 
Dispose of her 
To some more fitter place ; and that with speed ; 

and again, lines 23-26 : 

See you the fornicatress be remor'd : 

Let her have needful, tnit not lavish, means ; 

There shaD be order for *t; 

we find that Angelo does no more than direct that Juliet 
shall be taken care of till she has given birth to her 
child; but, if we refer to the story, we find that the 
penalty for the woman was that she " should ever after 
be infamously noted by the wearing of some disguised 
apparoll" (Hazlitt's Shak. Lib. vol. iii. pt 1. p. 160). It is 
possible, however, that Juliet may, in this passage, rofer 
to her unborn child, which thovld be her comfort, but 
who will now only romind her of the horrid death of her 
lover.— F. A. M. 
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ACT II. SCKNE 4. 

81. Line 9: Orown fbab'd and tedious. —So Ff. Many 
editors read seared, after Hanmer, and Collier itatea that 
auch is actually the reading in Lord EUesmere's copy of 
the First Folio. Fea^d means, no doubt, Just what it 
says on the surface, for, as Johnson says, "what we go to 
with reluctance may be said to be/Mr'd." 

98. Line 11: with boot— This expression occurs again in 
Lear, ▼. & 801, and boot, in the same sense, is used seyeral 
times by Shakespeare. The meaning, according toSchmldt, 
is "something given over," a difference of sense from boot, 
meaning "proflt» advantage." 

94. Line 17: 'Tit not the devWe ereet.—Thit phrase is no 
doubt used ironically ; and there is nothing In the expres- 
sion so obscure as to give warrant for the two pages of 
annotation in the Variorum Shakespeare, and the con- 
jectural emendations of Hanmer and Johnson. 

95. Line 27: The ffeneroL—TbiM word, for "the people.** 
occurs twice elsewhere in Shakespeare: Hamlet, iL 2. 467: 
"caviare to the general;" and Julius Csssar, ii. 1. 10-18: 

and. for my part, 
I know no peraooal cause to spurn at him. 
But for thtjpemrul. 

9& Line 68: or.— Ft and, an obvious error, corrected 
by Davenant, whose correction is adopted Into the text 
by So we. 

97. Line 66: 1 had rather give my body than my eoul,— 
This is perhaps (T intentionally) misunderstood by Angelo; 
Isabella means, I had rather die (jfive my body to death) 
than thus forfeit my souL 

98. Line 76: Or teem to, ORATTILT.— Ft erafty; corrected 
by Bowe, after Davenant 

99. Line 76: Let Kl be ignorant.— Me was omitted in 
F.l, addedinF.2. 

100. Lines 79, 80: 

at THBK biaek maAt 
Proclaim an enshisld beauty. 
Yarions conjectures have been made as to the precise 
meaning of thete black matkt; but I think we may reason- 
ably take the word thete to be equivalent to no more than 
an emphatic the--ttM indeed was its original significance. 
Compare Borneo and Juliet, L L 286, 287: 

TAtM happy mAtks, that kiss fair ladies' brows, 
Belflff black, put us in mind they hide the fair. 

Enthieid Is simply a contraction of enihielded. Similar 
contractions are not uncommon in Shakespeare. See, on 
the matktt Bomeo and Juliet, note 22. 

101. Line 90: But in the lott qf gKettion.— Schmidt 
understands this phrase to mean " as no better aiguments 
present themselves to my mind, to make the point 
clear;" Steevens, however, seems nearer the mark in 
explaining it to mean " in idle supposition, or conversa- 
tion that leads to nothing;" as we should say now, "for 
the sake of argument." 

102. Line 94; the ALL-BUILDINQ laic.— So Ff.; best ex- 
plained in the Old-Spelling editors' alteration of Schmidt's 
definition: "being the foundation and bond of all." Bowe 
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displaces all-building by all-holding, and Johnson by all- 
binding. 

108. Line 108: That longing have been tick for.— So FT. 
Many editors follow Bowe's emendation I've; bat the 
ellipsis of have for / have Is perliaps intentional. The 
Cambridge editors (note xL) say: "The second peraoo 
shigular of the governing pronoun Is frequently omitted 
by Shakespeare in familiar questions, but, as to the fkrat 
and third persons, his usage rarely differs from the 
modem. If the text be genuine, we have an instance in 
this play of the omission of the third person singular. 
L 4. 72: 'Has censured him.' See also the early Quarto 
of the Meny Wives of Windsor, sc xiv. L 40, p. 286 of o«ir 
reprint: 

lie doath my dau^ter. ami adneitise SUndtr 
To know her by that signe. and steale her thence. 
And nnkaowne to my wife, shall marrle her." 

101 Lines 111-118: 

Ignomy in rameom and free pardon 

Are qf two houtet: lau^ful mercy 

It nothing kin to foul redemption. 
This is the arrangement and reading of F. 1. which I have 
not felt Justified in disturbing, though Steevens' re- 
arrangement, as follows, is plausible: 

lawful mercy Is 

Nothing aUa to foul icdemptkw. 
Ignomy is, of course, merely another form of ignominy 
(by which it is replaced In F. 2); but the spelllQg ia pre- 
served in many modem editions. It occurs also in 
L Henry IV. v. 4. 100: 

Thy ign9my sleep wftfi thee in the grave; 

and In Trollus and Gressida, v. 10. 83, 84: 



Pursue thy life ; 
as well as in the Qq. of Titus Androntcus, iv. 2. 116: 
I blush to think upon this igytomy. 
10& Line 122. 128: 

If not a FBDART. bui. only he. 
Owe and tueeeed thy weaknett. 
Fedary (or feodary, as the later FT. have it) originally 
meant a vassal; in Cymbeline, ill. 2. 21, it is certainly used 
In the sense of aceomplioe: "Art thou ^ fedary for thia 
actr" Mr. Stone writes me: "I incline to the view that 
F. fedarie (F. 2/eodary) means a vattal, not an aceompliee. 
If tueeeed could be supposed to mean/oZtoio— In a moral 
sense— /«odary !• better understood as meaning aceom- 
pliee. Accepting the other interpretation of feodary^ 
Isabella may mean: If my brother be not an inheritor of 
frailty, but frailty begins and ends with him, let him die 
As if a man could be heir to himself, and by this title hold 
his property. With either explanation we must take thy 
(line 128) to mean yott men, since Angelo has not yet 
revealed himself." 

106. Line 180: credulout to falte printt. — CoBkiMLn 
Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 81; and see my note on that passage 
(78). 

107. Line 160: And now I give my tensual ilacs the 
rein.— For the use of the word race in the sense here 
given to it—i.e. " natural disposition "(Schmidt)— coro|Mre 
the only other instance in Shakespeare. The Temp«8tk 
i. 2. 868-860: 
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thy vfle race, 
Thon^ thoo didst learn, had that in t whicli good natures 
Could not abide to be with. 

Ab Mr. Aldis Wright observes (Clarendon Press ed. of the 
Tempest, p. 96), "the word Is used in this secondary 
sense like * strain ' (A. a 8trynd, a stock, from Hrynan, to 
beget) in TroUns and Creasida, IL 2. 164: 
Can U be 
Tliai so degenerate a straiH as this 
Should ooce set footing in your generous bosoms t " 

10& Line ie2: prolduous UimA^s.— Steevens cites 
eiamplea of the use of pnlixiout by Drayton, Gabriel 
Harrey, and Nash, but the sense is not precisely that of 
the text The word is here evidently used, by a certain 
license of language, for "tiresomely prudish." 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

108. Line 5: Be ABSOLUTE /or death; i.e. be certain yon 
will die. Compare Shakespeare's use of ahioluU in Cym- 

beline, iv. 2. 106, 107: 

I am absointe 
T was Tery Cloten; 

Pericles^ IL 6. 19: "How aheoluU she's in't;" Ac. 

110. Line 10: That dost.— Changed by Hanmer to do, 
leaving tikyey injlueneee as the subject, instead of breath. 
The sense ia quite clear, and would come to much the 
same in either case. 

HI. Lines 11-18: 

merely f thou art death's VOOL; 
For him thou labour'et by thy /light to thun 
And yet runn*tt Uward him ttill. 
This appears to be a reference to a figure in the Dance of 
Death, some edition of which may very well have been 
seen by Shakespeare. The subject is very thoroughly ex- 
plored in a dissertation prefixed by Douce to Pickering's 
edition of The Dance of Death. 1883, to which the refer- 
ences given below are made. A reprint of it is included 
in Bohn's Illustrated Series. 

"From a manuscript note by John Stowe, in his copy 
of Leland's Itinerary, it appears that there was a Dance 
of Death in the church of Stratford upon Avon: and the 
conjecture that Shakespeare, in a passage in Measure for 
Uessure, might have remembered it, will not, perhaps, 
be deemed very extravagant. He there alludes to Death 
and the fool, a subject always introduced into the paint- 
ings in question" (p. 63). "Bishop Warburton and Mr. 
Malone have referred to old Moralities, in which the fool 
escaping from the pursuit of Death is Introduced. Ritson 
has denied the existence of any such farces, and he is 
perhaps right with respect to printed ones; but vestiges 
of SQch a drama were observed several years ago at the 
fair of Bristol by the present writer" (pp. 176, 177X The 
Dance of Death, with 41 cuts, attributed to Holbein, was 
first published at Lyons in 168a In 1647 an edition ap- 
peared containing 18 additional cuts, one of them (the 4Srd 
of the series) having Death and the fool for its subject. 
In this the fool is mocking Death, by putting his finger in 
his mouth, and at the same time endeavouring to strike 
him with his bladder-bauble. Death sroiling, and amused 
at his efforts, leads him away in a dancing attitude, play- 
ing at the same time on a bagpipe. The following text 



(Proverbs, ch. vii. v. 22) is beneath the cut: "Quasi agnna 
lasclviens, et ignorans, nesdti quod ad vincula stultus 
trahatnr" (see p. 261). Another illustration of the sub- 
ject is in an alphabet ornamented with subjects from the 
Dance of Death, which was introduced into books printed 
at Basle by Bebelius and Cratander about 1630. In Bohn's 
edition of the Dance of Death there is a reprint of this 
alphabet. The design for the letter K has for its subject 
Death seizing the fool, who strikes at him with his blad- 
der-bauble and seems to strive to escape. English readers 
would be familiarixed with this, since in an edition of 
Coverdale's Bible printed by Jamea Nicolson in South- 
wark, the same design is used for the letter A. It is found 
in other Snglish books» and even as late as 1618 in an 
edition of Stowe's Survey of London. (See pp. 214-218.) 
Besides this, the so-called Queen Elizabeth's prayer-book, 
printed by J. Daye in 1660, of which there are other edi- 
tions dated 1678, 1681, 1600, has at the end "a Dance of 
Death of singular interest, as exhibiting the costume of 
its time with respect to all ranks and conditions of life." 
Among the characters are both the Fool and the Female 
Fool (p. 147). Douce gives also (p. 163) from the Sta- 
tioners' Eegisters, under date January 6th, 1607, the 
entry to the Puriootes of "The roll of the Daunoe of 
Death, with pictures, and verses upon the same." See 
also Bichard II. note 220. 

112. Line 24: For thy eomplexion ehifte to etrange 
EFFECTS.— Johnson would read affeetet i.e. "affections of 
mind:" but the word in the text, in its natural meaning 
of " natural manifestations, expressions," is very little in 
need of improvement 

118. Line 29: tire.— So F. 4. The reading of the earlier 
Ff. iMfire. 

114. Lines 84-86: 

/or aU thy bleteed youth 

Beeomee ae aged, and doth beg the alme 

OfpaUied eld. 
This passage has given rise to a great deal of conjecture, 
and many unsatisfactory substitutions for aged have been 
brought forward. The meaning seems to me to be simply 
this. The Duke, with a pessimism worthy of Leoiwrdi, is 
going over the catalogue of miseries, cunningly extract- 
ing poison from the fairest flowers of life, and finally he 
declares that neither in youth nor age is there anything 
enjoyable, at least according to man's way of dealing 
with the seasons; for even in youth he is devoured with the 
ennui and care proper to age, and is as feeble and nerve- 
lesa as a palsied beggar-man, with strength neither of 
body nor of will 

116. Line 40: MOE thousand deaths; i.e. a thousand 
more deaths. Moe is frequently used in Shakespeare for 
more. Compare Henry VIII. ii. 3. 07: "That promises 
moe thoueandt. " Compare Julius Cesar, note 101. 

116. Line 61: Bring me to hear them tpeak, tchere I may 
be eonceaPd—F. 1 reads Bring them to hear me tpeak, an 
obvious transposition, which, however, was not set right 
before the conjecture of Steevens, adopted by Malone. 



1 The word ngscH is not In the Vulgate 
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117. Una8&7-60: 

Lord Angelo, havinff affain to hsav^n. 
Intends you for his sw\ft ambassador. 
Where you shall be an everlasting Llionu 
Leiger, Ueger, or ledger, meani "a reaident ambMMulor." 
Compare Cymbeline, i. 5. 80: "Uigers for her sweet." 
Steevens cites Look About You* a comedy, lOOO: "as leiger 
to solicit for your absent love;" and Leicester's Common- 
wealth, "a special man of that hasty king, who was his 
ledger, or agent, in London." The word is used for "resi- 
dent" in Shirley's Lady of Pleasure, iv. 2: 

Fools are a family over all the world ; 
We do affect one naturally; indeed 
The fool ii Uigtr with us. 

118. Lines es-TO: 



Though aU the worUVs vastidity you had. 
To a determinsd scope. 
This magnificent conception of a life fettered and oonflned 
within the limits of its remorse miyr be compared with 
the feebler, more rhetorical, but still fine image of Byron 
in The Oiaour: 

The mind that broods o'er piilty woes 

Is like tlic scorpion girt by fire, 
la drde narrowing as it glows, ftc. 

—Works. Tauchnlis ed.. 184a, toL y. p. s6S. 

Ff. print Through, a misprint which was corrected by 
Pope. 

119. Lines 82. 88: 

Think you I can a resolution fetch 

From FLOWKRT tkndirnissT 
The phrase Jlowery tenderness appears to be used by 
Clandio in mockery or resentment of his sister's stoic 
counsels, coming, as they do, from her, a mere woman, a 
creature tender as a flower, to him, a man, supposing 
himself Taliant 

110. Line 88: conserve; i.e. preserve, a word used by 
Shakespeare only here and in Othello, ilL A 76: "Con- 
served of maidens' hearts." Chaucer employs the word 
in the Knightes Tale, U71: 

Syn thoii art mayde, and kepere of us alle. 
My maydenhode thou kepe and wel nnttrve. 
And whil I live a mayde I wil the serve. 

121. Line 03: HisfiUh within being cast— '* Am a hawk 
is made to east out her 'casting,' a pellet put down her 
throat to test the state of her digestion" (FumiTall and 
Stone, Old-Spelling Shakspere, note). 

122. Line 94: The PRKMzn Angelot—Vew words in 
Shakespeare have given rise to so much controversy as 
this word premie, repeated again in line 97 below. F. 2 
has princely, and various conjectural emendations have 
been adopted, of which priestly (Hanmer's conjecture) is, 
Justly, the most widely accepted. Accepting the word in 
the text as accurate, many attempts have been made to 
explain it. The Cambridge editors say: "It may be ety- 
mologlcally connected with prin, in old French, meaning 
demure; also with princox, a coxcomb, and with the word 
prender, which occurs more than once in Skelton, e.g.: 

This pevysh proud, ^i* ^rentier gtut. 
When he is well, yet can he not resL 
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Mr. Bullock mentions, in support of his conjecture, that 
pensie is still used in some north-country districts. 
Primsie is also found in Bums' poems [as *primsie 
Mallie' in Hallowe'en] with the signification of 'demore, 
precise.' according to the glossaiy." Dr. Brtaisley Nichol- 
son suggests that the woiti premie may stand for the old 
Italian Preme, a variant for Prineipe; and his soggeation 
is given in the note to the word in the Old-Spelling Shak- 
spere, from which I have adopted, at line 97, the reading 
premis's guards, for the premie gardes of F. 1; premie's 
guards in this case meaning a prince's guarda— the lace 
on his robe. Compare Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 8. 6B: 
O, rhymes mrKfumrtU on wanton Cupid's hose. 
128. line 116: pbrduilablt Jin'd— This is the only 
instance of the word perdurably in Shakespeare, but we 
have perduraMe in Henry V. iv. 6. 7: "O perdurahU 
shame 1 " and in Othello, i. 8. 848: "cables of perdurable 
toughness." 

124. Lines 122-128: 

To bathe in Jlery floods, or to reside 

In thraiing REGION qf thick-ribbed iee; 

To be imprison'd in the viewles* winds. 

And bloum with restless violence round about 

The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 

Qf those thai lawless and ineertain THOUGHT 

iMAOim HOWUNG. 

Region, the reading of the Ft, was altered by Bowe to 

regions, and I>yce, who foUows him, declares that the 

plural is "positively required" here, as also in thought, 

line 127. *' We contend, " says Dr. Ingleby, ' ' that Region is 

used in the abstract, and in the radical sense; and that it 

means restricted place, or eor^nement; also that thought is 

used in the abstract, and that it is the objective governed 

by imagine" (The SUU Lion, 1874, pp. 97, 96). With the 

latter statement I cannot agree. Perhaps we should read 

thoughts Imagine or thottght Imagines. With regard to 

the possible sources of Shakespeare's conception of future 

punishment, see the numerous interesting quotationa 

fkt>m mediieval visions of heU and purgatory, given in the 

notes to the play in the Old-Spelling Shakspere, with 

special reference to " alternate torments of heat and cold," 

such as the>l«ry floods and thick-ribbed iee point to. An 

extract from Macrobius, whose commentary on Cicero's 

Dream of Scipio was well known in Shakespeare's time. 

affords a curious parallel to the sentence "blown with 

restless violence.** 

[Perhaps one of the descriptions that Shakespeare had 
in his mind was that contained in The B«velation of the 
Monk of Evesham, published in 1482. (See Arber's re- 
print of this curious work from the unique copy hi the 
British Museum, and compare, especially, chapters 15, 17, 
24, in which the Three Places of Pains and Tormento of 
Purgatory are described.) As to the word howling, it is 
worth while, perhaps, to quote the well-known lines hi 
Hamlet, addressed to the Priest by Laertes over his sis- 
ter's grave, v. 1. 263-266: 

I tell thee, churHsh priest. 
A ministerini; anf^el shaD my sister be 
When thou liest h^wlinf. 
With the whole of the passage quoted above we may 
compare the following lines from Milton's Paradise Loat: 
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Thither by barpyfouted furies bal'd, 

At certain revoiutions, ail the damn'd 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

or fierce enranes, extremes by change more fierce. 

From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 

Their soft etherial warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix'd, and frocen round, 

Periods of dme, thence hurried back to fire. 

—Book iL lines 596-603. 
— F. A. M.] 

125. Line laO: penury.— TbiM 1b the cotrection by F. 2 of 
tlie misprint periury in F. L 

12& Line 141: Heaven shibld my mother plof^d my 
/other /atr/— For nhield in the senie of forbid, compare 
All's Well. i. S. 174: "Qod shield, yoameftn it not I" and 
Romeo and Joliet, iv. 1. 41: 

God sAieU I should disturb devotion i 

127. Line 142: dip 0/ wOdemeet; le. wild sUp. WU- 
derneu is used for tnidnete in Old Fortnnatus, ieOO» iv. 1: 

But I in xnUtmtss totter'd out my youth. 

And therefore must turn wild, must be a beast. 

StaeTens cites another line in which the word wOdsmeM 

occurs, from Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, 

T. 4; bnt the word may there be nsed in its modem lense. 

128. Line 14S: Tfxkt my dbfiahcb.— Szplained by 
Schmidt aa "rejection, declaration that one will have 
nothing to do with another." Compare L Heniy IV. L 8. 

228: 

All studies here I solemnly A/^. 

I am not sore that this Interpretation does not afford, 
after all, a taper sense than if we take Isabella's indig- 
nant defiance to mean simply— dd/SaiiM. 

129. Line 170: do not SATISFY your retolution with hopet 
that are/aUiMe.— Hanmer conJectiires/aif</y, not a bad 
coujectare as things go, but unnecessary. Steevens ex- 
plains the passage: " Do not rest with satisfaction on hopee 
that are/alUble." 

130. line 194: / am now going to fvsolM him, 1 had 
rather, Ac—So most editors; the Cambridge editors 
follow the pointing of the Ff. : " I am now going to resolve 
him: I had rather," Ac 

ISl. UnniVr: Frederick the great totdier who umc ARBIED 
at $ea; ie. was lost Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. & 29. 
30: 

A vesKl of our country richly fraught. 

132. Line 221: She should thie Angelo have married; wot 
afianeed to her oatK—She Is of course nsed, by a gramma- 
tical license, for her. See Abbott's Shakespearian Gram- 
mar,' par. IIL Very likely the latter clause is merely a 
misprint for "was affianced to her by oath" (as F.2 
corrects it), and so most editors read; the Old-Spelling 
editors retain the reading of F. 1, and Mr. Stone suggests 
that here "Mariana's betrothal vow to Angelo may be 
regarded as a quasi -agent, instead of the person who 
took the oath." 

133l Line 206 : the eorrupt deputy SOALBD.— The mean- 
ing of this word is very doubtful The verb is used by 
Shakespeare in its ordinary sense of " to climb" with a 
ladder in four passages, and in a peculiar sense in Corlo- 
lanna» L 1. 92-96: 



I shall ten you 
A pretty tale: it may be you have heard it; 
But, since it serves my pur( ose, I wiU venture 
To seai* 't a little more, 

where many modem editors read stale, an emendation 
which Halliwell in his Archaic Dictionary, under Scale, 
says is undoubtedly right, and is strongly supported also 
by Dyce. In another passage in the same play, iL 8. 267, 
the word occurs, 

5a»tiM£ his present bearing with his past, 
where it is undoubtedly used in the sense of " to weigh;" 
a sense which seems to suit the passage in our text very 
welL 

Johnson says : "To seals is certainly to reach as well aa 
to disperse or spread abroad, and hence its application to 
a routed army which is scattered over the field." Sitson 
says: "The Duke's meaning appears to be, either that 
Angelo would be over-reached, as a town is by the soalade; 
or, that his true character would be spread or lay'd open, 
so that his vUeness would become evident." This latter 
meaning suggested by Johnson has been adopted by many 
editors, and also makes very good sense. lUchardson in 
his Dictionary, under Scale, says : " In Meas. for Meas.— 
'The corrupt deputy was scaled, by separating from him, 
or stripping off his covering of hypocrisy.' The tale of 
Menenius (in Coriolanus) was 'scaled a little more,' by 
being divided more Into particulars and degrees; more 
circumstantially or at length.— 'ScoZiti^ his present bear- 
ing with his past,' (also in Coriolanus») looking separately 
at each, and, thence, comparing them." 

In a passage in Hall, copied by Hollnshed, we have this 
verb used in a very peculiar sense; he is referring to the 
dispersion of the army of Welshmen collected together 
at the beginning of Buckingham's Insurrection: "the 
Welshemen lyngerynge ydely and without money, vitajle, 
or wages sodaynelywoM and departed "(Eeprlnt^ p. 394). 
The meaning there seems to be simply "separated." It 
is difficult to decide authoritatively between the various 
meanings assigned to the word in the text; but "over- 
reached" or "exposed" both would suit the context. 
Grant White gets out of the difficulty by reading /oHed: 
an emendation for which, however, there seems no neces- 
sity.— F. A. M. 

134. Line 277: the moated grange.— A grange is a soli- 
tary house, frequently a farm-house; "some one particu- 
lar house," saya Rltson, "immediately inferior in rank to 
a hall, situated at a small distance from the town or vU- 
lage from which it takes its name." Compare Othello, 
1. 1. 106, 106: 

What telTst thou me of robbing! This is Venice; 
My house is not A£ran£t. 

The word is used again in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 309: 

Or thou goest to ih^gr*'»*£* or miU. 
The "lonely moated grange" of Mariana is equally fsml- 
liar to the readers of the two most popular English poets, 
Tennyson as well as Shakespeare. 

ACT IIL Scene 2. 

186. Line 4: hrown and tehile bastard.— Bostonl is a 
sweet Spanish wine. Compare I. Henry IV. IL 4. 30: *'a 
pint of bastard;" line 82: "your brown bastard is your 
231 
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only drink." Coles (Latin Dictionary) has *' Bastard wine, 
vinum powum." Nares quotes Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Tamer Tamed, ii 1: 

I was drunk with bastard. 
Whose nature is to form things like itself. 
Heady and monstrous. 

ISe. Line 26: / drink^ I SAT, arrat myself, and live. 
—Yt. tate away myu{fe. The reading in the text, an un- 
«zceptionabIe and universally followed emendation, was 
first adopted into the text by Theobald, after Bishop's 
conjecture. 

187. Lines 40, 41: 

That we were all, at $owe would teem to be. 
From our faults, as faults from sbrmino, frkb ! 
This is the reading of F. 1, followed by the Cambridge and 
the Old-Spelling editors. F. 2 and F. 8 read '*Free from 
our faults," and F. 4 ''Free from aU faults." The latter 
part of the line should be, according to Hanmer, at from 
fauUt teeming free— tL widely-accepted emendation which 
has this among other drawbacks, that it turns a Ihie of 
blank verse into a regular dactylic canter. Furnivall and 
Stone give, I think, the plain meaning of the Folio text 
in their foot-note: "Would that we were as free from 
faults, as our faults are from seeming (hypocrisy)." 

138. Line 48: Pygmalion*t imaget, newly made woman. 
—A double allusion to the story of Pygmalion't image 
coming to life, and to a meaning sometimes given to the 
word woman, like the primary meaning of the Latin 
mtUier. See Cotgrave under Dame du milieu. 

188. Line 53: What tay'tt thou^ Trot? — Needlessly 
altered by some editoi-s to " What say'st thou to'tf" Trot 
(a contemptuous term for an old woman, used in Taming 
of Shrew, L 2. 80) is no unlikely epithet for the irreverent 
Lucio to use to his patron. Boyer (French Dictionary) 
has "an old Trot (or decrepit Woman) Un vieiUe." 

140. Line 60: in the toA.— Compare Henry V. ii. 1. 70: 
'*the powdering tub of infamy "—an allusion to the treat- 
ment for the French disease; referred to again in Timon, 
iv. 3. 86. 

141. Line 107: extirp.— Used only here and in I. Henry 
VI. iiL 3. 24: "extirped from our provinces." Extirpate 
is only used in The Tempest, i. 2. 126. 126: 

extirfatt me and mine 
Out of the dukedom. 

148. Line 119: a motion generative. — Compare Two 
Oent. of Verona, ii. 1. 100: "0 excellent motion! ex- 
ceeding puppet I "—which explains the word by giving a 
synonym for it. Theobald reads ' ' a motion ungetierative,'* 
but the change seems unnecessary— indeed, I think the 
force of the expression is weakened rather than heightened 
by the alteration. 

143. Line 128: / never heard the absent duke much de- 
fTECTBD /or women.— Detected is usually explained as 
meaning "suspected;" but Verplanck (quoted by Bolfe) 
remarks: "The use of this word, in the various extracts 
from old authors, collected by the commentators, shows 
that its old meaning was (not tuapeeted, as some of them 
«ay, but) charged, arraigned, accused, llius, in Qreen- 
way's Tacitus (1622), the Roman senators, who informed 
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against their kindred, are said *to have detected the 
dearest of their kindred.' 

144. Line 135: etaek-dith.—A dish with a cover, datked 
to call attention to the b^;gars who carried il 

145. Line 138: A shy fellow wat the duke.— Compare 

V. 1. 53, 54: 

the wicked'st caitilTon the groaad. 
May seem as sJ^, as grave, as Just, as absolute. 

This closely parallel passage (the only other instance of 
the word in Shakespeare) quite disallows, I think, the 
emendation tly, adopted in the present passage by Han- 
mer. 

146. Line 160: dearvr.— This is Haomer's correction of 
the reading of F. 1, dtare. F. 2 foUows F. 1; F. 8 and F. 4 
read dear. 

147. Lines 191. 192: The duke, Itaytothee ogam, woald 
eat MUTTON on Fridayt.— The double entendre {mutton, 
or laeed mutton, being slang for a courtesan) is a common 
one in plays of the period. It occurs in Shakeqieara's 
original. Promos and Cassandra, pt 1. 1. 3: 

I heard of one Phallaz. 
A man esteemde, of Promos verie much : 
Of whose Nature. I was so bolde to axe. 
And I smealt, he loved iasie mtttttu welL 
— W. C. HaaUtt, Shakespeare's Ubrary. toL SL p. 314. 

148. Line 193: He 't now pott it; yet {and I toy to thee) 
he would, ^.— This is the reading of the Ff., preserved 
by the Old-Spelling editors, but almost uidvenally aban- 
doned in favour of Hanmer's plausible emendation : " He 's 
not past it yet, and I say to thee, he would," (Ste.— plausible, 
but surely less characteristic of Lucio and his reckless 
scandal-mongering than the expression in the Folio; an 
expression explained well enough by Poins' remark con- 
cerning Falstaif ai. Henry IV. ii. 4. 283. 284): *' Is it not 
strange that desire should so many years outlive perfor- 
mance } " The parenthetic * ' and I say to thee " is merely 
an emphatic pressing home of the point 

148. Line 232: the See.—Yt. read Sea, a spelling not 
uncommon at the time. Furnivall and Stone quote 
Hall's Chronicles, 1548, ed. 1809. p. 789. 1. 3: "the Sea 
ApostoUck;" and Stow's Annals, 1005. p. 1058, L 14: *«the 
Ma of Rome." 

160. Line 287: aiuf it it at dangerout . . . a«.— This is 
the correction of F. 3 and F. 4 of the reading of F. 1 and 
F. 2: arid at it it at dangerout. 

151. Line 278: Ortue to ttand, and virt%u oo; i.e. '* to 
go." "He should have grace to withstand temptation, 
and virtue to go (walk) uprightly" (Furnivall and Stone, 
note). 

152. Line 287: How may likenett, made in crimet, &c.— 
Many attempts have been made to amend this passage 
or to explain it. Mr. W. O. Stone attempts a paraphrase 
in his notes on Measure for Measure (New Shakspere So- 
ciety's Transactions, part ill. p. 115*): " How may a real 
affinity of guilt (like that which attaches to Angelo, who 
meditates the same crime for which he has condemned 
Claudio). practising upon the world, draw with such gos- 
samer threads as hypocritical pretences the solid advan- 
tages of honour, power," &c. The addition of to in line 
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S80 is not without coaflrmation in the mage of Shake- 
speare's time. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

153. Line 1: Take, O, take these lipt away.— ThiM song 
■appears again in Fletcher's Bloody Brother, t. 2, with 
the addition of the following stanza: 

Hide, O hide those hiUs ofsnow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grour 

Are of those that April wean ; 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound la those icy chains by thee. 

The two stanzas are also found in the spurious edition of 
Shakespeare's Poems, 1640; and it has heen supposed hy 
aome that the same hand wrote the whole poem. It seems 
equally certain that Shakespeare did write the first 
stanza, and that he did not write the second. In the first 
place, Uie added stanza is of obviously poorer stuff than 
the original one— as inferior as Fletcher is to Shake- 
apeara In the second place, the original stanza is so 
written aa to afford a yery beautiful refrain in the last 
two Unea: 

But my Idsses bringr again. 

Bring again; 

Seals of love, bat seal'd in vain. 
Seal'd in vain. 

The added stanza is written with no such intention; and 
a refrain is impossible, without a perfect dislocation of 
sense, thus: "poor heart free," and "chains by thee." I 
do not think there is anything rery surprising in Flet- 
cher's using and continuing a song of Shakespeare's, 
literary property was not then very strictly guarded; 
and both before and since there have been instances of 
apparently unfinished poems completed by other hands. 

161 Line 18 : much upon this time have I promoted 
here TO UKST.—Meet is used intransitively in Merry 
Wires, ii. 8. 6: "Tis past the hour, sir, that Sir Hugh 
promised to meet;" and in As You Like It. v. 2. 129: "as 
yon love Pbebe, Tneet: and as I love no woman. I'll 
flwee." 

166. Line 21: I do covsiastly believe you.— Conetantly 
here means firmly; the word is used in the same sense in 
Troilus and Cressida, iv. 1. 4(M2: 

I eotistantty do think— 
Or, rather, call my thought a certain knowledge— 
My brother Troilus lodges there to-night. 

In the other sense of firmly. i.e. with firmness of mind, 
it is used in Julius Osesar, v. 1. 92: 

To meet all perils very constantly. 

166. Line 80: a plahchbd pate.— Steevens cites Sir 
Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan's Pharsalia, 1614. 
p. 18(bk.i.): 

Like a proud Courser bred in Thrace. 

Accustom'd to the running race. 

Who when he heares the Trumpets noyse. 

The shouts and cryes of men and boyes, 

fThough in the stable close vp.pent) 

Yet. with his hoofcs, doth beat and rent 

The/iitwfAA/floore. the barres and chaines. 

Vntill be have got loose the raines. 



167. Lbies 34-36: 

There have I titadtf my promise 
Upon the heavy middle qf the night 
To call upon him. 
The Ff. arrange these lines thus: 

There have I made my promise, vpon the 
Heauy midle of the night, to call vpon him. 

The arrangement adopted in the text was proposed to 
Dyce by Lord Tennyson in 1844. It is adopted by Dyoe, 
the Cambridge, and the Old-Spelling editors, dkc, and 
seems unquestionably right 

16& Line 40: In action aU qf precept.— ** Showing the 
several turnings of the way with his hand*' (Warburton). 

169. Line 62: oontmrunM.— Used only here and in I. 
Henry IV. v. 1. 62: 

And the contrarinu winds that held the king. 
Qy£Mts is F. 2's correction of the queei of F. L 

160. Line 64: make thee the father of their idle dream. 
—So Ff. and Old-Spelling editors; Pope's emendation 
dreams is almost universally followed. It seems to me 
more probable than not. but not certain, and I have 
allowed the original reading to stand. 

161. Lines 74, 75: 

Sith that the justice qf your title to him 

Doth FLOURISH the deceit. 
This is the only instance of Jlourish used as a verb in the 
sense obviously Intended here. Bni Jlourish is often used 
as a noun with somewhat the same signification; e.g. 
Sonnet Ix. 9: 

Time doth transfix the Nourish set oo youth ; 

i.e. the "varnish, gloss, ostentatious embellishment" 
(Schmidt). 

162. line 76: Our com '« to reap, for yet our tilth 's to 
sow.—r. 1, F. 2, F. 8 print tithes; F. 4 tythes, which 
Knight, the Cambridge editors, &c., retain. Johnson 
takes the word by metonymy for harvest, and Knight 
suggests that tithe may be understood as meaning " the 
proportion that the seed which is sown bears to the har- 
vest" The reading adopted in the text is Warburton's 
very probable conjecture, to which great support is given 
by the passage in Markham's English Husbandman, 1686 
(quoted in the Variorum Sh. ix. 145): "After the begin- 
ning of March you shall begin to sowe your barley upon 
that ground which the year before did lie fallow, and is 
commonly called your tilUi. or fallowfield." 

[I cannot find tilUi. in any of the numerous provincial 
glossaries that I have searched; but Halliwell in his 
Archaic and Provincial Dictionary gives a quotation from 

Oower: 

So that the tiUMe is nyje forlome. 
Whiche Criste sewe with his owen honde. 

—MS. Soc. Anliq. 134 f. 138, 

which seems very appropriate, for there he speaks of 
sowing tilth; and Kichardson, sub voce, gives a quotation 
from AppoUonius Rhodius. Ai^on. b. iv. : 

O'er the rough tt/tM he cast his eyes around, 
And soon the plough of adamant he found. 
And yokes of brass, 
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where U aeemt to mean "ground to be tilled." Fawkes 
appean to bave imbUalied hii tnunilation In 1701.— F. ▲. m . ] 

ACT IV. SCBKB 2. 

165. Line 80: myttsry.^The word myatery it nted by 
Shakespeare leveral times for trade or profession; three 
times in the present scene; once in Othello, !▼. 2. 30; and 
twice in llmon, iv. 1. 18; iv. 8. 468. [It Is well to remem> 
ber that the word myttery in the sense of a trade, occu- 
pation, or art, is quite a difleient word from mystery In 
its ordinary sense =" anything kept concealed, a secret 
rite;" the latter being derived through the Latin myt- 
terium, from the Greek fcvrri^Mt; while mystery, or mis- 
tery, as it should be spelt, is from the Middle English 
mistere, a word used by Chaucer, and is no doubt adapted 
from the old French mMtisr, which Cotgrave translates 
"a trade, occupation, mialery." As Skeat says, the two 
words have been sadly confused. Spenser uses tnysurie 
= "the soldier's occupation" in Frosopopoia or Mother 
Hubberds Tale: 

Shame light on him that through lo false illusioo. 
Doth turne the name of Souldien to abusion. 
And that which is the noblest myittrit. 
Brings to reproach and common infamie. 

—Pp. 6, 7, ed. 1617. 
—P. A. M.) 

164. Lines 46-60: 

Abhor. Entry true man's apparel Jltt your thitf. 

Pom. IfUbe tooUttU, Ac 
The distribution of speakers In the text is that of the 
Ff. Almost all the editors since Capell, including even 
the Old-Spelling editors, have given the whole passage, 
from Every true man's apparel to so every true man's 
apparel fits your thief , to Abhorson. But I consider the 
admissibility of the original reading to have been quite 
proved by Cowden Clarke In the following passage, 
quoted by Rolfe: " Abhorson states his proof that hang- 
ing is a mystery by sajring, ' Every true man's apparel fits 
your thief,' and the Clown, taking the words out of his 
mouth, explains them after his own fashion, and ends by 
saying, so (in this way, or thus) every true man's apparel 
fits your thU\f. Moreover, the speech Is much more in 
character with the Clown's snip-snap style of chop-logic 
than with Abhorson's manner, which Is remarkably curt 
and bluff." 

16Sl Line 64: he doth oftener ask forgiveness.— ThiA is 
an allusion to the practice, common among executioners, 
of asking the pardon of those whom they were about to 
send out of the world. Compare As You Like It, iU. 5. 8-6: 
The common executioner. 
Whose heart th* accustom'd sight of death makes hard. 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
Bnt first btgs pardon. 

166. Line 60: and I hope, if you have oeeasion to use 
me for your own turn, you shall find me TARE.— The 
word, which occurs several times in Shakespeare, is from 
A. S. gedro, ready. There is a curious parallel to the 
use of this word in Its present connection, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Ui. 18. 129, 180: 

A halter'd neck which docs the hangman thank 
For being jare about him. 
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167. Line86:fiieard.— Johnson'sexplaiiation."sprinkledr 
defiled," seems preferable to Blackstone's derivation from 
Vt. mesler, mingled, compounded. 

16a Line 8B: seldom when; i.e. 'tis seldom when. Com- 
pare II. Henry IV. iv. 4. 79^ 80: 

*T is Mldtm mh€H the bee doth leave ber comb 
In the dead carrion. 

166. Line 92: the UMSDmia fNwtem.— This Is an expres- 
sion never satisfactorily explained, unless the guess of 
the Old-Spelling editors can be said to solve the difficulty. 
They suggest that the word may be derived from KfCo, 
which is sometimes intnnsitive, and that urmeXxng msj 
thus mean "shaking." 

ITOl Line 108: This is his lormhip'A mait.— Ff. Lor^s, 
The correction was made by Pope. " In the MS. plays of 
our author's time they often wrote Lo. for Lord, and 
Lord for Lordship; and these correctlona were vem^ 
times Improperiy followed In the printed copies" (Ma* 
lone). 

171. Lines 10S» 104: 

Duke. This is his lordAip's man, 

Prov. And here eomesClaudicfs pardon. 
This is the reading of the Ff . , and I do not see any certsin 
reason why it should be altered, as most editors, follow- 
ing Tyrwhitt's conjecture, have altered it, by the trsT 
position of the speakers' names. T^rwhitt bases Machaoge 
on the seeming inconsistency of the Provost's words. 
*' He has Just declared a fixed opinion that the executioD 
will not be countermanded; and yet, upon the first en- 
trance of the aeaenger, he immediately guesses that his 
errand is to bring Claudio's pardon." I cannot see any real 
Inconsistency in this. The Provost, judging from what 
he knows of Angelo's character, has said that he has no 
expectation of a remand. At that moment Angelo's ser- 
vant enters. *' This is his lordship's man," says the Duke 
significantly. " And here comes Claudlo's pu^on! " cries 
the Provost, now at last convinced. Is not all this very 
natural r The Provost» despite the opinion he holds to 
the contrary, has just confessed that "haply" the pre- 
tended friar may be in the secret, and "somethlng^ 
know." Would not the unexpected entrance of Angelo's 
servant— at so very unusual an hour ("almost day." as he 
says in leaving)— force a strong probability on the Pro- 
vost's mind that after all the friar is right? Another 
imaginary Inconsistency is brought forward by Knight in 
support of the charge: that of the Provost's first saying, 
" Here comes Claudio's pardon," and then, ** I told you 
[that he had no chance of a pardon)." Here again the 
process of mind Is quite natural Having read the letter, 
and found out what it really is, the provost is of course 
in the same mind as before as to Angelo's character, and 
the improbability of his pardoning Claudlo. Thus, when 
the Duke questions him. " What news? " he replies (ignor- 
ing his momentary change of frontX "I told you;" that 
is, " I told you before that Claudlo must die.*' 

172. Line 186: one that is a prisoner nine years old.— 
ComxMue Hamlet, Iv. 6. 16: "Ere we were two days old 

at sea." 

178. lines 187-189: Shave the head, and TIX the beard; and 
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ACT IV. Soen« 8, 



tayitwuthedennnf tkepeniUnt to be to BAR' J>.— So Yt.f 
and there leeiDs no reason to gappoee there is any error, 
though Dyoe reads trim, and Simpson conjecturee dye. 
Bared, immediately following, has reference chiefly, no 
doubt, to the shanng of the head (probably receiving the 
tonsure, in order to die in the odour of sanctity); but it 
may also refer to the tying back of the beard; for, as Dyce 
notes, we have in All 's Well, iv. 1. 64. the expression, 
"the baring of my beard." 

174. line 206: attempt; ie. tempt, as in Merchant of 
Venice, Iv. 1. 421: 

Dear sir, of force I must mUtm/t you further. 

ACT IV. Scene 8. 

176. Line 6: he 't in for a commodity of BROWN PAPEJL 
-^teevens cites Mlddleton, Michaelmas Term, 1607, IL 3: 
"I know some gentlemen in town has been glad, and are 
glad at this time, to take up commodities in hawks hoods 
and brffwn paper" (Works, vol L p. 461); and R. Daven- 
pbrt,'A Kew Tricke to Cheat the Dlvell. 16S6, L 2, fol. B: 
Usurer. . . . What newes in Holbome. Fleet-street, and 
theStrandr 
la th* Ordinaries amoQK CaUaots, no yoaag Heires 
There to be snapp'd? 

Scrfv*ner. Th' hare bin so bit already 
With taking up Commodities ^ brvwne pafer. 
Buttons past fashion, silkes. and Sattins, 
Babies and chOdrens Fiddles, with like trash 
Tooke up at a deare rate, and sold for trifles. 

Malone quotes the following passage relating to the prac- 
tices of the money-lenders from Nash, Christs Teares ouer 
lerusalem, 1603. fol 46: "He falls acquainted with Gen- 
tlemen, frequents Ordinaries and Dicing-houses dayly, 
where when aome of them (in play) haue lost all theyr 
mony, he is very diligent at hand, on their Chaynes, or 
Braoelets, or Jewels, to lend them halfe the value: Now 
this is the nature of young Gentlemen that where they 
bane broke the Ise, and borrowd once, they will come 
againe the seeonde time; and that these young foxes 
knowe, as well as the Begger knows his dish. But at the 
second time of their comming, it is doubtful whether 
they shall haue money or no. The worlde growes harde, 
and wee all are mortal, let them make him any assurance 
before a ludge, and they shall haue some hundred poundes 
fjwr coneeqttence) in Silks & Veluets. The third time if 
they come, they shall haue baser commodities: the fourth 
time Lute strings and gray Paper." 

Vn. line 21: **/or the Lord:$ aaite/'— Malone compares 
Nash (Apologie for Fierce Pennilesse, 1698): "At that 
time that thy Joys were in the Jleeting, and thus crying 
for the Lord's take out at an iron window;" and Papers 
Complaint, in The Scourge of Folly, 1611, p. 241, by John 
Bavies (of Hereford): 

Good Identic Writers,/0r the Lord s«kt,/»r tht Lord sake. 
Like Lnd.f;ate Prisoner, lo, I (beffging) make my mone to you. 

Compare Heywood, A Woman Killed with Kindness, 

ttLl: 

Agen to prison? Malbjr, hast thou seene 
A poore slave better toftur*d? Shall we heare 
The musicke of his Toice cry from tlie grate. 
" Meate/tfr the Lord's sake." 

— Worics, TOl. IL p. 1I& 



177. Line 48: / would deeire you to clap into your 
prayere.— The phrase to dap into is used again by Shake* 
speare in Much Ado, ill. 4. 44: "Clap's into Light o' 
Love;" and As You Like It, v. & 11: "Shall we dap 
into 't roundly?" 

17a Lines 92, 03: 
Sre ttnee ihe sun hath made his journal greeting 

To THE UKDER QXNXRATION. 

The word journal for diurnal is used again in Cymbeline, 
iv. 2. 10: "Stick to your journal course." The Ff. read, 
in the next line. To yond generation. The emendation 
adopted in the text is that of Hanmer, who suggested that 
the yond of the Ft was due to a misreading of ye otuC, a 
contraction for the under. Pope reads yonder. Steevens 
takes the under generation to mean the Antipodes, and 
cites Richard II. iii. 2. 38. Dyce, understanding by the 
term " the generation who live on the earth beneath,— 
mankind in general," cites Lear, ii. 2. 170: 

Approach, thou beacon to ihii uttdergtodes 
and Tempest, iii. 3. 68^66: 

You are three men of sin, whom Destiny. 

That hath to Instrument this lower world 

And what is in 't," &c. 

179. Line 104: By eold gradation and well-balanced 
form. — F. 1, F. 2, F. 8 read vfetUe-beUaneed; F. 4 weal 
baianoedt probably by a mere misprint; ttiough some 
editors take uwU-balaneed to mean "adhered to for the 
public weaL" The correction was made by Bowe. 

180. Line 188: eoverU.— An alternative form of convent, 
used again in Henry VIII. iv. 2. 19. Some editors read 
convent, but as the Cambridge editors remark, ''Shake- 
speare's ear would hardly have tolerated the harsh-sound- 
ing line: 

One of our cdnvent and his confessor." 

Coles (Latin Dictionary) has: 

CovetU camoHnm, conventiis monachorum. 

181. lines 187. 188: 

If you can, pace your toisdom 

In that good path that I vfouid loish it go. 
The comma after can was inserted by Rowe: the Ff. read: 
"If you can pace your wisdome." The reading in the 
text is that usually followed. Bolf e adopts the conjecture 
of the Cambridge editors (not adopted by them): 
If you tan pace your wisdom 
In that good path that I wonkl Move it, ga 

182. Line 139: And you shall have your bosom on this 
vreteK.—A somewhat similar example of this use of the 
word bosom is found in Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 678-^76: 

he shall not perceive 
Bat that yon have your lather's bosom there 
And speak his very heart. 

188. Line \71: he's a better woodman than thou tak^st. 
hun /or.— Seed compares Beaumont and Fletcher, The 

Chances, L 8: 

WeH well, son John, 
I see you are a woodman, and can choose 
Your deer tho* it be i' the dark. 

—Works. VOL L p. 498> 

181 Line 184: the rotten m«2tor.— Compare As Yon 
Like It, ill. 2. 126: "you 11 be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
and that 's the right virtue of the medlar^ 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 

18fi. Line 6: RELIVIR our autKorUUg th»ret—8o F. 1 ; 
the later Ff. deliver; modern editors read redelvoer, which 
is, in any case, the meaning of the word. Mr. Stone, in hit 
notes on Measure for Measure (New Sh. Soc. Trans, part 
iii. p. 116), observes that Cotgrave has "Belivrer, to 
redeliver;" and that JUliverer, to redeliver, appears in 
Kelham's Old French Dictionary. Ducange gives Reds- 
libtrare, explaining It as " Iterum liberare, seu tradere," 
which he conflnns by a quotation from a charter of 1502 
(apud Rymer, torn. 18, pag. 5S, col. l\ The nncompounded 
Low Latin verbs libertire, librare, and livrare, were all 
used In the sense of the French livrer. 



186. lines 19, 20: 

Oive notice to tueh men <if ao«r AX7> nvn 

At are to meet him. 
This means men of rank (tort: compare Much Ado, L 1. 7, 
and note S), and such as owed attendance to the prince as 
their liege lord (compare the term of feudal law: euit and 
Mrviee). 

187. Line 28: Bote might eke T0N0I7K wm/— Compare 
Cymbellne, v. 4. 146, 147: 

T is still • dream, or else such stoiTas madmen 
ToM£'Me and brain not. 

188. Line 29: For my aiUhority bean qf a credent btUk. 
—So the first three Ft ; F. 4. changes qf to of. Schmidt 
explains the phrase cf a credent M<Ur, as "weight of 
credit" 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

180. Line 6: Though tometimet you do VLRKCB/rom 
ihie to CAaC. —Compare Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 88S: '* Could 
man so blench f" and Trollus and Cressida, 11. 2. 67, 68: 
there can be no evasion 
To blench from this, and to stand iLrm by honour. 

190. Line 6: Flamu^ houee.—Vt. have Flauia^i. The 
emendation is Rowe's. 

191. Line 8: To VALBNTitrs, Rowland, and to Crastue. 
— Ff. VaUjiciiu. The reading Iji the text is adopted by 
the Cambridge editors^ though in the Globe edition they 
read, with Capell, Valentinua. 

192. line 9: the trumpete; i.e. the trumpeters, as in 
Henry V. Iv. 2. 61: 

I will the banner from a tn$m/it take. 
Shakespeare uses the form trumpeter as well, but four 
times only against five. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

198. Line 18: The gcneroue and gravest eitizens.~-Th6 
ellipsis here is a common one In Elizabethan English. Ben 
Jonson has "The eqft and noeeteet music;" and see the 
other quotations in Abbott's Shakespearian Orammar, 
par. 888. 

194. line 14: Aent— This word is used again In Wlnter^s 
Tale, iv. 8. 138: 

And merrily Ment the stile-a ; 

and, as a noun, in Hamlet> lil 3. 88: 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid fuHt. 

See note on the latter passage. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 

195. line 20: Vail your regard.— Comv*re Yenos and 
Adonis, 966: "She vail'd her eyellda" Boyer (French 
Dictionary) has "To vail one's Bomiet, (to poll off one's 
Hat) Se decouvrir, lever eon Chapeau d quelqu'un." 

19& lines 78, 74: 

One Lucio 
As THEN the meeeenger. 
At is frequently Joined to exprenions of time in Shake- 
speare. Compare Tempest, L 2. 70: "ae at that time;" 
and Borneo and Juliet, v. 3. 247: 

That he should hither come as this dark njcht 

197. Line IfiS: Wheneoever he *e contented. —Ooakiml, 
for summon, is used also in Coriolanus, 11 2. 58, 59: 

We are comvem/ed 
Upon a plearinfr treaty; 

and in Henry Vin. v. 1. 60-52: 

hath commanded . . . 
He be e»nvtHted. 

It is used in a somewhat different sense in Twelfth Ni^t, 
V. L 891. 

19ft line 168: Firet, Ut her thow HSR /duw.— This is the 
coirection found in F.2 of the evident error in F.l. *' your 
face." 

199. line 206: Thie ie a etrange ABVSSL—Abuee here 
means deception, as In Hamlet, iv. 7. 51: 

Or is it some ahue, and no such thinfl^T 
and Macbeth, iii. 4. 142. 143: 

My straase and atii-^iuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use. 

SOD. line 212: garden-houee—Malone compares The 
London Prodigal, 1006^ v. 1: "If you have any friend, or 
garden-houee where you may employ a poor gentleman ss 
your friend, I am yours to command in all secret eerrice" 
(Tauchnitz ed. p. 268). Beed refers to, but does not quote 
the following passage from Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, 
1697: " In the Feeldes and Suburbesof the Cities thei haue 
gardens, either palled, or walled round about very high, 
with their Barbers and Bowers fit for the purpose" [i.e, 
for assignations].— New Shak. Soc. Beprint, p. 8& 

201. Line 219: her promieed pbopobtions.— Compare 
Two Gent, of Verona, it 3. 3: "I have recclv'd my pro- 
portum," i.e. my portion or allotment The word is also 
used in the same sense in the prose part of Pericles, 
iv. 2. 29. 

202. Line 236: Theee poor INFORMAL irom^n.— This is 

Shakespeare's only use of the word ir\formal; but he uses 

formal in the sense of sane, in Comedy of EiTx>rB, v. L 

105: 

To make of him 9kformtU man again, 

i«. to bring him back to his senses; and in much the same 
sense in Twelfth Night, 11. 5. 128: "this is evident to 
any /oniui< capacity." 

903. Line 242: COMpXcT tvitA her fhaVe gone; ue. 
leagued in conspiracy. The only other Instance of this 
sense of the word in Shakespeare is In a doubtful passage 
in Lear, IL 2. 125, 126, where the Ff. read: 
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When he com^et, and flattering his diiplcasurc, 
Tript me behfaid. 

The Qq. reading is oitnjunei^ which is perhape praferahle. 

SOi Line 96S: Cncnlliu non facit monachum.-— This 
proTerb leema to have been a favourite with Shakespeare. 
He has quoted it in the Latin twice (here and in Twelfth 
Night, L 5i 02), and given three transUtions of It; Uter- 
ally. in Henry VIII. iiL 1. 28: "All hoods make not 
monlEB;" and freely here ("honest in noUiing but in his 
clothes") and in Twelfth Night (" that 's as much to say 
as, 1 wear not motley In my brain'7. The proverb is 
quoted in Promos and Cassandra, pt. I. ill 6: 
A holie Hoode makes not a Frier devoute. 

S06l Line 281: vtomen art LIGHT at imtfn^M.— The ob- 
vious quibble on tight is one of Shakespeare's favoorite 
puna Compare Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 129, 190: 
Let me giTe tight, but let me not be Hfkt: 
Wot a light wife doth niake a heary husband. 

lOe. UnesS20,821: 
Where I have aeen emruption BOIL AND BUBBLI 
Titt it o'er-rtm ths 8TBW. 
Steevens compares Macbeth, iv. 1. 19: 

Like a heU-broth ^il and ^hMU. 
Stew may mean here a stew-pan, or its contents. The 
metaphor is taken of course from the kitchen, with an 
sfterthought periiapa of the etewt. 

207. Lines 822-324: 

the ttrong ttattUet 
Stand Uke thk forfbits in a barbbr's shop, 
Ai mii«A in mock ow mark. 
"These shops," says Nares, "were places of great resort, 
(or passing away time in an idle manner. By way of 
enforcing some kind of regularity, and perhaps at least 
SB much to promote drinlcing, certain laws were usually 
hung up, the transgression of which was to be punished 
by speclilc /or/«ttur0t. It is not to be wondered, that 
laws of that nature were as often laughed at as obeyed" 

[In my copy of F. 4, which has some annotations in 
MS., I find the following note on this passage: "It is a 
custom In the shops of all mechanicks to make it a for- 
feiture for any stranger to use or take up the tools of 
their tnuie. In a Barber's shop especially, when hereto- 
fore Barbers practis'd the u^ider parts of surgery their In- 
■truments being of a nice kind, and their shops generally 
(nil of Idle people " [a written list was displayed i] "shew- 
ing what particular forfeiture was required for meddling." 
This note is much to the same purpose as Warburton's in 
the Var. Ed. ad loeum.—r. A. m.] 

20Bl Line 846: Hark, how the vQktin would olobb tww. 
-Compare Two Gent of Verona, it 6. 18: " after they 
dm'd in earnest, they parted very fairly in jest;** and 
Troilus and Cressida, HL 2. 61: "an 'twere dark, you'd 
ffote sooner;" where doee is used, as here, in the sense 
of coming to an agreement It is oftener followed by 
«ttA; cflf. Winter's Tale, Iv. 4. 880: "eloee with him, give 
him gold" 

206l Line 868: Away with thoee oiglotb too.-^Oiglot 
1 There is a hiatus heie in the MS. 



(spelt giglot in Ff.) is used as an adjective (meaning, as 
here, wanton) in I. Henry VL iv. 7. 41: "a giglot wench; " 
and Cymbeline, iU. L 81: *'0 giglot fortune!" 

210. Line 868: Show your SHBIP-Bimvo face, and he 
hanged AN hour I— On she^ihbitingt see note on theep- 
hiter in Twelfth Night, a 5. (note 18S)i "Be hanged an 
hour" seems to have been something of a colloquialism. 
An hour appears to mean nothing in particular, but to be 
intended to emphasize the expression in which it occurs. 
Gilford has a long note on the subject In his edition of 
Ben Jonson (voL iv. pp. 421, 422X suggested by a passage 

in The Alchemist ▼. 1: 

Uke unto a man 
That had been strangled an h0ur and couU not speak. 

.Works, ToL It. p. ifa. 

"... 5faiari9<Ml an ftour, Ac. (though Lovewit perversely 
catches at the literal sense to perplex his informant) ha* 
no reference to duration of time, but means simply suffo- 
cated, and therefore, unable to utter articulate sounds. A 
similar mode of expression occurs in Measure for Mea- 
sure: 'Shew your sheep-biting face, and be hanged an 
hour!"* 

Gifford then refers to the following passage in Bartholo- 
mew Fair, ii. 1:— 

LesTe the bottle behind jrou, and Ar oirtt awhile I 
In his note on that passage he refers to the passage in 
As You Like It, L 1. 88: 

If airy, sir, be better emptojed, and be nattght armhilgt 
and then continues as follows: 

" It is not easy to ascertain the origin of this colloquial 
vulgarism; but that the explanation of Warburton (which 
Steevens is pleased to call 'far-fetched*) is as correct as 
It is obvious, may be proved 'by witnesses more than my 
pack will hold.' It will be sufficient to call two or three; 
"The first shall be our poet: 

Peece and Ar naught I I think the woman 's frantic. 

—Tale of a Tub. 
-^ plain boy's play 
More manly wonld become him. 

tMfy. You wonld have him 

Do worse then, would you, and t€ nanght, you owlet I 

—New Academy. 



Come away, and be nmttght a whyUI 

— Storle of Kyng Darius. 
"Again: 

Nay, sister, if 1 stir a foot, hang me; you shall come to^fethcr of 
yoursdvcs, and be nanghtl —Green's Tu Quoquc. 

"Again: 

What, piper, ho I be hanged awhiie I 

-Old Madriral. 
"And. lasUy: 

Get you both In, and be naught awhile I 



"It is too much, perhaps, to say that the words 'an 
hour,' 'a while,' are pure expletives; but it is sufficiently 
apparent that they have no perceptible influence on the 
exclamations to which they are subjoined. To conclude. 
'be naught, hanged, eurtt,* Ac. with or without an hour, 
a while, wherever found, bear invariably one and the 
same meaning; they are, in short, pithy and ftodliar 
maledictions, and cannot be better rendered than in the 
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ACT V. 



word! of Warburton— a plague, or a mischief on joal" 
<Joiison's Works, vol iv. pp. 421, 422> 

211. Line 88S: whiehcon$ufnmats.—Con$ummaU\BUM^ 
again as a participle ( » being consummated) In Mnch Ado, 
ill. 2. 2. 

212. Line 887: ADviRTlSlMQ and holy to your ^utineu. 
— Compare 1. 1. 42 above: 

To one that can my pan in him mdv&tue. 

218. Lines 81KM»2: 

O, give me pardon^ 
That /, your va$»al, have trnpU/ffd and painI) 
Tour unknown iovereignty! 
This is the only instance in Shakespeare of the verb to 
pain being used in the sense of putting to trouble or 
labour ; but pait\^ is not infrequently used with the 
meaning of laborious, as in Tempest, ill. 1. 1: "some 
«ports are pai9\ful;" and painftMy is twice used in the 
«ense of laboriously: in Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 74: 
"painftiUy to pore upon a book;" and in Ring John, 
ii. 1.228, 224: 

Who painfully with much expedient march 
Have broui^ht a countercheck. 

214. Line 887: Make raah Ktatova^rKAVCE tf my hiddan 
power.— ThiM is the only example of the word refiion- 
»tranee in Shakespeare; here it evidently means demon- 
jitratlon, manifestation. Dyce cites from Arrowsmith's 
Shakespeare's Editors and Commentators, p. 28, the fol- 
lowing quotations: Bamabe Barnes, The Divil's Charter, 
1607, i. 4, sig. B, 3: 

Your Sonne shall make rtmtmxtranc* of his valour; 
W. Barclay, The Lost Lady. 1639, p. 4: 

with all r*tm»Hstrmn€»s 
Of love. &c.; 

Taylor, Sermons, 1658, iv. p. 162, serm. 18, part 2: "mani- 
fested in such visible remonttranoee;" Smith, Posthumous 
Sermons, 1744: " to make remomtrance and declaration of 
what he thinks " (vol ix. p. 78, serm. 8). 

216. Line 406: Whcu SALT t'ma^inaeion. — Compare 
Othello, iL 1. 244: " the better compassing of his tali and 
most hidden loose affection." 

216. Line 416: measurk etiU VOR MXlsuRB.^ifeanire 

/or meature, in the sense of " like for like," seems to 

have been a common phrase. It is used in IIL Henry YI. 

iL 6. 54: 

MtasHTtfar nutuur* must be answered ; 

and Steevens cites the same phrase from A Warning for 

Fair Women, 1600 (lines 806. 899): 

Then triall now remoines, as shall conclude, 
Measure/or mnuure, and lost bloud for bloud. 

—School of Shakspere, toL U. p. 304. 

217. Line 428: Although by cokfutation they are oure. 
— So F. 1; F. 2 reads coi^Ucation^ which has been followed 
by all the editors. The editors of the Old-Spellhig Shak- 
spere have been the first to explain the meaning of the 
word confutation, and to restore it to its place in the 
text. I give the substance of their note, as it appears, 
in a slightly condensed fonn, in the New Shakspere So- 
ciety's Transactions, 1880-86, partiii. pp. 116*-117*: "Al- 
though thesb. oonftUatio, conviction, was unknown, there 
were examples of the post-classical use of the vb. eon- 
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fuiare, to convict In Ammianus Maruellinns. lib. xxvL 
cap. 8, and the Theodosian Code, lib. xl tit vUL respec- 
tively, the past participles eonfutaloa and eonfutatue oc- 
cur, the context showing thai in both cases they bear the 
meaning of coneieted. 

" Moreover, as Angelo's crime was murder, not toeason, 
conviction would be the proper English term for express- 
ing the antecedent cause of his forfeiture. 'Lands are 
forfeited upon attainder^ and not before; goods and 
chattels are forfeited by conviction' (Blackstone s Com- 
mentaries, iv. 887, ed. 1878). 

"There was another possible meaning for eoeifutu Hon. 
The CathoUcon Anglicum, p. 268, haa: ' to Ouer come; 
confundere, fundere, confutare, debellare,' Ac. Now 
apply this definition metaphorically to Angelo's circvn- 
stances, and it might be said that he had been vanquished 
in single combat with his accuser Isabel. We, having no 
trial by battle, by duel of accuser and accused, which wu 
frequent in early days, forget that overeotning your ad- 
versary was in fact convicting him of the crime of which 
yon accused him, or he you. The addition of the mean- 
ing 'convict' to con/utare, overcome, would follow as a 
matter of course." 

21a Line 466: Hie aet did not o'ertake hie bad intent 
•— ICalone compares the very closely parallel passage in 
Macbeth, iv. 1. 145. 146: 

The flighty purpose never is o'eitook 

Unless the deed ^o with iL 

210. Lines 405-408: 
If he be like your brother, for hie eake 
la HK iMinloti'd,— [Claudio discovers himself to Iss- 

bella— she rashes into his arms, and then kneels to 

Angelo.— atuf. for your lovely eake; 
Oive me your hand, [raising her] and eay you wQl bt 

mine. 
He ie my brother too: [taking Clandlo's hand] hut 

fitter time for that. 

In F. 1 the last three lines stand thus (without any stage- 
direction): 

Is he pardoa'd and for your louelie sake 
Giue me your hand, and say you will be mine. 
He is my brother too: But fitter time for that. 

F. 4 has a comma after pardon'd and a semicolon after 
mine. 

The awkwardness of the rhythm of line 406 is very 
manifest; and various emendations have been attempted. 
Hanmer reads He 'e pardoned and reairanges the next two 
lines thus: 

Give me your hand. taLyyeu*ll be mine, and he's 

My brother too. 

All the difficulty as to rhythm would be got over if we 
could accentuate pardon'd on the second syllable; bat I 
can find no instance of pardon, either verb or substantive^ 
being so accentuated. There is, however, no reason why 
it should not be.— for it was originally spelt pardoan; 
and condone, the only other similar verb derived from the 
Latin done, is always accentuated on the last ^rllable; 
the reason being because, in that case, the e mute is re- 
tained at the end of the word. Capell proposed: " Is he 
too pardon'd?" to which Dyce very Justly objects because 
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ACT V. Uotine 1. 

of the too in the next line; and iirinta, appArentlj on hit 
own responsibility, ' ' Then is he pardon'd. " It is eaay to 
eopply an extra syllable to make the line more rhythmical; 
I would suggest So rather than Then, but 1 should prefer 
to read "He ii pardon'd/' letting the pause supply the 
place of the next syllable, but that the author seems to 
have wished to avoid the recurrence of He U at the be- 
ghining of two lines so close together. The dramatic force 
of the paaaage requires that the Au in line 496 and the 
your in line 496 should be slightly accentuated. 

The first Important pohit to be considered is when does 
Isabella recognise Claudio? As the text stands, without 
any stege-direeUon, it would appear that IsabelU took 
no notice whatever of her brother when she finds he is 
alive ; but^ as has been pointed out by other commen- 
tators, Shakespeare wrote for the stage, and this recogni- 
tion of Claudio could easily take place in action without any 
spoken words. In the acting version it takes phu^e after 
the words Is he pardon'd, and Isabella is made to say 0, 
my dear brother! The next two and a half lines of the 
Duke's speech are omitted, and he resumes 
By this Lord Aagelo perceives be 's safe. 

This, of ooune, gets rid of all difllculty, but to take such 
liberties with the text here is scarcely necessary. As the 
psssage is arranged in our text, we imagine that Claudio 
~who is on the right side of the stage by the side of the 
Ptvvost— having thrown off his disguise, turns round to 
Isabella at the word pardon'd; she interrupts the Duke by 
nisUng across him to embrace her brother; and then, re- 
membering herself, kneels to express her respectful grati- 
tude. The Duke continues his interrupted sentence, and 
laises her from her knees, placing her on the left side of 
hhn. He then speaks the next line (497) holding her hand 
hi his; and. at the words He ie my brother too, turns to 
Claudio, giving him his hand as a confirmation of his 
pardon. The arrangement of the punctuation, adopted 
hi our text, slightly alters the sense of the passage as 
printed by most modem editors; the words and /or jfour 
Anwly take meaning that Oaudio has been pardoned— as 
undoubtedly he was— chiefly for Isabella's sake. But, as 
the passage U usually punctuated, these woids would 
mean that for Isabella's lovely sake, if she gave the Duke 
her hand, then he would consider Claudio his brother; 
bat surely, in that case, the words /or your lovely sake 
are redundant; for what the Duke means to say is that, if 
InbeUa wUl marry him, he wUl look upon Claudio as his 
Iwother. In any case the last sentence must be ellip- 
tical hi its construction, being equivalent to **Xf yo*t ^^DiU 
«lTe me your hand [hi marriageL then he is my brother 

too."— F. A. X. 

no. Lhie507: Wherein hotel so deser^dnfyout^So the 
W., which Pope took upon himself to "correct" as fol- 
lows: 

ir herein have I deserved s» ^yvu; 
a readbg which Pyce says "at least restores the metre.'* 
1 cannot conceive how any one (except Pope) could think 
*he change an improvement metrically. 

ai. Line 610: I spolr« it bxo, aocordiho to thi tmok. 
-Compare Lucio's Jaunty words to Pompey, iii. 2. 68: "Is 
the world as it was, man? Whichis the way? Is it sad, 
Md few werdsr or howT The triOt of It?" 



NOTES TO MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 

222. line 616: 1/ any woman *s wrong'd by this letpd 
/eOow.—Vt. read woman. The correction is due to Haii- 
mer, and is generally adopted. The Cambridge editors 
read Is any woman. 

228. Une 628: Marrying a punk, my lord, is pressing to 
death, whipping and haiiging.—Then is a reference here 
to that extraordhiary freak of British law, the peine /orte 
et dure, alluded to hi Much Ado, liL 1. 75, 76: "she would 
. . . press me to death with wit;" Bichard II. iii. 4. 72: 

O, I emfreu'die death through want of speaking 1 
and TroUus, iii 2. 218: '*pireu Utodeath" On this punish- 
ment see note 178 on Much Ado. It is suggested in a 
letter In the Athenieum of Feb. 28, 1884^ signed H. C. 
Coote, that Shakespeare had also in mind an Italian law, 
in force durhig his lifethne in the SUtes of the Church, 
by which a criminal could be released from the penalty 
of his crime on marrying a courtesan. In Prof. Pablo 
Gori's Archivio Storico, Artistico, Archeologlco, e Let- 
tarsrio (Spoleto, Tip. Bassani), vol. lit pp. 220, 221, U 
given, aays Mr. Coote, "the petition of a Senese courtesan 
named Caterina de Oeronime, living at Bome, to the 
governor of the city. It has been extracted from the 
public records of Bome, and may therefore be fully re- 
lied upon for truth and authenticity. This petition {sup- 
plica), which is dated the 9th of February, 1611, sets forth 
that the lady has followed her profession for these twenty 
years ('sono 20 anni che sta in peccato') and now wishes 
to reform ('Hora si trova in volontk et [sie] fermo pro- 
posito di levarsl di peccato, et [sic] viver da donna da- 
bene et [sie] christlanamente 7. She then goes on to state 
that NIC0I6 de Bubels (i.e. de Bossi) di Asslsi. alias 
Gattarello, who has been accused, though quite unjustly, 
of being a cheat at cards ('falso giohttore'), he never 
having had such things as cards or dice in his possession, 
has been, through the persecution of his enemies^ con- 
demned to exile from Bome and the States of the Church. 
The poor petitioner ('povera oratrice') has put up the 
banns between herself and the said Nicol6 in the chuix:h 
of S. Lorenzo in Lucina» and she implores his excellency 
the governor to remit to Nlcolb his said exile, hiasmuch 
as he wishes to relieve her from shi, which beddes, she 
adds, will be a pious work. The governor has noted 
upon the memorial 'Concedatur.' Whatever may have 
been the value of the poor woman's opinion of her friend 
Nicolb, there can be no doubt that she has represented 
the criminal law of the States of the Church with perfect 
accuracy, and that law was probably not confined to the 
Papal dominions. Some wandering Englishman had doubt- 
less heard of it, and told the poet, who, as we know, 
thhrsted after all sorts of knowledge, and he afterwards 
applied it, as we have seen, to heighten the local colour 
of his play." 

224. Line 646: What *s yet behind, that 's meet you all 
should know.—¥. 1 reads that, by an obvious misprint; 
corrected in F. 2. 

225. Line 638.— In the acthig edition the following pas- 
sage (marked as a quotation) is substituted for the lenudn- 
ing eight lines of the Duke's speech, and the play con- 
cludes : 

For thee, sweet saint— If for a brother sav'd. 
From that most holy shrine thou wert devote to, 
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ACT V. 



Tbon dcii^ii to spare some portion toh. ev y 1 fo 
Thy Duke, thy friar, tempts thee from thy vow: 
[Isahel is /ailing on her kntts, the Dukt prevents Her— kisses Htr 
hand, and/rcceeds with his speech. 

In its ri(fht orb let thy true spirit shine. 

Blessing both prince and people— thns well reigpn. 

Rich in the possession of their hearts, and, wnm'd 

By the abuse of ddqi^ted trust, 

EngTATe this royal maxim on the mind. 

To rule ourselves before we rule mankind. 

Whence these lines come from I cannot discover. They 
certainly do not come fh>m Oildon's rerslon, which ends 
with a speech after "The last Mustek." the concluding 
couplet of the Duke being: 

Impartial Justice, Kings should mind alone 

For that 't is still perpetuates a throne. 

On referring to Bell's edition, 1774, which is printed from 



the Prompt Books» I find the speech concludes with th» 
following lines: 

Dear IsaM, I have a motion much impotts your g m d . 
Shade not, sweet saint, those graces with a veil. 
Nor in a Nunnery hide thee; say thon 'rt nune; 
Thy Duke, thy Friar, tempts thee from thy vows 
Let thy clear spirit shine In public life: 
No cloister'd sister, but thy Prince's Wife. 

The last five are printed In Italics by Bell; and. in a note, 
the editor adds *' the five distinguished lines which eon- 
dude, are an addition, by whom we know not; however, 
they afford a better finishing than that supplied by Shake- 
speare." Certainly none of the lines in either acting ver- 
sion are taken ftom Davenant's play, which indeed doea 
not contain anything original so nearly approachiog U> 
poetry.— r. A. IL 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MEASURE FOR MEASURK 

XOTB.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages dted. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. L 



According!.... 

Adoptedly 

Advisings (sub.) 

Affianced •[ 

All-building... 
All-hallond.... 
Approbation* . 

Attempts 

Attomeyed*... 

Audible 't 

Austereness.... 
Aves 



47 
203 
222 
227 

94 
ISO 
183 

79 
390 
418 
156 

71 

Backed* Iv. 1 29 

Back-wounding ill. 8 196 

Baldpate v. 1 329 

Bald-pated.... v. 1 866 

Bane7 L 8 183 

«Bawd-born.... ilL 2 78 

Bay« ii 1 256 

Bear* L 8 47 



Act So. Line 
V. 1 487 

4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 



i 
ill. 
UL 

V. 

ii. 

IL 
i 
L 

V. 
V. 

IL 
L 



1 Used adrerbiaJIy — aooordin^- 
ly ; as adj. used ytctj frequently. 

s = probation of a noTloe; osed 
frequently elieirhere in other 



s Verb, osed abeolutelj; used 
inmsifciTelyfxvqnentlyelsewhere. 

* » employed as an attorney. 

» Used adTerbially; as adj. - 
attentiTe, In Corlolanus, It. 6. 238. 

* M having a« a back or limit; 
used frequently elsewhere in 
other senses. 

7 FiguratiTely* poison; nsed 
frequently elsewhere -i destrao- 
tion, rain. 

* Bee note 67. 9«to behave. 



Act So. Line 

Belocked v. 1 210 

Belongings .... i. 1 80 

BiUeta iv. 8 58 

Birch L 8 24 

Breather io.... iv. 4 81 

*BringingB-forth ill. 8 162 

Cardinally"... ii. 1 81 

Carnally. v. 1 214 

Characts v. 1 66 

China" IL 1 97 

Circummured.. iv. 1 28 

Clack-dish iii. 2 186 

Comblnate.... iU. 1 281 

Commandments u L 2 7, 12 

Concupiscible . v. 1 96 

Confessed i«... v. 1 688 

Confixed v. 1 282 

ConfuUtionu.. v. 1 428 

Conserve i«.... UL 1 88 

Contracting (sub.) UL 2 296 

Counsellors IT.. L 2 HI 

Custom-shrunk L 2 86 



10— aqieaker, ^ahnmaabeing, 
in three other passsses. 

11 Elbow's blunder for eamoIZy. 

u «. jwroelain. 

IS -i the Ten Comnumdments. 

14 Used transitively in its eccle- 
siastical sense; in same sense in- 
trans. Rom. and Jul. Iv. 1. S^ 
used very frequently in its ordi- 
nary sense elsewhere. 

ift « conviction. See note 217. 

1* csto preserve; In cullnaiar 
sense In Othello, 111. 4. 7fi. 

17 » lawyers; used frequently 
elsewhere — advisers 
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Act Sc. Line 

Definitive v. 1 432 

Denunciation.. L 2 162 

Dependency's, v. 1 62 

Dependenti»(adj.) V. 1 411 

Disgttiser iv. 2 186 

Dismissed so.... tt. 2 102 

Disvalued v. 1 221 

Disvouched.... Iv. 4 1 

Doubleness.... tU. 1 267 

DribbUng L 8 2 

Dukes (verb) .. UL 2 100 

Emmew UL 1 91 

Enshield U. 4 80 

Enskyed. L 4 84 

Escapes^ Iv. 1 68 

Evett U. 1 180 

Facing UL 8 11 

Fewness L 4 89 

Fleshmonger . . v. 1 837 

Flourish^ V. 1 76 

Fortmamed.... UL 1 248 



18 .consistency; occnn in 
sUffhtly dllllBrent senn in 0!ym- 
beUne. IL L US: Ant and Qea 
V. 3. 96. 

u — oocuioned by loniething 
previous. 

90 .pardoned; nsed in Tsrions 
other senses elsewhere. 

n .sallies; used elsewhere in 
other senses. 

ni.e. All-hallond eve. 

tt Used transitively « to colour, 
also transitively —to brandish, 
Bom. and Jul. L 1. 8B; used in- 
transitively frequentlyelsewherB. 



Act Be. Line 

Fornicatress... a 8 23 

Ported V. 1 12 

«Fruit-dish.... U. 1 9S 

Garden-house., v. 1 218; 229 

Generative.... UL 8 118 I 

Gigloto V. 1 861 

Gnarled a 2 116 

Gratulate (adj.) v. 1 68S 

HeadM UL 1 91 

Headu (verb).. U. 1 250,251 

Helmed UL 2 16» 

Hot-house U. 1 66 

House-eaves. . UL 8 186 

HusbandM.... UL 8 7S 

Immoderate... L 2 181 i 

InequaUty v. 1 6S , 

Infliction L 8 28 I 

Informal v. 1 289 

Ingots. UL 1 26 

Instate v. 1 429 

Institutions.... LIU 

Inward sr (sub.) UL 8 188 

Lamb-skinB.... UL 2 9 

Leavened L 1 68 

Manifested^., iv. 2 17» 



M-abud. 
tf— to decapitate. 
M . one who keeps boose; used 
frequently elsewhere in other 

V .a oonfldant; as adj. with 
similar meaning in Rich. III.ilL 
4. % used both as sub. and sdj. In 
other passaffsa. 

VUsviMUMUvely. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO MEASURE FOR MEASURK 



Art Be Line 

Healed iv. 2 86 

Mercer iv. 3 11 

Mlareport ▼. 1 148 

Moated liL 1 277 

Morality L 2 138 

Motheri L 4 86 

Mouths (verb). UL 2 194 

*New-oonceived IL 2 96 

Xicety iL 4 162 

Notedly v. 1 836 

Offencefal iL 8 26 

^Outward-Hdiited iiL 1 89 

Over-read iv. 2 212 

Overweigh il. 4 157 

«Paroel-bawd.. iL 1 63 

Pardoner iv. 2 112 

Paaas L 8 88 

Passes* V. 1 876 

Penitently iv. 2 147 

Perdurably.... liL 1 116 

Permissive L 3 38 

Pick-lock liL 2 18 

Piled L 2 36 

Planched Iv. 1 SO 

Plausible UL 1 264 

Poee (verb) . . . . IL 4 61 

Pre-contract... iv. 1 72 

Prenzie ilL 1 94,97 



1 Applied to an abben or 
prioreae. 

X JfoirtA wUht <.«. exchange 
UaNS on the month with; the 
verb ia used in other aenaea elae- 
vhere. 

*— penniaaioD. 

4 » proeeedlnga. Uaad in 
Boon. cUL 11 in lingnlar, per- 
hapa in aame ienae. 
VOL. V. 



Act Be. Line | 


Prioress L 


4 11 


Procures* iiL 


2 68 


Prolixions iL 


4 162 




1 410 


*Promifle-keeplng L 


2 77 


Promptore .... iL 


4 178 


Propagation... L 


2 164 


Provincial*.... v. 


1 818 


Provost L 2 in.etc. j 


Razure v. 


1 18 


Ready (money) iv. 


8 8 


Rebate L 


4 60 


Refellcd v. 


1 94 




2 96 




1 397 


Renouncement L 


4 35 


Rent' IL 


1 264 


Reproach "(verb) v. 


1 426 


Reprobate (sub.) iv. 


8 78 


Resemblance*, iv. 


2 208 




4 47 


Seedneis L 


4 42 


Seemers i. 


8 64 


Self-offences .. UL 


2 280 


Sheep-biting . . v. 


1 868 


s In the aenaeof to pimp; need 


freanently elaewhera J 


in other 


aenaea. 






cal ptoTinoe; aa epithet, derired 




let,iii.2.M. 




T-tohoIdbyleaae:- 


■ to rend. 


uaed fiequently elsewhere. 


•The sub. ia repeatedly vaed 




» -probabUity; - 


likeness. 


occurs in Winter's Tale, v. 1. S9; | 


Rich. III. IiL 7. U. 


1 



Act Ba Line 

Shekels U. 8 149 

Shy i^ 2 ^ 

^ I V. 1 64 

Siegeio iv. 2 101 

Sisterly v. 1 100 

Sliding (sub.) . . ii. 4 116 

SnoMT-broth .. . . L 4 68 

Spawned IiL 2 114 

Splay iL 1 243 

Starkly iv. 2 70 

Stead" (up)... ill. 1 260 

Stew" V. 1 321 

Stifle" IL 4 168 

SUnkingly .... ilL 2 28 

Stones" iL 1 110 

Straitness. iiL 2 268 

Stricture L 3 12 

Stroke" iv. 2 83 

Sun-rise. IL 2 153 

Taphouse li. 1 220 

Temporary.... v. 1 146 

Tested iL 2 149 

Testimonied .. iiL 2 152 

Thick-ribbed.. UL 1 123 

Tick-tack L 2 196 

Tongue " (verb), iv. 4 28 



10 » a Mat; used in other senses 
elsewheaa. 

u .to supply; -ito benefit, 
need frMjuently elaewhere. 

la See note KM. Used three 
times ■-i a brothel. 

IS Used IntranidtiTely; uaed 
tnnsiMTely elaewhere. 

H Of fruit. 

i> Of a pen; used elaewhere in 
manysenaea. 

i< — to speak of; in Cymb. v. 4. 
148 » to speak. 
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Act Ba Line 

Touse V. 1 313 

Treasonable... v. 1 846 

*True-meant .. L 4 66 

Tun-dish tU. 2 182 

UnbeUeved.... v. 1 119 

UncleanUness.. U. 1 88 

Uncleanness!'. iL 4 64 

Undiscemible . v. 1 378 

Undoubtful.... iv. 2 143 

Ungenitared... iU. 2 184 

Ungot V. 1 142 

Unhurtful UL 2 176 

Unmask (intr.). v. 1 206 

Unsecured — 1. 2 171 

Unshapes iv. 4 23 

Unshunned... UL 2 68 

Unsisting iv. 2 92 

Unskilfully.... UL 2 156 

Unsoiled U. 4 166 

Unsworn L 4 9 

Untrussing . . . . UL 2 190 

Unwedgeable.. iL 2 116 

Unweighlng... iU. 2 147 

Uprighteously. Ui. 1 206 

Vastidity Ui. 1 C9 

Viewless iU. 1 124 

•Vlrgin-violator v. 1 41 

Vulgarly v. 1 160 

Warranted (adj.) UL 2 160 

Waste" (adj.). U. 2 170 

Well-balanced, iv. 8 104 

•WeU-defended v. 1 407 

Well-warranted v. 1 264 

WeU-wished .. U. 4 27 

Whoremonger. iU. 2 37 



17 Lucreoe, las. 
11 Bonn. IxztU. 10. 
128 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Priam, King of Troy. 

Hector, \ 

Troilus, I 

Paris, > his sons. 

Deiphobus, I 

Helenus, ) 

Maroarelon, a bastard son of Priam. 

' f Trojan commanders. 
Antbnor, ) 

Calchas, a Trojan priest, taking part with the Greeka 

Pandarus, uncle to Cressida. 

Agamemnon, the Grecian general. 

Menelaus, his brother. 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

) Grecian commanders. 
Nestor, 

DiOMBDES, 

Patroclus, > 

Thersites, a deformed and scurrilous Grecian. 

Alexander, servant to Cressida. 

Servant to Troilus. 

Servant to Paris. 

Servant to Diomedes. 

Helen, wife to Menelaus. 
Andromache, wife to Hector. 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam; a prophetess. 
Cressida, daughter of Calchajs. 

Trojan and Greek Soldiers, and Attendants. 



Scene — Troy, and the Grecian camp before it 



Historic Period : the Trojan war. 



TIME OF ACTION. 
Mr. Daniel gives the following time analysis — four days: — 
Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1 and 2.^Inter7al; the trace. 



Day 2: Act I. Scene 8; Act II. and Act III. 
244 



Day 8: Act IV., Act V. Scene 1, and part of 8oene2 
Day 4: Act V., latter part of Scene 2, and the r«t 
of the play. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

"This," says Dr. Furnivall, "is the most 
difficult of all Shakspere's plays to deal 
with." I think we may accept Dr. Fumivall's 
statement of the case. The history of Troilus 
and Cresaida is perplexed and confusing to an 
extraordinary degree; it has long been the 
crux of commentators, the sphinx-like pro- 
blem to which the wise man will modestly 
Bay, "Davus sum, non GEdipus." The date of 
the composition of the play; its relation to 
previous works upon the same subject; the 
circumstances attendant on its publication, 
both in the Quarto form of 1609 and later in 
the First Folio; the metrical peculiarities; the 
clear traces of irregular and composite work- 
manship; the purpose of the piece, satiric, 
didactic, ironical, or what not, the idea, that 
is, that should run throughout, informing the 
parts with something of the continuity of an 
organic whole; all these are points upon which 
much has been conjectured and more written, 
and which, in spite of, or perhaps because of, 
the efforts of successive generations of com- 
mentators, remain as dark and bewildering as 
ever. Hence a complete theory which shall 
untie all the hard knots, must not be looked 
for. I shall content myself for the moment 
with a close statement of the facts, and later 
on there will be something to say as to the 
conclusions which may be drawn from the 
conflicting evidence. First, then, as to Shake- 
speare's choice of a subject. 

The Troy legend was the favourite theme, 
the tale par excellence, of mediaeval romance 
writers; no other cycle of stories could in 
any way compete with it in point of wide- 
spread diffusion and popularity. Almost 
eveiy European country had its version of 
the fall of Troy, and not a few countries 



claimed for themselves a Trojan origin. Thus 
the Welsh could trace their descent to iBneas 
with unimpeachable certainty, and London 
was regularly described as Troynovant Of 
these early romances that of Benolt de Sainte- 
More, the so-called Boman de Troyes, is the 
first; it dates from somewhere between 1 1 75 
and 1185. A century later a translation of it 
into Latin was made by Guido de Colonna of 
Messina, whose Historia Destructionis Trojse 
was, according to his own account, completed 
in 1287. This version of Guido's was made 
the basis of various other versions, in Italian, 
Spanish, High and Low German, Dutch, &&, 
and amongst these the earliest that English 
literature can show is the long alliterative 
romance entitled The Gest Hystoriale of the 
Destruction of Troy; it was printed some 
years ago (1869 and 1874) for the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, and should probably be 
assigned to the fourteenth century. After 
the anonymous author of the Gest Hystoriale 
came Chaucer, whose Troylus and Chryseyde 
is based very largely on Boccaccio's Filostrato. 
Chaucer indeed expressed his obligations to a 
certain Lollius, who seems to have been de- 
cidedly mythical ; in fact, critics generally agree 
that a misunderstanding of Horace's lines — 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Bum tu declamas Romse Prsaneste relegi — 
— Ep. i. 2. 1. 

was the sole basis of the poet's reference to 
this shadowy authority. 

Besides Boccaccio, Chaucer probably used 
Benolt and other writers, possibly Guido, 
while much no doubt was due to his own in- 
vention. About 1460 Lydgate followed with 
his well-known Troy-Booke, and almost smiul- 
taneously appeared the Recueil des Histoires 
de Troyes by Baoul Le Fdvre; the latter 
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speedily passed into England under the title 
of the Recuyell of the historyes of Troye, 
translated and draun out of f renshe into £ng- 
lishe by W Carton, 1471. This brings us to 
the end of the fifteenth century. From this 
bare HnimSe we see that the story of the 
siege and fall of Troy had penetrated into 
England as into almost every other European 
country. The dramatist, therefore, who wanted 
a subject had plenty of material at hand, and 
in this mass of material there was one episode 
— the story of Troilus and Cressida (for which 
Homer and the classical writers have no 
counterpart, the legend being one of the embel- 
lishments added to the original by Benott) — 
that appealed to writers with a special fas- 
cination. Chaucer, as we have seen, had made 
it the theme of his story, and Chaucer's poem 
seems to have been extremely popular. So 
Peele in his Tale of Troy writes: 
But leave I here of Troilus to say, 
Whose passions for the ranging Cressida, 
Read as fair England's Chaucer doth unfold, 
Would tears exhale from eyes of iron mould. 

Now at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (1515), amongst the Christmas entertain- 
ments presented before Heniy VIII. at £1- 
tham, was a "Komedy" upon "the storry of 
Troylus and Pandor." Unfortunately no 
account of the entertainment survives — it may 
have been merely a pageant (Ward, vol. i. 
p. 433); but the reference is interesting as 
serving to show that the Troilus and Cressida 
tale was getting more and more differentiated 
from the general mass of incidents associated 
with the Trojan war. Possibly there were 
other interludes and crude dramatic treatments 
of the subject, though none such survive; in 
the same way song writers may have made use 
of it Nothing definite, however, can be said 
of the interval from 1616 to 1566; but in the 
latter year a "ballett intituled the history of 
Troylus, whose t/irotes (Warton queried troth) 
hath well bene tryed" was entered upon the 
register of the Stationers' Company.^ Again, 
in 1681 we find notice of another "proper 
ballad, dialogue-wise, betwene Troylus and 
Cressida; "2 and in the Marriage of Wit and 

1 Edited by Collier for the Old Shakespeare Society, 
Tol. 1 p. 121. « Ibid. vol. 11. p. 146. 
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Wisdon>3 j^j.^ Halliwell-Phillipps gives yet 
one more poem (from a MS. in the Ashmolean 
Museum) dealing with the same theme. The 
story, therefore, was becoming popular with 
writers of the period, and it seemed natural 
that some dramatist should essay to represent 
on the stage this old-world tale of roan's love 
and woman's faithlessness; and, as a matter 
of fact, if we turn to that storehouse of in- 
formation upon things dramatic, Henalowe's 
Diary, we find that "Mr. Dickers and barey 
Cheattell" had been commissioned by the 
manager to write a play on "Troyeles and 
creasseday." " Dickers and harey Cheattell "" 
stand in Henslowe's somewhat fanciful ortho- 
graphy for Dekker and Henry Chettle; the 
date under which the entry occurs is April 7, 
1599. Nine days later the play is again 
referred to in the Diary, and then in the next 
month we have the following: "Lent unto 
Mr. Dickers and Mr. Chettell, the 26 of Maye, 
1599, in eameste of a Boocke called the tra- 
gedie of Agamemnone, the some (=sum) of 
. . ." This title, according to Collier, is 
interlined over the words "Troylus and cre- 
seda;" ue, the name of the drama upon which 
Dekker and his friend were collaborating had 
been changed, why, we know not. The point 
should be noted. Still keeping to our dryas- 
dust catalogue we must chronicle two more 
entries. Under date February 7th, 1603, the 
register of the Stationers' Company has this 
notice: "Entred for his (Master Robertas') 
copie in full court holden this day to print 
when he hath gotten sufficient aucthority for 
yt, The booke of ^Troilus and Creaseda,' as 
yt 18 acted by my Lord ChatnherlefC* men} 
Six years later there is a fresh entry: on 
January 28, 1609, Richard Bonion and Heniy 
Walleys registered "a booke called the historj' 
of Troylus and Cressida."^ This last, we may 
be quite sure, was Shakespeare's play. Id 
the same year it was publi^ed, two editions 
being printed; one edition— and I think Mr. 
Stokes* has satisfactorily shown, chiefly upon 
technical grounds of pagination and so forth, 

s Old Shakespeare Society Publications. 

* Taken from Arbor's Transciipt of the Registers, toL 
lit p. 91b. » Ibid. p. 178b. 
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that it was the second issue — appeared -with 
the following remarkable and almost unique 
preface: — 

"A NEVER Writer to an ever Header. 
Newes. 

"Etemall reader, you have heere a new play, 
never staUd with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palmes of the vulger, and yet 
passing full of the palme comicall; for it is a 
birth of your braine, that never undertooke 
any thing conmiicall, vainely ; and were but the 
vaine names of commedies changde for the 
titles of commodities, or of playes for pleas; 
you should see all those grand censors, that 
now stile them such vanities, flock to them 
for the maine grace of their gravities; espe- 
cially this authors commedies, that are so 
fram'd to the life, that they serve for the most 
common commentaries of all the actions of 
our lives, shewing such a dexteritie and power 
of witte, that the most displeased with playes, 
are pleased with his commedies. And all such 
dull and heavy-witted worldlings, as were 
never capable of the witte of a commedie, 
comming by report of them to his represen- 
tations, have found that witte there, that they 
never found in them-selves, and have parted 
better- witted then they came: feeling an edge 
of witte set upon them, more then ever they 
dreamd they had braine to grind it on. So 
much and such savord salt of witte is in his 
commedies, that they seeme (for their height 
of pleasure) to be borne in the sea that brought 
forth Venus. Amongst all there is none mor 
witty than this: and had I time I would com- 
ment upon it, though I know it needs not, 
(for so much as will make you thinke your 
testerne well bestowd) but for so much worth, 
as even poore I know to be stuft in it. It 
deserves such a labour, as well as the best 
commedy in Terence or Plautus. And beleeve 
this, that when hee is gone, and his commedies 
out of sale, you will scramble for them, and 
set up a new English inquisition. Take this 
for a warning, and at the perill of your plear 
sures loase, and judgements, refuse not, nor 
like this the lesse, for not being sullied with 
the smoky breath of the multitude ; but thanke 
fortune for the scape it hath made amongst 



you: since by the grand possessors wills I 
believe you should have prayd for them (?it) 
rather then beene prayd. And so I leave all 
such to bee prayd for (for the states of their 
wits healths) that will not praise it Vale." 

I shall return to this preface again. There 
is one more point in the history of the publi- 
cation of the play to be noticed before we can 
gather up the threads and give the general 
impression derived from study of the evidence. 
The First Folio of 1623 had, as all students 
know, a list of the plays at the beginning, 
arranged under the different heads of Come- 
dies, Histories, and Tragedies. Troilus and 
Cressida is omitted from this list. It is printed 
in the middle of the volume, between Henry 
VIII. and Coriolanus, ue, between the last of 
the Histories and the first of the Tragedies; 
and practically it is unpaged. From these 
facts it has been conjectured that the inser- 
tion of the play in the Folio was an after- 
thought upon the part of the editors, Heminge 
and CondelL Collier thinks that the printing 
of the drama had been intrusted to some other 
publisher: hence the mistake. Beally it seems 
most probable that the editors did not know 
how to class the play, and eventually compro- 
mised the matter by leaving it altogether out 
of the list, while a niche was found for it in 
the body of the work, between the Histories 
and Tragedies, as having something of the 
character of both. 

Eoughly summarized, then, these are the 
main facts with which we have to deal; they 
must, of course, be supplemented by such in- 
ternal evidence as metrical and Aesthetic criti- 
cism can extract from the play. Let us look 
at some of these points in detail. In the first 
place, why did Dekker and Chettle change 
the title of their work? Perhaps, as Mr. 
Stokes suggests, because it was an infringe- 
ment upon the name of some other play upon 
the same subject which already existed; per- 
haps because the "Tragedy of Agamemnon" 
sounded more telling and impressive. And, 
whatever the reason for the alteration, should 
their tragedy be identified with "the booke 
of Troilus and Cresseda " that was entered in 
the Stationers' Eegister in 1603 ? 

Some critics are inclined to answer in the 
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affirmative. But it can scarcely be bo; for 
several reasons, one of which seems quite fatal 
to the hypothesis — viz., the fact that the l603 
play was "acted by my Lord Chamberlen's 
men;" and the Chamberlain's Company was 
long the rival of that directed by Henslowe. 
The theory, therefore, that the 1603 entry 
refers to Dekker and Chettle's play can be 
dismissed, and the entry, so far as Shake- 
speare's predecessors are concerned, may allude 
to the real Troilus and Cressida. I definitely 
think that it does. I believe that we must 
assign two dates to the play. Troilus and Cres- 
sida, as entered upon the Register in 1609, was, 
I think, the drama that lies before us: Troilus 
and Cressida, as entered at the earlier date, 
1603, represented the first draft or version. 
One is always loth to introduce this much- 
used and, perhaps, much-abused theory of re- 
visions, but in the present case I can see no 
other way out of the difficulties which beset us, 
whether we would believe the writers of the 
above-quoted preface and allow that Troilus 
and Cressida was "a new play" in 1609, or, 
disregarding their statement as a mere pub- 
lisher's artifice, would fix on the earlier date 
suggested by the 1603 entry. In favour of 
1609, or thereabouts, there are two things that 
must be allowed to carry some weight: the 
statement that the piece had ^* never been 
stal'd with the stage, never clapper-claw'd with 
the palmes of the vulger," if absolutely untrue, 
would have been equally unhappy and point- 
iest*, because few people could have been de- 
ceived by it; hence the preface cannot be 
altogether ignored. Again, there is the pal- 
pable fact that a considerable portion of the 
drama is strongly penetrated by the tendency 
to bitter cynicism which we note in the parallel 
comedy of disillusion; I mean, of course, Timon 
of Athens. It is impossible to read the latter 
without feeling how close an affinity of thought 
and emotional undercurrent unites it with the 
scenes in Troilus and Cressida, where worldli- 
ness and the wisdom of those who are wise in 
their generation are held up to admiration, 
while the moral is pointed with exceeding 
keenness against the enthusiasm and buoyant 
idealism that begin m froth and end in failure. 
Taken together these two points of external 
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and internal evidence might lead us to assign 
Troilus and Cressida to the group which in- 
cludes Timon of Athens and Antony and Cleo- 
patra; but, unfortunately, the metrical critics 
here step in and assure us that the verae-strac- 
ture of the play is radically different from that 
which is usually associated with Shakespeare's 
later manner. According to Hertzberg (quoted 
by Professor Dowden), Troilus and Cressida 
does not contain a single weak ending, and only 
six light endings, whereas these verse-peculi- 
arities appear with increasing frequency in all 
plays written after Macbeth. Verse-tests can- 
not be ignored, and this is precisely one of 
the cases where conclusions reached on other 
grounds must, if possible, be readjusted and 
brought into harmony with their testimony. 

I think that the difficulties will be met to 
some extent if we suppose that Troilus and 
Cressida is a composite work, the main part 
of which dates from 1602-3, while some of the 
scenes— those, for instance, in which Ulysses 
appears — were subsequently expanded, with 
the addition, perhaps, of fresh characters. 
In this way the statements of the piratical 
printers would be partially explained and 
accounted for, while aesthetically the tone of 
brooding irony that is only too traceable 
throughout would harmonize with the general 
gloom and despair of a period that, pretty 
certainly, produced Hamlet, Measure for 
Measure, and many of the later sonnets. 
Mr Fleay, I should say, carries the theory 
of revision and subsequent additions still fur- 
ther He traces three distinct stories in the 
play, stories that were written at different 
periods and that overlap only very slightly. 
They are the Troylus and Cressida episode — 
approximate date, 1594-6; "the story"— I 
give Mr. Fleay's words — " of the challenge of 
Hector to Ajax, their combat, and the slaying 
of Hector by Achilles, on the basis of Caxton's 
Three Destructions of Troy; and finally, the 
story of Ulysses' stratagem to induce Achilles 
to return to the battlefield by setting up Ajax 
as his rival, which was written after the publica- 
tion of Chapman's Homer, from whom Ther- 
sites, a chief character in this part, was taken."* 

i Shakespeare Manual, pp. 282, 28& 
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Myself, I do not quite understand the idea 
of a poet writing odd scenes at different periods 
of his life and afterwards patching them to- 
gether. A play that can be subdivided and 
split up in this way must be strangely inor- 
ganic, and Troilus and Cressida does not seem 
to me to be of this nature; there are parts, 
no doubt, where the work is unequal, notably 
in the fifth act, where not improbably we 
have the dibris of some old play, perhaps of 
Dekker's tragedy, but the scheme of the 
drama is, to my mind, synunetrical and nicely 
thought out. How, for instance, can we sepa- 
rate Troilus from Ulysses ? Dramatically they 
are complementary : they serve, and are meant 
to serve, as foils, antitheses. Troilus, in Dr. 
FumivalFs graceful phrase, is " a young fool," 
full of hopes and beliefs, buoyed up by noble 
ideals and ambitions: Ulysses is the man of 
gray worldly wisdom, who has seen 

Cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 

Once, no doubt, he too had his dreams, but 
time has taught its bitter lesson, and his idols 
have been long since broken, the temple long 
since turned into a counting-house. It is 
grotesque to separate these characters. They 
developed side by side in the dramatist's brain, 
and we can no more divide them than we can 
divide Troilus and Cressida themselves. Again, 
can we believe that the love scenes in this 
play date from the period which gave the 
world Borneo and Juliet? It seems to me 
that Romeo and Juliet is to Troilus and Cres- 
sida very much what Troilus is to Ulysses. 
The love-note in the one play is wholly lyric, 
in the other quasi-satiric. It is the difference 
iDetween a spring day and an autumn day. 
In Borneo and Juliet we might think of the 
poet as partially identifying himself with 
his characters: in Troilus and Cressida we 
cannot help feeling that he is rather laughing 
at them, exaggerating the passionate, some- 
what sensuous effects solely for the purpose 
of making the dinotwTnent more bitterly tell- 
ing and effective. 

Upon this point, then, of the date of the 
play I can only repeat my belief that it was 
in the main written and acted before 1603, 



and subsequently revised about 1609. As to 
the authorities used by Shakespeare, enough 
has already been said; moreover, his debts 
ai*e pointed out in some detail in the notes. 
He had Chaucer's poem to draw upon, Caxton's 
Destruction of Troy, Lydgate's Troy-Booke, 
and Cliapman's translation. He availed him- 
self of them all very considerably. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

The materials for the stage history of 
this play are very scanty. In fact there does 
not appear to be a single record in Genest of 
any performance of Shakespeare's play itself, 
but only of Drydeu's adaptation. Unfortu- 
nately the old play on this subject byDekker 
and Chettle has been lost The allusions to it 
in Henslowe's Diary are ^ve, and all relate 
to payments on account of the book; the first 
being on April 7th, 1599, of iij" {£3) ; the 
next on the 16th of the same month of xx" (20/); 
the next is probably some time after April 
23rd, 1600, and is simply an entry " Troyeles 
and creasseday" (pp. 147-149); the fourth is 
on the 26th of May, 1599, when a payment was 
made to the authors of 30 shillings on account 
of the book (p. 153); and it is there called "the 
tragedie of Agamemnone." * The fifth entry, on 
May 30th in the same year, is for " iij^^ v" " (;£3, 
5/), being " in full paymente of the Boocke" 
(p. 153), and the very next item is for the pay- 
ment " unto the M^^ of the Bevelles man, for 
lycens3ruge of a Boocke called the tragedie 
of agamenmon," on June 3rd of the same 
year. There is no record of the absolute pro- 
duction of the piece, but we may suppose that 
it was played shortly after it waa licensed. 
Whether Sliakespeai'e made use of this ver- 
sion of the story for his play, or whether he 
himself had any hand in "the tragedie of 
Agamemnone " we do not know. It would ap- 
pear from an entry which I found in one of 
the domestic papers of the reign of Henry 
VIII. that in the early part of his reign an 
interlude called Troilus and Cressida was 
played before the court ;2 so that Dekker and 

1 See above, in the Literary History, p. 246, column 2. 
s Unfortunately the reference to this entry has been 
mislaid. 
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Chettles' play may have been founded on a 
yet earlier dramatic version of the story. 

As to Shakespeare's play itself, the only re- 
cord we have of its performance is an entry in 
the Stationers' Register on February 7th, 1603, 
from which it would appear that the play was 
then being played " by my Lord Chamberlen's 
men ; " and also a statement on one of the title- 
pages of the Quarto of 1609 that it was " acted 
by the Kings Maiesties seruants at the Globe." 
This title-page appears to have been with- 
drawn, and in the extraordinary preface ap- 
pended to the Quarto, as published in 1609, it 
is stated that it was " neuer stal'd with the 
Stage, neuer clapper-claw'd with the palmea of 
the vulger." That the above statement was a 
deliberate falsehood there can be little doubt. 
It is a short step from stealing to lying, either 
backward or forward; and the enterprising 
publishers, who sought to deprive Shake- 
speare and his fellow dramatists of their act- 
ing rights in a play by publishing it, and so 
enabling other companies to play it with im- 
punity, would not have stuck at such a trifle 
as a lie of this sort We can learn nothing 
decisive from these allusions to the acting of 
the play; but we may fairly deduce that it 
was not a very popular one, or Roberts would 
not have abandoned his idea of publishing it; 
and indeed the title-page as it stands in the 
Quarto of 1609 would lead one to believe that 
the play was more likely to be read thaii to be 
acted. In fact, what popularity it did enjoy 
was, as the stock phrase goes, in the closet and 
not on the stage. Nor can this be wondered 
at, for there are at most only two plays of 
Shakespeare which can dispute with Troilus 
and Cressida the palm of being eminently im- 
dramatic; unless it be as a vehicle for specta^ 
cular display there is absolutely nothing in this, 
play to interest an audience. The love story, 
such as it is, is but feebly handled; it has 
no exact ending, either happy or otherwise; 
the character of the heroine is decidedly un- 
sympathetic, while the admiration one feels 
for the hero is rather lukewarm and tinged 
with pity if not with contempt. Hector 
is the only character in the play who really 
bids fair to win our sympathy; but the treat- 
ment adopted by Shakespeare, or by the 
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older dramatists from whom he may have taken 
his play, rendered it impossible to bring out 
Hector's character strongly, or that of Andro- 
mache, who might have made a noble heroine. 
In fact, as Mr. Verity has pointed out in note 
311, the parting of Hector and Andromache 
is not nearly as pathetic in this play as it is 
in Homer; but Hector stands out amongst the 
men, almost more than Troilus, as at once 
a brave man and a gentleman. He is not a 
clumsy lout like Ajax, or a sensual bully like 
Achilles, or a complacent cuckold like Mene- 
laus, or a conceited and insolent fop like Dio- 
mede. Ulysses and Nestor are admirable utt 
the abstract, and the former has some telling] 
speeches from an elocutionary point of view{ 
but neither of them has anything to do with 
any dramatic situation whatever, and by a 
general audience there is little doubt that both 
of them would be ranked as bores. The long 
discussions that take place in the Grecian camp 
are great blots upon the play; in fact, when 
regarded from a dramatic point of view, they 
are inexcusable. Whatever the faults of Dry- 
den's alteration, from a poetic point of view, 
may be, there is no doubt that his version of 
Troilus and Cressida serves its purpose better, 
as an acting drama, than Shakespeare's tragi- 
comedy, as I suppose we should call it. 

The theatre, known as Dorset Gardens, was 
opened in the year 1671 by the Duke of York's 
company. Genest sajrs it " was perhaps built 
on the site of the old one which stood there 
before the civil wars" (vol. i. p. 121). It would 
appear that the situation of this theatre was on 
the south side of the Strand, opposite Shoe 
Lane, and close to the ancient Bridewell Bal- 
ace; in fact, very near to what is known now 
as Salisbury Square. It was here that Dry- 
den's alteration of Shakespeare's play Troilus 
and Cressida or Truth Found Out Too Late 
was produced in 1679. The play was en- 
tered in the Stationers' Register on April 
14th of that year. The exact date of the pro- 
duction of the play is not given by Genest 
The cast was as foUows: — " Agamemnon = 
Gillow : Achilles = David Williams: Ulysses = 
Harris: Ajax = Bright: Nestor =Norris: Dio- 
medes = Crosby: Patroclus = Bowman: Mene- 
laus = Richards : Thersites = Underhill : — 
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Trojans — Hector = Smith : Troilus = Better- 
ton : .^EAeas = Joseph Williams : Priam and 
Calcha8=Percival: Pandarus = Leigh : Cres- 
sida = Mrs. Mary Lee : Andromache = Mrs. 
Betterton: — the Prologue was spoken by 
Betterton as the Ghost of Shakspeare" (Gen- 
est, voL L p. 266). 

There are many plays of Shakespeare on 
which the adapter's hand cannot be laid with- 
out committing an act of sacrilege; but Troilus 
and Cressida is certainly not one of them. If 
everthere was a play that could be altered with 
advantage from beginning to end, this ia cer- 
tainly one; that is to say, if a play is to be 
made of it at alL While one resents most 
strongly the wretched stuff introduced into 
the version of The Tempest by Dryden and 
Davenant, one cannot but admit that what 
"great and glorious John" has done for this 
unsatisfactory play is, in the main, done well. 
Most of his additions are, from a dramatic 
point of view, improvements; indeed one feels 
rather inclined to blame him that he did not 
do more, and did not get rid of some of the 
superfluous characters altogether, concentrat- 
ing the interest more on those which are the 
best drawn in the original play. Dryden's 
arrangement of the first act was undoubtedly 
a judicious one, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
was followed by John Kemble when he pre- 
pared Shakespeare's play for the stage. In 
Act II. Dryde n commences with what is the 
BeconJ scene in Shakespeare, and he has in - 

^'^llfiftl^ ^ TiHrr^mQ/*>iA ypi^h antnA effe<;^OTnit- 

ting Helen altogeth er; and the scene enJs 
with the incident of Hector sending a chal- 
lenge to the Grecian camp by -^neaa. The 
next scene is between Pandarus and Cressida 
and Pandarus and Troilus. He concludes 
the act with a scene, nearly entirely his own, 
in which Thersites . plays a very prominent 
part Act III. is chiefly remarkable for the 
concluding scene between Troilus and Hec- 
tor, which is certainly a great improvement, 
&B f ar as the dramatic interest of the play 
is concerned. It is said that he was in- 
debted to Betterton for the hint of this scene, 
which, according to Genest, is partly an imi- 
tation of the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Menelaus in the Iphigenia in Aulis by 



Euripides. It is certainly an eflective acting 
scene, though the dialogue between the two is 
somewhat too prolonged. Dryden saw that\ 
some attempt must be made to render the 
character of Cressida more sympathetic. He • 
therefore makes Calchas recommend her to 
make pretended love to Diomede, which she 
consents to do with the object of being able 
to return to Troy. Troilus is witness to the*^ 
scene between them, as in Shakespeare, and 
believes Cressida to be false; though Dryden 
makes it clear to the audience that she never 
is so either in intention or fact. The act 
concludes with a quarrel between Troilus and 
Diomede, at which both ^neas and Thersites 
are present. In the last act considerable 
liberty is taken with the story. The scene 
between Andromache and Hector is retained 
very much as in Shakespeare, and Troilus 
persuades Hector to fight in spite of his wife's 
remonstrances. Cressida enters with her father 
in search of Troilus, in order to justify herself 
with him ; and then Diomede and Troilus 
come in fighting. Cressida appeals to Troilus, 
and asserts her innocence; but Diomede 
implies indirectly that she has been false with 
him. Troilus is reproaching her in a violent 
speech, when she interrupts him and stabs 
herself, but does not die before Troilus has for- 
given her. After that there is, as Genest re- 
marks, a great deal of fighting. Troilus kills 
Diomede, and is, in his turn, killed by Ulysses. 
The piece ends with a speech of Ulysses; the 
death of Hector being only related by Achilles^ 
and not shown on the stage. No doubt all 
this, from a strictly poetic point of view, is very 
indefensible; but the end of Shakespeare's 
play is so confused and so wretchedly abortive, 
that some such violent change in the story 
was necessary if it was to be effective on the 
stage. To alter the catastrophe of such a play 
as Eomeo and Juliet, or Hamlet, or Othello, 
is a crime; but to alter such a play as Troilus 
and Cressida is a meritorious work, and can 
scarcely be considered disrespectful to Shake- 
speare, even if he were, as I very much doubt, 
the sole author of the work. Certain it is that 
it cannot have been a favourite play with 
him; for he does not seem to have expended 
on it much of that dramatic ability which is so 
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remarkable in all his beat work. It can scarcely 
be a matter of reproach to an audience of the 
seventeenth century that they should have 
preferred Dryden's version, though it certainly 
leaves very much to be desired; nor can we 
blame Betterton if he insisted that the part of 
Troilus (which he played) should be made of 
more dramatic importance. 

The next production of this piece (Dryden's 
version) appears to have been on June 2nd, 
1709, at Drury Lane. On this occasion Better- 
ton surrendered the part of Troilus to Wilks 
and played Thersites, as will be seen from the 
following cast : Troilus = Wilks : Hector = 
Powell : Achilles = Booth : Agamemnon = 
Mills : Ajax = Keen : Ulysses = Thurmond : 
Thersites = Betterton : Pandarus = Estcourt: 
Cressida = Mrs. Bradshaw : Andromache = 
Mrs. Rogers (Genest, vol. ii. p. 420). 

This play was revived at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields — " Not acted 12 years " — on November 
10th, 1720. On this occasion Byan played 
Troilus, and Quin took the part of Hector; 
the other chief characters were thus cast: 
Ulysses = Boheme : Troilus = Bullock : Pan- 
darus = Spiller : Cressida = Mrs. Seymour: An- 
dromache = Mrs. Bullock (Grenest, vol. iiL p. 
64). At the same theatre about two years 
afterwards, on May 3rd, 1723, Hippisley 
selected this play for his benefit; on which 
occasion Quin took the part of Thersites, which 
would be more suitable to him than that of 
Troilus. Hippisley himself took Pandarus, 
Boheme Hector, Ryan again playing Troilus. 
In the following season, on November 21st, 
1723, the piece was again played at the same 
theatre. The details of the cast are wanting, 
except that the CressidA was Mrs. Sterling. 
Ten years appear to have passed before any 
attempt was made to revive this play, which 
never seems to have proved attractive, or to 
have been performed more than once at a 
time. At Covent Grarden, on December 20th, 
1733, Troilus and Cressida was represented 
with much the same cast as when it was given 
in 1723. Davies mentions this performance, 
and praises Walker as Hector, Quin as Ther- 
sites, and Hippisley as Pandarus. Davies 
says: "Mrs. Buchanan, a very fine woman 
and a pleasing actress, who died soon after in 
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childbed, was the Cressida." He continues: 
"Mr. Lacy, late manager of Drury-lane, acted 
Agamemnon; and Tom Chapman^ pleased 
himself with the obstreperous and discordant 
utterance of Diomed's passion for Cressida^ 
(vol. iii. pp. 163, 164). Davies says that the 
scene between Troilus and Hector in Act ILL 
was "written in emulation of the quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius in Julius Ceesar^ 
(vol. iii. p. 163). It is probable that this 
scene was in Drydeu's mind more than the 
one from the Greek play mentioned above. 
With this performance, as far as I can dis- 
cover, the stage history of Troilus and Cres- 
sida ceases. In none of the numerous theatri- 
cal memoirs which I have searched, nor in any 
of the many books and pamphlets concerning 
the English stage, can I find any mention of 
the performance of Shakespeare's play, or even 
of Dryden's adaptation, after this date. 

The revival of Shakespeare's play never 
seems to have been contemplated by any of 
our great actors except one, and that was 
John Kemble, who prepared Shakespeare's 
play' for the stage, and went so far as to cast 
it, and I believe to distribute the parts. At 
any rate they were copied out, but the piece 
was never represented. The alterations, wliich 
are confined to transpositions of portions of 
the dialogue, are made in that very neat band- 
writing which was cliaracteristic both of John 
Kemble and his brother Charles. Not a single 
line appears to have been added from Dry- 
den's play; the alterations in the text are 
confined to one or two slight verbal ones and 
a few unimportant transpositions. Some of 
the characters are omitted altogether; among 
them Menelaus, Helen, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
and Antenor. The cast would have been a 
strong one; it was to include Kemble as Troi- 
lus, Dicky Suett as Pandarus, Bensley as 
Agamemnon, Barn^more as Ajax, Bannister, 
jun., as Thersites, and John Kemble himself 

1 For Bome account of this actor see IntrodDction to 
All •• Well That End's Well, p. 7. 

> I am indebted to "Sin. Creswick, the widow of the late 
well-known actor (one of the last of those who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Phelps in the Shakespearean reTivala at 
Sadler's Wells), for the original copy, as marked by John 
Kemble himself, which appears to hare been sold at 
Heath's sale in 1821. 
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as Ulysses. The female characters were ap- 
parently not cast. I do not think that this 
arrangement, though it does credit to Kemble 
and shows a greater reverence for Shake- 
speare's text than he had shown in some of 
the acting editions prepared by him, could 
possibly have been successful. No amount of 
condensation can make a good acting play of 
Troilus and Cressida. There is no dramatic 
backbone in it, and it may be doubted whether 
it would ever repay a manager the cost of 
reviving it.— f. a. m. 



r^ 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Of the characters of this play two — Jroilu s 
and Ulysse s — stand out with special promi- 
nence, and about each it has already been 
necessary to say something. They are placed, 
as we have seen, in the sharpest contrast: 
Troilus, the perfect lover and knight, pas- 
sionate and pathetic in his boyish, buoyant 
idealism and fidelity, thinking no ill of others 
and expecting none; Ulysses, the man of gray 
experience, who has studied the foibles and 
frailties of weak humanity, and attained, not 
indeed to the splendid serenity of Prospero, 
rather to the coldly calculating prudence and 
insight of the critic and cynic. Artistically 
the antithesis is perfect: Ulysses stands at 
the point where Troilus, under the sting of 
bitter disillusion, will possibly end. Nowhere 
do their characters touch; the one typifies 
hopeful, trustful youth; the other, incredu- 
lous age; combined they give us, as it were, 
an epitome of himian experience. And if 
Troilus stands for loyalty, (>gaaij}a, assuredly, 
is the type of all disloyalty. Quick and clever 
of tongue, she is utterly shallow, a mere sur- 
face nature incapable of receiving, still more 
of keeping, any deep impression. For such 
characters environment is everything: they 
must change with their surroundings. With 
Troilus she is truth itself; we believe in her 
as does her lover; nay, more, as she believes 
ui herself. And then she passes into the 
Greek camp, and straightway all is forgotten; 
vows are vows no more; her heart is the 
prize of the first comer. It is the story of 
Borneo and Juliet reversed. The other side 
of the picture is turned to us. The poet had 



given the stage a study of woman's love stead- 
fast to the bitter end: he now lays bare the 
weakness of a heart that forgets and faUs at 
the first trial What more is there to say? 
Of the remaining dramatis personse T^eraitea 
alone interests us much. What is he 1 A fore- 
taste, a suggestion of CaUban, only Caliban 
without the saving, sovereign grace and fa- 
vour of animal dulness? Perhaps; and some- 
thing more. He seems to represent the de- 
mocratic spirit on its most hateful side of 
babbling, blustering irreverence. A shiill- 
tongued shrew, ever railing and rancorous, he 
spares nobody, nothing. "We live by admi- 
ration!"- To Thersites "admiration" would 
convey no meaning; he is nothing if not critical 
in the worst sense of the word. Hector , Aga- 
mjemnon, T roilus, Ul ysses — all present some 
aspect of greatness; and Thersites has a bitter 
word for all Their greatness is non-existent 
for him: better far to find out a man's weak- 
ness, and gird and scoff at that Thersites at 
his best is clever with cleverness contemptible: 
at his worst, he might fairly be disowned by 
Caliban. 

The rest of the characters— except perhaps 
Pandar, on whom who would care to dwell? — 
are sketches rather than finished works of art; 
the poet has just filled in the outlines so far as 
they are necessary to the development of the 
piece, and it is to be noticed that all through 
there is little which we can regard as classical 
in form or spirit Change the name, and we 
might believe ourselves to be moving in some / 
purely mediaeval scene. 

And now a word as to the purpose of the 
play. What is the id%e of Troilus and Cressida? 
The question has been answered in a dozen 
different ways. For example: Ulrici finds in 
this drama an attempt to degrade and debase 
the heroes of antiquity in the eyes of Shake- 
speare's contemporaries, an attempt, in fact, to 
spoil the classics of their prestige. Chapman 
had given the world Homer: through the 
roll of his golden rhetoric men had lived the 
long years of the weary war round Troy; 
spell-bound they had the far-off "surge and 
thunder of the Odyssey." And here was the 
counterblast: Shakespeare was jealous of the 
classics. Thus far UlricL Hertzberg seems 
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to look upon Troilus and Creasida as an un- 
conscious parody of medisval chivalry, a kind 
of unintentional Don Quixote. Mr. Fleay, 
again, is certain, quite certain, that the whole 
play is nothing more nor less than a satire on 
rival dramatists, Hector representing Shake- 
speare; Thersites, Dekker; Ajax, Ben Jonson. 
And so on. 

Everyone remembers Edgar Poe's story of 
the man who, having an important paper to 
conceal, put it in an old vase on his mantel- 
shelf, arguing that no one would ever look in 
so obvious a place. This old-vase idea is not 
inapplicable sometimes in matters of criticism. 
Critics in their efforts to find out a recondite 
interpretation are occasionally apt to overlook 
the obvious one; they forget the old vase. 
Perhaps it is so here. The name of the play 
may be the vase. The ordinary mortal, seeing 
254 



the title of the play — ^Troilus and Oresaida — 
would expect to find in the piece a love-stoiy. 
And is it an3rthing more than a love-stoiy? 
a love-story coloured by the peculiar phase of 
feeling and emotion through which the poet 
was passing at the time of its compositioii 7 
Borneo and Juliet was written by a young 
man. It is natural for youth to beliere 
' strongly in the existence of such things as 
loyalty and love and truth. Time brings dis- 
illuBion& The poet does not become a cynic 
and cease to believe in good; only he perceives 
that there is evil too in the world: fickleness 
and disloyalty as well as fidelity. And so, as 
a dramatist should, he shows the other aide 
of the shield. Bomeo and Juliet is a study 
of love from one stand-point; Troilus and 
Cressida is a study of love from exactly the 
opposite stand-point; et voUd taut. 
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CPROLOGUK 



In Troj, there lies the scene. From isles of 

Greece 
The princes orgulous,^ their high blood chaf 'd, 
Have to the port of Athens sent their 

ships, 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war: sixty and nine, that wore 
Their crownets regal, from th' Athenian bay 
Put forth toward Phiygia: and their vow is 

made 
To ransack Troy; within whose strong im- 
mures 
The ravish'd Helen, Menelaus* queen, 
With wanton Paris sleeps; and that's the 
quarreL lo 

To Tenedos they come; 
And the deep-drawing barks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage: now on Dardan 

plains 
The fresh and yet unbruised Greeks do pitch 
Their brave ^ pavilions: Priam's six-gated 
< city. 



1 Orguloui= proud; Fr. orgueilUux. 
s Brave, making a great show. 



Dardan, and Tymbria, Helias, Chetas, Troien, { 
And Antenorides, with massy staples,^ I 

And corresponsive and fulfilling* bolts, I 

Sperr up^ the sons of Troy. J 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 20/ 
On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, ^^ 
Sets all on hazard: — and hither am I^^ 

come 
A prologue arm'd, — but not in confidence 
Of author's pen or actor's voice; but suited 
In like conditions as our argument, — 
To tell you, fair beholders, that our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firstlings of those 

broils, 
Beginning in the middle; starting thence 

away ^ 

To what may be digested in a play. 29, 

Like, or find fault; do as your pleasures c 

are; ^ 

Now good or bad, 'tis but the chance of) 

war. ] <• 

s StapUi, loops of iron through which the bolts are 
■lid. 
4 Fxdfilling, i.e. filling full the staples; well-fltting. 
* Sperr up = inclose. 
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SoENB I. TVoy. Before Priam' i palace. 

Enter Troilus armed^ and Pandarus. 

Tro. Gftll here my varlet; I 'U unarm again: 
\ [ Why should I war without the waHs of Troy, 
^'That find mich cruel battle here within? ] 
Each Trojan that is master of his heart, 
Let him to field; Troilus, alas, hath nonel 

Pan, Will this gear* ne*er be mended? 

Tro, The Greeks are strong, and skilful to 
their strength, 
Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness 

valiant; 
But I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance, lo 
Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 
And skilless as unpractis'd infancy. 

Pan, Well, I have told you enough of this: 
for my part, I'll not meddle nor make no 
further. He that will have a cake out of the 
wheat must needs tarry the grinding. 

Tro. Have I not tarried ? 

Pan. Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry 
the bolting. 

Tro. Have I not tarried ? 

Pan, Ay, the bolting; but you must tarry 
the leavening. 20 

Tro. Still have I tarried. 

Pan, Ay, to the leavening; but here 's yet 
in the word "hereafter" the kneading, the 
making of the cake, the heating of the oven, 
and the baking; nay, you must stay the cooling 
too, or you may chance to bum your lips. 

Tro. P&tience herself, what goddess e'er 
she be, 
Doth lesser blench' at sufferance than I do. 
At Priam's royal table do I sit; 
And when fair Cressid comes into my 

thoughts, — 
So, traitor! — ^when she comes! — When is she 
thence? si 

Pan. Well, she look'd yesternight fairer 
than ever I saw her look, or any woman else. 

Tro, I was about to tell thee, — when my 
heart. 



1 Qtar, biuineB& 



s Bleneh^mnch. 
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As wedged with a sigh, would rive in twaip; 
Lest Hector or my father should perceive me, — 
I have — as when the sun doth light a storm — 
Buried this sigh in wrinkle of a smile: 
[ But sorrow, that is couch'd in seeming glad- 
ness, u 
Is like that mirth fate turns to sudden sad- 
ness. 3] 
Pan, An her hair were not somewhat 
darker than Helen's, — welj, go to, — there 
were no more cc^nparison between the women, 
Q — but, for my part, she is my kinswoman; I J 
would not, as they term it, praise her, — but] I 
would somebody had heard her talk yester- 
day, as I did. I will not dispraise your sister 
Cassandra's wit; but — 

Tro. O Pandarus 1 Q I tell thee, Pandarus, — • 
When I do tell thee, there my hopes lie drown'd, 
Beply not in how many fathoms deep so ' 

They lie indrench'd.^] I tell thee, I am mad 
In Oessid's love: thou answer'st^ she is fair; 
Pour'st in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her 

voice; 
Handiest in thy discourse, [O, that her hand,^ 
In whose comparison all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach; to whose soft, 

seizure* 
The cygnet's down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman lathis thou 

tell'st me, 
As true thou tell'st me, when I say I love her; ] ; 
But, saying thus, instead of oil and balm, 61 
Thou lay'st in every gash that love hath given 

me 
The knife that made it 

Pan, I speak no more than truth. 

Tro. Thou dost not speak so much. • 

Pan. Faith, I '11 not meddle in 't Let her be 

as she is: if she be fair, t is the better for her; 

an she be not, she has the mends in her own 

hands. es 

[ Tro. Good Pandarus, — ^how now,Pandanis ! ; 

Pan. I have had my labour for my travail ; ', 

ill-thought on of her, and ill- thought on of) 

* ThaX her hand, i. e. that hand of hen. * Seigurt » touch. 
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^7on: gone between and between, but small 
Ubankfl for my labour.] 7S 

Tro. What, art thou angry, Eandarus ? what, 
with me? 

Pan, Because she's kin to me, therefore 
she's not so fair as Helen: an she were not 
kin to me, she would be as fair on Friday as 
Helen is on Sunday. But what care I? I 
care not an she were a black-a^moor; 't is all 
one to me. so 

Tro, Say I she is not fair? 

Pan. I do not care whether you do or no. 
She 's a fool to stay behind her father; let her 
to the Greeks; and so I '11 tell her the next 
time I see her: for my part, I '11 meddle nor 
make no more i' the matter. 

Tro, Pandarus, — 

Pan. Not I. 

Tro, Sweet Pandarus, — 

Pan. Pray you, speak no more to me: I will 

leave all as I found it, and there an end. 91 

\Exit Pandarus. Alarum, 

Tro. Peace, you ungracious clamours! peace, 
rude sounds! 
Fools on both sides 1 Helen must needs be fair, 
When with your blood you daily paint her 

thus. 
^[T cannot fight upon this argument; 
' It is too starv'd a subject for my sword. ] 
But Pandarus, — O gods, how doyou plague me ! 
I cannot come to Cressid but by Pandar; 
And he 's as tetchy to be woo'd to woo. 
As she is stubborn-chaste against all suit lOO 
;[Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne's love, 
;. What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
; Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
: Between our Ilium and where she resides, 
, Let it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; 
; Ourself the merchant; and this sailing Pandar, 
' Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark.] 

Alarum, Enter JEnkas. 

u^ne. How now. Prince Troilus! wherefore 

nota-field? 
Tro. Because not there: this woman's an- 
swer sorts,^ 
For womanish it is to be from thence. no 
What news, JBneas, from the field to-day? 



VOL. V. 



1 SorU, ie. suits, 11 to. 



jEne That Paris is returned home, and hurt 
Tro. By whom, [^neas?] $ 

jEne. [ Troilus,] by Menelaus. ? 

J^Tro. Let Paris bleed; 't is buta scar to scorn ;*^ 
Paris is gor'd with Menelaus' horn. [Alarum, f 
jEne.'2 Hark, what good sport is out of town . 

to-day! 
Tro. Better at home, if " would I might" 
were "may." — 
But to the sport abroad: — are you bound 
thither? 
uSne, In all swift haste. 
Tro. Come, go we, then, together. 

[Exeunt. 

ScKNB II. The walls of Troy, 

Enter Cressida and Alexander. 

Ores. Who were those went by? 

Alex. Queen Hecuba and Helen. 

Cres. And whither go they? 

Alex. Up to th' eastern tower, 

Whose height commands as subjectall the vale, 
To see the battle. Hector, whose patience 
Is, as a virtue, fix'd, to-day was mov'd: 
He chid Andromache, and struck his armorer; 
And, like as there were husbandry' in war. 
Before the sun rose, he was harness'd light. 
And to the field goes he ; where every flower 
Did, as a prophet, weep what it foresaw lo 
In Hector's wrath. 

Cres. What was his cause of anger ? 

Alex. The noise goes, this : there is among 
the Greeks 
A lord of Trojan blood, nephew to Hector; 
They call him Ajax. 

[ Cres. Good; and what of him?^ 

Alex. They say he is a very man per w, / 
And stands alone. / 

Cres. So do all men, — unless they are drunk, f 
sick, or have no legs. f 

Alex. This man, lady, hath robb'd many^ 
beasts of their particular additions ; he is as ;; 
valiant as the lion, churlish as the bear, slow j; 
as the elephant: a man into whom nature hath ^ 
so crowded humours, that his valour is crush'd ^ 
into folly, his folly sauc'd with discretion :c 



s Sear to Momsscar to be scorned. i.t. a trifling scar, 
s Huibandry, economy. 
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) there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not 
^a glimpse of; nor any man an attaint but he 
('Carries some stain of it: he is melancholy 
/ without cause, and merry against the hair: he 
) hath the joints of every thing; but every thing 
<so out of joint, that he is a gouty Briareus, 
^many hands and no use; or purblind Ai^gus, 
( all eyes and no sight. si 

f Cres. But how should this man, that makes 
^ me smile, make Hector angry ? 
' A lejcJl They say he yesterday cop'd * Hector 
in the battle, and struck him down; the dis- 
dain and shame whereof hath ever since kept 
Hector fasting and waking. 
Ores. Who comes here ? 
Alex, Madam, your uncle Pandarus. 



40 



Enter Pandarus. 

Ores. Hector 's a gallant man. 

Alex. As may be in the world, lady. 

Pan. What's that? what's that? 

Cres. Good morrow, uncle Pandarus. 

Pa7i. Good morrow, cousin Cressid: what 
do you talk of? — ^Good morrow, Alexander. — 
How do you, cousin? When were you at 
Ilium? 

Ores. This morning, uncle. 

Pan. What were you talking of when I 
came? Was Hector arm'd and gone, ere ye 
came to Ilium? Helen was not up, was she? 

<7re«. Hector was gone; but Helen was not 
up. 

Pan. E'en so: Hector was stirring early. 

Ores, That were we talking of, and of his 
anger. 

Pan. Was he angry? 

Cre$. So he says here. 

Pan. True, he was so; I know the cause 
too; he '11 lay about him to-day, I can tell 
them that: and there's Troilus will not come 
far behind him; let them take heed of Troilus, 
I can tell them that too. 6i 

Ores. What, is he angry too? 

Pan. Who, Troilus ? Troilus is the better 
man of the two. 

Ores. O Jupiter! there 's no comparison. 

Pan. What, not between Troilus and Hec- 
tor? Do you know a man if you see him? 

1 Cop'd, encountered. 
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Ores. Ay, if I ever saw him before, and 
knew him. 

Pan. Well, I say Troilus is Troilua. to 

Ores. Then you say as I say ; for, I am sure, 
he is not Hector. 

Pan. No, nor Hector is not Troilus in some 
degrees. 

Ores. 'T is just to each of them; he is him- 
self. 

Pan. Himself ! Alas, poor Troilus! I would 
he were, — 

f Ores. So he is. 

Pan. Condition, I had' gone barefoot to 
India. so 

Ores. He is not Hector. 

Pan. Himself! no, he's not himself: — 
would 'a were himself! Well, the gods are 
above ; ] time must friend or end : well, Troilus, 
well,— I would my heart w^ere in her body! — 
No, Hector is not a better man than Troilus. 

Ores. Excuse me. 

Pan. He is elder. 

Ores. Pardon me, pardon me. 9» 

Pan. Th' other 'snot come to 't; f you shall 
tell me another tale, when th' other 's come 
to 't.]| Hector shall not have his wit this 
year,— 

Ores. He shall not need it, if he have his own. 

Pan. Nor his qualities, — 

Ores. No matter. 

Pan. Nor his beauty. 

Ores. 'T would not become him,— his own 's 
better. 

Pati. You have no judgment, niece: Helen 
herself swore th' other day, that Troilus, for 
a brown favour' — for so 't is, I must confer 
— not brown neither, — 

Ores. No, but brown. 

Pan. Faith, to say truth, brown aod not 
brown. 

C^. To say the truth, true and not true. 

^Pan. She prais'd his complexion above 
Paris. 

Ores. Why, Paris hath colour enough. 

Pan. So he has. los 

Ores. Then Troilus should have too much: ' 
if she prais'd him above, his complexion is 



> Condition, I had = even on condition that I had. 
• Favour, face. 
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/higher than his; he having colour enough, 
/ and the other higher, is too flaming a praise 
/ for a good complexion. I had as lief Helen's 
/golden tongue had commended Troilus for a 
,: copper nose. "2 

Pan. I swear to you, I think Helen loves 
him better than Paris. 117 
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Ores. Then she 's a merry Greek indeed. 

Pan. Nay, I am sure she does. She came 
to him th' other day into the compass'd win- 
dow, — l^and, you know, he has not past three ^ 
or four hairs on his chin — ? 

Ores. Indeed, a tapster's arithmetic may? 
soon bring his particulars^ therein to a total ( 




On$. I had as lief Ueleo't golden tongue had commended Troilui for a copper nose.— (Act i. 2. lU-lIB.) 



(• Pan. Why, he is very young: and yet will 
yhe, within three pound, lift as much as his 
/ brother Hector. 

/ Ores. Is he so young a man, and so old a 
/lifter? 129 

/ Pan. But, to prove to you that Helen loves 
i him, — she came,] and puts me her white hand 
to his cloven chin — 

Ores. Juno have mercy! how came it cloven? 
Pan. Why, you know, 't is dimpled: I think 
his smiling becomes him better than any man 
in all Phrygia. 

1 Particular! sitemi. 



Ores. O, he smiles valiantly. 

Pan. Does he not ? 138 

Ores. O yes, an 't were a cloud in autumn. 

^Pan. Why, go t<J, then: — but to prove to' 
you that Helen loves Troilus, — 

Ores. Troilus will stand to the proof, if 
you 'U prove it so. ^ 

Pan. Troilus! why, he esteems her no more ^ 
than I esteem au addle egg. 

Ores. If you love an addle egg as well as you ' 
love an idle head, you would eat chickens i' 
the shell. 

Pan. 1 cannot choose but laugh, to think, 
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how she tickled his chin; — indeed, she has a 
marvell's^ white hand, I must needs con- 

; less,— 161 

Ores, Without the rack. 

;, PaTi, And she takes upon her to spy a 

; white hair on his chin. 

; Ores. Alas, poor chin! many a wart is richer. 

; Pan, But there was such laughing! — Queen 

^ Hecuba laughed, that her eyes ran o'er, — 

^ Cre», With mill-stones. 

^ Pan. And Cassandra laughed, — iso 

; Ores. But there was more temperate fire 

^ under the pot of her eyes:— did her eyes run 

; o'er too? 

/ Pa?i. And Hector laughed. 

I Ores. At what was all this laughing? 

J Pan, Marry, at the white hair that Helen 

^' spied on Troilus' chin. 

< Cre9. An 't had been a green hair, I should 

< have laughed too. 

/ Pan, They laughed not so much at the hair 
^ as at his pretty answer. 

Cres, What was liis answer? 170 

Pan, Quoth she, " Here *8 but one and fifty 
hairs on your chin, and one of them is white." 

Ores, This is her question. 

Pan. That's true; make no question of 
<that. "One and fifty hairs," quotii he, "and 
^one white: that white hair is my father, and 
Jail the rest are his sons." "Jupiter!" quoth 
) she, " which of these hairs is Paris my hus- 
\ band ?" " The forked one," quoth he; "pluck't 
iout, anfll give it him." But there was such 
^ laughing! and Helen so blushed, and Paris so 
/chafed, and all the rest so laughed, that it 
/passed. 1S2 

' Ores. So let it now; for it has been a great 
/ while going by. ] 

Pam^ Well, cousin, I told you a thing yes- 
terday; think on't. 

Ores. So I do. 

Pan, I'll be sworn 'tis true; he will weep 
you, an 't were a man bom in April. 

Ores. And I '11 spring up in his tears, an 
't were a nettle against May. 

[A retreat sounded. 

Pan, Hark! they are coming from the field: 
shall we stand up here, and see them as they 

1 JfarMlTf, abbreyiAtion of marveUotit. 
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pass toward Ilium? good niece, do, — sweet 
niece Cressida. 

Ores, At your pleasure. 

Pan, Here, here, here 's an excellent place; 
here we may see most bravely: I'll tell yon 
them all by their names as they pass by; 
but mark Troilus above the rest aoo 

Ores, Speak not so loud. 

Mnzas passes. 

Pan, That's .^Eneas: is not that a brave 
man? he's one of the flowers of Troy, I can 
tell you: but mark Troilus; you shall see 
anon. 

f Antenor passes. ; 

Ores. Who's that? ;; 

Pan, That 's Antenor: he has a shrewd wit, 1 
I can tell you; and he 's a man good enough: > 
he 's one o' the soundest judgments in Troy, '•■ 
whosoever, and a proper man of person. — '> 
When comes Troilus? — I '11 show you Troilus 
anon: if he see me, you shall see him nod at 
me. 

Ores. Will he give you the nod ? 

Pa?i. You shall see. 

Ores. If he do, the rich shall have more.^ i 

'H.ECTOB, passes. 

Pan, That's Hector, that, that, look you, 
that; there 's a fellow! — Go thy way, Hector! 
— ^There 's a brave man, niece. — O brave Hec- 
tor! — Look how he looks! there's a counten- 
ance ! is 't not a brave man ! 

Ores. O, a brave man! aao 

Pa7i. Is 'a not? it does a man's heart good: 
— look you what hacks ^ are on his helmet! 
look you yonder, do you see? look you there: 
there's no jesting; there's laying on, take't 
off who will, as they say: there be hacks! 

Ores. Be those with swords? 

Pan. Swords! anything, he cares not; an 
the devil come to him, it's all one: by God's 
lid, it does one's heart good. — Yonder comes 
Paris, yonder comes Paris: 230 

"Paris passes, 
look ye yonder, niece; is't not a gallant man 

* Hacks, marks of blows, dints. 
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too, is 't not? — Why, this is brave now. — Who 
said he came hurt home to-day? he's not 
hurt : why, this will do Helen's heart good 
now, ha! — Would I could see Troilus now! — 
You shall see Troilus anon. 

; ^llELKSva panes. 

I Ores. Who's that? 

l Pan. That's Helenus: — I marvel where 
Troilus is: — that 's Helenus: — I think he went 
not forth to-day: — that's Helenus. 240 

Ores. Can Helenus fight, uncle? 
Pan. Helenus! no; — ^yes, he'll fight indif- 
ferent welL — I marvel where Troilus is. — 
Hark ! do you not hear the people cry 
"Troilus"? — Helenus is a priest.] 

Cfres. What sneaking fellow comes yonder? 

Tkoilvs passes. 

Pan. Where? yonder? that's Deiphobus: 

— t is Troilus I there 's a man, niece ! — 

Hem! — Brave Troilus! the prince of chivalry! 

Ores. Peace, for shame, peace! 250 

Pan. Mark him; note him: — O brave 

Troilus! — look well upon him, niece: look you 

how his sword is bloodied, and his helm more 

hacked than Hector's; and how he looks, and 

J how he goes! — O admirable youth! [|he ne'er 

J saw three-and-twenty. — Go thy way, Troilus, 

\ go thy way ! ] — Had I a sister were a grace, or a 

daughter a goddess, he should take his choice. 

O admirable man! Paris? — Paris is dirt to 

him; and, I warrant, Helen, to change, would 

give an eye to boot. 260 

Ores. Here comes more. 

Forces pass. 

Pan. Asses, fools, dolts! chaff and bran, 
chaff and bran! porridge after meat! — I could 
live and die i' the eyes of Troilus. — Ne'er look, 
ne'er look; the eagles are gone: crows and 
daws, crows and daws! — I had rather be such 
a man as Troilus than Agamemnon and all 
Greece. 

Ores, There is among the Greeks Achilles, 
— a better man than Troilus. 

Pan. Achilles! a drayman, a porter, a very 
camel. 271 

Ores. Well, well. 

Pan. Well, well! — ^Why, have you any dis- 



cretion?* have you any eyes? do you know 
what a man is? Is not birth, beauty, good 
shape, discourse, .manhood, learning, gentle- 
ness, virtue, youth, liberality, and such like, 
the spice and salt that season a man? 

Ores. Ay, a minced man: [and then to be 
baked with no date in the pie, — for then the 
man's date 's out ] 28i 

Pan. You are such a woman! fone knows 
not at what ward you lie. 

Ores. Upon my back, to defend my belly; 
upon my wit, to defend my wiles; upon my 
secrecy, to defend mine honesty; my mask, to 
defend my beauty; and you, to defend all 
these: and at all these wards I lie, at a thou- 
sand watches. 

Pan. Say one of your watches. 290 

Ores. Nay, I'll watch you for that; and 
that's one of the chief est of them too: if I!^ 
cannot ward what I would not have hit, I^ 
can watch you for telling how I took the> 
blow; unless it swell past hiding, and then^ 
it 's past watching. < 

Pan. You are such another! ] ( 

Enter Troilus' Boy. 

Ben/. Sir, my lord would instantly speak 
with you. 

Pan. Where? 

Boy. At your own house; there he unarms 
him. 800 

Pan. Good boy, tell him I come. \Exit Boy."] 
I doubt he be hurt — Fare ye weD, good 
niece. 

Ores. Adieu, uncle. 

Pan. I '11 be with you, niece, by and by. 

Ores. To bring, uncle? 

Pan. Ay, a token from Troilus. 

Ores. [|By the same token — you are a bawd.] 
[Eani Pandarus. 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love's full sac- 
rifice. 
He offers in another's enterprise: 
But more in Troilus thousand-fold I see sio 
Than in the glass of Pandar's praise may be; 
Yet hold I off. Women are angels, wooing: 
Things won are done; joy's soul lies in the 
doing: 

1 Discretion, i.e. in ItB literal sense (diteemoy, "power 
of seeing." 
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That she belov'd knows naught that knows 
not this, — fti4 

Men prize the thing ungain'd more than it is: 
That she was never yet that ever knew 
Love got so sweet as when desire did sue: 
Therefore this maxim out of love I teach, — 
Achievement is command; ungain'd, beseech: 
Then, though my heart's content firm love 
doth bear, sao 

Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 



ScBNE III. Agamemnon^s teni in the 
Grecian camp. 

Flourish of trumpets, Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Ultbses, Menelaus, and others discovered, 

Agam, Princes, 
What grief hath set the jaundice on your 

cheeks? 
The ample proposition^ that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below 
^ Fails in the promised largeness: f checks and 
] disasters 

^ Grow in the veins of actions highest rear'd; 
;; As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, 
' Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of growth.] 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, lo 

That we come short of our suppose so far. 
That, after seven years' siege, yet Troy walls 

stand; 
^[[Sith every action that hath gone before, 
( Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
^ Bias and thwart, not answering the aim, 
; And that unbodied figure of the thought 
;.That gave't surmised shape.] Why, then, 

f you princes,] 
Do you with cheeks abash'd behold our 

works, 
And call them shames, which are, indeed, 

naught else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove 20 
To find persistive constancy in men? 
j[[The fineness of which metal is not found 
J In fortune's love; for then the bold and coward, 
;.The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
^The hard and soft, seem all affin'd and kin: 

1 PropotUum^mhtX hope wU before Itself to achieve. 



But, in the wind and tempest of her frown, ^ 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, • 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And w^iat hath mass or matter, by itself 
Ides rich in virtue and unmingled.' ] so 

Nest, With due observance of thy godlike 

seat. 
Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall apply 
Thy latest words. In the reproof* of chanoe 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea being 

smooth. 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk ! 
But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid moun- 
tains cut, 40 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus' horse: where 's then the saucy 

boat. 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivall'd greatness? either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toast for Neptune. Even so 
Doth valour's show and valour's worth divide 
In storms of fortune: Qfor in her ray and;^ 

brightness $ 

The herd hath more annoyance by the breeae^^' 
Than by the tiger; but when the splitting wind [ 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, so/ 
And flies fled undar shade, why, then the thing; 

of courage, \ } 

As rous'd with rage, with rage doth sympathize, ; 
And with an accent tun'd in self-same key ■; 
Betorts to chiding fortune.] ; 

Ulyss. Agamemnon,— 

Thou great commander, nerve and bone of 

Greece, 
Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit. 
In whom the tempers and the minds of all 
Should be shut up,-^hear what Ulysses speaka 
[3 Besides the applause and approbation \ 

The which — [to Agamemnon] most mighty for 

thy place and sway, — 00' 

[To Nestor"] And thou most reverend for thy ; 

stretch'd-out life— ^ 

I give to both your speeches, — ^which were such ; 

s UnmingUd, pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 

• Reproof; an obvious quibble is intended. 

* Breue, the gad-fly. 
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' As Agamemnon and the hand of Greece «3 
Should hold up high in brass; and such again 

' As venerable Nestor, hatch'd in silver, 

/Should with a bond of air — strong as the 

• axletree 

\ On which heaven rides— knit all the Greekish 

] ears 

jTo his ezperienc'd tongue, — yet let it please 

\ both, 

', Though great and wise, to hear Ulysses speak.] 

\ Agam, Speak, Prince of Ithaca; Q and be 't of 
less expect* 70 

That matter needless, of importless burden, 
Divide thy lips, than we are confident. 
When rank Thersites opes his mastic jaws, 

>We shall hear music, wit, and oracle.] 

UlysB, Troy, yet upon his basis, had been 
down, 
And the great Hector's sword had lacked a 

master. 
But for these instances.^ 
The specialty of rule hath been neglected: 
And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow fac- 
tions. 80 

![|When that the general is not like the hive, 

/To whom the foragers shall all repair, 

'^What honey is expected? Degrees being 

/ vizarded, 

$Th' unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask.] 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 

centre. 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
[| Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

^Office, and custom, in all line of order: ] 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthron'd and spher'd oo 
Amidst the other; whose med'cinable eye 
Corrects the ill asp^ts of planets evil, 
[And posts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check, to good and bad: but when the 

planets. 
In evil mixture,' to disorder wander, 
What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny. 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth. 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, 
' horrors, 

1 £rpee<= expectation. 

* /vutoneu. cauaes, reasonsw 

* In evU mixture^ perhaps an astrological term. 



Divert and crack, rend and deracinate^ > 

The unity and married calm of states lOO ; 

Quite from their fixture I ] O, when degree is . 

shak'd, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
Then enterprise is sick! How could com- 
munities, 
[Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, j 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores,] S 
The primogenity and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 
But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string. 
And, hark, what discord follows! [each thing; 
meets iio^ 

In mere^ oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 
Strength should be lord of imbecility. 
And the rude son should strike his father 
dead:] i 

Force should be right; or rather, right and 

wrong — 
Between whose endless jar justice resides — 
Should lose their names, and so should justice 

too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power. 
Power into will, will into appetite; 120 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must mske perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. [ Great Agamemnon, > 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking. 
And this neglectionr of degree it is. 
That by a pace goes backward, with a pur- 
pose 
It hath to climb.] The general's diadain'd: 
By him one step below; he, by the next; iso 
That next, by him beneath: so every step, 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless^ emulation: 
And 'tis this fever that keeps Troy on foot, 
Not her own sinewa [To end a tale of length," 
Troy in our weakness stands, not in her' 
strength.] \ < 



* Deracinate = uproot ^ Mere, absolute. 

* Bloodtett, because malignant and sluggish. 
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Nest. Most wisely hath Ulysses here dis- 
cover'd 
The fever whereof all our power is sick. 
Agam, The nature of the sickness found, 
Ulysses, liO 

What is the remedy? 

Uli/ss. The great Achilles, — whom opinion 
crowns 



The sinew and the forehand of our host, — 
Having his ear full of his airy fame. 
Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 
Lies mocking our designs ; with him, Patroclas, 
Upon a lazy bed, the livelong day 
Breaks scurril jests; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action — 
Which, slanderer, he imitation calls — lao 




UI9U. Sometime, great Agamemnon.— < Act L S. IBl.) 



He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topless^ deputation he puts on; 152 

[[ And, like a strutting player, — whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
Twixt his stretched footing and the scaffold- 
age,— 
Such to-be-pitied and o'er-wrested seeming ] 
He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, 
\ T is like a chime a-mending; fwith terms un- 
c squared, 

^ Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon 
I dropped, 160 

' Would seem hyperbolea At this fusty stuff ] 

I Toplen, x.e. which nothing overtops. 
264 



The large Achilles, on his pressed bed lolling. 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause; 
Cries, " Excellent ! 't is Agamemnon just. 
Now play me Nestor; hem, and stroke thy 

beard, 
[[ As he being drest to some oration." { 

That 's done; — as near as the extremest ends ^^ 
Of parallels; as like as Yulcan and his wife: ^ 
Yet good Achilles still cries, " Excellent ! < 
T is Nestor right. Now play him me, Patroclus, \ 
Arming to answer in a night-alarm," ] 171 \ 
And then, forsooth, the faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth ; [to cough and spit, 
And, with a palsy-fumbling on his gorget,' 

* Qorgei, piece of armour protecting the throat; d gorge. 
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Shake in and out the rivet : 2 — &nd at this sport 
Sir Valour dies; cries, "O, enough, Fatroclus; 
Or give me ribs of steel ! I shall split all * 
In pleasure of my spleen." And in this fashion. 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
d Severals and genersJs of grace exact, lao 
z Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
> Excitements to the field, or speech for truce,] 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. 

iVes^. And in the imitation of these twain — 
Who, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice — many are infect. 
Ajax is grown self-will'd; and bears his head 
In such a rein, in full as proud a pace 189 
As broad Achilles; keeps his tent like him; 
Makes factious feasts; rails on our state of war. 
Bold as an oracle; and sets Thersites — 
A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint,^ 
To match us in comparisons with dirt, 
.'[To weaken and discredit our exposure,^ 
'How rank soever rounded-in with danger.] 
Ultfss. They tax our policy, and call it cow- 
ardice; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war; 
Forestall prescience, aiid esteem no act 199 
?But that of hand: [the still and mental parts, 
' That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
!Wlien fitness calls them on; and know, by 
' measure 

' Of their observant toil, the enemies' weight, — 
Why, this hath not a finger's dignity: 
They call this bed-work, mappery,^ closet- 
war;] 
So that the ram that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of his poise. 
They place before his hand that made the 

engine. 
Or those, that with the fineness of their souls 
By reason guide his execution. 210 

yeit. Let this be granted, and Achilles' horse 
Makes many Thetis' sons. [A tucket. 

Agam, What trumpet? look, Menelaus. 
Men, From Troy. 

Enter -^neas. 
Agam. What would you 'fore our tent? 

1 Like a flunks as fast as a mint coins money. 

' Expomre^ defenceless condition. 

' Mappery, i.e. mere theory, bookish scheming. 



jEne. Is this great Agamemnon's tent, I pray 

you? 
Agam. Even this. 

^^6. May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair message to his kingly eai's? 

Agam. With surety stronger than Achilles' 

arm 220 

'Fore all the Greekish heads, which with one 

voice 

Call Agamemnon head and general 

uSne. Fair leave and laige security. [ How '^ 

may \ 

A stranger to those most imperial looks ^ 

EInow them from eyes of other mortals? ^^ 

Agam. Howl^ 

JEne. Ay; ' 

1 ask, that I might waken reverence, ^ 

And bid the cheek be ready with a blush i 

Modest as morning when she coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus: 28O ' 

Which is that god in office, guiding men? ^ 

Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? < 

Agam. This Trojan scorns us; or the men^ 

of Troy \ 

Are ceremonious courtiers. ^ 

jEne. Courtiers as free, as debonair, un-^ 

arm'd, I 

As bending angels; that 's their fame in peace : ] 

But when they would seem soldiers, they have ; 

Gk>od arms, strong joints, true swords; and,^ 
Jove's accord, 288^ 

Nothing so full of heart. But peace, .^Bneas, \ 
Peace, Trojan; lay thy finger on thy lips! 
The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the prais'd himself bring the praise^ 

forth: 
But what the repining enemy commends, 
That breath fame blows; that praise, sole^ 
pure, transcends. 
Agam^ Sir, you of Troy, call you yourself^ 

^neas? 
^iie. Ay, Greek, that is my name.] 
Agam. What's your affair, I pray you? 
^ne. Sir, pardon; 'tis for Agamemnon's 

ears. 
Agam. He hears naught privately that 

comes from Troy. 
^716. Nor I from Troy come not to whis- 
per him: 250 
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I bring a trumpet to awake his ear; 251 

To set his sense on the attentive bent, 
And then to speak. 

Agam. Speak frankly as the wind; 

It is not Agamemnon's sleeping hour: 
That thou shalt know, Trojan, he is awake, 
He tells thee so himself. 

JSne. Trumpet, blow loud, 

Send thy brass voice through all these lazy 
tents; 257 

And every Greel^ of mettle, let him know, 
What Troy means fairly shall be spoke aloud. 
[Trumpet goujicU, 
We have, great Agamemnon, here in Troy 
A prince call'd Hector, — Priam is his father, — 
Who in this dull and long-continu'd truce 

) Is rusty grown: [| he bade me take a trumpet, 

;!And to this purpose speak. Kings, princes, 

J lordsl] 

If there be one among the fair'st of Greece 
That holds his honour higher than his ease; 

^[That seeks his praise more than he fears his 

I peril; 

^That knows his valour, and knows not his 
fear; ] 263 

That loves his mistress more than in confession. 
With truant vows to her own lips he loves. 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers, — to him this challenge. 
Hector, in view of Trojans and of Greeks, 
Shall make it good, or do his best to do it. 
He hath a lady, wiser, fairer, truer, 
Than ever Greek did compass in his arms; 
And will to-morrow with his triunpet call 
Midway between your tents and walls of Troy, 
To rouse a Grecian that is true in love: 
If any come. Hector shall honour him; 280 
If none, he '11 say in Troy when he retires, 
The Grecian dames are sunburnt, and not worth 
The splinter of a lance. [[ Even so much. ] 
Agam, This shall be told our lovers. Lord 
^neas; 
If none of them have soul in such a kind, 

I We left them all at home : [but we are soldiers; 

(And may that soldier a mere recreant prove, 

(That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

\U then one is, or hath, or means to be, 289 

?That one meets Hector; if none else, I am he. 

; Nest. Tell him of Nestor, one that was a man 

. When Hector's grandsire suck'd : he is old now; 
266 



But if there be not in our Grecian host 2»' 
One noble man that hath one spark of lire. 
To answer for his love, tell him from me, — ) 
I 'U hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, \ 
And in my vantbrace put this withered brainm; ; 
And, meeting him, will tell him that my lady ; 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste '' 
As may be in the world: his youth* in flood, 
I '11 prove this truth with my three dropa of.' 
blood. 301 '> 

JEne. Now heavens forbid such scarcity off 
youth! j 

Ulys$, Amen. > 

Agam. Fair Lord .^Eneas, let me touch your > 
hand;] \ 

To our pavilion shall I lead you, air. 
Achilles shall have word of this intent; 
So shall each lord of Greece, from tent to tent: 
Yourself shall feast with us before you go^ 
And find the welcome of a noble foe. 

[Exeunt all except Ulyuet and Ne^or, 
Ulyu. Nestor, — sio 

Nest. What says Ulysses? 
Ulyss. I have a young conception in my brain ; 
Be you my time to bring it to some shape. 
Ne$t. What is 't? 
Ulyss. This 'tis: — 
Blunt wedges rive hard knots : the seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles must or now be cropp'd, 
Or, shedding, breed a nursery of Like evil. 
To overbulk* us aU. 
Xe^t. Well, and how? ssa 

Cfyss. This challenge that the gallant Hec- 
tor sends. 
However it is spread in general name, 
Belates in purpose only to Achilles. 

Nest. The purpose is perspicuous [even as; 
substance, ^ 

Whose groBsness little characters sum up: / 
And, in the publication,] make no strain,' J 
But that Achilles, were his brain as barren 
As banks of Libya, — though, Apollo knows, 
Tis dry enough, — will, with great speed of 

judgment, 
Ay, with celerity, find Hector's purpose 330 
Pointing on him. 

I Hit youthf i.0. though his yoath'Sw 

s OoerbnUc sOTortower. 

* Make no ttrain, le. do not doubt that. 
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Uli/ss. And wake him to the answer, think 

you ? 332 

NesL Yes 't is most meet: who may you else 
oppose, 
That can from Hector bring his honour off, 
If not Achilles? Though 'the a sportful combat, 
Yet in the trial much opinion dwells; 



f For here the Trojans taste our dear'st repute 
With their fin'st palate: and trust to me, 

Ulysses, 
Our imputation shall be oddly ^ pois'd 
In this wild action; for the success, 340 

Although particular, shall give a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the general; 




Xeat. But if there be not in our Grecian host 
One noble man that hath one spark of fire, &c— (Act i. 8. 299-801.) 



And in sach indexes, although small pricks 

To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
/The baby figure of the giant mass 
^^Of things to come at large. It is suppos'd, 
J He that meets Hector issues from our choice: 
f And choice, being mutual act of all our souls, 
^ Makes merit her election; and doth boil, 
(Aa 'twere from forth us all, a man distill'd 
J Out of our virtues; who miscarrying, 851 

J What heart receives from hence the conquer- 
; ing part. 

To steel a strong opinion to themselves? 

^^ch entertained, limbs are his instruments, 

I Oddly, i.e. not evenly. 



In no less working than are swords and bows } 
Directive by the limbs.] < 

Ulyss, Give pardon to my speech; — 
fTherefore'tis meet Achilles meet not Hector. ? 
Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, ) 
And think, perchance, that they will sell; if; 

not, 300; 

The lustre of the better yet to show, ; 

Shall show the better.] Do not, [|then,]< 

consent 
That ever Hector and Achilles meet; 
For both our honour and our shame in this 
Are dogged with two strange followers. 
Nest. 1 see them not with my old eyes: what 

are they? 
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Ulyu, What glory our Achilles shares from 
Hector, 
Were he not proud, we all should share with 

him: 
But he already is too insolent; 
And we were better parch in Afric sun 870 
Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes, 
Should he scape Hector fair: if he were foiFd, 
Why, then we did our main opinion^ crush 
In taint of our best man. No^ make a lottery; 
And, by device, let blockish Ajax draw 
The sort* to fight with Hector: 'mong our- 
selves 
Give him allowance as the worthier man; 
For that will physic the great Myrmidon 



Who broils in loud applause, and make him fall 
His crest that prouder than blue Iris bends. 
If the dull bndnless Ajax come safe ofi^ ssi 
We 11 dress him up in voices: if he fail. 
Yet go we under our opinion still 
That we have better men. [| But, hit or nuas, \ 
Our project's life this shape of sense^assumes^— ' 
Ajax employed plucks down Achilles' plumes.)] 

Negt, Ulysses, 
Now I begin to relish thy advice; 
And I will give a taste of it forthwith 
To Agamemnon: go we to him stndght. S90 
Two curs shall tame each other: pride alone 
Must tarre^ the mastifb on, as 'twere their 
bone. [ExeunL 



ACT IL 



ScBNB I. A part of the Qrecian camp. 

Enter Ajax and Thersitbs. 

Ajax, Thersites, — 

f Ther. [Taking no notice of Ajax] Aga- 
^memnon,— how if he had boils, — full, all over, 
^generally? — 

Ajax, Thersites, — 

Ther. And those boils did run? — Say so, — 
^did not the general run then? were not that 
jabotchy core? — 

Ajax,2 Dog,— 

[ Ther. Then would come some matter from 
^him; I see none now. lo 

Ajax. Thou bitch- wolf s son,] canst thou 
not hear? Feel, then. [Beating him. 

Ther. The pkgue of Greece upon thee, 
thou mongrel beef-witted lord! 

Ajax. Speak, then, thou vinewedst* leaven, 
speak: I will beat thee into handsomeness. 

Thsr. I shall sooner rail thee into wit and 
holiness: but, I think, thy horse will sooner 
con an oration than thou learn a prayer with- 
out book. Thou canst strike, canst thou? a 
red murrain o* thy jade's tricksl 21 

Ajax. Toadstool, learn me the proclamation. 

Ther. Dost thou think I have no sense, 
thou strik'st me thus? 

» Opinion, reputation. * Sort, lot • Tarre^wbt 

* Vinswedtt^movi\die»t 
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Ajax. The proclamation! 

Ther, Thou art proclaimed a fool, I think. 

Ajax. Do not, porpentine,^ do not: fmy fin-' 
gers itch. ss 

Ther, 1 would thou didst itch from head 
to foot, and I had the scratching of thee; I! 
would make thee the loathsom'st scab in 
Greece. When thou art forth in the incur- 
sions, thou strik'st as slow as another. 

Ajax, 1 say, the proclamation!*] 

Ther, Thou grumblest and railest every 
hour on Achilles; and thou art as full of envy 
at his greatness as Cerberus is at Proserpina's 
beauty, ay, that thou bark'st at Imn. 

Aja.v, Mistress Theraites! 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. 40 

Ajax. Cobloaf! 

Ther. He would pun thee into shivers with 
his fist, as a sailor breaks a biscuit. 

^Ajajc. You whoreson cur! [Beating him. 

Ther. Do, do.] 

Ajax, Thou stool for a witch! 

Ther. Ay, do, do; thou sodden-witted lord! 
thou hast no more brain than I have in mine 
elbows ; [an assinego^ may tutor thee:] thou 
scurvy - valiant ass! thou art here but to 
thrash Trojans; and thou art bought and 

ft Porpentine, i.e. porcupine. 

« The proclamation I ^ go and find out what the procla- 
mation ia. T Attinego, Portug^eae word=asa 
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sold^ among those of any wit, like a barbarian 
^ slave, d If thou use to beat me, I will begin 
at thy heel, and tell what thou art by inches, 
thou thing of no bowels, thoui] 

Ajax. You dog! 

Ther. You scurvy lord! 

Ajax. You cur! [Beating him. 

Ther, Mars his idiot! dp, rudeness; do, 
camel; do, do. 59 



ErUer Achilles and Patroclus. 

AchU. Why, how now, Ajax! wherefore do 
you thus?— How now, Thersites! what's the 
matter, man? 

Ther, You see him there, do you? 

AckU, Ay; what's the matter? 

Ther, Nay, look upon him. 

AchiZ, So I do: what's the matter? 







Aiax. You cur I-(Act ii. 1. 57.) 



Ther, Nay, but regard him well. 

Achil, Well! why, I do so. 

Ther, But yet you look not well upon him; 
for, whosoever you take him to be, he is Ajax, 

AchU, I know that, fool. 71 

Ther, Ay, but that fool knows not himself. 

Ajax. Therefore I beat thee. 

Ther. Lo, lo, lo, what modicums of wit he 
utters! his evasions have ears thus long. I 
have bobbed* his brain more than he has beat 
my bones: I will buy nine sparrows for a 
penny, and his pia mater is not worth the 
ninth part of a sparrow. This lord, Achilles, 
Ajax, — [| who wears his wit in his belly, and 
his guts in his head,—] I 'U tell you what I say 
of him. 81 

1 Bought and sold, i.e. fooled; a prorerbial phrase. 
« Bof>b€d, thumped. 



AchU, What? 82 

Ther. I say, this Ajax — 
[Ajax offers to beat him, AchUles interposes, 

AchU. Nay, good Ajax. 

Ther, Has not so much wit — 

AchU, Nay, I must hold you. 

Ther, As will stop the eye of Helen's needle, 
for whom he comes to fight. 

AchU. Peace, fool! 

Ther, I would have peace and quietness, 
but the fool will not: he there; that he; look 
you there. 

Ajax. O thou damn'd cur! I shall — 

Achil. Will you set your wit to^ a fool's? 

Ther, No, I warrant you; for a fool's will 
shame it. 

* Set your teit to ^ match your wit against 
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Patr. Good words, Thersites. 

AdiU. What 's the quarrel ? 

Ajax, I bade the vile owl go learn me the 
tenour of the proclamation, and he rails upon 
me. 

Ther. I serve thee not. loi 

Ajcuff. Well, go to, go to. 

Ther. I serve here voluntary. 

AchU. Your last service was sufferance, 'twas 
not voluntary, — no man is beaten voluntary: 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impress. 

Ther, E'en so; a great deal of your wit too 
lies in your sinews, or else there be liars. 
Hector shall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains: 'a were as good 
crack a fusty nut with no kernel. 

Achil. What, with me too, Thersites? 

Ther, There's Ulysses and old Nestor — whose 
wit was mouldy ere your grandsires had nails 
on their toes — yoke you like draught-oxen, 
and make you plough up the wars. 

Achil, What, what? 

Titer, Yes, good sooth: to Achilles! to 
Ajax, to! ISO 

Ajax, I shall cut out your tongue. 

Ther, T is no matter; I shall speak as much 
as thou afterwards. 

Patr, No more words, Thersites; peace! 

Ther, I will hold my peace when Achilles' 
brach^ bids me, shall I? 

Achil, There 's for you, Patroclus. 

Ther. I will see you hang'd, like clotpoles,' 
ere I come any more to your tents: I will 
keep whei-e there is wit stirring, and leave 
the faction of fools. \Exit, 

Patr. A good riddance. 132 

AchU. Marry, this, sir, is proclaimed through 
all our host: — 
That Hector, by the fifth hour of the sun, 
Will, with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and TVoy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms 
That hath a stomach ; and such a one that dare 
Maintain — I know not what; 'tis trash. Fare- 
well. 

Ajax, Farewell. Who shall answer him? 

AchU. I know not, — 'tis put to lottery; 
otherwise 140 

1 £racAs hound. < Cloepoltfcs blockheads. 
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He knew his man. 

[Exeunt AchUles and Patrodui, 

Ajax, O, meaning you. — I will go learn more 

of it. \ExiX. 

Scene II. Troy, A roam in Priam^s palace. 

EMer Priah, Hector, Tboilus, Paris, and 
Helbnus. 

PrL After so many hours, lives, speeches 

spent, 
Thusonce again says NestorfromtheGreeks:— 
" Deliver Helen, and all damage else — 
As honour, loss of time, travail, expense, 
Wounds, friends, and what else dear that is 

consum'd 
In hot digestion of this cormorant war — 
Shall be struck off: " — Hector, what say you 

to't? 
Hect. Though no man lesser fears the Greeks 

than I 
As far as toucheth my particular, 
Yet, dread Priam, 10 

There is no lady of more softer bowels, 
More spongy to suck in the sense of fear, 
More ready to cry out "Who knows what 

follows?" 
Than Hector is: the wound of peace is surety, 
Surety secure; but modest doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wise, the tent^ that searches 
To the bottom of the worst Let Helen go: 
Since the first sword was drawn about this 

question. 
Every tithe soul, 'mongst many thousand 

dismes,* i» 

Hath been as dear as Helen,— I mean, of ours: 
If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 
To guard a thing not ours nor worth to us, 
Had it our name, the value of one ten, — 
What merit 's in that reason which denies 
The yielding of her up? 

Tro. Fie, fie, my brother! 

Weigh you the worth and honour of a king, 
So great as our dread father, in a scale 
Of common ounces ? will you with counters sum 
The past-proportion of his infinite? 
And buckle in a waist most fathomless so 



s Tent, probing; metaphor from varetny. 
4 Dismet, tenths (of the army). 
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With spans and inches so diminutive 31 

As fears and reasons? fie, for godly shame 1 
t Eel. No marvel, though you bite so sharp 

at reaBons, 
You are so empty of them. Should not our 

father 
Bear the great sway of his afbirs with reasons, 
Because your speech hath none that tells himso ? 
Tto, You are for^ dreams and slumbers, 

brother priest; 
You fur your gloves with reason. Here are 

your reasons: 
You know an enemy intends you harm; 
You know a sword employed is perilous, 40 
And reason flies the object of all harm: 
Who marvels, then, when Helenus beholds 
A Grecian and his sword, if he do set 
Tlie very wings of reason to his heels, 
^And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
(Or like a star disorb'd? Nay, if we talk of 
I reason, 

) Let's shut our gates, and sleep: manhood and 
j honour 

J Should have hare hearts, would they but fat 
[ their thoughts 

', With this cramm'd reason: reason and respect 

'/Make livers pale, and lustihood deject )] so 

Hect. Brother, she is not worth what she 

doth cost 
The holding. 
Tro. What is aught, but as 't is valued? 
Heat. But value dwells not in particular will ; 
It holds his estimate and dignity 
As well wherein 't is precious of itself 
As in the prizer: 't is mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god; 
J [And the will dotes, that is attributive 
^To what infectiously itself aflects, 
J Without some image of th' affected merit.] 60 
\ Tro. f I take to-day a wife, and my election 
J Is led on in the conduct of ^ my will; 
J My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
;Two traded pilots 'twixt the dangerous shores 
; Of will and judgment: how may I avoid, 
'Although my will distaste what it elected, 
■The wife I chose? there can be no evasion 
/To blench from this, and to stand firm by 
i honour: 

> /'or s the man for, or in favour of. 
^InthA wnduiU V^ under gn^danoe of. 



We turn not back the silks upon the merchant \ 
When we have soil'd them; nor the remainder > 

viands 70 > 

We do not throw in unrespective sieve ' 

Because we now are full.]| It was thought meet '/ 
Paris should do some vengeance on the Greeks: 
Your breath of full consent bellied his sails; 
The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a truce,' 
And did him service: he touched the ports 

desired; 
And, for an old aunt whom the Greeks held 

captive, 
He brought a Grecian queen, whose youth and 

freshness 
Wrinkles Apollo, and makes stale the morning. 
Why keep we her? the Grecians keep our aunt: 
Is she worth keeping? why, she is a pearl, 8I 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand 

ships, 
And tum'd crown'd kings to merchants. 
If you 'U avouch 't was wisdom Paris went, — 
As you must needs, for you all cried, "Go, go;" 
If you'll confess he brought home noble prize, — 
As you must needs, for you all clapp'd your 

hands, 
And cried, "Inestimable!" — why do you now 
The issue* of your proper wisdoms rate. 
And do a deed that fortune never did, — 90 
Beggar the estimation which you prized 
Richer than sea and land ? theft most base. 
That we have stoPn what we do fear to keep! 
f But, thieves, unworthy of a thing so stol'n, ^ 
That in their country did them that disgrace s 
We fear to warrant in our native place! ] \ 
Cos, [ Within] Cry, Trojans, cry! 
Pri. What noise, what shriek is this? 

[2Vo. Tis our mad sister ; I do know herj, 

voice. ] ] 

Cos, [ Within] Cry, Trojans! 
Hect. It is Cassandra. 100 

Enter Cassandra, raving. 

Cos, Cry, Trojans, cry! lend me ten thousand 

eyes, 
And I will fill them with prophetic tears. 
Meet, Peace, sister, peace! 
Cos. Virgins and boys, mid-age and wrinkled 

eld,^ 



* Took a truee, made peace. 

* Isiue^ result 
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Soft infancy, that nothing canst but cry, 105 
Add to my clamours! let us pay betimes 
A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 
Cry, Trojans, cry ! practise your eyes with tears 1 
Troy must not be, nor goodly Ilion stand; 




Co*. Crjr, Trojans, cry ! lend me ten thousand eyes, 
And I will fill them with propbeUc tean.-<Act U. 9. 101, 10&) 



Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us alL no 
Cry, Trojans, cry! a Helen and a woe! 
Cry, cry! Troy bums, or else let Helen go. 

[Exit, 
Hect, Now, youthful Troilus, do not these 
high strains 
Of divination in our sister work 
?Some touches of remorse? for is your blood 
? So madly hot, that no discourse of reason, 
272 



Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause. 
Can qualify the same? ^ 

Tro, Why, brother Hector, 

We may not think the justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it; 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds. 
Because Cassandra 's mad: her brain-sick rap- 
tures 122 
Cannot distaste^ the goodness of a quarrtrl 
Which hath our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. For my private part, 
I am no more touch'd than all Priam's aons: 
And Jove forbid there should be done amongst 

us 
Such things as might offend the weakest spleen 
To fight for and maintain! 

Par. Else might the world convince' of 
levity 130 

As well my undertakings as your counsels: 
But I attest the gods, your full consent 
Gave wings to my propension, and cut otf 
All fears attending on so dire a project 
d For what, alas, can these my single arms ? 
What propugnation^ is in one man's valour. 
To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite ? Yet, I protest,^ 
Were I alone to pass* the diflBculties, 
And had as ample power as I have will, i40 
Paris should ne'er retract what he hath ^one. 
Nor faint in the pursuit 

PrL Paris, you speak 

Like one besotted on your sweet delights: 
You have the honey still, but these the gall; 
d So to be valiant is no praise at all.^ 

Par. Sir, I propose not merely to myself 
The pleasures such a beauty brings with it ; 
But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wip'd off in honourable keeping her. 
What treason were it to the ransack'd* queen, 
Disgrace to your great worths, and shame to 
me, 151 

Now to deliver her possession* up 
On terms of base compulsion! Can it be 
That so degenerate a strain as this 
Should once set footing iny our generous bosoms? 



1 Distaste, make distasteful. * Convinee =oonrict. 

> Propugnation, means of defence. 

* To pass = to pass through, undergo; reading suq>ected. 

* Raiisack'd, abducted by force. 

< Her possession te. possesaioB of her. 
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There 's not the meanest spirit on our party 
Without a heart to dare, or sword to draw, 
When Helen is defended; nor none so noble 
Whose life were ill bestowed, or death unfam'd, 
'Where Helen is the subject: [|then, I say, 160 
Well may we fight for her, whom, we know well, 
/The world's large spaces cannot parallel.^ 
; Hect. Paris and Troilus, tyo^ h&y^ both said 

well; 
>And on the cause and question now in hand 
jHave gloz'd, — but superficially; not much 
( Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
I Unfit to hear moral philosophy: ^ 
The reasons you allege do more conduce 
To the hot passion of distemper'd blood 
Than to make up a free determination 170 
'Twixt right and wrong; for pleajsure and 

revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. Nature craves 
All dues be render'd to their owners: now. 
What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife is to the husband? If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection, 
/[ And that great minds, of partial indulgence 
'/To their benumbed wills, resist the same,3 
There is a law in each well-order'd nation 
To curb those raging appetites that are i8i 
Most disobedient and refractory. 
If Helen, then, be wife to Sparta's king, — 
As it is known she is, — these moral laws 
Of nature and of nations speak aloud 
To have her back returned : thus to persist 
In doing wrong extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. [Hector's 

opinion 
Is this, in way of truth: yet> ne'ertheless. 
My spritely brethren, I propend to you 190 
In resolution to keep Helen still; 
For 't is a cause that hath no mean dependance 
Upon our joint and several dignitiea] 

Tro, t Why, there you touch'd the life of our 
design : ] 
Were it not glory that we more affected 
Than the performance of our heaving spleens, 
I would not wish a drop of Trojan blood 
Spent more in her defence. But, worthy Hector, 
She is a theme of honour and renown; 199 
A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds; 
Whose present courage maybeatdownour foes, 

VOL. V. 



And fame in time to come can6nize us : 202 
For, I presume, brave Hector would not lose 
So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
As smiles upon the forehead of tJiis action, 
For the wide world's revenue. ^ 

HecL I am yours. 

You valiant offspring of great Priamus. — 
I have a roisting^ challenge sent amongst 
The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks 
Will strike amazement to their drowsy spirits: 
I was adv^rtis'd^ their great general slept, 
Whilst emulation^ in the army crept: 212 

This, I presume, will wake him. [Exeunt. 

ScBNE ni. The Orecian camp. Before 
AchtlM tent. 

Enter Thersites. 

Ther, How now, Thersites! what, lost in 
the labyrinth of thy fury I Shall the elephant 
Ajaz carry it thus? he beats me, and I rail at 
him: O worthy satisfaction! would it were 
otherwise; that I could beat him, whilst he 
rail'd at me: 's foot, I '11 learn to conjure and 
raise devils, but I'll see some issue of my 
spiteful execrations Then there 's Achilles, — 
a rare enginer. If Troy be not taken till 
these two undermine it, the walls will stand 
till they fall of themselves [O thou great ^ 
thunder-darter of Olympus, forget that thou^ 
art Jove, the king of gods; and, Mercury, lose^ 
all the serpentine craft of thy caduceus; if ye J 
take not that little little less-than-little witj 
from them that they have! which short-arm'd I 
ignorance itself knows is so abundant scarce, \ 
it will not in circumvention deliver a fly from ^ 
a spider, without drawing their massy irons ^ 
and cutting the web. After this, the ven-) 
geance on the whole camp! or, rather, the; 
bone-ache! for that, methinks, is the curse ^ 
dependant on those that war for a placket^) 
I have said my prayers ; and devil envy say i 
Amen.] — What, ho! my lord Achilles! \ 

Enter Patroclus. 

Pair. Who's there? Thersites! Good Ther- 
sites, come in and rail. 20 

1 RScenue and revenue both occur in Shakespeare, 
s Moisting, blustering. * Advirtis'd, infonned. 

^ Bmulation=senry. s Placket, petticoat 
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Ther, If I could have remember'd a gilt 
counterfeit, thou wouldst not have slipped out 
of my contemplation: but it is no matter; 
thyself upon thyself ! The common curse of 
mankind, folly and ignorance, be thine in 
great revenue! heaven bless thee from a tutor, 
and discipline come not near thee! Let thy 



blood ^ be thy direction till thy death ! then 
if she that lays thee out says thou art a fair 
corse, I'll be sworn and sworn upon't she 
never shrouded any but lazars.^ Amen. — 
Where's Achilles? 

Patr. What, art thou devout? wast thou 
in prayer? 




Tlwr. Then teU me, Patrodoa, what '■ Achmet?-<Aci U. S. C. 48.) 



Ther. Ay; the heavens hear me! 40 

Enter Achilles. 

AchiL Who's there? 

Patr. Thersites, my lord. 

AchU. Where, where? — Art thou come? 
why, my cheese, my digestion,' why hast thou 
not serVd thyself in to my table so many 
meals ? Come, — what 's Agamemnon ? 

7%€r. Thy commander, Achilles.— Then tell 
me, Patroclus, what's Achilles? 

1 Thy blood =t\\y passions. 

* Lazars, lepers, or outcasts. 

* My digestion, i.e. my nfter-dinuer amusement. 
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then tell 



me, 

50 

then teU me, 



Patr. Thy lord, Thersites 
I pray thee, what's thyself? 

Ther. Thy knower, Patroclus 
Patroclus, what art thou? 

Patr. Thou mayst tell that know'st. 

Achil. O, tell, tell. 

Ther. I '11 decline the whole question. Aga- 
memnon commands Achilles; Achilles is mv 
lord; I am Patroclus' knower; and Patroclus 
is a fool. 

Pair. You rascal I 

Ther. Peace, fool I I have not done. » 

AchU. He is a privileg'd man.— Pkt)ceed, 
Thersites. 
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Ther. Agamemnon is a fool; Achilles is a 
fool; Thersites is a fool; and, as aforesaid, 
Patroclus is a fool. 

Achil, Derive this; come. 

Ther, Agamemnon is a fool to offer to com- 
mand Achilles; Achilles is a fool to be com- 
manded of Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool 
to serve such a fool; and Patroclus is a fool 
poeitive. 70 

Pair. Why am I a fool? 

Ther, Make that demand to the creator. 
It suffices me thou art. — Look you, who comes 
here? 

AdiU, Patroclus, I 'U speak with nobody. — 
Come in with me, Thersites. \ExiJt into tent. 

Ther. Here is such patchery,^ such juggling, 
>and such knavery! [|all the argument is a cuck- 
/old and a whore;^ a good quarrel to draw 
emulous factions and bleed to death upon. 
^^Now, the dry serpigo ^ on the subject! and 
< war and lechery confound all !] [^Exit into tent. 

Enter Agamemnon, Ultsses, Nestor, 
DiOMEDEs, and Ajax 

Agam. Where is Achilles? 
PcUr. Within his tent; but ill-dispos'd, my 
lord. 

Agam. Let it be known to him that we are 
here, 
it He ahent^ our messengers; and we lay by 
!Our appertainments, visiting of him: 
; Let him be told so; lest perchance he think 
', We dare not move the question of our place, 
f Or know not what we are.] 

Pair. I shall say so to him. [Exit. 

Ulyss. We saw him at the opening of his 
tent: 
He is not sick. 

Ajax. Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart: 

you may call it melancholy, if you will favour 

the man ; but, by my head, 't is pride : but why, 

why? let him show us the cause. — A word, 

my lord. [Takes Agamemnon aside. 

Nest. What moves Ajax thus to bay at him ? 

Ulyss. Achilles hath inveigled his fool from 

him. 100 

Nest. Who, Thersites? 

> Patehery, roguery ; generally |>aCeA=a fool. 

> Serpigo =tL kind of leprosy. 
* Shent, reylled, abused. 



Ulyss. He. 102 

Nest. Then will Ajax lack matter, if he have 
lost his argument. 

Ulyss. Noj you see, he is his argument that 
has his argument, — ^Achilles. 

Nest. All the better; their fraction is more 
our wish than their faction : but it was a strong 
composure* a fool could disunite. 

Ulyss. The amity that wisdom knits not> 
folly may easily untie. — Here comes Patro- 
clus. Ill 

Nest. No Achilles with him. 

Ulyss. The elephant hath joints, but none 
for courtesy : his legs are legs for necessity, 
not for flexure. 

Re-enter Patroclus. 

Patr. Achilles bids me say, he is much sorry. 
If anything more than your sport and pleasure 
Did move your greatness and this noble state* 
To call upon him; he hopes it is no other 
But for your health and your digestion sake, — 
An after-dinner's breath. 

Agam. Hear you, Patroclus: — 

We are too weU acquainted with these answers : 
But his evasion, wing'd thus swift with scorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions.^ 
[[Much attribute he hath; and much the reason 
Why we ascribe it to him: yet all his virtues, 
Not virtuously on his own part beheld, 
Do in our eyes begin to lose their gloss; 
Yea, like fair fruit in an unwholesome dish. 
Are like to rot untasted.3 Go and tell him. 
We come to speak with him; and you shall 
not sin, isi 

K you do say we think him over-proud 
And under-honest; [in self-assumption greater 
Than in the note of judgment; and worthier 

than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on. 
Disguise the holy strength of their command. 
And underwrite' in an observing kind 
His humorous predominance; yea, watch 
His pettish lunes,* his ebbs, his flows, as if 
The passage and whole carriage of this action 
Rode on his tide.] Go tell him this; and add, 

* Compontre =union, alliance. 

s State, noble attendants; abstract for concrete. 

* Apprehentunu, powers of nnderstanding. 

T (Tnderunrite^obej, mbtcribe to. ^Lunes, caprices. 
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That if he overhold his price ao much, 142 
'. WeUl none of him; [but let him, like an engine 
'; Not portable, lie under this report, — 
'^ Bring action hither, this cannot go to war: "2 
A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
• Before a sleeping giant: — tell him so. 

PcUr, I shall; and bring his answer presently. 
[Exit into tent. 

Again. In second voice we '11 not be satisfied; 

We come to speak with him. — Ulysses, enter 

you. {Exit Ulysses into tent. 

Ajax. What is he more than another? 

Agam. No more than what he thinks he is. 

Ajax. Is he so much? Do you not think 
he thinks himself a better man than I am? 

Agam. No. question. 

Aja^. Will you subscribe his thought, and 
say he is? 

Agam, No, noble Ajax; you are as strong, 
as valiant, as wise, no less noble, much more 
gentle, and altogether more tractable. leo 

Ajax. Why should a man be proud? How 
doth pride grow ? I know not what pride is. 

Agam, Your mind is the clearer, Ajax, and 
your virtues the fairer. He that is proud eats 
up himself; pride is his^ own glass, his own 
trumpet, his own chronicle; and whatever 
praises itself but in the deed, devours the 
deed in the praise. 

Ajax. I do hate a proud man, as I hate the 
engendering of toads. i70 

Ne$t. \AMe\ Yet he loves himself: is 't not 
strange? 

Re-enter Vvysses from tent. 

Ulyss. Achilles will not to the field to- 
morrow. 

Agam. What's his excuse? 

Uli/S8. He doth rely on none; 

But carries on the stream of his dispose, 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar and in self -admission.^ 

Agam. Why will he not, upon ourfair request, 
Untent his person, and share the air with us? 

Ulyss. Things small as nothing, for request's 
sake only, 
He makes important: possessed he is with 
greatness; 180 



1 His, its. 



3 Self-admusion, i.e. is Belf-utisfled. 
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And speaks not to himself, but with a pride 
That quarrels at self -breath: imagined worth 
Holds in his blood such swoln and hot dis- 
course, IS 
That 'twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages, 
And batters down himself: [what ^ould I> 

say? 
He is so plaguy proud, that thedeath-tokensof t 
Cry "No recovery." ] 

Agam^ Let Ajax go to him. — 

Dear lord, go you and greet him in his tent: 
Tis said he holds you well; and will be led, 
At your request, a little from himself. i9i 

Ulyss. Agamemnon, let it not be ao! 
We 'U consecrate the steps that Ajax makes 
When they go from Achilles: [shall the proud 

lord, 
That bastes his arrogance with his own seam,^' 
And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts, save such as doth revolve' 
And ruminate himself,^ — shall he be wor-' 

shipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 190 
No, this thrice- worthy and right- valiant Icffd 
Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquired; 
Nor, by my will, assubjugate his merit. 
As amply titled as Achilles is, 
By going to Achilles: 

[That were t' enlard his fat-already pride, 
And add more coals to Cancer when he bums ; 
With entertaining great Hyperion. ] 
This lord go to him! Jupiter forbid. 
And say in thunder, "Achilles go to him." 

Nest. [Aside] O, this is well; he rubs the 
vein of* him. 210 

Dio. [Aside] And how his silence drinks up 
this applause! 

Ajax. If I go to him, with my armed fist 
I '11 pash him o'er the face. 

Agam. O, no, you shall not go. 

Ajax. An a' be proud with me, I 'U pheeze 
his pride: 
Let me go to him. 

Ulyss. Not for the worth that hangs upon 
our quarrel. 

Ajax. A paltry, insolent fellow! 

Nest. [Aeide] How he describes himself! 

* Seam, grease. * Rvbs tke vein </= flatten, hamooxs. 
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Ajax. Can he not be sociable? 220 

VlyMs, [Aside] The raven chides blackness. 

Ajax, I 'U let his humours blood. 

Aganu {Aside] He will be the physician that 
should be the patient. 

Ajctx. An all men were o' my mind, — 

Ulyu. [Aside] Wit would be out of fashion. 
^ [ Ajax. A' should not bear it so, a' should eat 
^swords first: shall pride carry it? 
I Nest. [Aside] And 'twould, you *d carry half. 

Ulyss, [Aside] A' would have ten shares.^ 

Ajax, I will knead him; I'll make him 
supple. 

Nest. [Aside] He 's not yet through warm: 
force him with praises: pour in, pour in; his 
ambition is dry. 

Ulyss. [To Agam.] My lord, you feed too 
much on this dislike. 

Nest. Our noble general, do not do so. 

Dio. You must prepare to fight without 
Achilles. 

Ulyss. Why, 't is this naming of him does 
him hann. 
Here is a man — ^but 't is before his face; 240 
I will be silent 

Nest. Wherefore should you so? 

He is not emulous, as Achilles is. 

Ulyu. Elnow the whole world, he is as valiant. 

AJ€LX. A whoreson dog, that shall palter thus 
with usl Would he were a Trojan! 

Ne^. What a vice were it in Ajax now, — 

Ulyss. If he were proud, — 

Dio. Or covetous of praise, — 

Ulyss. Ay, or surly borne, — 

Dio, Or strange, or self -affected! 250 



Ulyss. Thank the heavens, lord, thou art of 

sweet composure;^ 251 

Praise him that gpt thee, she that gave thee 

suck: 
Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature 
Thrice-fam'd, beyond all erudition: 
But he that disciplin'd thy arms to fight, 
Let Mars divide eternity in twain, 
And give him half: [and, for thy vigour, letS 
Bull-bearing Milo his addition yield > 

To sinewy A jax.] I '11 not praise thy wisdom, S 
[Which, like a bourn, a pale, ashore, confines > 
Thy spacious and dilated parts : here 's Nes- > 
tor,— 261^ 

Instructed by the antiquary times, > 

He must, he is, he cannot but be wise: — 3 ^ 
But pardon, father Nestor, were your days 
As green as Ajax', and your brain so tempered, 
You should not have the eminence of him. 
But be as Ajax. 

Ajax. Shall I call you father? 

Nest. Ay, my good son. 

Dio. Be rurd by him. Lord Ajax. 

Ulyss. There is no tarrying here; the hart 
Achilles 200 

Keeps thicket. Please it our great general 
To caU together all his state of war; 
Fresh kings are come to Troy: to-morrow 
We must with all our main of power stand fast: 
And here 's a lord, — come knights from east 

to west. 
And cull their flower, Ajax shall cope the best 

Agam. 60 we to council Let Achilles sleep : 

Light boats sail swift, though greater hulks 

draw deep. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. 



/[ScENB I. Trtfy. A room in Priam'» palace, 

f 

\ Enter a Servant and Pandarus. 

( Pan. Friend, you,— pray you, a word: do 
jnot you follow the young Lord Paris? 
\ 8erv. Ay, sir, when he goes before me. 
\ Pan. You depend upon him, I mean? 
] Serv. Sir, I do depend upon the lord. 

> Composure^ diipoaiUon. 



Pan. You depend upon a uoble gentleman; 
I must needs praise him. 

Serv, The lord be praised! 

Pan. You know me, do you not? 

Serv. Faith, air, superficially. 10 

Pan. Friend, know me better; I am the 
Lord Pandarus. 

Serv. I hope I shall know your honour better. 

Pan. I do desire it 

Serv, You are in the state of grace. 
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Pan. Grace! not bo, friend; honour and 
lordship are my titles. [Music wUhirL] — ^What 
music is this? , 

Serv. I do but partly know, sir: it is music 
in parts. ao 

Par^ Know you the musicians? 

S&rv. Wholly, sir. 

Pan, Who play they tol 

Serv, To the hearers, sir. 

Pan. At whose pleasure, friend? 

Serv, At mine, sir, and theirs that love music 

Pan, Command, I mean, friend. 

Serv. Who shall I command, sir? 
I Pan. Friend, we understand not one another : 
/ 1 am too courtly, and thou art too cunning. At 

< whose request do these men play ? 81 
I Serv. That 's to *t,^ indeed, sir : marry, sir, 
(-at the request of Paris my lord, who's there 
^in person; with him, the mortal Venus, the 
/heart-blood of beauty, love's invisible soul, — 
j Pan. Who, my cousin Cressida? 

> Serv. No, sir, Helen: could you not find 
j;out that by her attributes? 
|J Pan. It should seem, fellow, that thou hast 
;; not seen the Lady Cressida. I come to speak 
^with Paris from the Prince Troilus: I will 
<make a complimental^ assault upon hint, for 

< my business seethes. 

^ Serv. Sodden business! there's a stewed' 
^phrase indeed! 

/ JSnter Paris and Helen, attended. 

I Pan. Fair be to you, my lord, and to all 
^this fair company! fair desires, in all fair 
^measure, fairly guide them! — especially to 
^you, fair queen! fair thoughts be your fair 
^pillow! 49 

^/ Helen. Dear lord, you are full of fair words. 
Li^Pan. You speak your fair pleasure, sweet 
/queen. — Fair prince, here is good broken 
/ music. 

/ Par, You have broke it, cousin: and, by my 
5 life, you shall make it whole again; you shall 
; piece it out with a piece of your performance. 
\ — Nell, he is full of harmony. 

Pan. Truly, lady, no. 

Helen. O, sir, — 

1 That '9 to 't» that 't to the point 
3 ComplifnerUalt courteoiu. 
> Stewed, fit for a stewB; a quibbling ezprewlon. 
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Pan. Eude, in sooth; in good sooth, veiy 
rude. fio 

Par. Well said, my lord! well, you say so^ 
in fits.* 

Pan. I have business to my lord, dear queen. 
— ^My lord, wiU you vouchsafe me a word? 

Hden. Nay, tJiis shall not hedge us out: 
we 'U hear you sing, certainly. ; 

Pan. Well, sweet queen, you are pleasant; 
with me. — But, marry, thus, my lord, — ^My 
dear lord, and most esteemed friend, jour 
brother Troilus, — to 

Hden. My lord Pandarus; honey -sweet 
lord, — 

Pan. Go to, sweet queen, go to: — commends ^ 
himself most affectionately to you, — 

Helen. You shall not bob* us out of our 
melody: if you do, our melancholy upon your 
head! 

Pan. Sweet queen, sweet queen; that's a 
sweet queen, i' faith, — 

Helen. And to make a sweet lady sad is a 
sour offence. so 

Pan. Nay, that shall not serve your turn; 
that shall it not, in truth, la. Nay, I caxe 
not for such words; no, no. And, my lord, '- 
he desires you, that if the king call for him' 
at supper, you will make his excuse. 

Hden. My Lord Pandarus, — / 

Pan. What says my sweet queen, — my very •' 
very sweet queen? t 

Par. What exploit's in hand? where amps!^ 
he to-night? 90; 

Helen. Nay, but, my lord, — ; 

Pan. What says my sweet queen? — My; 
cousin will fall out with you. You must not ; 
know where he sups. 

Par. I'll lay my Ufe, with my dispoeer, 
Cressida. , 

Pan. No, no, no such matter; you are wide:^ 
come, your disposer is sick. 

Par. Well, I '11 make excuse. 99 ! 

Pan. Ay, good my lord. Why should you 
say Cressida? no, your poor disposer's sick. 

Par. I spy. 

Pan. You spy! what do you spy? — Come,: 
give me an instrument. — ^Now, sweet queen. '', 

* Fit»t the divisionB of a song. 

» Bob, cheat 

« Tou are toide, ie. wide of the mark. 
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'. Hden, Why, this is kindly done. 105 

Pan, My niece is horribly in love with a 
] thing you have, sweet queen. 
/ HeUtL She shall have it, my lord, if it be 
f not my lord Paris. 

Pan. He! no, she'll none of him; they two 
are twain. ' 111 

'] Helen. Falling in, after falling out, may 
make them three. 

Pan. Come, come, I '11 hear no more of this; 
I 'U sing you a song now. 

Hden. Ay, ay, prithee now. By my troth, 
- sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead. 

> Pan. Ay, you may, you may. 

i Helen, Let thy song be love: this love will 
undo us alL O Cupid, Cupid, Cupid! 120 

PaTU Love! ay, that it shall, i' faith. 
Par. Ay, good now, love, love, nothing but 
love. 

PaTi. In good troth, it begins so. [Sings. 
Love, love, nothing but love, still more!^ 

Love, love, nothing but loTe, still more !^ 
^ For, O, love's bow 

\ Shoots buck and doe: 

The shaft confounds, 
Not that it wounds, 
But tickles still the sore. 
These lovers cry— Oh! oh! they die! 180 

Yet that which seems the wound to kill 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 
^ So dying love lives still: 

] Oh! oh! awhile, but ha! ha! ha! 

> Oh! oh! g^roans out for hat ha! hal 
-Heigh-ho! 

/ Hden. In love, i' faith, to the very tip of 
^the nose. 1S9 

? Par. He eats nothing but doves, love; and 
nhaX breeds hot blood, and hot blood begets 
^hot thoughts, and hot thoughts beget hot 
{deeds, and hot deeds is love. 
I Pan. Is this the generation' of love? hot 
(blood, hot thoughts, and hot deeds? Why, 
(they are vipers: is love a generation of vipers? 
( — Sweet lord, who 's a-field to-day? 
c Par. Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, Antenor, 
$and all the gallantry of Troy : I would fain 
;have arm'd to-day, but my Nell would not 
How chance' my brother Troilus 

151 



;have it so. 
$went not? 



1 StUl more = evermore, always. 

s Gensratimiy the way love is generated. 

s Bow chance « how comes it that. 



Helen. He hangs the lip at something:— you 
know all. Lord Pandarus. 15S 

Pan. Not I, honey-sweet queen. — I long 
to hear how they sped to-day. — You *11 remem- 
ber your brother's excuse? 
Par. To a hair. 
Pan. Farewell, sweet queen. 
Helen. Commend me to your niece. 159 

Pan. I will, sweet queen. [Exit. 

[A retreat sounded. 
Par. They're come from field: let us to 
Priam's hall, 
To greet the warriors. Sweet Helen, I must 

woo you 
To help unarm our Hector: his stubborn 

buckles. 
With these your white enchanting fingers 

touch'd, 
Shall more obey than to the edge of steel 
Or force of Greekish sinews; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings,— disarm great Hector. 
Hden. T will make us proud to be his ser- 
vant, Paris; 
Yea, what he shall receive of us in duty 
Gives us more palm in beauty than we have. 
Yea, overshines ourself. 
Par. Sweet) above thought I love thee. 

[Espeunt.^ 



m< 



ScBNE 11. The same. Pandarus* orchard. 

Enter Paitdarus and Troilus* Boy, meeting. 

Pan. How now! where 's thy master? at 
my cousin Cressida's? 

Bo^. No, sir; he stays for you to conduct 
him thither. 

Pan. O, here he comes. 

Enter Troilus. 

How now, how now! 

Tro. Sirrah, walk off. [Exit Boy. 

Pan. Have you seen my cousin? 8 

Tro. No, Pandarus: I stalk about her d(x>r. 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for waf tage. Q O, be thou my Charon, ^ 
And give me swift transportance to those fields ] 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds < 

Proposed for the deserver !] gentle Pandarus, ] 
From Cupid's shoulder pluck his painted wings. 
And fly with me to Cressid! 
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Pan. Walk here i* the orchard, I'll bring 
her straight [EppU. 

Tro, I am giddy; expectation whirls me 
round. 
Th' imaginary relish is so sweet so 

That it enchants my sense: what will it be, 
When that the watery palate tastes indeed 
Love's thrioe-repured^ nectar? death,' I fear me; 
Swooning destruction: or some joy too fine, 
Too subtle-potent, tun'd too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers: 
; [ I fear it much; and I do fear besides, 
'That I shall lose distinction in my joys; 
<As doth a battle, when they charge on heaps 
I The enemy flying.] so 

Re-enter Pakdarus. 

Pan, She 's making her ready, she '11 come 
straight : you must be witty now. She does so 
\ blush, [ and fetches her wind so short, as if she 
• wei^fray'd with a sprite:] I'll fetch her. It 
is the prettiest villain: she fetches her breath 
as short as a new-ta'en sparrow. [^ExU. 

Tro, Even such a passion doth embrace my 
bosom: 
My heart beats thicker than a feverous pulse; 
And all my powers do their bestowing' lose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encount'ring 
The eye of majesty. 41 

Re-enter Pandartts imth Cressida. 

Pan. Come, come, what need you blush? 

shame 's a baby. — Here she is now: swear the 

oaths now to her that you have sworn to me. 

— ^What, are you gone again? you must be 

watch'd ere you be made tame, must you? 

^Come your ways, come your ways; ^dkU. you 

J draw backward, we'll put you i' the fills.* — ] 

\ Why do you not speak to her? — [| Come, draw 

^this curtain, and let 's see your picture. Alas 

{the day, how loth you are to offend da^Uight ! 

/an 'twere dark, you'd close sooner. So, so; 

> rub on, and kiss the mistress. How now ! a 

>ki8s in fee-farm 1' build there, carpenter; the 

/air is sweet Nay, you shall fight your hearts 

jout ere I part youi The falcon as the tercel, 

\ for all the ducks i' the river: go to, go to. ] 66 

1 ii0pKred= purified. * Death, le. it will be death. 

> B€»to\oi}\g^ self-controL * Fills, shafts. 

< Fee-farm, metaphorically = in perpetuity. 
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Tro. You have bereft me of all words, lady. 

Pan. Words pay no debts, give her deeds: 
[ but she '11 bereave you o' the deeds too, if she > 
call your activity in question.] What, billing 
again ? Here 's — " In witness whereof the par- 
ties interchangeably" — Come in, oome in: I 'U 
go get a fire. [EjciL 

Ore*. WiU you walk in, my lord? 

Tro. O Cressida, how often have I wish'd 
me thus! 

Ores. Wish'd, my lord!— The gods grant— 
O my lord! 

Tro. What should they grant? what makes 
this pretty abruption? what too curious* dr^ 
espies my sweet lady in the fountain of our 
love? 

Ores. More dregs than water, if my fears 
have eyes. 

[ Tro. Fears make devils of cherubins; they; 
never see truly. 

Ores. Blind fear, that seeing reason leads, ; 
finds safer footing than blind reason stum-: 
bling without fear: to fear the worst oft cures 
the worst ] 

Tro. O, let my lady apprehend no fear: in 
all Cupid's pageant there is presented no 
monster. si 

Ores. Nor nothing monstrous neither? 

Tro. Nothing, but our undertakings; when 
we vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, 
tame tigers; thinking it harder for our mis- 
tress to devise imposition enough than for ua 
to undergo any difficulty imposed. This is the 
monstruosity in love, lady, — that the will is 
infinite, [and the execution confin'd; that the 
desire is boundless,] and the act a slave to 
limit 90 

Ores. They say, all lovers swear more per- 
formance than tiiey are able, and yet reserve 
an ability that they never perform; vowing 
more than the perfection of ten, and dischaig- 
ing less than the tenth part of one. They that 
have the voice of lions and the act of hares, 
are they not monsters? 

Tro. Are there such ? such are not we : praise 
us as we are tasted,^ allow us as we prove; [oar^ 
head shall go bare till merit crown it: no per-/ 
fection in reversion shall have a praise in pre-) 

• Curious, perhaps " caustng curiosity. " t TasUd s tested. 
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^aent: we will not name desert before his birth; 

^and, being bom, his addition shall be humble.^ 
Few words to fair faith: Troilus shall be such 
to Creasid as what envy can say worst shall be 
a mock for his truth, and what truth can 
speak truest not truer than Troilus. 
^Ores. Will you walk in, my lord? 



Re-enter PANDARn& 



\ 



Pan. What, blushing still? have you not! 
done talking yet? 109/ 

Ores. Well, uncle, what folly I commit, I; 
dedicate to you. ' 

Pan, I thank you for that : if my lord get 



BftP^**^^*"-^- ^^'"'"' 




Ptm, What, bliuhiDff still? have you not done talking 7et?-<Act iii. S. 106, 100.) 



^a boy of you, you *11 give him me. Be true to 
''my lord: if he flinch, chide me for it 
J Tro. You know now your hostages; your 
^^ uncle's word and my firm faitL 
i; Pan. Nay, I '11 give my word for her too: 
our kindred, though they be long ere they are 
^ wooed, they are constant being won: they are 
^burs, I can tell you; they '11 stick where they 
are thrown.] 120 

Ores. Boldness comes to me now, and brings 
me heart: — 
Prince Troilus, I have lov'd you night and day 
For many weary months. 

Tro. Why was my Cressid, then, so hard 
to win? 



Ores. Hard to seem won: but I was won, 

my lord, 
With the first glance that ever — pardon me — 
If I confess much, you will play the tyrant 
I love you now; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it: — in faith, I lie; 
My thoughts were like unbridled children, 

grown 180 

Too headstrong for their mother: — see, we 

fools! 
Why have I blabb'd? who shall be true to us 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves? — 
But, though I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not; 
And yet, good faith, I wish'd myself a man, 
Or that we women had men's privilege 
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Of speaking first. Sweet, bid me hold my tongiie ; 
For, in this rapture, I shall surely speak iss 
The thing I shall repent. See, see, your silence, 
Cunning in dumbness, from my weakness draws 
My veiy soul of counsel! — stop my mouth. 

Tro, And shall, albeit sweet music issues 
thence. 

[ Pan, Pretty, i' faith. ] [JTtMw htr. 

Ores, My lord, I do beseech you, pardon me; 
T was not my purpose thus to beg a kiss: 
I am asham'd;— O heavens I what have I done ? 
For this time will I take my leave, my lord. 
' ^Tro. Your leave, sweet Cressid! 

Pan. Leave! an you take leave till to-mor- 
row morning, — iso 
', Cres, Tm,y you, content you. ] 

TVo. What offends you, lady? 

C^es. Sir, mine own company. 

Tro. You cannot shun 

Yourself. 

Cres, Let me go and try: 
I have a kind of self resides with you; 
But an unkind self, that itself will leave,^ 
To be another's fool. I would be gone: — 
Where is my wit? I know not what I speak. 

Tro, Well know they what they speak that 
speak so wisely. 

Cres. Perchance, my lord, I show'd more 
craft than love; 100 

And fell so roundly to a large confession, 
To angle for your thoughts: but you are wise; 
Or else you love not; for to be wise and love 
Exceeds man's might; that dwells with gods 
above. 

Tro. O that I thought it could be in a woman — 
As, if it can, I will presume in you — 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty's outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays! 
Or, that persuasion could but thus convince 
me, — m 

That my integrity and truth to you 
Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnow'd purity in love; 
How were I then uplifted! but, alas, 
I am as true as truth's simplicity. 
And simpler than the infancy of truth. 

1 Leavers ceMe. 
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Cres, In that I '11 war with you. 
Tro. O virtuous fight, 

When right with right wars who shall be most 

right! 1T9 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus: when their 

rhymes, 
Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 
Want similes, truth tir'd* with iteration, — 
[Ajb true as steel, as plantage' to the moon, , 
Ajb sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 
As iron to adamant, as earth to the centre,— J j 
Yet, after all comparisons of truth, 
QAjb truth's authentic author to be cited, ^ 
^*Ab true as TroOus" shall crown up the 

verse, 189 

And sanctify the numbers. 

Cres. Prophet may you be! 

If I be false, or swerve a hair from truth, 
When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
When waterdrops have worn the stones of 

Troy, 
And blind oblivion swallow'd cities up, 
[And mighty states chardcteriess are grated . 
To dusty nothing;] yet let memory, j 

From false to false, among false maids in love, 
Upbraid my falsehood! when they've said 

"as false 
As air, as water, wind, or sandy earth, 
[ Ab fox to lamb, as wolf to heifer's calf, aoo , 
Pard to the hind, or stepdame to her son," ]— ( 
" Yea," let them say, to stick* the heart of 

falsehood, 
" As false as Cressid." 

[Pan. Go to, a bargain made : seal it, seal it; ; 

I'll be the witness. Here I hold your hand; 

here my cousin's. If ever you prove false one 

to another, since I have taken such pains to^ 

bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between [ 

be called io the world's end after my name,^ 

call them all Pandars;^ let all inconstant men/ 

be Troiluses, all false women Cressids, and all^ 

brokers-between Pandars! say, amen. : 

Tro. Amen. ) 

Cres. Amen. { 

Pan. Amen. Whereupon I will show you( 

a chamber with a bed; which bed, because itv^ 

> Tir'd=heing tired: an awkward coiutructlon. 
• See note 188. « Stick, stab, pierce. 

» Pandan, a correct piece of philology. 
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shall not speak of your pretty encounters, 
^preas it to death: away! 318 

'/And Cupid grant all tongue-tied maidens here 
^Bed, chamber, Pandar to provide this gear! ^ 

[Ejeeunt 

/ 
ScsNB III. The Grecian camp. Before the 

terU of AchUles. 

Enter Aoakemnon, Ultsses, Diomedbs, Nes- 
tor, Ajax, Menelaus, and Calchas. 

Cal, Now, princes, for the service I have 
done you, 
Th' advantage of the time prompts me aloud 
,To call for recompense. [Appear it to your 
[ mind 

{ That, through the sight I bear in things, to love^ 
I have abandoned Troy, left my possessions, 
f Incurred a traitor's name; [ ©xpos'd myself, 
^From certain and poeseas'd conveniences,^ 

< To doubtful fortunes; sequestering from me all 

< That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition, 
^Made tame and most familiar to my nature;^ 

And here, to do you service, am become ii 
As new into^ the world, strange, unacquainted: 
I do beseech you, as in way of taste, 
To give me now a little benefit. 
Out of those many registered in promise. 
Which, you say, live to come in my behalf. 
Agam. What wouldst thou of us, Trojan? 

make demand. 
CW. You have a Trojan prisoner, call'd 
An tenor. 
Yesterday took: Troy holds him very dear. 
Oft have you — often have you thanks there- 
fdre — 20 

Desired my Cressid in right great exchange. 
Whom Troy hath still denied: but this Antenor, 
I know, is such a wrest' in their affairs, 
That their negotiations all must slack, 
Wanting his manage; and they will almost 
Give us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 
In change of him: let him be sent, great princes, 
And he shall buy my daughter; and her pre- 
sence 28 
Shall quite strike off all service I have done. 
In most accepted pain. — 

^ Convemieneeg, coTxdorii. * Into = unto. 

> Wrut, an instrument for tightening the strings of a 
harp. 



Agam, Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Cressid hither: Calchas shall have 
What he requests of us. — Good Diomed, 82 
Furnish you fairly for this interchange: 
Withal, bring word if Hector will to-morrow 
Be answered in his challenge: Ajax is ready. 

Z>to.Thi3 shall I undertake; and 'tis a burden 
Which I am proud to bear. 

\ExevM Diomedes and Calchas, 

Enter Achilles and Patroclus, from their 
tent, 

Ulyss. Achilles stands i' th' entrance of his 
tent: — 
Please it our general to pass strangely by him. 
As if he were forgot; and, princes all, 40 

Lay negligent and loose regard upon him: 
I will come last T is like he'll question me 
Why such unplausive* eyes are bent on him: 
If so, I have derision med'cinable. 
To use between your strangeness and his pride. 
Which his own will shall have desire to drink : 
[ It may do good: pride hath no other glass ^ 
To show itself but pride; for supple knees S 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees.]^ 
Agam, We 'U execute your purpose, and put on 
A form of strangeness as we pass along: — 6i 
So do each lord; and either greet him not, 
Or else disdainfully, which shall shake him 

more 
Than if not look'd on. I will lead the way. 
AchU. What, comes the general to speak 
with me? 
You know my mind, 1 11 fight no more 'gainst 
Troy. 
Agam. What says Achilles? would he aught 

with us? 
Nest, Would you, my lord, aught with the 

general? 
AchiL No. 

Nest. Nothing, my lord. 60 

Agam. The better. 

[Exeunt Agamemnon and Nestor. 
Achil. Good day, good day. 
Men. [Jauntily] How do you? how do you? 

[Exit. 
Achil. What, does the cuckold scorn me? 
Ajax. How now, Patroclus! 

* Unplautiv€, i.e. giving no salutotlon. 
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Achil. Good morrow, Ajax. 

Ajax. Ha! 

Achil. Good morrow. 

Ajax. Ay, and good next daj too. {Exit. 

Achil. What mean these fellows? Know 

they not Achilles? ro 

Patr. They pass by strangely: they were us'd 

to bend, 



To send their smiles before them to Achilles; 
To come as humbly as they use to creep 7s 
To holy altars. 

Achil. What, am I poor of late? 

'Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with 

fortune. 
Must fall out with men too: what the de- 
clined* is. 




-.o^ - 



AmC. Nothing, mj lord. 

Agam. The better.HAct iii. S. 60, n.) 



He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
/ As feel in his own fall; [|for men, like butter- 
J flies, 

/ Show not their mealy wings but to the summer; 
^ And not a man, for being simply man, so 

i Hath any honour, but honour for those honours 
^That are without him, as place, riches, favour,* 
^Prizes of accident as oft as merit: 

< Which when they fall, as being slippery 

< standers, 

(The love that lean'd on them as slippeiy too. 



1 Declined, fallen. 

3 Favour, used paMively= being in favour. 
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Do one pluck down another, and together S 
Die in the falL] But 't is not so with me: 
Fortune and I are friends: I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I did possess. 
Save these men's looks; who do, methinks, 
find out i^ 

Something not worth in me such rich behold- 
ing 
As they have often given. Here is Ulysses: 
I '11 interrupt his reading. — 
How now, Ulysses! 

Ulyss. Now, great Thetis* son! 

Achil. What are you reading? 

Ulyss. A strange fellow here 
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Writes me, "That man — how dearly ever 
parted,^ 96 

How much in having,^ or without or in — 
Cannot make boast to have that which he hath, 
Nor feels not what he owes,* but by reflection; 
X As when his virtues shining upon others 
/ Heat them, and they retort that heat again 
>To the first giver." ] 

AchU, This is not strange, Ulysses. 

The beauty that is borne here in the face 
The bearer knows not, but commends itself 
To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 
Not going from itself; but eye to eye opposed 
Salutes each other with each other's form: 
For speculation turns not to itself, lOO 

Till it hath travelled, and is mirror'd there 
Where it may see itself. This is not strange 
at alL 
Ulysg. I do not strain at the position, — 
It is familiar, — but at the author^s drift; 
Who, in his circumstance,* expressly proves 
That no man is the lord of any thing, 
Though in and of him there be much con- 
sisting, 
Till he communicate his parts to others; 
Nor doth he of himself know them for aught 
Till he behold them formed in th' applause 
I Where they 're extended ; [who, like an arch, 
i reverberates 120 

(The voice again; or, like a gate of steel 
J Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
/ His figure and his heat ^ I was much rapt in 

this; 
And apprehended here immediately 
The unknown Ajax. 

Heavens, what a man is there! a very horse; 
' That has he knows not what. £ Nature, what 
^ things there are, 
/Most abject in regard, and dear in us^!^ 

> What things again most dear in the esteem, 

> And poor in worth!] Now shall we see to- 

morrow — ISO 

An act that veiy chance doth throw upon him — 
Ajax renown'd. O heavens, what some men do, 
AVhile some men leave to do! 

s Parted, having good parts or qualitiea. 
s Saving, sabstance, property. > Oivet, owns. 

* Cireunutanee, i.e. details of his argument 
» Use, utilltj, opiMMed to reputation. 



[How some men creep in skittish Fortune's^ 

hall, 134< 

While others play the idiots in her eyes! 
How one man eats into another's pride. 
While pride is fasting in his wantonness!] 
To see these Grecian lords 1 — why, even already 
They clap the lubber Ajax on the shoulder, 
As if his foot were on brave Hector's breast. 
And great Troy shrieking. I4i 

Achil. I do believe it; for they pass'd by me 
As misers do by beggars, — neither gave to me 
Good word nor look : what, are my deeds forgot? 
67yw. Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his 

back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-siz'd monster of ingratitudes: 
Those scraps are good deeds past; which are 

devour'd 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As they are done: perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright : [to have done, is to hang ; 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 152 ; 
In monumental mockery.] Take th' instant 

way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow. 
Where one but goes abreast: keep, then, the 

path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons. 
That one by one pursue: if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right,^ 
Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost; 100 

[Or, like a gallant horse fall'n in first rank, ) 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, ? 
O'er-run and trampled on: then what they do > 

in present, ? 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop^ 

yours;] • \ 

For time is like a fashionable host. 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th' 

hand, 
And with his arms outstretch'd, as^ he would fly. 
Grasps in the comer: [ welcome ever smileii, S 
And farewell goes out sighing. O,] let not J 

virtue seek 
Bemuneration for the thing it was; i7o 

For beauty, wit, 



A Forth-riffht = the path that leads straight on. 
7 Aa, as though. 
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High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 173 
To envious and calumniating time. 
One touch of nature makes the whole world 

kin, — 
^That all, with one consent, praise new-bom 

gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things 

past, 
And give to dust, that is a httle gilt, 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted.^ 1T9 

The present eye praises the present object: 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete ^ 

man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajaz; 
Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The cry went once on 

thee, 
And still it might, and yet it may again. 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 
And case thy reputation in thy tent; 
Whose glorious deeds, but in these fields of 

late, 
Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods 

themselves, 189 

And drave great Mars to faction. 

Achil. Of this my privacy 

I have strong reasons. 

Ulyss. But 'gainst your privacy 

The reasons are more potent and heroical: 
T is known, Achilles, that you are in love 
With one of Priam's daughters. 
Achil, Ha! known! 

Ulyss, Is that a wonder? 
The providence that 's in a watchful state 
[ Knows almost every grain of Plutus* gold; 
Finds bottom in th' uncomprehensive' deeps;3 
Keeps place with thought, and almost, like 

the gods, 199 

Does thoughts ud' eil in their dumb cradles, 
t There is a mystery— with whom relation ^ 
Durst never meddle — ^in the soul of state; 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to:] 
All the comm^rce^ that you have had with 

Troy 

1 CdmpleU, usaally accented to by Elizabethan writers, 
s Uneompreheruive, unfathomable, 
s Relation, i.e. history. 
* CinwnUree, secret intercourse. 
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As perfectly is ours as yours, my lord; 
[And better would it fit Achilles much '^ 

To throw down Hector than Polyxena:] { 
But it must grieve young Pyrrhus now at 

home. 
When fame shall in our islands sound her 

trump, no 

And all the Greekish girls shall tripping 

sing, 
"Great Hector's sister did Achilles win; 
But our great Ajax bravely beat down him.'' 
Farewell, my lord: I as your lover speak; 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you should 

break. [Exit 

PaJtr. To this effect, Achilles, have I moVd 

you: 
A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath'd than an effeminate man 
In time of action. [I stand condenm'd fcH*; 

this; m. 

They think my little stomach to the war, ', 
And your great love to me, restrains you thus:^ 
Sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak wanUm 

Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 

fold, 
And, like a dewdrop from the lion's mane, 
Be shook to air. 
AckH. Shall Ajax fight with Hector? 

Fair. Ay, and perhaps receive much honour 

by him. 
Achil, I see my reputation is at stake; 
My fame is shrewdly gor'd. 
^ Paitr. O, then, beware; 

Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 
selves: 
[[ Omission to do what is necessary 230; 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger; ', 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints ) 

Even then when we sit idly in the sun. 3| \ 
AchU. Go call Thersites hither, sweet Pat- 

roclus: 
I '11 send the fool to Ajax, and desire him 
T* invite the Trojan lords after the combat 
To see us here unarm'd : I have a woman's 

longing, 
An appetite that I am sick withal, 
To see great Hector in his weeds* of peace; 

* Weed*, used of dress in general. 
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To talk with him, and to behold his visage, 240 
£ven to my full of view. 

JSnter Th£R8ITEs. 

A labour saVd! 

Ther. A wonder! 

AchiL What? 

Titer. Ajax goes up and down the field, ask- 
ing for himself. 

AchdL How so? 

TTier. He must fight singly to-morrow with 
Hector; and is so prophetically proud of an 
heroical cudgelling that he raves in saying 
nothing. 

Aekil. How can that be ? 250 

Ther. Why, he stalks up and down like a 
peacock, — a stride and a stand: ruminates like 
an hostess that hath no arithmetic but her 
brain to set down her reckoning: bites his lip 
with a politic^ regard, as who should say 
"There were wit in this head, an 'twould out;" 
and so there is; but it lies as coldly in him 
as fire in a flint, which will not show without 
knocking. The man's undone for ever; for 
if Hector break not his neck i' the combat, 
he '11 break 't himself in vainglory. He knows 
not me: I said, "Good morrow, Ajax;" and 
he replies, "Hianks, Agamemnon." What 
think you of this man, that takes me for the 
/ general ? [ He 's grown a very land-fish, lan- 
'guageless, a monster. A plague of opinion! 
', a man may wear it on both sides, like a leather 
/jerkin.] 266 

Achtl, Thou must be my ambassador to him, 
Thersites. 

Ther. Who, I? why, he'll answer nobody; 
he professes not answering: speaking is for 
beggars; he wears his tongue in 's arms. I will 
put on his presence: let Patroclus make de- 
mands to me, you shall see the pageant of 
Ajax. 

AchU. To him, Patroclus: tell him, — I 
humbly desire the valiant Ajax to invite the 



1 Politie, threwd. sly. 



t O/aupon. 



most valorous Hector to come unarm'd to my 
tent; and to procure safe-conduct for his per- 
son of the magnanimous and most illustrious 
six-or-se ven - times - honour'd captain - general 
of the Grecian army, Agamemnon. Do this. 

Pair. Jove bless great Ajax! 28i 

Ther. Hum! 

Pair. I come from the worthy Achilles, — 

Ther. Ha! 

Patr. Who most humbly desires you to invite 
Hector to his tent, — 

Ther. Hum! 

Patr. And to procure safe -conduct from 
Agamemnon. 

Ther. Agamemnon! S90 

Patr. Ay, my lord. 

ner. Ha! 

Patr. What say you to 't ? 

Ther. God b' wi' you, with aU my heart 

Patr. Your answer, sir. 

Ther. If to-morrow be a fair day, by eleven 
o'clock it will go one way or other: howsoever, 
he shall pay for me ere he has me. 

Patr. Your answer, sir. 

Ther, Fare you weU, with all my heart soo 

AchU. Why, but he is not in this time, is he? 

Ther. No, but he 's out o' tune thus. What 
music will be in him when Hector has 
knock'd out his brains, I know not; but I 
am sure, none, — unless the fiddler Apollo get 
his sinews to make catlings' on. 

AchU. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight 

Ther. Let me bear another to his horse; for 
that 's the more capable^ creature. 8io 

AchU. My mind is troubled, like a fountain 
stirr'd; 
And I myself see not the bottom of it 

[Exeunt AckUles and Patrodua into tent. 

Ther. Would the fountain of your mind 
were clear again, that I might water an ass 
at it! I had rather be a tick in a sheep than 
such a valiant ignorance. [Exit. 



< CaaingSt catgut 
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ScEMB I. A Street in Troy. 

Enter y from one side^ ^Eneas, and Servant with 
a torch; from the other, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Antemor, Diomedes, andothers, tnth torches. 

Par. See, ho! who's that there? 
Dei, 'TistheLordJSneas. 

^ne. Is the prince there in person? — 
Had I so good occasion to lie long 
As you, Prince Paris, nothing but heavenly 

business 
Should rob my bed-mate of my company. 
£Ho, That's my mind too.— Good morrow, 

Lord /tineas. 
Far, A valiant Greek, .^£neas, — take his 
hand, — 
Witness the process of your speech, wherein 
You told how Diomed, a whole week by days,^ 
Did haunt you in the field. 

jEne. Health to you, valiant sir, 

During all question of the gentle truce; ii 
; [ But when I meet you arm'd, as black defiance 
; As heart can think or courage execute. 
] Bio. The one and other Diomed embraces. 
/ Our bloods are now in calm ; and, so long, health ; 
i^But when contention and occasion meet, 
/By Jove, I '11 play the hunter for thy life 
( With all my force, pursuit, and policy. 
? jEne. And thou shalt hunt a lion, that will 

fly 
With his face backward. — In humane gentle- 
ness,^ 30 
Welcome to Troy! [now, by Anchises* life, 
^ Welcome, indeed! ] By Venus' hand I swear. 
No man alive can love in such a sort 
The thing he means to kill more excellently. 
IHo. We sympathize : — Jove, let ^neas live, 
If to my sword his fate be not the glory, 
A thousand c6mplete courses of the sun! 
But, in mine emulous honour, let him die, 
With every joint a wound, and that to-morrow ! 
JEne, We know each other well so 
IHo. We do; and long to know each other 
worse. 

1 By day$, i.e. seven days, bat not consecutive. 
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Par. This is the most despiteful gentle 
greeting, ss 

The noblest hateful love, that e'er I heard of.— 
What business, lord, so early? 

JEiM. I was sent for to the king; but why, 
I know not 

Par. His purpose meets you: twas to 
bring this Greek 
To Calchas' house; and there to render him, 
For the enfreed Antenor, the fair Creasid: 
Let's have your company: or, if you please, 
Haste there before us : I constantly do think— 
Or, rather, call my thought a certain know- 
ledge 41 

My brother Troilus lodges there to-night: 
Rouse him, and give him note of our approach, 
With the whole quality' wheref6re: I fear 
We shall be much unwelcome. 

.^Tie. That I assure you: 

Troilus had rather Troy were borne to Greece 
Than Gressid borne from Troy. 

Par. There is no help; 

The bitter disposition of the time 
Will have it so. On, lord; we'll follow you. 

.Mne. Good morrow, alL [Exit with eervanL 

Par. And tell me, noble Diomed, — faith, 

tell me true, b\ 

Even in the soul of sound good-fellowship,>- 

Who, in your thoughts, merits fair Helen best, 

Myself or Menelaus? 

Dio. Both alike: 

He merits well to have her, that doth seek her, 
Not making any scruple of her soilure,' 
With such a hell of pain and world of chai^; 
And you as well to keep her, that defend her. 
Not palating the taste of her dishonour, 59 
With such a costly loss of wealth and friends: 
[ He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up - 
The lees and dregs of a flat^ tamed piece; 
You, like a lecher, out of whorish loins 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors: - 
Both merits pois'd, each weighs nor less nor^ 
more; j 

But he as he, each heavier for a whore.] * 

s QuaZiey= tenor of it * Soilure^ defilement 

* Flat, metaphor from wine. 
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Par, You are too bitter to your country- 
woman. 
J Dw. She 's bitter to her country: [hear me, 
J Paria:— 

J For every false drop in her bawdy veins 60 
<A Grecian's life hath sunk; for every scruple 
^^Of her contaminated carrion weight 
<A Trojan hath been slain;] since she could 

speak. 
She hath not given so many good words breath 
Ab for her Greeks and Trojans suflfer'd death. 
Par, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy: 
But we in silence hold this virtue well, — 
We '11 not commend what we intend to selL 
Here lies our way. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. Court of Pandarui kouae in Troy, 

Enter Troilus and Ckessida. 

Tro, Dear, trouble not yourself: the mom 
is cold. 

Cre$, Then, sweet my lord, I'll call mine 
uncle down; 
He shall unbolt the gates. 

Tro, Trouble him not; 

To bed, to bed: sleep kill those pretty eyes, 
And give as soft attachment^ to thy senses 
Ab infants' empty of all thought! 

Ores, Grood morrow, then. 

Tro, I prithee now, to bed. 

Ores. Are you a- weary of me? 

Tro, O Cressida! but that the busy day, 
Wak'dby the lark, hath rous'd theribald'crows, 
And dreanung night will hide our joys no 
longer, lo 

I would not from thee. 

Cre8, Night hath been too brief. 

Tro, Beshrew the witch! with venomous 
wights she stays 
As tediously as hell; but flies the grasps of love 
With wings more momentary - swift than 

thought. 
You will catch cold, and curse me. 

(Ve». Prithee, tarry; — 

You men will never tarry. — 
[0 foolish Cressid ! — I might have still held off. 



1 Attathment, arrest 

> Bihaid, perbape with the idea of " noidiieu." 
VOL. v. 



And then you would have tarried.^ — Hark I 
there 's one up. 
Path, [ Within\ What, 's all the doors open 
here? 

Tro, It is your uncle. 20- 

Cres, A pestilence on him! now will he be 
mocking: 
I shall have such a lifel^ 

Enter Pandarus. 

^Pan, How now, how now! how go maiden- \ 
heads? — Here, you maid 1 where 's my cousin ^ 
Cressid? \ 

Ores, Go hang yourself, you naughty mock- 
ing uncle! 
.You bring me to do — and then you flout me too. 
Pan, To do what? to do what? — let her say 
what: — what have I brought you to do? 
Cres, Ck>me, come, beshrew your heart! 
you '11 ne'er be good, so 

Nor suffer others. 

Pan. E[a, ha! Alas, poor wretch! a poor; 
capocchio!^ hast not slept to-night? would he 
not — a naughty man — let it sleep? a bugbear 
take him! 

Cres. Did I not tell you? — would he were 

knock'd i' th' head! — "2 [KnocJking withiti. 

Who 's that at door? good uncle, go and see. — 

My lord, come you again into my chamber: 

[You smile and mock me, as if I meant 

naughtily. 

Tro. Ha, ha! 89 

Cres. Come, you 're deceiv'd, I think of no 

such thing. — [Knocking toUhin, 

How earnestly they knock! — Pray you, come 

in:] 

I would not for half Troy have you seen here. 

[Exeunt Troilus and Vressida. 

Pan, [Going to the door] Who's there? 

what's the matter? will you beat down the 

door? How now! what's the matter? 

Enter ^neas. 

^ne. Good morrow, lord, good morrow. 
Pan, Who's there? my Lord -^neas! By 
my troth, 
I knew you not: what news with you so early? 

s Such a life; In the modem cant phrase " sach a time 
oflf 
4 Capocehio, a fool ; uied coazingly. 
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ACT IV. Soone 2. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACTIV. 



JEne, Is not Prince Troilus here? 

Fan. Here! what should he do here? fio 

^ne. Come, he is here, my lord; do not 
deny him: 
It doth import^ him much to speak with me. 

Pan. Is he here, say you? 'tis more than 
I know, I'll be sworn: — for my own part, I 
•came in late. What should he do here? 

uEne. Who! — nay, then: — come, come, you'll 
•do him wrong ere you're ware: you'll be so 
true to him to be false to him: do not you 
know of him, but yet go fetch him hither; go. 

As Pandarus is going ovt, re-enter Troilu& 

TVo. How now! what's the matter? eo 

.^fne. My lord, I scarce have leisure to 
salute you, 
My matter is so rash: there is at hand 
Baris your brother, and Deiphobus, 
The Grecian Diomed, and our Antenor 
Deliver'd to us; and for him forthwith. 
Ere the first sacrifice, within this hour, 
We must give up to Diomedes' hand 
The lady Oessida. 

Tro. Is it so concluded?' 

.^ne. By Priam and the general state of Troy : 
They are at hand, and ready to effect it ro 

Tro. How my achievements mock me! — 
I will go meet them: and, my Lord ^neas, 
We met by chance ; you did not not find me here. 

jEne. Good, good, my lord; the secrets' of 
nature 
Have not more gift in taciturnity. 

[Exeunt Troiliu and ^neas. 

Pan. Is't possible? no sooner got but lost? 
The devil take Antenor! the young prince 
will go mad: a plague upon Antenor! I 
would tbey had broke 's neck! so 

Enter Crbssida. 

Ores. How now! what's the matter? who 
was here? 

Pan. Ah, ah I 

Ores. Why sigh you so profoundly? where 's 
my lord? gone! Tell me, sweet uncle, what's 
the matter? 

Pan. Would I were as deep under the earth 
as I am above! 

1 I>oth import, i.0. is of importance. 
> Coivduded, amnged. * Seerett, a trisyllable. 
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Ores. O the godsl— what's the matter? 

Pan. Prithee, get thee in: would thou hadst 
ne'er been bom! I knew thou wouldst be ius 
death: — O, poor gentleman! — A plague upon 
Antenor! 

Ores. Good uncle, I beseech you, on my knees 
I beseech you, what 's the matter? 

Pan. Thou must be gone, wench, thou must 
be gone; thou art chang'd for Antenor: thou 
must to thy father, and be gone from Troilus: 
'twill be his death; 'twill be his bane; he 
cannot bear it. 

Ores. O you immortal gods! — I will not ga 

Pan. Thou must 101 

Ores. I will not, uncle: I've forgot my 
father; 
I know no touch of consanguinity; 
No kin, no love, no blood, no soul so near me 
As the sweet Troilus, — O you gods divine, 
Make Cressid's name the very crown of false- 
hood. 
If ever she leave Troilus 1 Time, force, and 

death, 
Do to this body what extremes you can; 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 110 

Drawing all things to 't — I '11 go in and weep,— 

Pan. Do, do. 

Ores. Tear my bright hair, and scratch my 
praised cheeks; 
Crack my clear voice with sobs, and break my 

heart 
With sounding " Troilus." I will not go from 
Troy. [EaeeunL 

Scene III. Street in Troy near Pandarus' 
house. 

Enter Paris, Troilus, ^Eneas, Deiphobus, 
Antenor, and Diomedes. 

Par. It is great morning; and the hour pre> 
fix'd 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek 
Comes fast upon: — good my brotiier Troilus, 
Tell you the lady what she is to do, 
And haste her to the purpose. 

TVo. Walk into her house; 

I '11 bring her to the Grecian presently: 
And to his hand when I deliver her, 
Think it an altar, and thy brother Troilus 
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ACT lY. Scene 8. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 



V 



A priest, there offering to it his own heart 

[Exit. 
Far. I know what 't is to love; lo 

And would, as I shall pity, I could help! — 
Please you walk in, my lords. [Exeunt. 



Scene IV. A room in Pandanui' house. 

Enter Pandarus and Crbbsida. 
Pan. Be moderate, be moderate. 
Ores. Why tell you me of moderation? 




The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 
And violenteth in a sense as strong 
As that which causeth it : how can I moderate it? 
If I could temporize with my affection. 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no qualifying dross; 
No more my grief, in such a precious^ loss. 
Pan. Here, here, here he comes. ii 

Enter Troilus. 

Ah, sweet ducks I 

Ores. O Troilus! Troilus! [Embracitig him. 
Pan, What a pair of spectacles is here! 

1 Preeiout, i.e. which toachet me so cloaelj. 



go from Troy?— (Act It. 4 S2.) 



Let me embrace too. " O heart," as the goodly 
saying is, 

" heart, heavy heart, 

Why sigh'st thou without breaking?" 

where he answers again, 

'* Because thou canst not ease thy smart 

By friendship nor by speaking." 21 

There was never a truer rhyme. Let us cast 
away nothing, for we may live to have need 
of such a verse: we see it, we see it. — How 
now, lambs? 

Tro. Cressid, I love thee in so strain'd a 
purity, 
That the bless'd gods, as angry with my fancy, 
More bright in zeal than the devotion which 
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ACT IV. Boone 4. 



TROILUS AND CBESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Soene L 



Cold lips blow to their deities, take thee from 
me. 
Ores, BEave the gods envy? so 

Pan. Ay, ay, ay, ay; 'tis too plain a case. 
Ores. And is it true that I must go from Troy? 
Tro. A hateful truth. 

Ores, What, and from Troilua too? 

Tro. From Troy and Troilus. 
Ores, Is it possible? 

? ^ro. And suddenly; Qwhere injury of chance* 
?Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
?A11 time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
jOf all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 88 

^ Our lock'd embrasures,* strangles our dear vows 
c Even in the birth of our own labouring breath : ] 
We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now, with a robber's haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how: 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
s[ With distinct breath and consign'd' kisses to 
\ them,|] 

He fumbles up into a loose adieu; 
And scants us with a single famish'd kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears so 
JSne. [WMtn] My lord, is the lady ready? 
Tro, Hark! you are call'd: some say the 
Genius so 
Cries ^*Come!" tohimthatinstantlymustdie. — 
Bid them have patience; she shall come anon. 
Pan. Where are my tears? rain, to ky this 
wind, or my heart will be blown up by the 
root. [Ejnt, 

Ores. I must, then, to the Grecians? 
Tro. No remedy. 

Ores. A woful Cressid 'mongst the merry 
Greeks! 
When shall we see again ?^ 

Tro. Hear me, my love: be thou but true 

of heart,— 60 

Ores. I true! how now! what wicked deem^ 

is this? 
Tro. Nay, we must use expostulation kindly, 
For it is parting from us: 
1 1 speak not " be thou true," as fearing thee; 

1 Injury qf ehanee, nnkindneM of fate. 

s ISnibraturet, embraces. * Contign'd, sealed. 

* See again, ie. see each other. 

* Deem, snmiise: obsolete word. 
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For I will throw my glove to Death himself, 
That there's no maculation® in thy heart: 
But ^^be thou true," say I, to fashion in 
My sequent protestation;] be thou true^ \ 
And I will see thee. 

Ores, O, you shall be ezpos'd, my lord, to 
dangers to 

As infinite as imminent! but 1 11 be true. 

TVo. And I '11 go friend with danger. Wear 
this sleeve. 

Ores, And you this glove. When shall I 
see you? 

Tro, I will corrupt the Grecian sentinels. 
To give thee nightly visitation. 
But yet, be true. 

Ores, O heavens! — "be true" again! 

Tro. Hear why I speak it, love: 
The Grecian youths are full of quality; 
They're loving, well compoe'd with gifts of 

nature. 
And flowing o'er with arts and exercise: so 
How novelty may move, and parts with persoD^ 
Alas, a kind of godly jealousy — 
Which, I beseech you, call a virtuous sin- 
Makes me af eard. 

Ores. O heavens! you love me nd 

Tro, Die I a villain, then! 
In this I do not call your faith in question 
So mainly as my merit: I cannot sing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt,^ nor sweeten talk. 
Nor play at subtle games; fair virtues all, 
To which the Grecians are most prompt and 
pregnant:^ M 

But I can tell, that in each grace of these 
There lurks a still and dumb-discoursive devil 
That tempts most cunningly: but be not 
tempted. 

Ores. Do you think I will? ' 

Tro. No. 
But something may be done that we will not: 
And sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
[ When we will tempt the frailty of ourpowen, ; 
Presuming on their changeful potency.] ^ 

JS^ne. [ Within] Nay, good my lord, — 

Tro. Come, kiss; and let us part lOO 

Par. [Within] Brother Troilus! 

Tro, Good brother, come you hither^ 

And bring ^neas and the Grecian with you, 

* Maeuiation, flaw, spot {maeuiaX 

f Lavolt, a kind of dance. • Frtgnant, ready. 
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ACT IV. SoeiM 4. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Soon* 5. 



Ores, My lord, will you be true? 108 

Tro, Who, II alas, it is -my vice, my fault: 

^[^ Whiles others fish with craft for great opinion, 

5 1 with great truth catch mere simplicity; 

> Whilst some with cunning gild their copper 

i crowns, 

< With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare.^ 
Fear not my truth: the moral ^ of my wit 

Is " plain and true ; " there 's all the reach of it 

Enter ./Eneas, Paris, Antenor, Deiphobus, 
and D10MEDB& 

Welcome, Sir Diomed! here is the lady 
Which for Antenor we deliver you: 112 

^[ At the port, lord, I 'U give her to thy hand; 

< And by the way possess' thee what she is.^ 
Entreat her fair; and, by my soul, fair Greek, 
If e'er thou stand at mercy of my sword. 
Name Cressid, and thy life shall be as safe 
As Priam's is in Ilion. 

Dio, Fair Lady Cressid, 

So please you, save the thanks this prince ex- 
pects: 110 
The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek. 
Pleads your fair usage; and to Diomed 
You shall be mistress, and command him wholly. 

Tro, Grecian, thou dost not use me cour- 
teously. 
To shame the zeal of my petition to thee 
In praising her: I tell thee, lord of Greece, 
She is as far high-soaring o'er thy praises 
As thou unworthy to be calFd her servant 
I charge thee use her well, even for my charge; 
For, by the dreadful Pluto, if thou dost not, 
Though the great bulk Achilles be thy guard, 
ni cut thy throat 

Dio. O, be not moVd, Prince Troilus: 

Let me be privileg'd by my place and message 
I To be a speaker free; [when I am hence, 
'I'll answer to my lust: ] and know you, lord, 
111 nothing do on charge: to her own worth 
She shall be priz'd ; but that you say, " Be 't so," 
I 'U speak it in my spirit and honour, "No." 

Tro. Come, to the port — I '11 tell thee, Diomed, 
This' brave' shall oft make thee to hide thy 

head. — 
I^y, give me your hand; and, as we walk, 

1 JforaZs meaning (almost). 

> Po99€U, infonn. 

* Brave, boast, bravado. 



To our own selves bend we our needful talk. 
[Exeunt Troiltis, Creasida, and Diomedes. 
[Trumpet within. 
Par. Hark! Hector's trumpet 
JBne. How have we spent this morning! 
The prince must think me tardy and remiss, 
That swore to ride before him to the field. 
Far. Tis Troilus* fault: come, come, to field 

with him. 
Dei, Let us make ready straight 
jEne. Yea, with a bridegroom's freshalacrity. 
Let us address^ to tend on Hector's heels: 
The glory of our Troy doth this day lie 
On his fair worth and single chivalry. no 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. A plain between Troy and 
the Grecian camp. 

Enter Ajax, armed; Agamemnon, Achilles, 
Patroclus, Msnelaus, Ultssss, Nestor, 
and others. 

A gam. Here art thou in appointment^ fresh 
and fair. 
Anticipating time with starting courage. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of the great combatant. 
And hale him hither. 

Ajax. Thou, trumpet^ there 's my purse. 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe: 
Blow, villain, till thy sphered bias* cheek 
Outswell the coUc of pufTd Aquilon: 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thy eyes spout 
blood; 10 

Thou blow'st for Hector. [Trumpet sounds. 

Ulyss. No trumpet answers. 

Achil. 'Tis but early days. 

Agam. Is not yond Diomed, with Calchas' 
daughter) 

Ulyss. 'T is he, I ken the manner of his gait; 
He rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth. 

Enter Diomedes with Cressida. 

Agam. Is this the Lady Cressid? 

Dio, Even she. 

4 Addrttt, make readj. 
• Ap^ntm^nt, equipment. 
< tiai. swollen, convex. 
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. ACT IV. SoeiM 6. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



Acriv. 



Agam, Most dearly welcome to the Greeks, 

sweet lady. [Kiuez her. 

Next, Our general doth salute you with a 

kiss. 10 

; Vlyee, [ Yet is the kindness but particular ; ^ 

\ T were better she were kiss'd in general 

Next. And very courtly counsel: I '11 begin. — 

[JTtMes her. 
So much for Nestor. 

) AchU, I 'U take that winter from your lips, 
; fair lady: \Kia»ee her, 

? Achilles bids you welcome. 
} Men. I had good argument for kissing once. 
I FcUr, But that's no argument for kissing 

i now: 

2 

< For thus popp'd Paris in his hardiment, 
(And parted thus you and your argument, 

[Kisses her. 
Ulyss, O deadly gall, and theme of all our 
scorns! so 

For which we lose our heads to gild his horns. 
Pair. The first was Menelaus' kiss; — this, 
mine: [Kisses her again, 

Patroclus kisses you. 
Men, O, this is trim! 

Pair. Paris and I kiss evermore for him. 
Men. 1*11 have my kiss, sir. — Lady, by your 

leave. 
Cres, In kissing, do you render or receive) 
Men, Both take and give. 
Cres. 1 11 make my match to live, 

The kiss you take is better than you give; 
Therefore no kiss. 
Mevi. I '11 give you boot, I '11 give you three 
for one. 40 

^ Cres. You're an odd man; give even, or 
\ give none. 

> Men. An odd man, lady! every man is odd. 
^ Cres. No, Paris is not; for you know 'tis true 

< That you are odd, and he is even with you. 
\ Men, You fillip' me o' the head. 

\ Cres, No, I'll be sworn. 

\ Vlyss. It were no match, your nail against 
s his horn. — ] 

May I, sweet lady, beg a kiss of you? 
Cres, You may. 
Ulyss, I do desire 't. 

> Particular, iodiTidaal, not shared by alL 
* FiUip properly means to strike with the finger-nail ; 
another form of JUp. 
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Cres. Why, beg then, da 

Ulyss, Why, then, for Venus' sake, give me 

akiss. 

When Helen is a maid again, and hi& 50 

[Pointing to Mendaus. 

Cres, I am your debtor, claim it when tis 

due. 
Ulyss, Never 's my day, and then a kiss of 

you. 

Dio. Lady, a word: — I '11 bring you to your 

father. [Exii with CreMa. 

Nest, A woman of quick sense. 

Ulyss. Fie, fie upon her! 

There 's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 

Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look 

out 
At every joint and motive ^ of her body. 
O, these encountei^ers, so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes. 
And wide unclasp the tables of their thou^ts 
To every ticklish reader! set them down a 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity 
And daughters of the game. [Trumpet within. 
AU. The Trojans' trumpet 
Agam, Yonder comes the troop. 

JEnter Hector, armed, with Attendants; and 
.^Bkeas, Troilus, and other Trojans, who 
remain at back of scene, 

jEne, Hail, all you state of Greece! [what^ 
shall be done \ 

To him that victory commands? or do you) 
purpose j 

A victor shall be known?] will you, the kni^ts^ 
Shall to the edge of all extremity 
Pursue each other; or shall they be divided* 
By any voice or order of the field? ro 

Hector bade ask. 

Agam. Which way would Hector have it? 

^ne. He cares not; he '11 obey conditiona 

AckU. T is done like Hector; but securely 
done, 
A little proudly, and great deal misprising^ 
The knight oppos'd. 

^ne. If not AchiUes, sir, 

What is your name? 

Achil. I£ not Achilles, nothing. 

s Motive, instniment or motive limb. 

* Divided, ie. parted. 

* Mitprigmg, undervaluing. 
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ACT IV. Soeoe 5. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACrr IV. Soene 5. 



^ne. Therefore Achilles: but whate'er, 
kiK>w this: — 
In the extremity of great and little, 
Valour and pride excel themselves in Hector; 
The one almost as infinite as all, 80 

The other blank as nothing. Weigh him well, 
And that which looks like pride is courtesy. 



This Ajax is half made of Hector's blood: ^ 
In love whereof half Hector stays at home; 
[Half heart, half hand, half Hector comes to seek S 
This blended knight, half Trojan and half > 
Greek.] \ 

Achil. A maiden battle, then? — O, I per- 
ceive you. 




^vH^^C^- 



Htd. Wh7, then wiU I no mora :— 

Thou art, graat lord, my father'* lister'* Km.— < Act It. 6. 119, ISO.) 



Re-enter Diomedes. 

Agam. Here is Sir Diomed. — Go, gentle 
knight, 
Stand by our Ajax: as you and Lord .zEneas 
Consent upon the order of their fight, oo 

So be it; either to the uttermost. 
Or else a breath: the combatants being kin 
Half stints their strife before their strokes 
begin. [Ajax and Hector prepare to fight 
Ulyss. They are opposed already. 
Agam. What Trojan is that same that looks 

so heavy? 

Ulyts, The youngest son of Priam, a true 

knight; 

Not yet mature, yet matchless: firm of word; 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 

Not soon provok'd, nor being provok'd soon 

calm'd: 90 



His heart and hand both open and both free; 
For what he has he gives, what thinks he 
shows; 101 

Yet giveshe not till judgment guide his bounty, 
Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath: 
Manly as Hector, but more dangerous; 
For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, subscribes 
To tender objects; but he, in heat of action. 
Is more vindicative* than jealous love: 
They call him Troilus; and on him erect 
A second hope, as fairly built as Hector. 
C Thus says .zEneas; one that knows the youth ^ 
Even to his inches,' and with private soul \ 
Did in great Ilion thus ti*anslate him to me. |]^ 
[Alarum. Hector and Ajax fight. 
Agam, They are in action. 112 



1 Vindicative, original fonn of tindietive. 
* Even to hie inehee, i.e. minutely, thoroughly. 
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ACT IV. Soene 5. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. 



Nt$t, Now, Ajax, hold thine own! 
Tro, Hector, thou sleep'st; 

Awake thee! 

Agam, His blows are well dispos'd: — there, 

Ajax! 
Dio. You must no more. [Trumpets cea$e. 
jEne, Princes, enough, so please you. 

Ajax. I am not warm yet; let us fight again. 
Dio, As Hector pleases. 
ffect. Why, then will I no more: — 

Thou art, great lord, my father's sister's son, 
A cousin-german to great Priam's seed ; 
The obligation of our blood forbids 12s 

A gory emulation 'twixt us twain: 
)r Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
) That thou couldstsay, "This hand isGrecianall, 
? And this is Trojan; the sinews of this leg 
> All Greek, and this all Troy ; my mother's blood 
)Run8 on the dexter^ cheek, and this sinister* 
) Bounds in my father's;" by Jove multipotent, 
^Thou shouldst not bear from me a Greekish 
} member I80 

5 Wherein my sword had not impressure made 
)0f our rank feud: but the just gods gainsay 
) That any drop thou borrow'dst f rom thy mother, 
; My sacred aunt, should by my mortal sword 
iBe drained! "2 Let me embrace thee, Ajax: 
By him that thunders, thou hast lusty arms; 
Hector would have them fall upon him thus: 
Cousin, all honour to thee! 

Ajax, I thank thee, Hector: 

Thou art too gentle and too free a man: 
I came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great addition earned in thy death. 141 

r Effect, Not Neoptolemus so mirable' — 

< On whose bright crest Fame with her loud'st 

< oyes 

^ Cries "This is he" — could promise to himself 
^ A thought of added honour torn from Hector.] 
jStne. There is expectance here from both 
the sides. 
What further you will do. 

ffect: We '11 answer it;* 

The issue is embracement: — Ajax, farewell. 

Ajax. If I might in entreaties find success— 
As seld* I have the chance — I would desire 
My famous cousin to our Grecian tents. 151 

1 Dexter, right > Sinister, left. 

s MirabU, to be wondered at. 

* It, ie. the expectance. * Seld, seldom. 
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Dio. Tis Agamemnon's wish; and great 
Achilles iM 

Doth long to see unarm'd the valiant Hector. 
Hed. ^neas, call my brother Troilus to me: 
And signify this loving interview 
To the expecters of our Trojan part; 
Desire them home. [JShieasgoea to Troiliu and 
other Trojans at back] — Give me thy hand, 
my cousin [to Ajax]; 
I will go eat with thee, and see your knigfats. 
4j(ix. Great Agamemnon comes to meet us 

here. 
ffect. The worthiest of them tell me name 
by name; im 

[ But for Achilles, mine own searching eyes ) 
Shall find him by his large and portly size.|] I 
Agam. Worthy of arms! as welcome as to one 
That would be rid of such an enemy; 
[But that 's no welcome : understand more clear. 
What's past and what's to come is strew'd 

with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion; 
But in this extant* moment, faith and troth, 
Strain'd purely from all hollow bias-drawing,^ 
Bids thee, with most divine integrity, ^ ITO- 
From heart of very heart, great Hector, wel- 
come. 
ffect. I thank thee, most imperious Aga- 
memnon. [uEneas and Troilus adtrance, 
Agam. [To TroUus] My well-fam'd loid of 

Troy, no less to you. 
J[^Men. Let me confirm my princely brother's J 
greeting;-^ 
You brace of warlike brothers, welcome hither. | 
ffect. Who must we answer? ^ 

^ne. The noble Menelauaf 

ffect. O, you, my lord 1 by Mars his gauntlet, i 
thanks! ] 

Mock not, that I affect th' untraded^ oath; ) 
Your qriondam wife swears still by Venus' j 
glove: I 

She's well, but bade me not commend her to| 
you. i80> 

Men. Name her not now, sir; she's a deadly? 
theme. ! 

ffect. O, pardon; I oflFend.] ( 

Nest. [To ffector] I have, thou gallant Tro- 
jan, seen thee oft, 

« ExtafU=pTe9ent ' Btae-drawing, taraing awry. 
> Untmded, out of the beaten path, nnoommon. 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT IV. Soeoe 5. 



lAbouring for destiny, make cruel way 184 
Through ranks of Greekish youth; and I have 

seen thee, 
^Q As hot as Perseus, spur the Phrygian steed, 
/Despising^ many forfeits' and subduements,^ 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword 

i' th' air, 
Not letting it decline on the declined; 
That X have said to some my standers-by, 190 
"Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life!" 
3[And I have seen thee pause and take thy 
i breath, 

/When that a ring of Greeks have hemm'd 
} thee in, 

^like an Olympian wrestling: this have I seen; 

^Bat this thy countenance, still ^ lock'd in steel, 

< I never saw till now.|] I knew thy grandsire,^ 

And once fought with him: he was a soldier 

good; 
But, by great Mars, the captain of us all, 
Never like thee. Let an old man embrace thee; 
And, worthy warrior, welcome to oar tentSL 
.^ne. Tis the old Nestor. 201 

If0ct, Let me embrace thee, good old chron- 
icle, 
That hast so long walk'd hand in hand with 

time: — 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee. 
I^esU I would my arms could match thee in 
contention, 
As they contend with thee in courtesy. 
ffect. I would they could. 
JTest. £[al 
By this white beard, I 'd fight with thee to- 
morrow: — 
Well, welcome, welcome! — I have seen the 
time — 210 

Uly$8, [Interrupting] I wonder now how 
yonder city stands 
When we have here her base and pillar by us. 
ffect. I know your favour. Lord Uljrsses, well 
Ah, sir, there 's many a Greek and Trojan dead, 
Since first I saw yourself and Diomed 
In Ilion, on your Greekish embassy. 

Ufys$. Sir, I foretold you then what would 
ensue: 

1 Detpinng- not aTalling yonnelf of. 

* Forfeitt, i.e. Uves forfeited in battle. 

* 9ubduem€nt»t Tictories. 

* StiU, alwftyK. « Orandtire, i.e. Laomedon 



My prophecy is but® half his journey yet; 
For yonder walls, that pertly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss' the 

clouds, S20 

Must kiss their own feet. 

Hect, I must not believe you: 

There they stand yet; and modestly I think, 
The fall of every Phrygian stone will cost 
A drop of Grecian blood: the end crowns all; 
And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it 

Ulyss, So to him we leave it. 

[Most gentle and most valiant Hector, wel-^ 
come: ( 

After the general, I beseech you next < 

To feast with me, and see me at my tent ^ 
AchiL [ I shall forestall thee. Lord Ulysses, I 
thou! — ] 280 < 

Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee; 
[ I have with exact view perus'd Uiee, Hector, 2 
And quoted® joint by joint 
Hect, Is this Achilles ? 

Achil. I am Achilles. 
ffect. Stand fair, I pray thee: let me look 

on thee. 
AchU. Behold thy fill. 
Hect. Nay, I have done already. 

Achil, Thouart too brief : I will thesecond time. 
As I would buy thee, view thee limb by limb. 
Hect, [ O, like a book of sport thou 'It read i 
me o'er; ) 

But there's more in me than thou under- > 
stand'st.^] 240? 

Why dost thou so oppress me with thine eye? 
AcAU. Tell me, you heavens, in which part 
of his body 
Shall I destroy him? whether there, [ or there, 2 

or there? 
[That I may give the local wound a name, > 
And make distinct the very breach whereout > 
Hector'sgreat spirit flew :|]aiiswer me, heavens! > 
Hect, It would discredit the bless'd gods, 
proud man. 
To answer such a question: stand again: 
Think'st thou to catch my life so pleasantly 
As to prenominate* in nice conjecture 2S0 
Where thou wilt hit me dead ? 

* It Imt, has travelled bat 

Y Btus, kiu. s Quoted, obeerred. 

* PrenomifuUef say beforehand. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 



Achil. I tell thee, yea. 

Hect, Wert thou an oracle to tell me so, 
I 'd not believe thee. Henceforth guard thee 
well; S58 

For I'll not kill thee there, nor there, nor 

there; 
But, by the forge that stithied^ Mara his helm, 
I'll kill thee every where, yea, o'er and o*er. — 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag, 
His insolence draws folly from my lips; 
But I '11 endeavour deeds to match these words, 
Or may I never — 

JJax. Do not chafe thee, cousin: — 

And you, Achilles, let these threats alone. 
Till accident or purpose bring you to 't: 262 
You may have every day enough of Hector, 
If you have stomach; the general state, I fear, 
Can scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 

Hect. I pray you, let us see you in the field: 
We have had pelting' wars, since you refus'd 
The Grecians' cause. 

Achil, Dost thou entreat me. Hector? 

To-morrow do I meet thee, fell as death; 
To-night all frienda 

Hect. Thy hand upon that match. 

Agam. First, all you peers of Greece, go to 
my tent; 271 

There in the full' convive^ we: afterwards, 



As Hector's leisure and your bounties shall 
Concur together, severally entreat^ him. — 
Beat loud the tabourines, let the trumpets 

blow. 
That this great soldier may his welcome know. 
[Exeunt aU except Troilue and Clyeeet, 
Tro, My Lord Ulysses, tell me, I beseech you^ 
In what place of the field doth Cakhas ke^t 
Ulyee, At Menelaus' tent, most prinody 
Troilus: 2» 

There Diomed doth feast with him to-night; 
Who neither looks upon the heaven nor earth. 
But gives all gaze and bent of amorous view 
On the fair Cressid. 

Tro. Shall I, sweet lord, be bound to yoa 
so much, 
After we part from Agamemnon's tent, 
To bring me thither? 

Ulyss. You shall command me, sir. 

As gentle* tell me, of what honour was 
This Cressida in Troy? Had she no lover there 
That wails her absence? 

Tro, O sir, to such as boasting show their 

scars 290 

A mock is due. Will you walk on, my lord? 

She was belov'd, she loVd; she is, and doth: 

But still sweet love is food for fortune's tooth. 

[ExeiaiL 



ACT V. 



ScENS I. Tke Grecian camp. Before AchilM 
tent. 

Enter Achilles and Patroglub. 

Achil. I'll heat his blood with Greekish 
wine to-night, 
Which with my scimitar I'll cool to-morrow. — 
Patroclus, let us feast him to the height 

Fatr. Here comes Thersites. 

E}Uer Thersites. 

Achil. How now, thou core of envy I 

Thou crusty batch^ of nature, what's the news? 

1 Stithied, toTged. * Patin0=T^try. 

• In the full, ie. all together. * Conviv, feast. 
< SntTMt, entertain. * At gentie s ai kindly tell me. 
T ltotefc= baked bread. 
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Ther. Why, thou picture of what thou 
seemest, and idol of idiot- worshippers, here's 
a letter for thee. [Oives letter. 

Achil. From whence, fragment? » 

Ther. Why, thou full dish of fool, from Troy. 

Fatr. Who keeps the tent^ now? 

Ther. The surgeon's- box, or the patienfs 
wound. 

Fatr, Well said, adversity! and what need 
these tricks? 

Ther. Prithee, be silent, boy; I profit not 
by thy talk: [ thou art thought to be Achilles' > 
male varlet ^ 

Fatr. Male varlet, you rogue! what's that?^ 

Ther. Why, his masculine whore. Now, the^ 

• Tent: Thenitea quibblee npon its soi^ical mesnlss. 
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/ rotten diaeafles of the south, the gutehgriping, 
; ruptures, catarrhs, loads o' gravel i' the back, 
ylethaigies, cold palsies, raw eyes, dirt-rotten 
> livers, wheezing lungs, bladders full of impos- 
Jthume, sciaticas, limftkilns i' the palm, incur- 
^able bone-ache, and the rivelled^ fee-simple of 
.the tetter, take and take again such prepos- 
' terous discoveries! ' 

r PcUr. Why, thou damnable box of envy, 
/thou, what meanest thou to curse thus? 
'< Ther, Do I curse thee? so 

J Fair. Why, no, you ruinous butt; you 
< whoreson indistinguishable cur, no. 

Ther, No! why art thou, then, exasperate, |] 
thou idle immaterial' skein of sleave-silk, thou 
green sarcenet flap for a sore eye, thou tassel 
of a prodigal's purse, thou? Ah, how the poor 
world is pester'd with such waterflies,— di- 
minutives of nature! 
PcUr, Out,galll 40 

Ther, Finch-egg! 

AchU, My sweet Patroclus, I am thwarted 
quite 
From my great purpose in to-morrow s battle. 
Here is a letter from Queen Hecuba; 
A token from her daughter, my fair love; 
Both taxing^ me and gaging me to keep 
An oath that I have sworn. I will not break it : 
Fall Greeks; fail fame; honour or go or stay; 
My major vow lies here, this I *11 obey. — 
Come, come, Thersites, help to trim my tent; 
This night in banqueting must all be spent — 
Away, Pfttroclus! 52 

[Exeunt Achilles and PcUroduB into tent, 
Ther, With too much blood and too little 
brain, these two may run mad; but, if with 
too much brain and too little blood they do, 
I 'U be a curer oi madmen. Here 's Agamem- 
non, — ^an honest fellow enough, and one that 
loves quails; but he has not so much brain as 
ear-wax: and the goodly transformation of 
J Jupiter there, his brother, the bull£ — ^the prim- 
^itive statue, and oblique memorial of cuckolds; 
fa thrifty shoeing-hom^ in a chain, hanging at 
f his brother's leg,^ — to what form, but that he 
is, should wit larded with malice, and malice 

^ RwdUd, wrinkled. 3 iHteoverieM, monstrodtieg. 

* Tmmaterial, slight, worthleM. * Taxing^ blaming. 

* Skoeing-hom, one sabserrient m a tool or inatnunent 



forced^ with wit, turn him to? To an ass, 
were nothing; he is both ass and ox: to an ox, 
were nothing; he is both ox and ass. To be a 
dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew,' a toad, a lizard, 
an owl, a puttock, or a herring without a roe, 
I would not care;® but to be Menelaus! — I 
would conspire against destiny. Ask me not 
what I would be, if I were not Thersites; for 
I care not to be the louse of a lazar,^ so I were 
not Menelaus. — Hoy-day! — ^spirits and fires! 

Enter Hbctor, Troilub, Ajax, Agamemnon, 
Ultsses, Nestor, Menelaus, an^ Diomedes, 
with lights, 

Agam, We go wrong, we go wrong. 
Ajax. No, yonder 't is; 

There, where we see the lights. 
Hect. I trouble you. 

4fax, No, not a whit 
Ulyss, Here comes himself to guide you. 

Re-enter Agbilleb from tent. 

Achil, Welcome, brave Hector; welcome, 

princes alL 
Agam, So now, fair prince of Troy, I bid 
good night 
Ajax commands the guard to tend on you. 
ffect. Thanks and good night to the Greeks' 
general 80 

^Men, Grood night, my lord. 
Hect, Qood night, sweet Lord Menelaus. 
Ther. Sweet draught: sweety quoth a' ! sweet 
sink, sweet sewer. ^ 
AchU. Qood night and welcome, both at 
once, to those 
That go or tarry. 
Agam, Good night 

[Exeu)it Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
AchU. Old Nestor tarries; and you too, 
Diomed, 
Keep Hector company an hour or two. 
Jjio, I cannot, loi*d; I have important busi- 
ness. 
The tide whereof is now.— Good night, great 
Hector. w 

Hect. Give me your hand. 

• Forced^ stuffed (Latin, /areire). 
f Fitchew, polecat 

8 Would not care, i.«. would not mind being. 

• Latar, a leper, outcast 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. 



Ulygs. [Ande to Troiliu] Follow his torch; 
he goes to Calchas' tent: 93 

I 'U keep you company. 

Tro, [Aside to Ulysses] Sweet air, you 

honour me. 
Hect. And so, good night. 

[Ejnt Diomedes; Ulysses and TroHus 
following, 
Achil. Come, come, enter my tent 

[Exeunt Achilles, Hector, Ajax, and 
Nestor into tent, 
Ther, That same Diomed 's a false-hearted 
rogue, a most unjust knave; I will no more 
trust him when he leers than I will a serpent 
when he hisses: he will spend his mouth, and 
promise, like Brabbler the hound; but when 
he performs, astronomers foretell it; it is pro- 
digious, there will come some change; the sun 
borrows of the moon when Diomed keeps his 
word. I will rather leave to see Hector than 
not to dog him: they say he keeps a Trojan 
drab, and uses the traitor Galchas' tent: I '11 
Rafter.— [Nothing but lechery! all incontinent 
Warletsl] [Exit, 

Scene II. The same. Before Calchat^ tent. 

Enter Diombdes. 

Dio, What, are you up here, ho? speak. 

Cal, [Within] Who calls? 

Dio. Diomed. — Calchas, I think. Where *s 

your daughter? 
Cal, [ Within] She comes to you. 

Enter Troilus and Ultsses, at some distance; 
after them Thbrsites. 

Ulyss, Stand where the torch may not dis- 
cover us. 

Enter CREasiBjL from tent. 
Tro. Cressid comes forth to him. 
Dio. How now, my charge I 

Ores. Now, my sweet guardian! — Hark, a 
word with you. [ Whispers, 

Tro. Yea, so familiar! 
Ulyss. She will sing any man at first sight 
< ^Ther, And any man may sing her, if he can 
] take her cliff; ^ she 's noted.] ii 

I Clif, i.e. clef; a term in inuilc=ke]r. 
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Dio, WiU you remember? u 

Ores. Bemember! yes. 

Dio, Nay, but do, then; 
And let your mind be coupled with yourwonk 

Tro. What should she remember? 

Ulyss. List 

Ores. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more 
to folly. If 

T^er. Roguery! 

Dio. Nay, then, — 

Ores. 1 'U tell you what,— 

Dio. Foh, foh! oome, tell a pin: you are 
forsworn. 

Ores. In faith, I cannot: what would yoa 
have me do? 

^Ther. A juggling trick, — ^to be secretly; 
open.] I j 

Dio. What did you swear you would bestow 
on me? 

Ores. 1 prithee, do not hold me to mine oath; 
Bid me do any thing but that, sweet Greek. 

Dio. Good night 

Tro. Hold, patience! 

Ulyss. How now, Trojan! 

Ores. Diomed, — so 

ZHo. No, no, good night: I '11 be your fod 
no more. 

Tro. Thy better^ must 

Ores. Hark, one word in your ear. 

Tro. O plague and madness! 

Ulyss. You are moVd, prince; let us depart, 
I pray you, 
Lest your displeasure should enlai^' itself 
To wrathful terms: this place is dangerous; 
The time right deadly; I beseech you, ga 

Q Tro. Behold, I pray you! ^ 

Ulyss. Nay, good my lord, go off: «> 

You flow to great distraction; come, my lord. > 

Tro. I pray thee, stay. > 

Ulyss. You have not patience; come.] J 

Tro. I pray you, stay; by hell and all hell's 
torments, 
I will not speak a word! 

Dio. And so, good night 

Ores. Nay, but you part in anger. 

Tro. Doth that grieve theef 

O withered truth! 

Ulyss. Why, how now, lord! 

s Thy better, meaning himself. * Enlarge, vent itKlf- 
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Tro, By Jove, 

I will be patient. 

Ores, Guardian f — ^why, Greek! 

IHo, Fob, fob! adieu; you palter.^ 

Ores. In faitb, I do not: come bither once 
again. 

Ulyss. You sbake, my lord, at sometbing : 
will you go? 60 

You will break out 

Tro. Sbe strokes bis cbeek! 



Ulyss. Come, come. 

Tro, Nay, stay; by Jove, I will not speak a 
word: 
Tbere is between my will and all offences 
A guard of patience: — stay a little wbile. 

[ Tker. How tbe devil luxury, witb bis fat? 
rump and potato-finger, tickles these together I ? 
Fry, lecbery, fry!] < 

Dio. But will you, tben ? M 

Ores, In faith, I will, la; never trust me else. 




Ctm. Sweet honey Greek, tempt me no more to follj.— <Act t. 1. 19.) 



Dio, Give me some token for tbe surety of it 
Ores, 1 '11 fetch you one. [Eant irUo tent, 
Ulyss, You have sworn patience. 
TVo. Fear me not, sweet lord; 

I will not be myself, nor have cognition 

Of what I feel: I am all patience. 

Re-enter Ckessida from tent, 

Ther, Now the pledge; now, now, now! 
Ores. Here, Diomed, keep this sleeve. 

{Oiving him the sleeve given her by TroUvs, 
Tro, O beauty! where is thy faith? 
Uhfss. My lord, — 

Tro, I will be patient; outwardly I wilL 
Ores, You look upon that sleeve; behold it 

well — 
He lov'd me — O false wench! — Give*t me 

again. 7o 

1 PalUr, trifle. 



Dio. Whose was 't? 71 

Ores, It is no matter, now I have 't again. 
I will not meet with you to-morrow night: ^ 
I prithee, Diomed, visit me no more. 

Hier, Now she sharpens: — well said, whet- 
stone! 
Dio. I shall have it 
Ores. What, this? 

Dio, Ay, that 

Ores. Oallyougods!--Opretty,prettypledgel 
Thy master now lies thinking in bis bed 
Of thee and me; and sighs, and takes my 

glove. 
And grives memorial dainty kisses to it, 80 
As I kiss thee. [Kissiiig the sleeve; Diomed 
snatches it from her] Nay, do not snatch 
it from me; 
He that takes that doth take my heart withaL 
Dio. I had your heart before, this follows it 
Tro, I did swear patience. 
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CreB. You shall not have it, Diomed; faitli, 
you ahall not; 
I 'U give you something else. 
Die. I will have this: whose was it? 
Cres, T is no matter. 

Dio, Ck>me, tell me whose it was. 
Ores, T was one's that lov'd me better than 
you wilL 89 

But, now you have it, take it 
Dio. Whose was it? 

Cre». By all Diana's waiting- women ^ yond,* 
And by herself, I will not tell you whose. 

Dio, To-morrow will I wear it on my helm; 
And grieve his spirit that dares not challenge it. 
Tro, Wert thou the devil, and wor'st it on 
thy horn, 
It should be challeng'd. 
Ores, Well, well, 'tis done, 'tis past; — and 
yet it is not; 
I will not keep my word. 

Dio. Why, then, farewell; 

Thou never shalt mock Diomed again. 

Cre9. You shall not go: — one cannot speak 
a word, lOO 

But it straight starts you. 
Dio. I do not like this fooling. 

Ther. Nor I, by Pluto: but that that likes 
not you pleases me best. 
Dio. What, shall I come? the hour? 
Ores. Ay, come: — O Jove I — do come: — I 

shall be plagu'd. 
Dio, Farewell till then. 
Ores. Gkxxl night: I prithee, come. 

[ExU DiovivedeB. 
Troilus, farewell! one eye yet looks on thee; 
But with my heart the other eye doth see. 
Ah, poor our sex!' this fault in us I find. 
The error of our eye directs our mind: no 
) Q What error leads must err; O, then conclude 
^Mind sway'd by eyes are full of turpitude. ] 

[Exit. 
[ Ther. A proof of strength she could not 
publish more, 
^Unless she said, ^'My mind is now tum'd 
whore."] 
Uly$9. All 's done, my lord. 
Tro. It is. 

1 Diana* $ waitinff-vwmen, i.e. the ttan. 

« VoTid, yonder. 

» Poor our tex, i.e. our poor sex. 
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UUfU. Why stay we, then? 

Tro. To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke. 
But [if I tell how these two did co-act, \ 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth? | 

Sith] yet there is a credence in my heart, i») 
[ An esperance so obstinately strong, |] [ 

That doth invert th' attest of eyes and ears; 
[ As if those organs had deceptions functional; 
Created only to calumniate. |] ] 

[Patues^ overcome by emoHoh. 
Was Oressid here? 

Ulyss. ' I cannot conjure, Trojan. 

Tro. She was not, sure. 

Ulyss. Most sure she was. 

[ Tro. Why, my negation hath no taste* of! 
madness. ( 

Ulyu. Nor mine, my lord: Cressid was^ 
here but now. ] i» J 

Tro. Let it not be belie v'd for womanhood! 
Think, we had mothers; do not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, — apt, without a theme, 
For depravation, — to square the general sex 
By Cressid's rule : rather think this not Creaaid. 

Ulyss. What hath she done, prince, that can 
soil our mothers? 

Tro. Nothing at all, unless that this wereshe. 

Ther. Will he swagger himself out on 's own 
eyes?* 

Tro. This she ? no, this is Diomed's Cresaida: 
If beauty have a soul, this is not she; 
If souls guide vows, if vows be sanctimonieB, 
If sanctimony be the gods' delight, itf 

If there be rule in unity itself, 
This is not she. [0 madness of discourse, { 
That cause sets up with and against itself! | 
Bi-fold authority! where reason can revolt s 
Without perdition, and loss assume all reason f 
Without revolt:] this is, and is not, Cressid! ^ 
Within my soul there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing inseparate 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth; 
[And yet the spacious breadth of this division J 
Admits no orifez* for a point, as subtle I5i| 
As Ariachne's broken woof, to enter. ] i 

Instance, O instance! strong as Pluto's gates; 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven: 

* Tatte, tUfiB^stion in it 

* Swagger Atrnse^, Ac = persuade himielf he never nw. 
« Orifex, orifice. 
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Instance, O instance! strong as heaven itself; 
The honds of heaven are slipped, dissolved, and 
loos'd; IM 

And with another knot^ five-finger-tied, 
The fractions of her faith, orts^ of her love, 
The fragments, scrape, the bits, and greasyrelics 
Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 

Ulyu, May worthy Troilus be but half 

attached 101 

With that which here his passion doth express ? 

Tro. Ay , Greek ; and that shaU be divulged well 

In characters as red as Mars his heart 

Inflam'd with Venus: never did young man 

fancy* 
With so eternal and so fiz'd a souL 
Hark, Greek: — as much as I do Cressid love. 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed: 
That sleeve is mine that he '11 bear on his helm; 
Were it a casque composed by Vulcan's skill. 
My sword should bite it: not the dreadful 
spout^ iTi 

Which shipmen do the humcano call, 
Gonstring'd^ in mass by the almighty sun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his descent than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomed. 

C Ther, He '11 tickle it for his concupy.* ] 

Tro. O Creasid! O false Cressid! false, false, 
foJse! 
Let all untruths stand by^ thy stained name. 
And they 11 seem glorious. 

Ufyss. O, contain yourself; 

Tour passion draws ears hither. I8I 

Enter Mjxeab. 

^ns. I have been seeking you this hour, 
my lord: 
Hector, by this, is arming him in Troy; 
Ajaz, your guard, stays to conduct you home. 
Tro. Have with you, prince. — My courteous 
lord, adieu. — 
Parewell, revolted fair! — and, Diomed, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head! 
Ulysi. I 'U bring you to the gates. 
Tro. Accept distracted thanks. 189 

[Exeunt TroiliUy JEneoB^ and Ulysaes. 

1 OrU, leaTinga s Fancy, lore. 

s CofwCrin^d s^comprawed; an obYious Latinisni. 

* Coneupy, concaptacence. 

* Stand by, be compared with. 



Ther. Would I could meet that rogue 
Diomed! I would croak like a raven; I would 
bode, I would bode. [Patroclus will give me 
any thing for the intelligence of this whore: 
the parrot will not do more for an almond 
than he for a commodious drab. J Lechery, > 
lecheiy; still, wars and lechery; nothing else 
holds fashion ; a burning devil take them! 

[Exit. 

ScEKB III. Troy. Priam's palace. 

Enter Hector and Andromachb. 

And. When was my lord so much ungently 
temper'd, 
To stop his ears against admonishment? 
Unarm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. 

Hed. You train* me to offend you ; get you in : 
By all the everlasting gods, I 'U go! 
And. My dreams will, sure, prove ominous^ 

to the day. 
Beet. No more, I say. 

Enter Cassandra. 

Cos. Where is my brother Hector? 

And. Here, sister; arm'd, and bloody in 
intent. 
Consort with me in loud and dear petition. 
Pursue we him on knees; for I have dream'd 
Of bloody turbulence, and this whole night 
Hath nothing been but shapes and forms of 
slaughter. is 

Cos. O, it is true. 

ffed. Ho! bid my trumpet sound! 

Oae. No notes of sally, for the heavens, sweet 

brother. 
Sect. Be gone, I say: the gods have heard 

me swear. 
Cae. The gods are deaf to hot and peevish 
vows: 
They are polluted offerings, more abhorr'd 
Than spotted livers in the sacrifice. 

And. O, be persuaded! do not count it holy 
To hurt by being just: it is as lawful, 20 

For* we would give much, to use* violent thefts, 
And rob in the behalf of charity. 

Cas. It is the purpose that makes strong 
the vow; 



• Train, lead. 
9 J'orss became. 



7 Ominout, fatal 
* Ute, practiae. 
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ACT v. Soene 8. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT T. Scene 1 



But VOWS to every purpose must not hold: u 
Unarm, sweet Hector. 

Hect Hold you still, I say; 

Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate: 
Life every man holds dear; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious-dear than life. 

Enter Troilus. 

How now, young man! mean'st thou to fight 
to-day? 29 

And. Cassandra, call my father to persuade. 
[Exit Cassandra. 

ffect. No, faith, young Troilus; doff thy 
harness, youth; 
I am to-day T the vein of chivalry: 
Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strong. 
And tempt not yet the brushes of the war. 
Unarm thee, go ; and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I 'II stand to-day for thee, and me, and Troy. 

Tro. Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion than a man. 

ffect. What vice is that, good Troilus? chide 
me for it 

Tro, When many times the captive Grecians 
fall, 40 

Even in the fan and wind of your fair sword. 
You bid them rise, and live. 

Hect. O, *t is fair play. 

Tro. FooPs play, by heaven, Hector. 

Jlect. How now! how now! 

Tro. For the love of all the gods, 

Let 's leave the hermit pity with our mothers; 
And when we have our armours buckled on, 
The venom'd vengeance ride upon our swords. 
Spur them to ruthf ul work, rein them from ruth. 

ffect. Fie, savage, fie! 

Tro. Hector, then 't is wars. 

jffect. Troilus, I would not have you fight 
to-day. 60 

Tro. Who should withhold me? 
Not fate, obedience, nor the hand of Mars 
Beckoning with fiery truncheon my retire; 
Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 
Their eyes o'ergalled with recourse^ of tears; 
Nor you, my brother, with your true sword 

drawn. 
Opposed to hinder me, should stop my way, 
But by my ruin. 

1 Beeourse, £& that come and go. 
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Re-enter Cassandra and Priam. 

C<u. Lay hold upon him, Priam, hold him 
fast: » 

He is thy crutch; now if thou lose thy stay. 
Thou on him leaning, and all Troy on thee. 
Fall aU together. 

PrL Come, Hector, come, go back: 

Thy wife hath dream'd; thy mother hatk 

had visions; 
Cassandra doth foresee; and I myself 
Am like a prophet suddenly enrapt, 
To tell thee that this day is ominous: 
Therefore, come back. 

Hect. .dS^esA is a-field; 

And I do stand engag'd' to many Greeks, 
Even in the faith of valour, to appear 
This morning to them. 

Pri. Ajf but thou shalt not go. 

ffect. I must not break my faith. n 

You know me dutiful; therefore, d^ar sir, 
Let me not shame respect; but give me leave 
To take that course by your consent and voice^ 
Which you do here forbid me, royal Priam. 

Cos. Priam, yield not to him! 

And. Do not^ dear father. 

ffect. Andromache, I am offended with you: 
Upon the love you bear me, get you in. 

[Exit Andromache. 

Tro. This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodements. 

Cos. 0, farewell, dear Hector! 

Look, how thou diest! look, how thy eye tains 
pale! a 

Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents! 
Hark, how Troy roars! how Hecuba cries out! 
Howpoor AndromacheahriUs herdoloursfor&t 
Behold, distraction, frenzy, and amazement, 
Like witless antics, one another meet, 
And aU cry "Hector! Hector's dead!" 
Hector! 

Tro. Away! away! 

Cku. Farewell:— yet, soft!— Hector, I take 
my leave: 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. 

[Exk. 

ffect. You are amaz'd, my liege, at her 
exclaim: 91 

s jBViyc^i, pledged. 
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ACT V. Some 3. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. Scene S. 



Go in, and cheer the town: we'll forth and 

fight; 92 

Do deeds worth praise, and tell you them at 

night 

Pri. Farewell: the gods with safety stand 

about thee! 

[Exeunt severally Pnam arui Hector. 
Alarums. 



Tro. They're at it, hark! — proud Diomed, 
believe, 96 

I come to lose my arm, or win my sleeve. 

As Troilus is going out^ enter from the other 
side Pai^darus. 

Pan. Do you hear, my lord? do you 
hear? 




Tro. Words, wordi, mere word*, no matter from the heart ; 
Th' effsc* doth operate another waj.— (Act t. a. 107, 106.) 



Tro. What now? 

Pan. Here 's a letter come from yond poor 
girL [Gives letter. 

Tro. Let me read. 100 

Pan. A whoreson tisick, a whoreson rascally 
tisick so troubles me, and the foolish fortune 
of this girl; and what one thing, what another, 
that I shall leave you one o' th's days: and I 
have a rheum in mine eyes too; and such an 
ache in my bones, that, unless a man were 

VOL. V. 



cuiVd,^ I cannot tell what to think on't. — 
What says she there? 

Tro. Words, words, mere words, no matter 
from the heart; 
Th' effect doth operate another way. — 

[Tearing the letter. 

Gk), wind, to wind, there turn and change 

together. — 110 

1 Cun'd, by a witch, or some evil agency. 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. Soene b. 



My love with words and errors still she feeds; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 

[Exeunt severally. 

Scene IY. Plains between Troy and the 
Grecian camp. 

Alarums: excursions. Enter Thersites. 

Ther. Now they are clapper - clawing one 
another; I'll go look on. That dissembling 
abominable variety Diomed, has got that same 
scurvy doting foolish young knave's sleeve of 
Troy there in his helm: I would fain see them 
^meet; that that same young Trojan ass, j^that 
^ loves the whore there,] might send that Greek- 
0sh 1^ whoremasterly ] villain, with the sleeve, 
back to the dissembling luxurious drab, of a 
sleeveless errand. O* the t' other side, the policy 
* of those crafty swearing rascals — that stale old 
mouse-eaten dry cheese, Nestor, and that same 
dog-fox, Ulysses — ^is not proved worth a black- 
berry: — they set me up, in policy, that mongrel 
cur, Ajax, against that dog of as bad a kind, 
Achilles: and now is the cur Ajax prouder 
than the cur Achilles, and will not arm to- 
day; whereupon the Grecians begin to pro- 
claim barbarism,^ and policy grows into an ill 
opinion. — Soft! here comes sleeve, and t'other. 

Enter Diombdes, Tkoiliss follomng, 

Tro. Fly not; for shouldst thou take the 
river Styx, 
I would swim after. 

Dio. Thou dost miscall retire: 

I do not fly; but advantageous care 
Withdrew me from the odds of multitude: 
Have at thee! 

[ ^Ther. Hold thy whore, Grecian! — now for 

/thy whore, Trojan! — now the sleeve, now the 

/ sleeve ! ] [Exeunt TroUus and JXomedes, 

fyhting. 

Enter Hector. 

Hect. What art thou, Greek? art thou for 
Hector's match? 
Art thou of blood and honour? 

Ther, No, no, — I am a rascal; a scurvy rail- 
ing knave; a very filthy rogue. 81 

1 Barbaritm^ mere strength, force, oppoeed to policy. 
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Hect. I do believe thee; — ^live. [Exit 

Ther. God-a-mercy, that thou wilt believe 
me; but a plague break thy neck for frighten- 
ing me! — What's become of the wenching 
rogues? I think they have swallowed one 
another: I would laughat that miracle: — Qet,in ' 
a sort, lechery eats itself.] I' U seek them. [ExiL 

Scene y. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Diomedes and a Servant. 

Dio. Go, go, my servant, take thou Troiks' 
horse; 
Present the fair steed to my lady Cressid: 
Fellow, commend my service to her beauty; 
Tell her I have chjutis'd the amorous Trojan, 
And am her knight by proof. 

Serv, I go, my lord. [ExiL 

Enter Agamemkok. 

Agam. Benew, renew ! Tlie fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon: psastard Mai^gareloD 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 
And stands colossus-wisef, waving his beam, 
Upon the pashed corses of the kings lo, 

Epistrophus and Cedius: Polyxenes is slain; ) 
Amphimachus and Thoas deadly hurt;] 
Patroclus ta'en or slain; and Palamedes 
Sore hurt axid bruis'd: the dreadful Sagittary' 
Appals our numbers: — haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish all 

Enter Nestor.. 

Nest. Go, bear Patroclus' body to Achilla; 
And bid the snaU-pac'd Ajax arm forshame.— 
There is a thousand Hectors in the field: 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horse, ao 
And there lacks work; anon he 's there afoot, 
[And there they fly or die, like scaled sculls' 
Before the belching whale; then is he yonder,] J 
And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's swath :^ 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves and 

takes; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite. 
That what he will he does; and does so much, 
That proof is call'd impossibility. 

2 The dreadful Sagittary. See note 330. 

>^cu<{«=8hoal8(offiBh). 

* Sufath, gnu cut by the scythe. 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 



TROILUS AND CKESSIDA. 



ACT V. Soene 7. 



Enter Ultsses. 

Ulyu. O, courage, courage, princes! great 
Achilles so 

iBarming, weeping, cursing, vowing vengeance : 
Patroclus' wounds have roused hisdrowsy blood, 
Together with his mangled Myrmidons, 
That noseless, handless, hack'd and chipp'd, 

come to him. 
Crying on Hector. Ajax hath lost a friend, 
And foams at mouth, and he is arm'd and at it, 
Koaring for Troilus; who hath done to-day 
Mad and fantastic execution; 
Engaging and redeeming of himself,^ S9 

With such a careless force and forceless care. 
As if that luck, in very spite of cunning. 
Bade him win alL 

Enter Ajajl 

Ajax, Troilus! thou coward Troilus 1 \ExiL, 
Dio. Ay, there, there. 

Neai. So, so, we draw together. 

\ {^ Enter AiSBiLLEA, 

I AchiL Where is this Hector? — 

;Come, come, thou boy-queller, show thy face; 
' Know what it is to meet Achilles angry: — 
'Hector! where 's Hector? I will none but 
\ Hector. ] [Exeunt. 

SoKNE YI. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Ajax. 

Ajax. Troilus, thou coward Troilus, show 
thy head! 

Enter Diomsde& 

Dio, Troilus, I say! where 's Troilus? 
Ajax. What wouldst thou? 

/)m>. I would correct him. 
Ajax. Were I the general, thou shouldst 
have my ofSce 
Ere that correction. — Troilus, I say! what, 
Troilus! 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro. O traitor Diomed! — turn thy false 
face, thou traitor, 
And pay the life thou ow'st me for my horse! 
IXo. Ha, art thou there? 

1 Redeeming, Ac, i.e. rescuing himsell from the foe. 



Ajax. I'll fight with him alone: stand, Dio- 
med. 

Dio. He is my prize; I will not look upon. 

Tro. Come, both you cogging^ Greeks; have 
at you both! [Exeunt^ fighting. 

t£>i/«r Hector. 

Hect. Yea, Troilus? O, well fought, my 
youngest brother! ; 

Enter Achilles. J 

AchU. Now do I see thee, ha! — ^have at thee, > 

Hector! 
Hect. Pause, if thou wilt / 

AchU. I do disdain thy courtesy, proud ^ 
Trojan: f 

Be happy that my arms are out of use: \ 

My rest and negligence befriend thee now, ^ 
But thou anon shalt hear of me again; 
Till when, go seek thy fortune. [Exit. 

p Hect. Fare thee well:— 

I would have been much more a fresher man, 
Had I expected thee. 

He-enter Troilu& 

How now, my brother! 21 
Tro. Ajax hath ta'en ^neas: shall it be? 
No, by the flame of yonder glorious heaven. 
He shall not carry him; I '11 be ta'en too. 
Or bring him oflF: — fate, hear me what I say! 
I reck not though I end my life to-day. [Exit. 

Enter one in sumptuous armour. 

Hect. Stand, stand, thou Greek; thou art a 
goodly mark: — 
No? wilt thou not? — I like thy armour well; 
I '11 f rush 3 it, and unlock the rivets all. 
But I '11 be master of it: — wilt thou not, beast, 
abide? ^ 

Why, then fly on, I '11 hunt thee for thy hide. ^ 

[Exeunt. 2\ 

Scene VII. Another part of the plains. 

Enter Achilles with Myrmidons. 

AchU. Come here about me, you my Myr- 
midons; 
Mark what I say. Attend me where I wheel: 



> Cogging, cheating. > Fnuh, batter. 
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ACT V. Sooue 7. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. SoeiM S 



Strike not a stroke, but keep yourselves in 

breath: 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about; 
In fellest manner execute your aims. 
Follow me, sirs, and my proceedings eye: — 
It isdecreed Hector the great mustdie. [Exeunt. 



^Enter Menelaus arid VilBH^, fighting ; then 
Thersites. 
Ther. The cuckold and the cuckold-maker 
are at it — Now, bull! now, dog! 'Loo, Paris, 
'loo! now my double-henned sparrow! loo, 
Paris, loo! — The bull has the game: — ware 
horns, ho! [Exeunt Penis cmd Mendmu, 




AeML StrilM, fellowi, itiike ; this i« the man I •eek.HAct t. 8. 10.) 



Enter Maroarelon. 

Mar. Turn, slave, and fight 

Ther. What art thou? 

Mar. A bastard son of Priam's. 

Ther. I am a bastard too ; I love bastards : 
I am a bastard begot, bastard instructed, bas- 
tard in mind, bastard in valour, in every thing 
illegitimate. One bear will not bite another, 
and wherefore should one bastard? Take heed, 
the quarrel 's most ominous to us: if the son 
of a whore fight for a whore, he tempts judg- 
ment:* farewell, bastard. [Exii. 

1 Judgment, i.e. of heaven. 
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Mar. The devil take thee, coward! [ExH^ 

BoENE VIII. A 7iother part of the plains. 

Enter Hector. 

ffect. [Most putrefied core, so fair with-j 

out, ; 

Thy goodly armour thus hath cost thy^ 

life.] ^ 

Now is my day's work done; I *11 take good 

breath: 
Best, sword ; thou hast thy fill of blood and 
death. 

[PiUs of his helmet, and hangs his shidd 
behind him. 
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ACT y. Sc«ne ( 



TBOILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. Soene 10. 



Enter Achilles aind Myrmidons, 

Achil. Look, Hector, how Uie sun begins to 

set; 

How ugly night comes breathing at his heels: 

Even with the vail^ and darkening of the sun, 

To close the day up, Hector's life is done. 

Bed. I am unarmed; forego this vantage, 

Greek. 
Achil. Strike, fellows, strike; this is the 
man I seek. [Hector falls. 

So, Ilion, fall thou next! now, Troy, sink 
down! 11 

Here lies thy heart, thy sinews, and thy bone. — 
On, Myrmidons; and cry you all amain, 
" Achilles hath the mighty Hector slain." 

[A retreat sounded. 
Hark! a retire* upon our Grecian part 
Myr. The Trojan trumpets sound the like, 

my lord. 
AMI. The dragon wing of night overspreads 
the earth, 
And, stickler-like,' the armies separates. 
;[My half-supp'd sword, that frankly* would 
; have fed, 

Pleas'd with this dainty bait, thus goes to 
bed. [Sheathes his sword. ] 

Come, tie his body to my horse's tail; 21 

Along the field I will the Trojan traU. 

[Bj^eunt. 

Scene IX. Another part of the plains. 

i^t/erAoAMEMNOK, Ajax, Menelaus, Nestor, 
DiOMEDES, and others, marching. Shouts 
icithin. 

Agam. Hark! hark! what shout is that? 

I/'est. Peace, drums! 

[Within] Achilles! Achilles! Hector's slain! 
Achilles! 

Dio. The bruit is, Hector's slain, and by 
AchiUes. 

Ajax. If it be so, yet bragless let it be; 
Great Hector was a man as good as he. 

Agam. March patiently along: — let one be 
sent 
To pray Achilles see us at our tent — 

> VaU, detceni 

* A retire, ie. the sound for retiriog. 

* Stiekler-like, nmpire-Iike. * Frankly, to the full. 



If in his death the gods have us befriended, 
Great Troy is ours, and our sharp wars are 
ended. [Exeunt, marching. 

Scene X. Another part of the plains. 

Enter JSneas and Trojans. 

JEne. Stand, ho! yet are we masters of the 
field: 
Never go home; here starve we out the night 

Enter Troilus. 

Tro. Hector is slain. 

All. Hector! — the gods forbid! 

Tro. He's dead; and at the murderer's 

horse's tail, 
In beastly sort, dragg'd through the shameful 

field- 
Frown on, you heavens, effect your rage with 

speed! 
Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at 

Troy! 
I say, at once let your brief plagues be mercy, 
And linger^ not our sure destructions on! 9 
JEne. My lord, you do discomfort all the host 
Tro. You understand me not that tell me so: 
I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all imminence that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Hector is gone: 
Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba? 
Let him that will a screech-owl aye be call'd, 
Go into Troy, and say there " Hector 's dead:" 
[There is a word will Priam turn to stone; 
Make wells and Niobesof the maids and wives, \ 
Cold statues of the youth; and, in a word, 20^ 
Scare Troy out of itself. But, march away: 
Hector ia dead; there is no more to say. 
Stay yet — ] You vile abominable tents. 
Thus proudly pight" upon our Phrygian plains. 
Let Titan rise as early as he dare, 
I'll through and through you! — and, thou 

great-siz'd coward, 
No space of earth shall sunder our two hates: 
I '11 haunt thee like a wicked conscience still, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy 

thoughts. — 
Strike a free march to Troy! — with conrfort 

go: 30 



* Linger on » protract 
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« Pi^t, pitched. 
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ACT V. Sceue 10. 



TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



ACT V. Soeae 10. 



Hope of revenge shall hide our inward woe. 
[I^'eunt jEnecu and Trojans, 

]^A8 Troilus is going outy enter,, from the other 
^ side, Pandarus. 

^ Pan. But hear you, hear you! 

J Tro. Hence, broker-lackey! iguomy and 

i shame 

;; Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name! 

; [Ea-it, 

', Pan. A goodly medicine for my aching 

'f bones! — 

;0 world! world! world! thus is the poor 

/agent despised! O traitors and bawds, how 

/earnestly are you set a -work, and how ill 

/requited! why should our endeavour be so 

( loved, and the performance so loathed ? what 

/verse for it? what instance for it? — Let me 

<8ee: — 41 
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Fully merrily the humble-bee doth song, 
Till he hath lost his honey and his sting; 
And being once subdu'd in armed tail. 
Sweet honey and sweet notes together fail. — 

Good traders in the flesh, set this in your 
painted cloths. 

As many as be here of pander's hall, « 

Your eyes, half out, weep out at Pandar's fall; J 
Or if you cannot weep, yet give some groans, l 
Though not for me, yet for your aching bone& ] 
Brethren and sisters of the hold-door trade, i 
Some two months hence my will shall here be, 
made: [ 

It should be now, but that my fear is this,— ; 
Some galled goose of Winchester would hiss: 
Till then I '11 sweat, and seek about for eases; 
And at that time bequeath you my diseasesw 
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NOTES TO TROILUS AND CRESSmA. 



PROLOGUE. 

1. Lines 1-Sl.— This prologue is not given in the Quarto; 
it is only found in the Folios. Kitson and Steevens con- 
demn it as not genuine, and amongst modern critics Mr. 
fleay finds in the lines "much work that is unlike Shake- 
speare's" (Life and Work of Shakespeare, p. 220). Grant 
White attributed the authorship to Chapman. 

2. Line 1: In Troy, there lies the SOKNE.— Not an un- 
usual beginning: so the prologue to the Broken Heart 
(Ford) commences, "Our »cei\e is Sparta." 

8. Line 8: whose strong IMMURES.— We have the verb 
several times in Shakespeare; e.g. Venus and Adonis, 1194: 

Means to itnmure henelf and not be seen ; 

Richard III. iv. 1. 100; Sonnet Ixxxiv. 8. Mure, substan- 
tive, occurs in n. Henry IV. iv. 4. 119; drcummure in 
Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 28. 

4. Line 15: Priam's SIX-oated city.— So the Folios. 
Theobald, to suit Uie plural verb, sperr up, below (line 19), 
needlessly changed to " nx gates i* the city," and was 
followed by Hanmer. 

5. Line 17: ARTXNORIDIS.— Ff. have Antenonidxis; the 



change (Theobald's), adopted by most editors, appears 
necessary. Shakespeare is obviously following the accoimt 
in Caxton's Destruction of Troy, where, in the third book, 
a description of Troy is given: " In this city were six gates; 
the one was named Dardane, the second Timbria, the 
third Helios, the fourth Chetas, the fifth Tmyen, and the 
sixth Antenorides" (Destruction, bk. 3, p. 4, ed. 1708). 
Dyce, too, quotes Lydgate, The historye, Sege and 
d]rstruccyon of Troye: 

The fourthe gate hyghte also Cetheas; 
The fyfte Troiarta, the syzth AttifunytUs, 

where the edition of 1555 alters Anthonydss to the nearly 
right reading Antinorydes. 

6. Line 18: fulfilling bolts; i.e. which fill tiie aperture 
so closely that no room is left; for this, the etymological 
sense of the word, we may compare Lucrece, 1258. 

7. Line 10: Spkrr up the sons qf Troy.—F. 1 has stirre, 
out of which no meaning can be got Theobald made the 
admirable suggestion sperr; Collier's MS. Corrector had 
sparr in the same sense. The use of Uie word is well sup- 
ported. Thus Spenser, in the Faerie Queene, writes: 

The other which was entered laboured fast 

To s/err thecal*. — Bk. v. c s. St zzzviL 
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And again in The Shepherd's Calendar (May): 
And if be chance come when I an abroad, 
Sptrr the i^ate faut, for fear of fraud. 

Steerens, too, quotes from Warner's Albion's England 
(1602), bk. iL ch. 12: " When chased home Into his holdes, 
there wparrtd up in gates." The word is identical with 
German tperren. As to the plural verb I see no difficulty; 
coming after the list of names it is far more natural to the 
ear than the singular would have been, though grammati- 
cally, perhaps, less correct Capell, however, prints 
9pem, 

8. Lines 22, 28: 

and hither am I eome 

A PROLOaUI A&M'D. 

The reference, as Johnson explains, is to the actor who 
spoke the prologue^ and who usually wore a black cloak. 
An exact parallel may be found in the Pneludium to 
Thomas Bandolph's amusing skit, Aristippus: 

Be not deceived, I have no bended knees. 

No supple tonffue, no speeches steeped in oil; 

No candied flattery, no honied words. 

I come AM armed Pr^Ugti*; ami'd with arts. 

^Randolph's Works, ed. Carew Hazlitt, p. 3. 

80 in the stage-directions to the introduction to Ben Jon- 
son's Poetaster, we are told that the Prologue enters 
hastily in armour^ and in the following speech the ex- 
pression armed Prdogue occurs (Works, vol. ii. p. 8M, 
with Qifford's note). [Surely the superfluous and in line 
22 might be omitted. In F. 1 there is a full stop after 
hamrd,—V. A. it] 

9. Line 27: Leape o'er the VAUMT.— In conformity with 
the Horatian maxim: 

Nee Kemino belluni Trojanum orditur ab ovo; 
Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 
Non secBS ac notas auditoreiu i«pit. 

— Ars Poetica. i47-t49> 

For vaunt i^avanf) we may compare Lear, UL 2. 5: 
f^OMHAcouriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 

80 vanoiuird. 

ACT I, SCKNB 1. 

[In Mr. John Kemble's arrangement of this play. Act i. 
commences with Scene 3, and Scenes 1 and 2 become 
Scenes 2 and 8 respectively. This is certainly a better ar- 
rangement from a dramatic point of view, as it places a 
comparatively dull Scene at the beginning instead of the 
end of the Act, which by that means is made to conclude 
with a Scene in which the hero and heroine, Troilus and 
Cressida, are both concerned, and which marks a distinct 
step in the progress of the story.— F. A. m.] 

10. Une 1: CaU here my VARLXT.— In ^linshen varUt is 
translated by famxdue, and Steevens quotes from Holin- 
shed's account of the battle of Agincourt: "divers were 
releeved by their varlets, and conveied out of the field." 
The word, in fact, meant then what vdUt (of which it Is 
simply an earlier form) does now. So Cotgrave gives " a 
groom, a stripling" for the O.F. varlet, upon which 
Manage remarks, Dictionnaire, 1760: "des escuyers 
trenchans estoient appell^s valete. Cestoit aussi un 
Oentn-homme qui n'estolt pas chevalier?" In this way 
the word came to be applied to the knave in a pack of 
cards. 
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11. Line 7: and akitful TO their etrength.—VoT Shake- 
speare's use of "to":="in addition to," see AUxNi's 
Shakespearian Grammar, pp. 121, 122. Compare Mac- 
beth, ill. 1. 51-^: 

*tisnnichbedares; 
And, to that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom; 

and same play, 1. 6. 10. 

12. Line 14: I'll not lODDLi nor XAKX— Evidently a 
proverbial phrase, equivalent to " I will keep clear of it" 
Cf. line 86. So in Much Ado, UL 8. 66: " and. for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with them, why, 
the more is for yotkr honesty." 

18.' Lines 80, 81: 
And uihenfair Creteid eomee into my thought$,-~ 
5o, traitor!—*' when ehe corneal "—When ie ehe tkeneei 
We have here an excellent correction of the text Qq. 
and F. 1 and F. 2 gave: 

then she comes, when she is thence. 
The change Is unimpeachable; the credit is due to Bowe, 
second edn. 

14. Line 41: An her hair were not eomewhat pabexb.— 
This Is one of the many allusions that ml^t be quoted 
to the distaste felt by our ancestors for datic hair and 
eyes. Walker (A Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakespeare, vol. ill. p. 100) aptly refers to Maaslnger's 
Parliament of Love, where, in act IL scene 8, Beanpr^ 
says: 

Like me, sirl 
One of my dark complexion t 

— Massin^er's Works, Cunnini^ham's ed. p. tji. 

Still more to the point, however, is Sonnet cxxvil., the flnt 

of the .second great series of sonnets: 

In the old age iiac* was not counted £sir. 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now is dlaeM beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slander'd with a bastard shame. 



Therefore my mistress' brows are raven Nack, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who. not bom fair, no beanty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem. 
Compare Love's Labour's Lost, ill. 196, 190, and the 
note (107) on Midsummer If ight's Dream, ilL 2. 257. Bed 
hair was regarded by the Puritans as a decided blemish; 
cf . Middleton's A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, UL 2 (Dyoe's 
ed.), vol. iv. p. 47. 

16. Line 58: Handlest in thy dieeouree, 0, that her 
HAND.— For a similar word-play compare Titus Androni- 
cus, ill. 2. 20. Malone well remarics upon the cuiioos 
reverence which Shakespeare seems to have felt for the 
beauty of a woman's hand. Note, for instance, the deli- 
cacy and BuggesUveness of the epithets and imsgeiy in 
the following passages : Romeo and Juliet, ill. 8. 85, 98, 
where we have the splendid lines: 

they may seize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's Mattd; 

Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 878-878: 

this hand. 
As soft as dove's down and as white as it. 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the iann'd snow, that's bolted 
By the northern blasts thrice o'er; 
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and Lacrece, S08-S96, a perfect picture: 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Show'd like an April daisy on the grass. 

[In the Q. the panctiuitloii is thua: 

Handiest in thy discourse : O that her hand. 
The Ft have: 

Handiest in thy discourse. O that her Hand. 
Some editors, having regard to the punctnation of the 
old copies, make the yerb handUit govern some of the 
nottns in the line above. Capell, for instance, puts a 
semicolon after gait in line 64, making her voice governed 
by handiest. Malone was the first to punctuate line 56 
as it is in our text. Other conjectures have been made 
by varioua editors in order to make the passage intelli- 
gible. With regard to the punctuation of the old copies, 
certainly O that her hand seems more like an exclama- 
tion than the object of the sentence; but if we take that 
her hand to be the accusative case, and explain it as we 
have in our foot-note, then we must suppose O to be 
strictly a mere interjection, a parenthetical expression of 
rapture. For that her Aavuis"that liand of hers" com- 
pare the following passages:— Antony and Cleopatra, iL 
8. 19: ** Thy demon that thy spirit;" and in the same play, 
iv. 14. 70: "Draw that thy honest sword;" and also Mac- 
teth, L 7. 68: "that their fitness."— F. a. m.] 

16. Line 57: to tohote »qft smuRX.— Seizure is used pas- 
lively; toiccft would be more natural 

17. lines 68, 50: 

The cygnet 9 down it harth^ and SPnilT of SINSK 

Hard at the palm of ploughman. 
These lines are not easy. What are we to make of tpirU 
qf ttnset Warburton, of course, emended, proposing 
foUe (/ tenae; upon which Johnson bluntly remarked: 
"it is not proper to make a lover profess to praise his 
mistress in epite qf tense; for though he often does it in 
•pite of the sense of others, his own senses are subdued 
to his desires." I see no necessity for any alteration. I 
think the sense is: "tente^ i.e. sensitiveness personified, 
is not so delicate, so impalpable, as Cressida's hand." I 
believe the words can bear this interpretation, and It 
leems to me to carry on the line of thought To make 
spirit of sense a mere variant on whose »^t teizure 
is rarely wrong; the lines contain two distinct concep- 
tions. Also we must not press hard at the palm^ etc. 
too closely; the poet merely wishes to suggest something 
rough and coarse in contrast to that which, next to 
Cressida's hand, is the most ethereal thing we can con- 
ceive, vi& sensitiveness itself. Compare iii. 8. 106, and 
Julius Caosar, iv. 8. 74. 

18. Line eS: the has the MXNDB in her own ^n<2«.— This, 
M Bteevens satisfactorily shows, was acant phrase meaning 
"to make the best of a bad bargain; do the best one can." 
In this sense is it used by Field in his Woman is A 
Weathercock. 1812: "I shall stay here and have my head 
tvoke, and then / have the mends in my own handt" 
O^odslvy, Old Plays, ed. Carew Haslitt (1815), vol. xi. 
P> 25). Johnson's interpretation of the passage is char- 
>cteristtc: "She may mend her complexion with the 



assistance of cosmetics," on the principle apparently ad- 
vocated in Bandolph's Jealous Lovers, iv. 8: 

Paint, ladies, while you live, and plaister fair, 
But when the house is fallen, 't is past repair. 

^Works (HazUtt's ed.). voL L p. 141. 

19. Lines 78, 79: at/air on FKIDAT at Helen it on SUN- 
DAY.— Friday being a fast day when the " suit of humilia- 
tion" would be worn, while Sunday is a signal for don- 
ning smart attire. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
glaring anachronism; the play is full of such errors. 

20. Line 99: And he'tat tbtght to be vfoo'd; i.e. " fret- 
ful;" a corruption, perhaps, of "touchy." So Romeo and 

JuUet» L 8. 82: 

To see k teic^, and fall oot. 

21. Line 106: Let it be eaXCd the WILD and WAHDBRINO 
fiood. — A finely alliterative effect that comes in the last 
verse of the introductory stanzas to In Memoriam. Later 
on in the same poem Tennyson beautifully applies the 
epithet wandering to the sea: 

O Mother, prayinf? Cod will save 
Thy sailor— while thy head is bow'd. 
His heavy-shotted hammock shroud 

Drops in his vast and vrandering grave. —Canto vi. 

22. Line 106: How now. Prince Tboilus ! wher^ore not 
a'/ieldt—TroUut is always a dissyllable in Shakespeare; so 
Walker, Shakespeare's Versification, pp. 164-106. Thus 
in Lnorece, 1480, we have: 

Here manly Hector faints, here TroUus swounds. 
Again in the Merchant of Venice, in the almost incom- 
parable first scene of the fifth act, lines 3, 4: 

in such a nif^ht 
TroUus methhiks mounted the Troyan walls. 

The only possible exception occurs in the present play, 
V. 2. 101, where the common reading is : 

May worthy Troilus be half attach'dt 

Probably Shakespeare thought the name was derived from 
Troy. Peele, we may note, treats the word rightly as a 
trisyllable; e.g. Tale of Troy: 

So hardy was the true knight TroUus. 

— Peele's Works, p. 555. 

28. Line 100: thit WOHAN's ANSWER sort*.— Troilus 
means that the logic of his reply—" not there because not 
there "—is the logic, or rather no-logic, in which women 
indulge; and then he proceeds to play upon tmmian, 
tDomanish. 

24. line 115: Paris is gor'd with Mentlavuf BORV.— 
Alluding to the idea of which our old dramatists make 
perpetual mention, that the husband of an unfaithful 
wife was a cuckold, or as Mirabel says in The Wild Oooee 
Chase, L 8: "a gentleman of antler." Perhaps the most 
elaborate treatment of the subject comes in MIddleton's 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, where we hardly know 
whether most to ridicule or to despise the complacent 
Allwit Simflar references occur later on in this play. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

26. Line 8: he was hamett'd UQHT.^Light may refer 
to the weight of their armour; more probably, however, 
it means "nimbly," "quickly." Theobald needlessly 
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altered to " haraeas-dight," a reading, he remarked, which 
*' gives UM the poet's meaniug in the propereet tenm 
imaginable." He was followed by Hanmer. 

S& Lines 9, 10: 

when EYIRY FLOWXR 

Did, M a prcphett WBXP. 
So in Midsummer Night's Dream, ilL 1. 804: 

And when &he weeps, uw^x every litdeyf«wrr. 

Dew on the ground naturally suggests tears. 

27. Line 16: a very man PIB 8X.-^rey refers to the 
Testament of Cresseide: 

Of faire CreCMide. the floure and m/er u 
Of Troi and Greece. 

S8. Line 20: (A«irjiar(ietttor ADDinoiis.— Here, as often, 
in the sense of "titles," " denominations." Malone says 
it was a law term, and in Cowell's Interpreter (ed. 1637) 
Addition is thus explained, "a title given to a man over 
and above his Christian and surname, shewing his estate, 
degree, occupation, trade, age, place of dwelling, ^te." 
Compare Coriolanus, i. 0. 00; and for an instance outside 
Shakespeare, Bussy D'Ambois, iv. 1: 

Man is a name of honour for a klni;: 
Additiens take away from each thing. 

—Chapman's Works, p. 163. 

29. Une 28: merry against the haul -Compare d 
canire-pod: as we should say, "against the grain." The 
idea came from stroking the fur of animals the reverse 
way. Justice Shallow uses the expression in Merry Wives, 
U. 8. 41: 

If you should fight, you go mgminH the hair cfyoax profetsions. 

ao. Line 46: When vtert you at Ilium?— Shakespeare, 
as Hanmer and the other editors point out, applies the 
name Ilium only to Priam's palace, and not to the city at 
large. In this he was following Caxton's Destruction of 
Troy, where the palace is thus described: "In this open 
space of the city, upon a rock. King Priamus did build 
his rich palace named Ilion, that was one of the richest 
and strongest in all the world. It was of height five 
hundred paces, besides the height of the towers, whereof 
there was great plenty, so high, as It seemed to them that 
saw from far, they reacht Heaven. And in this palace 
King Priamus did make the richest Hall that was at 
that time in all the world: within which was his throne; 
and the table whereupon he did eat, and held his estate 
among his nobles, princes, lords, and barons, was of gold 
and silver, precious stones, and of ivory " (bk. iiL p. 5, ed. 
1708X 

31. Line 68: he 'U lay about him to-day.— We have a 
similar expression in Henry V. v. 2. 147: " I could lay on 
like a butcher; " and compare Macbeth's, " Lay on, Mac- 
duff," V. 8. 88. 

82. Line 80: gone banfoot to India.— X like exploit is 
suggested in OtheUo, iv. 8. 88, 89: " I know a lady in Venice 
would have vnlked barefoot to Palettine for a touch of 
his nether lip." We are reminded somewhat of the vera- 
cious Chronicles of Sir John Manndevflle. 

88. Line 02: Hector »haU not have his WIT; i,e. Trollus' 
wit For mt Q. and Ff. read wiU. Bowe made the change. 
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34. Line 118: Then she 'saMMERY G&kbk.— Compare iv. 
4. 68. It is a classical touch. See Horace, Satires, ii S. 
2, where the hard life of a £oman soldier is contrasted 
with the easier, somewhat effeminate ways of the GnA : 

Si Romaaa fatigat 
Militia assaefum GnKarf. 

So in Plauttts, Mostellaria, L 1. 21, peryr<8oari= per totam 
noctem potare (Orelli). The idea passed into classical 
English; e.g, Ben Jonson, Volpone, ilL 6: 
Let's die like Romans 
Since we have lived like Greemns. 

—Works, iii. p. a6i, and GiflianTs note. 

Minsheu (1617) gives (under Oreeke) "a merie Greeke, 
hilarie Gracui, a Jester;" and in Roister Doister one ol 
the dramatis persona is Mathew Merygreeke who throng- 
out acts up to his name; cf. L 1, Arber's Beprint, p. 13l 
Kares (Halliwell's ed.) has a vague generalism: **the 
Oreeke were proverbially apoken of by the Bomans as 
fond of good living and free potations. ' 

3fi. Line 120: into the OOXPikfiS'D mndotr.— For eoan- 
fNuaeds "rounded," compare Venus and Adonis, 272: 
"eompast'd crest; " also " eompaet'd cape " (Taming of the 
Shrew, iv. 8. 140)l '*Bou> window" would be more intel- 
ligible to us. Compaeeedf according to Malone, was slso 
applied to a particular kind of ceiling. 

86. Line 129: to old a lotkr.— A word that has (»dy 
survived in the special phrases, ahofiifter and cattle- 
lifter. Though not found elsewhere in Shakeqieare it 
occurs with tolerable frequency ifi the Elizabethan dra- 
matiats. So in Ben Jonaon's Cynthia's Bevels, L 1, we 
have "one other peculiar virtue you poaseas, is £(/{• 
ing" (Works, vol. iL 281X In Middleton's Roaring Girl, 
"cheaters, liftert and foists" are mentioned in the same 
aentence (Works, vol. ii. 646). EtymologicaUy the word 
ia beat aeen in the Gothic hlifan^ to steal; cognate with 
Latin clepere (Skeat). 

87. line 168: With miU-9tonei.—A proverbial phnse^ 
not to weep at all, to be hard-hearted. CL Bichaid IIL 
i. 8.864: 

Your eyes drop miii-Henes, when fools' eyes fall teais; 

and see notes 160 and 204 of that play. 

88. Line 171: Here '« but ONB and >(/^Aauv.— Curiously 
enough Q. and FL unanimously give " two and fifty." The 
correction (Theobald's) ought, I think, to be adopted, 
though the Cambridge editors keep to the copies. Fift^ 
was the traditional number of Priam's sons. Shakespeare, 
however, may have made the mistake. 

89. Line 178: '*The FORKED one."— See note 24; and 
compare Othello, ilL 8. 276: 

Even then Hoii/erked plague b fated tons. 
So, too. Winter's Tale, L 2. 186, spoken appropriately 
enough by Leontea. 

40. Line 182: that it PASSED.— The meaning Is dear: "it 
was excessslve, beggared description. " So in Merry Wim 
of Windsor we have (L 1. 810) "the women have so cried 
and shriek'd at it, that U patted;" and later in the same 
play the verb occurs twice in the present tense, with the 
same meaning: " Why, this paseetl Master Ford," Iv. 2. 
127, and line 148. See Timon of Athens, i. L 12, and com- 
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I»re the oidinaiy adjectival use of the participle, pass- 
ittg. For instances oatside Shakespeare note Greene, 
Works, p. 100, and Peele, WorlcB, p. 510. 

41. Line 206: That'* ASTTENOR : he hat a Aretod wU,-^ 
Shakespeare, as Steevens points out, is thinking of Lyd- 
urate's description of AnteTwr: 

Copioas in words, and one that much time spent 
To Jest, whcnas he was in companie. 
So driely, that no man could it espie : 

And therewith held his countenance so well. 
That every man received great content 

To hearc him speake. and pretty jests to tell. 

When he was pleasant and in merriment : 

For tho' that he most commonly was sad. 

Yet in his speech some Jest he always had. 

Anie7ior was one of the Trojan leaders who escaped; 

see YirgU's iBneid, i. 242-249. 

42. Line 212: WM he oiYE you THE NOD?-^Steevens says 
that to give the nod was a card term. There certainly was 
a game called noddy, to which references are not infre- 
quent. Compare, for instance. Westward Ho, iv. 1: 

Bird. Come, shall 's go to noddy f 
Honey. Ay, an thou wilt, for half an hour. 

—Webster's Works, p. aap. 

In any case, Cressida is simply playing on the slang 
meaning of noddy, which then, as now, signified "a 
simpleton;" hence she hints tlutt if Pandarus gets another 
nod he will be more of a noddy than ever. I find very 
much the same sort of quibble in Northward Ho, iL 1: 
'Sfoot, what tricks at ncMy are these? —Webster, p. as8. 

3finsheu, I may add, has a very characteristic explana- 
tion of the word: "A Noddie; because he nods when he 
should speaks— A foole" (Dictionary, 1617). 

43. Line 228: by CMPe lid.— A. ciurious oath, which seems, 
however, to have been proverbial. So in Field's A Wo- 
man is a Weathercock, v. 2, we have: 

Why then. 6y GocTt lid, thou art a base rogue. I knew I should live 
to ten thee so. — Dodstey, ed. 1875. vol. zi. p. 8z. 

For Iui= eyelid, cf. Hamlet* i. 2. 70, 71: 

Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 

41 Line 246: Helenus i» a priest—So in Cazton's De- 
Btruction of Troy, bk. iii. p. 8, he is " a man that knew 
all the arts liberal." After the fall of Troy Helenus re- 
appears in the third book of the .£neid, lines 295-505. 

45. Line 280: baked unth no DATE in the j>i«.— Pies with 
dates in them appear to have been almost as inevitable 
in Elizabethan cookery as the *' green sauce" with which 
the dramatists garnished their dishes, or as those plates 
of prunes to which continual reference is made. Com- 
pare Borneo and Juliet, iv. 4. 2: 

They call for daUt and quinces in the pastry. 
80, too, All 's Well that Ends WeU, L 1. 172. 

46. Line 283: cU what WARD you LDL— The poet has bor- 
rowed a term from fencing. So in L Heniy IV. iL 4. 
215, 216: 

Thou knowest my old vard; here / U^, and thus I bore my point. 

47. Lines 804-306: 

Pan. I'Ube with you, niece, by avuf by. 

Crea. To bbieo, unelef 

Pan. Ay, a token from TroUus. 



This very obscure and doubtful expression to bring occurs 

in Peele's Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes: 

And 1 11 close with Bryan till I have gotten the thing 
That he hath promised me, and then I '11 be with him to briMg. 
—Peele's Works, p. 503. 

Commenting on the passage Just quoted, Dyce gives 
several other places where the phrase is found : Kyd's 
Spanish Tragedy, L 2; Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful 
Lady, v. 4; and Harlngton's Orlando Furioso, bk. xzxix. 
48. In addition to these Grant White quotes from Tusser's 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry: 

For carman and colier harps both on a stzins^, 
In winter they cast to be with thee to bring. 

See also Dyce's Middleton, iL 147, with his glossary to 
Shakespeare, p. 52. The meaning of the phrase cannot 
be determined; it was a piece of contemporary slang, the 
key to which has been lost To bring, uncle t should cer- 
tainly be printed as a query. 

48. Lines 813: Things won are done; JOT'8 SOUL lies in 
the doing.— ThsA Is to say, "the essence of the pleasure 
lies in the doing:" a fine expression. F. 2 and F. 8 have 
the soule's joy, a correction as obvious as it is tame and 
ineffective. Hanmer preferred it The best commentary 
on the thought developed in the passage is the great son- 
net cxxix.: 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action. 

For the converse idea we may compare the Friar's speech 
in Much Ado, iv. 1. 220-225. 

48. Lines 810-321: 

Achievement is command; ungain'd, beueeh: 
Then, though my hearts content firm love doth bear. 
Nothing qf that shaUfrom tniiM eyes appear. 
It line 810 is to be altered, we should, I think, adopt 
(with Singer) Mr. Harness's very ingenious suggestion— 
" Achieved, men us command." Collier's '^AtJ^ieved men 
stiU command," seems to me far less satisfactory. I be- 
lieve, however, that the text of the copies should be 
retained. The difBculty comes from the poet's charac- 
teristic compression of thought, and in such maxims the 
sense generally gains in concentration at the expense of 
the deamess of expression. Summarized, the lines mean: 
" When men have won us they are our rulers; before they 
win us they are our suppliants." For achievement com- 
pare Taming of the Shrew, L 2. 268: 

Achieve the elder, set the younger free. 
In the next line (820) Warburton took heart's content to 
signify " heart's capacity." Perhaps, however, Cressida 
simply means that love is the basis of her happiness. 

ACrr I. Scene 8. 

Sa Lines 14, 15: 

trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 
These are bowling terms, best illustrated perhaps by a 
passage in King John, iL 574-579: 

Commodity, the bide of the workl. 
The world, who of itself is peised well. 
Made to run even upon even ground. 
Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, 
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This sway of motion, this conmodity, 
Makes it take head . . . 

^ The original meaning of Inat is leen in its deriratlon: 
F. biait, a slant, tlope; hence, an inclination to one side. 

61. Lines 17-19: 

Why^ then, you ^nee$, 

Do you with ckeeks abeuh'd behUd our works, 

And eaU thbm thamet . . . 
Them most clearly refer hack to toorfct, which Walker 
condemns as "palpably wrong" (A Critical Examination, 
lii. p. 192X Worktt though not impossible, is certainly weak. 
We want a more definite word, implying "disgrace," 
"defeat," and it is tempting to adopt (as does Dyce) the 
correction of Collier's MS. Corrector wndc$. Singer less 
happily proposed mockt. 

52. Line 82: Ntttor thaU AFPLT-^Perhaps In the sense 
of "attend to." 

68. Line 45: Or made a 10 Age for ^eptviM.— Sefeiring 
to the custom of soaking toaH in wine. So in the Merry 
Wives, iii. 5. 8, Falstaff, adjuring Bardolph to fetch a 
quart of sack, adds: "put a totut in't" In the passage 
before us the " saucy boat" is to be the dainty morsel for 
Neptune to swallow. 

51 Line 48: The herd hath more annoyance hy the 
BREE8X.— F. 1 has brieze here, and in the passage from 
Antony and Cleopatra, quoted below, breeu. The word is 
also written brize^ and in Minsheu brie; a species of sting- 
ing gadfly, often used metaphorically to signify some- 
thing " stinging," "annoying." Ct Antony and Cleopatra, 

Hi. 10. 14: 

The &rttst upon her, like a cow in June. 

So in Ben Jonson's The Poetaster, ilL 1.: 
I can hold no Ioniser, 
This ^riMt has prick'd my patience. 

—Works, vol. il. p. 44X. 

It is, as Qrey in his notes points out, the word used by 
Dryden In translating Oeorgics, iii. 286: 

This Ajiag plagucw to mark its quality, 

jEstros the Grecians call. Atytus we ; 

A fierce, loud sounding brtt»e, their stings draw blood. 

And drive the cattie gadding through the wood. 

56. Line 51 : Andjlies flbd under ehade.—Tluit is to say, 
"are fled." Theobald and Hanmer needlessly changed 
to "get under shade." Walker's "Jlee under" is prefer- 
able. 

66. Line 54: Rktorts to chiding fortune.— V. 1 and F. 
2 hare retyres; F. 8 and F. 4, and Quarto, retires. Some 
change is necessary. Hanmer and Collier's MS. Corrector 
proposed repliee; Pope, returm; Staunton, rechidee; Dyce 
—and this Is certainly the best— r«tort«. So the Cam- 
bridge editors and Globe Edn. 

57. Line 64: Should hold up high in BRASS.— The editors 
are doubtless right in tracing here an allusion to the cus- 
tom of engraving laws and public records on braee, and 
hanging them up on the walls of temples and other build- 
ings of general resort It is the reference, perhaps, in 
Measure for Measure, t. 1. 11, 12. 

58. Line 65: As venerable Neetor, hatoh'd in eUver.—A 
technical engraver's term. The word has survived in 
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hatehment and "cross hatching," a process, I beUeve, 
of shading familiar to all artists. Cotgrave has "hadu 
royalle;" also "haehe d'armes." The verb haeher he 
translates "to hacke, shread, slice; also, to hatch a AOL" 
Similarly haehi=^ "hatched as the hilt of a sword." Per- 
haps the allusion is to enamel work or carving of some 
sort on the handle. In any case, it enables us to explain 
satisfactorily the rather curious phrase "hatched in 
blood," which Beaumont and Fletcher occasionally use 
(e.g. in the Humorous Lieutenant, L 1), the fact simply 
being that the blood dripping from the blade was re- 
garded as a kind of ornament In Twelfth Night, iiL 4. 
257, Sir Andrew is described as a "knight> dnbb'd with 
unhatch'd rapier and on carpet consideration," though 
some editors there read ttnAadred. Taking the present pas- 
ssge we must refer silver, not, as did Johnson, to Nestor't 
voice, but to his white hair. Compare line 296, and iv. 5. 
209. l^rrwhitt conjectured thatched; but he must have 
foigotten, or did not know of, Shirl^s exact reprodoc- 
tlon of Shakespeare's line: 

Thy hair U fine as gold, thy chin b Mmttk'd with silver. 
—Love in a Mace, it a. Shirley's Works. Giffontli ed. iL p. jol 

The following lines (66-68) need no explanation, much 

less correction: botid qfairia thoroughly Shakespesrian. 

The whole passage is evidently a reminiscence of a stania 

in Lucrece, 1401-1407: 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand. 
As 't were encooraglng the Greeks to fight; 
Malting such sober action with his hand. 
That it beguiled attention, chann'd the sight: 
In speech, it seem'd. his iMrtf. mil sOvtr white, 
Wagg'd up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin winding breath, which purl'd up lo the sky. 

The suggested comparison is not, I think, without polBt 

60. Line 78: When rank Thsnilse opee hie mastic yav*. 
—Apparently meutic is a corrupt form of moMtigia, vhich 
in Terence means "a rascal," literally "one that slwajrs 
wants whipping." In late Latin the word came to si?- 
nity "a whip," "scourge," and that must be the sense 
here. Many editors, however, read maelif. This Une, 
it should be noted, is considered by Mr. Fleay to lend 
very strong support to his theory that the character of 
Thersites is a satirical portrait of Dekker. Why? Be- 
cause Dekker in the Poetaster is called rank, an astonisli- 
ing coincidence with the first half of our verM, while 
mastic is the clearest of allusions to Dekker's SatJro- 
Msstix. It Is ingenious, ntais ce n'eet pas fo critique. 

60. Line 81. When that the general isnotUkethe him. 
—The general should be to an army what the Aim is to 
the bees, vis. the central rallying point to which esch 
member may resort The sense is excellent Yet the 
treray of emendation has not spared the line. Xot liket; 
is not liked o'f, is not the life qf, have all been suggested. 

61. Line 85: the planets, and this cbmtrs.— Beftoing 
obviously to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, in which 
the earth wss the centre. So Hamlet» ii. 2. 157-169: 

I win find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

"Fix like the centre*' was not an unusual 

d Bussy D'Ambols, ii. 1, Chapman's Works, p. 162. 
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62. Line 87: iNSlSTirRE, ccwne, proportion, Scc—Intit- 
lune seems to =oonaUncy,peni8t«ncy. AccoidingtoNsres 
the word does not occur elsewhere. We msy note here 
that this fine speech, where the perfect clearness of 
thought and exjn-ession leaves little scope for the anno- 
tator, has been mercilessly mangled in Diyden's reraion. 
Indeed the whole of the scene (with which Dryden opens 
his play) has been nnsparlngly retrenched. 

68. Line 100: xarshd calm qf 9tate»,^Married, here 
simply means "closely united," as in Milton's: 
Lydianairs 
Married to Immortal vetse. 

Oompare Someo and Juliet, note 48. 

61 Line 118: And make aeofqfaU tkit aolid glebe.— 
8o in Lear, ii 2. 35: " Draw, you rogne, ... I '11 make 
a sop o' the moonshine of you." Compare, too, Sichard 
m. L 4. 162; see also note 68. 

66. Line 127: And this HBGLBOnON of degree it it.— 
XegUction occurs again in Pericles, liL 8. 20, where, how- 
ever, Ff. read neglect. The general idea brought out in 
the passage is, that each man desires to aggrandize him- 
self, and, in order to do so, slights his immediate superior* 

6& Line 187 : Troy in our weakneu STANDS.— Stotub (Q.) 
is more graphic than lives (Ff.); at least it seems to remind 
us of Virgil's "Trolaque nunc staret" 

67. Line 158: And, like a struttino platib.— It is 
curious to note with what almost invariable contempt 

' Shakespeare speaks of the stage and of the actor's calling, 
which, for a time at least, was his own. Compare the 
famous lines in Macbeth, v. 5. 24-26: 

Life 's but a walkinif shadow, a fo^plmytr 
That strtOs and frets his hour upon the sta^e 
And then is heard no more. 

Above all, in the Sonnets, where alone we can trace the 
personality of the poet, where— to adopt Matthew Arnold's 
line— Shakespeare "abides our question"— he gives full 
Tent to his loathing of the actor's life: 

Alas, t is true I have ^oe here and there 

And made myvdf a motley to the view. 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Hade old offences of affections new. . . . 

This (cz.) and the following sonnet are purely autobio- 
graphical; they let us know how Shakespeare estimated 
the art of the actor. 

For he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract XAa fame thro' half an age; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save- 
Both ait and artist have one common grave. 

The lines were written by Garrick. [I cannot agree with 
the views here expressed by Mr. Verity, although they are 
doubtless shared by many. In this passage, and in the 
one taken from Macbeth, Shakespeare is merely putting 
into the mouths of his characters the conventional estimate 
of the actor's profession which was held by Society in his 
time. The dignified and nobly-worded defence of acting 
uid actors by Hamlet is worth a hundred such common- 
place sneers; and ss for Sonnet cxi. (not ex., which latter 
has litUe to do wit>« his profession of actor), the less said 
about that the better. Its unhealthy and morbid tone 



does Shakespeare little credit If once we lose sight of 
the intense artifidaXiiy of the greater portion of the 
Sonnets, we must be driven to very awkward conclusions 
as to Shakespeare's character.— f. a. m .] 

6& Line 157: o'BR-wiUEsnD seeming. -Q. and Ff. read 
" ore-refted; " the correction (made by Pope) seems certain. 
For the metaphor compare ilL 8. 28, and note 194. Delius' 
o'er^tUd is ingenious. 

68. Line 171: Arming to antwer in' a night-dlarm.So 
in Henry V. ii. 4. 2, 8: 

And more than carefully it us concerns 

To answer royally in our defences. 
In each case the idea Is " repelling an attack." 

70. Line 180: Severali and generale <tfQBA(m BXAOr.— 
This seems to mean "our individual and collective quali- 
ties of perfection," or as Johnson phrases it, of "excel- 
lence irreprehensible; " but I cannot help suspecting some 
corruption in the line. Staunton's suggestion " of graee 
and act " would make fair sense. Collier's MS. Corrector 
gave '*att grace extraet," ie. deprived of all the grace 
which really belonged to theuL 

71. Line 184: Ae etufffor theee two to make PAKADOXXS. 
—The force of paradox is not very clear. Johnson wished 
that the copies had given parodies. 

72. Line 195: To teeaken and discredit our exposure; 
ie. he minimizes the dangers to which we are exposed. 
In the following speech Ulysses develops the idea that in 
war policy and forethought should count for more than 
brute strength aiid bravery. 

73. Line 205: They octU this bed-work, mappery, dotet- 
toar.— Theobald punctuated *' bed-work mapp'ry, closet 
war," i.0. treating bed-work as an adjective. 

74. Lines 211, 212: 

AehUlesr horse 
Makes many Thetis sons; 
i.e. at this rate Achilles^ horse Is as good as AchiUes him- 
self. It Is superfluous to say that AchiUes was the son of 
"sea-bom" Thetis. 

76. Line 224: A strangxr to those most imperial looks,— 
And yet this was the seventh year of the war. Perhaps, as 
Steevens explains, Shakespeare thought that the leaders 
on either side fought with beavers to their helmets after 
the manner of the mediaval knights. So In act iv. S. 105, 
196, Nestor says to Hector: 

this thy countenance, stt/i ledt'd im steel. 
I never saw till now. 

7a Line 285 : Courtiers as free, as DlBOHAIB.— Tha 
word debonair only occurs in this passage in Shakespeare. 
Milton's line in L' Allegro (24) it would be superfluous to 
quote, but it may be worth while to note that Mflton was 
plsgiarizing from Thomas Sandolph, In whose Aristlppus 

we have: 

A bowl of wine Is wondroos good cheer. 
To make one blithe, buxom and detcnair. 

Periiaps Kandolph in torn had remembered Pericles, 
i. Piol. 28. 

77. Lines 288, 289: 

JOVS'S AOOORD, 

Nothing so fuU of hMxL 
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I think we miut take fhli (with Theobald) as an abUtire 
absolute =«^0M probatUe, The interpretation, of course, 
Ib awkward, if not impoatible, but the oorrectiona have 
little to say for themselves. Steevens proposed **Jov9 '« 
a lord;" Malone, most confidently, **Jove't a God;" 
Mason, most grotesquely, "Jovs '« ovm bird." 

7& Line 244: that praue, 80LB PUU, tranteendi.-^ 
Collier's MS. Corrector gave ioul'pure, an expression, 
said Collier, "of great force and beauty;" but to Dyce It 
oonreyed " no meaning at all." 

79. Line 262: thig duU and hOVQ-continu'd truck. >-This 
is Inconsistent with what has preceded; d for instance, 
the second scene, line 34. It is one of the contradictions 
that point to the composite nature of the play. 

80. Lines 269, 270: 

0OR7I88IO1I, 
With truant vow8 to her own lip§ he loves. 
Le. confession (pr prqfetnont which Hanmer reads) made 
with idle vows to the lips of her whom he loves. 

81. Line 272: to him thU CHALLBIIOI. —The single com- 
bat between Hector and AJax occurs in the seventh Iliad, 
216-800. Such incidents abound in the old romances. 

62. Line 282: The Oroeian dames are 8UKBUBRT.--Com- 
pare Beatrice's complaint: "Thus goes every one to the 
world but I, and I am sunbum'd; I may sit in a comer, and 
cry Heigh-ho for a husband!" (Much Ado, ii. L 331-333; 
and see note 182 of that pUy). In the Tempest, iv. 1. 134 
the word does not bear any uncomplimentary associa- 
tions. 

88. Line 296: J'U hide my sUver beard in a gold BIAYBR. 
—Properly beaver signified the visor of the helmet, its 
sense in the present passage; cf. Hamlet^ i. 2. 280, with 
Mr. Aldis Wright's note. Often used for the helmet 
itself; so L Henry IV. iv. 1. 104. Skeat derives from 
baviire, a bib; another derivation is boiref because the 
beaver had to be raised if the wearer wanted to drink. 
Compare III. Henry VI. note 80. ^ 

61 Line207:.^ndtnmyVARTBKAOl.— Q.has«atndrace; 
a species of armour for the arms aoant frras. Compare 
" Vantbraee and greaves and gauntlet" (Samson Agonistes, 
1121)t 

86. Line 818: Be you my TIMB; i.e. "Time brings all 
schemes to maturity; in the present case do you fulfil the 
office of Time." 

86. Lines 324, 825: 

The purpose is perspicuous even as SUBSTANCE, 

l^hose GROSSNESS little CHARACTBRS SUm up. 

Warburton has a recondite note on these lines, the mean- 
ing of which seems to me fairly simple. Substance = 
estate, property; gros8nes8=gron sum, value; chareieters 
= numerals; and the whole idea Is parallel to the thought 
expressed in Henry V. prologue to act i. 15, 16: 
a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million. 
Compare, too, the Winter's Tale, i. 2. 6, 7: 
like a cipher, 
Yet standinf; in rich place. 

87. Line 341 : shall give a SCARTLINO, Ac—ScanUinghere 
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signifies, not so much "a sample" (Schmidt, Shakespeare 
Lexicon), as "a measure," "proportion." P mpe i ly it 
means **a cut piece of timber," then, apparently, "a 
small piece of anything." So Malone quotes from Vloiio's 
translation (1603) of Montaigne's Essays: "When the 
lion's skin will not suffice, we must add a seantUmg of the 
fox's." For derivation, cl f^nch eeehantiUon. The 
general^ihe community, as in Julius Casar, iL 1. 12, and 
Hamlet, il. 2. 457: "'twas caviare to the general." 

8& Line 343, 344: 

And in such IHDBZIS, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes. 

Several passages illustxate Shakespeare's use of the woid 
index; e.g. Hamlet, liL 4. 51, 52: 

Ay ne. what act 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the EW^£r I 

Compare, too, Othello, iL L 263: " an index and obscure 
prologue," and Richard m. iL 2. 14S: "as index to the 
story we late talk'd of." It is not enough in exidaining 
these lines to ssy that the index was usually prefixed to a 
volume; it should be remembered that the word did not 
bear quite its modem sense, but signified what we should 
now call the " table of contents." So Minsheu delhies it: 
" Table in a book." Prick was used for a small mark or 
point; so in expression "prick of noon." 

89. Lines 861. 362: 

The luetre qf the better yet to show. 
Shall show the better. 
So the Folio, a great improvement on the reading of Q.: 
The hutre of the better sMall acettd. 
By shtwinf tJu wtrtejirtt. 

Grant White's 

Shall show the better tku*. Do not consent 
gives an easier rhythm. 



iet BLOCKISH AJAZ draw 



in line 881, duU brainless) is not very appropriate. In 



90. Lines 875, 876: 

The sort 
As applied to Telamonlan AJax the epithet bloekiA (snd | 



the Iliad he is the type of strength, but not of dulness; ■ 
and blockish could scarcely be said of the subject oi I 
Sophocles' drama. Probably, as the editors explain, 
Shakespeare has confounded the Telamonian Ajaz with 
Ajax Oileus. 

91. Line 892: Must TARRB the mattiffs on.— This was a 
sportsman's term - to urge on dogs to fight; cf. King Joho, 
iv. 1. 117, and Hamlet, il. 2. 370: "and the nation holds it 
no sin to tarre them to controversy." 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

98. Line 6: a botchy CORE.— Grant White has an inter- 
esUng note on this disputed expression. "The old copies," 
he says, "have 'a botchy core;' which reading has been 
hitherto retained, although its meaning is past conjecture. 
But core is a mere phonographic spelling of corps. Ses 
Bacon's Life of Heniy VII. p. 17: 'For he was in a e<« 
of people whose affecUons he suspected.* Theraites mak^ 
a pun, and uses general to refer to Agamemnon and to 
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the general bodpr or corps of soldien as in act !▼. scene 6 
of this play. " Grant White prints corps; Collier's MS. 
Corrector had the obvious tore. Throughout this flnt part 
of the scene we have persistent quibbling and wotd-play. 
[It has always been a source of wonder to me how com- 
mentators could have missed the obvious meaning of the 
word core here, and have wanted to make utterly unneces- 
uxj emendations. Even Staunton, who is generally so 
careful to abstain from tampering with the text, suggests 
"botchy ewr." If we read the whole speech— it Is not a 
delicate or pleasant one— we shall at once see the mean- 
ing of the word core. Core, from the Latin eor, means, 
88 is well known, •« a kernel " or "seed-vessel of any fruit," 
and it also means in medlchie "The slough which forms at 
the central part of boils " (see Hoblyn's Diet, of Medical 
Terms, sub voce); and Johnson (ed. 1766) defines the word 
as "The matter contained in a boil or sore," and appends 
a quotation from Dryden: 

Launce the sore. 
And cot the head ; for, 'till the r«r» be found. 
The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 

There very probably is a pun intended on core and corps 
(="body of men," or simply " body") ; but there can be 
little doubt that the meaning of the word core in this 
passage is the one given above.— F. A. M.] 

93. Lines 13, 14: TKe FLAQua qf Greece upon thee, thou 
XONORSL BXKW^wiUed ford/— Beferring, probably, to the 
plague sent by Apollo upon the anny of the Oreeks, men- 
tioned in the first book of the Iliad. Mongrel, because 
AJax's father, Telamon, was a Greek, his mother, Hesione, 
a Trojan; ct iv. 6. 120. For fte<Awitted Grey (Notes) very 
badly eoQjectured Ao^-witted; he nmst have forgotten 
Sir Andrew's memorable " I am a great eater of beef, and 
I believe that does harm to my wit" (Twelfth Nighty i. 8. 
®-91). Shakespeare suggests a similar antagonism in 
Henry V. Ui. 7. 161, and in Marlowe's Edward n. iL 2, the 
brilliant court favourite, Gaveston, scornfully bids the 
English nobles "go sit at home and eat their tenants' 
betif" (Marlowe's Works, Bullen's ed. U. 166). 

M. Lhie 15: thou yinewbdst leaven.— Q. has unsaUed; 
FL vshine^st; the latter is probably a corruption of 
wwwwfet Why should the reading of Q. have been 
changed? "Because," says Johnson, "want of salt was 
no fault in leaven;" to which Malone replies that "leaven 
without the addition of salt does not make good bread." 
This is specializing too deeply; the poet was not a baker, 
UMl only a professional instinct could appreciate these 
editorial subtleties. The fact, I imagine, is, that of the 
two epithets vinetoe^st was far the more graphic, the 
more oifensive and therefore the more appropriate; hence 
ita substitution. As to the proposed alternatives, Han- 
nier suggested tohinnicCst, which he explained to mean 
"crooked;" Theobald, unwinnow'd^si; Warburton, urindy- 
««t CoUier's MB. Corrector agreed with the Folio. For 
»w«w, or ;ln«o = " mouldy," L. muddus, Nares quotes 
«roni the Mirror for Magistrates, p. 417: 

A souldier's hands must oft be died with goare. 
Lest, surke with rest, theyjStuw'd wax or hoare. 

Compare, too, Beaumont's Letter prefixed to Speght's 
J^ditton of Chaucer, 1602, and subsequently reprinted: 
" Many of Cfhaucer's words are become as it were vinewed 



and hoarie with over long lying." The substantive is given, 
and rightly explained, by 3Cinsheu. As to etymology, 
Skeat connects with A.S. /tne^rians to become mouldy, 
the same root being seen in A.S. fenn ^ mire, whence 
modem/en. 

96. lines S9-48: 

AJax. MISTRB88 Thersitest 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. 

AJax. Cobloaf! 

Ther. He wnUd PUN thee into shivers with hisjltt, as a 
sailor breaks a biscuit. 

There are one or two points here. "Why Mistress Ther- 
sites?" says Walker (A CriUcal ExaminaUon, ilL p. 19S); 
and Nares echoed the query. Surely the application of 
the word to Thersites is not so inappropriate or strange. 
He is a scold, quick of tongue and coward of heart, and 
in Hamlet's phrase, "must fall a cursing, like a very drab. " 
He stings and buzzes about the unwieldy AJax, and the 
latter expresses his contempt for mere cleverness, by re- 
torting, You are not a man at all, you are only a shrill- 
tongued shrew. More formidable is the Cobkxnf crux, 
chiefly because of the disagreement of Q. and F. 1. F. 1 
gives the text printed above; Q. assigns the speeches as 
follows : 

jf/ax. Mistress Thersites. 
TA^. Thou should'st strike him. AJax, C^tUtft^ 
Hee would punoe tliee into shivers with his fisL 
Obviously the question resolves itself into this: to whom 
is CtMoaf as a term of contempt most applicable? To 
AJax, as spoken by Thersites, or tiee versa f The accounts 
of the word vary. Nares gives the following: " Cobloaf. 
A large loaf. Cob is used in composition to express large, 
as eaib-nut, cob-swan." Similarly Gifford in a note on 
Every Man in his Humour, i. S, says: "our old writers 
used the word as a distinctive mark of bulk" (Ben Jon- 
son's Works, vol. i. p. 28). From this it would seem that 
the Quarto is right But Minsheu in his Dictionary speaks 
of a eo& as " a bunne. It is a litUe loaf made with a round 
head, such as cob-irons which support the fire." He 
translates it by the French briquet, and briquet again in 
Ootgrave=" little round loaves or lumps, made of fine 
meal, . . . bunnes, lenten loaves." Minsheu, therefore, 
and Cotgrave favour the Folio; "littie round lumps" 
would nicely fit one's conception of Thersites. But the 
point cannot be definitely settied; the meanings of oo6 
are too various; the Imperial Dictionary enumerates no 
less than eleven. Of these a very curious one occurs in 
Nashe's The Unfortunate Traveller, where he speaks of 
a "lord high regent of rashers of the coles and red her- 
ring «*«" (Nashe's Prose Works, ed. Grosart, in Huth 
Library, vol. v. p. 14); cf. too, his tract, A Prognostication, 
voL il. p. 16S, and Greene's Looking Glass for London and 
England, p. 1«. Boron's eclogue in Menaphon begins: 
"Sit down Carmela, here are cobs for kings," where, how- 
ever, the reference may be to apples (Greene's Works, 
p. 291X I have known the expression cob applied by Lan- 
cashire people to small buns; perhaps its survival is a 
mere localism. Etymologically pun = pound, the d in the 
latter being excrescent; from A.S. punian. 

96. Line 46: Thou stool for a t<^cA /-Alluding, as Grey 
points out, to one of the many kinds of witch-torture. 
319 
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There is a reference to the cmtom in Brand'a chapter on 
" Witchei" (Popolar AnUquiUes, Bohn's ed. UL p. SSX 

97. Line 48: an ASBlUfwao may tutor thte.—Q. and Ft 
have atinieo, from which Singer conjectured that the tme 
reading was attHnicOf from Spanish asnico=ti yoong or 
little ass. Pope proposed Attinego^ a Portuguese word 
for ass; probably this is right, the word being found in 
Beaumont and Fletcher (see Dyce's ed. iii. 107) and else- 
where. 

9a Line 76 : hii BVASIONS hav€ eart thut Umg; i.e. don- 
key's ears.— By evations he means the artifices which a 
man employs in an argument The whole expression is 
an admirably humorous way of representing the clumsi- 
ness of AJ ax in discussion. 

99. Line 77 : and hii PIA xatkb it not wortA.— Properly 
the pia mattr is one of the membranous coTerings of the 
brain; often, however, used as here to signify the brain 
itself. So in Twelfth Night, L 5. 123, the clown is afraid 
that Sir Toby ' ' has a most weak j»a mattr ; " compare, too, 
Love's Labour 's Lost, iv. 2. 7L In Sandolph's Aristippus 
the quack physician, Signor Medico de Campo, opines 
that the philosoper after his beating is in a parlous case: 
** By my troth, sir, he is wonderfully hurt His pia mater ^ 
I perceive, is clean out of joint; of the twenty bones of 
the cranium there is but one left" (Randolph's Works, p. 
32). The converse, dura maUr, Shakespeare does not use. 

100. Line 06. — Wm you SXT your wit to a fooTtf i.e. 
match your wit against— The term is taken from tennis, 
to wliich alluBions are frequent Compare Midaummer 
Night's Dream, iii. 1. 187. So in the Witch of Edmonton, 

ILl: 

A ball well bandied, now the sgt's half won. 

—Ford's work, toL fi. p. 481. 

101. Line 107 : and you at under an mPRiss.— Enforced 
service. So in Hamlet, i. 1. 76 : 

Why such imprtss of shipwrights. 

102. Line 120: toAchmul fo.—Thersites keeps up the 
^previous metaphor of yoking, imitating what he suppoaai 

Nestor to say to Achilles. 

108. Line VH^—AtkiXM BitAOH. — Q. and Ff. read 
hroooh. The almost certain emendation was made by 
Rowe. Johnson, with forensic subtlety, suggested that 
a \iTooeh being "an appendant ornament^" the phrase 
might here signify ** one of Achilles' hangers on !" Malone 
hazarded frroeXrsfop; compare Twelfth Night, IL 6. 114: 
" Marry, hang thee, brocifc/" The objection to hroock is that 
Shakespeare uses the word at least once In a compli- 
mentary sense : 

the brotek, indeed. 
And gem of all the nation; 

—Hamlet. It. 7. 94. 

compare, too, Richard II. v. 6. 08. Brack is explained by 
V. 1. IS, 19. 

ACT II. SCBNE 2. 
101 Lines 14, 15: 

the vDound qf peace i» turety. 

Surety 8BCURK. 
An obvious Latinism. Compare Henry V. iv. ProL 17: 
Proud of their numbers, and secitrt in sooL 



80 in the present play, iv. 5. 78. We may remember toi> 
the couplet in L' Allegro: 

Sometjme widi Mcun delight 

The upland haaktt wili invite. 

— 9«.»a- 

106. Line 19: 'molest many tkoueand i»i8]a8.~Miiifiheii 
has a long account of the word: "made," he s«ja, "of 
the French Decimee and signifleth tenth, or the tenth 
part of all the fruits, either of the earth, or beasts, or oar 
labour due unto Ood, and so consequently to him that a 
of the Lord's lot, and hath his share, viz. our Paster. It 
signifleth also the tenths of all spiritual livings, jeerdy 
given to the Prince— which in ancient times were paid to 
the Popes, until Pope Urbane gave them to Sichard the 
Second, to aid him against Charles, the French King. 
Lastly it signifleth a tribute levied of the Temporaltie" 
(Dictionary, p. 2S4X In the present passage, of oouxve, the 
word merely means " tenths of the army." 

106. Line 2d.— The vabt- proportion qf his u^buteS— 
" That greatness," says Johnson, "to which no measure 
bears anyproportion," a fine expression needlessly changed 
by some last-century editors to **va»t proportion." " I*art 
proportion" is a curiously infelicitons proposaL The 
words should, I think, be hyphened. 

107. Line 88 : you bUe eo sharp at rbasohs.— Perli^is, 
as Malone thinks, a quibble is intended such as Dogberry 
is guilty of in Much Ado, v. 1. UL 

106. Lines 40, 60: 

reason and kespbgt 
Make livers pale. 
So in Lucrece, 274, 276: 

Then, childish fear, avaunti debating, die! 
Xe^eetanA reason, wmit on wrinkled *ge. 

In each case respect means caution, fear of consequenoes. 
Falstaff, it will be remembered, branded a pale liter as 
"the badge of pusillanimity and cowardice" (IL Henxy 
IV. iv. 8. 118). 

109. Line 52: What is aught, but as 'tis valu'd.—Qttf 
quotes Butler's couplet : 

For what '* the worth of anythini; 
But so much money as t wUI brinif ? 

110. Lines 68-00: 

And the wiU dotes, that is attribuUm 
To what if\feeti0iuly itself afeets. 
Without some image qfth* affeeted merit. 
The meaning is fairly simple : "the man is foolish wfau 
invests an object with excellence, and excessively admires 
that excellence, when all the time it has no foundation in 
fact, but is simply the creation of his fancy." 

111. Line 64.— TVoo TRADBP pilots; i.e. professional, 
experienced. See note 272, and compare King John, iv. 
8.109. 

112. Line 71 : in unrespective SIBVE. —4^ has tive, F. 1, 
same, F. 2, F. 8, F. 4, pkice. Sieve, the reading in effect of 
Q., makes excellent sense, the limitation of the word to 
utensils with which to strain or riddle things being com- 
paratively modem : indeed in some country districts it is 
BtHl applied to a certain kind of fruit-basket So Browning 
in his poem, A Soliloquy of tlie Spanish Cloister, has: 
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When he gathen his gteengnfits. 
Ope a fiftw and slip It in. 

Probably the netet in which witches were floated to sea 
were wicker veaMls of lome kind. Originally they may 
baTc been made of rashes, which would explain the origin 
of the word, Mam, and the cognate forms in Icelandic and 
Swedish, signifying a rtuh, 

113b Line 79 : and makes STALI the morning.— This, the 
VoUo reading, has perhaps more force than the paU of the 
Quarto, which Malone retains. Shakespeare is fond of 
Mtale both adjective and verb; compare Winter's Tale, 

It. 1. 1H4 : 

so shall I do 
To the freshest thiosfs now reigning, and make staJt 
The glistering of this present. 
But the word occors too frequently to need illustration. 

114. Line BL— Whose price hath laumoh'd above A 
THonsAHD 8HII9.— Shakespeare is reproducing the open- 
ing lines of the great passage in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus, 
scene zir. lines 88, 84 : 

Was this the lace that taunch'd a thouuuid shiit 
And burnt the topless towers of Iliumf 

—Marlowe's Works, BuOen ed., toL L p. 375. 

It may be worth while to note that Christopher Marlowe 
Ib the only contemporary dramatist to whom Shakespeare 
definitely alludes in terms of admiration ; it is pleasant to 
think that it should be so. Modem criticism abundantly 
recognizes the fact that Marlowe rendered English litera* 
ture the most signal and sovereign services, at once by 
freeing blank verse from the fetters imposed upon it by 
the authors of the dreary Ctorboduc, by elevating, and to 
a certain extent fixing the form and style of the romantic 
drama, and by driving off the stage the "jigging veins 
of rhyming mother wits" that are satirised in the pro- 
logue to Tamburlaine. Shakespeare's debt to Marlowe 
was great, and passages in his plays show that he was 
familiar with the works of his brother poet Thus in As 
You Like It we have (iil. 6. 82) the direct apostrophe to 
the " Dead shepherd," followed by the quotation of the 
line from Hero and Leander, which soon became a proverb : 
Who erer kiv'd that lor'd not at first sight? 

—Hero and Leander, First Sestiad, line 176. 
Again, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 1. 17-20, a 
atansa is introduced from the immortal lyric, " Come live 
with me and be my love." For similar Marlowe touches 
compare Two (Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 20-27 (a less 
complimentary allusion), All's Well that Ends Well, i. 
8. 74, 75, and Romeo and Juliet^ v. 1. 8, where Bomeo's 
" breath'd such life with kisses in my lips" is an obvious 
reminiscence of Hero and Leander, Second Sestiad, line 8. 
lU. Lines 87, 88 : 

for yot« aU dapp'd yow Jiands, 
And cried, " Inestimable I " 
The account In Gaxton's Troybook of the canying-off of 
Helen is very quaint and picturesque ; this is the descrip. 
tion of Paris' return: "There came forth of the Town 
King Priamus with a great company of noblemen, and 
received his children and his friends with great joy, who 
came to Helen, and bowed courteously to her, and wel- 
comed her honourably. And when they came nigh the 
city, they found great store of people glad of their coming, 
VOL. V. 



with instruments of musick: and in such joy came into 
the palace of King PHamus : he himself lighted down and 
helped Helen from her palftay, and led her by the hand 
into the hall, and made great joy all the night, through- 
out all the city for these tydings. And the next morning. 
Parte by consent of his father, wedded Helen in the 
temple of Pallas, and the feasts were lengthened through- 
out all the city, for space of eight days " (Destruction of 
Troy, book iii. p. 19X 

lift. Line 90: And do a deed that fortukx never did.— 
I think the meaning ia: "you are more fickle than/ortune 
herseU. One day you rate Helen above all price; the 
next, when you have won her, she is of no account in 
your eyes. Fortune's wheel is not so variable." 

117. Line 100.— J( is CASSANDRA.— In Caxton's Troy- 
book Cassandra, "a noble virgin; learned with sciences, 
and knew things that were to come," foretells, as here, 
the destruction of Troy, until " King Prlamus hearing it 
intreated her to cease, but she would not And then he 
commanded her to be cast into prison, where she was kept 
many days " (book iii. p. 19). It is a point to be noticed 
that Shakespeare does not make more out of Cassandra. 
In Troilus and Cressida she is only, to echo Heine's criti- 
cism, " an ordinary prophetess of evil," whereas it would 
have been an easy task to invest her figure with a mys- 
terious impressive awe. 

11& Line 104: mid-4»ge and torinkled eld.— Q. has 
elders; Ff. old. Perhaps with Walker we should emend 
still further to " nUd age and wrinkled eld ; " the gain in 
symmetry is obvious. 

119. Lines 110, 111: 

Our FIREBRAND brother, Paris, bums us aU. 
Cry, Trojans, cry! A Helen and a woe ! 
The language and the allusions here are quite classical. 
"Firebrand brother" refers to Hecuba's dieam, in which 
she supposed herself to be pregnant of a burning torch. 
It is a detail unknown to Homer : compare, however, 
^neid, vii320: 

ntc/aa tantum 
Cisseis pntgneuts ignes enlaa Jngales. 

So also in .Sneid, x. 704, 706 : 

tXfttK prmgnans 
Cisseis retina Plirim creaL 

Parallel references might be quoted from English classics. 
Thus Peele, in the Tale of Troy, has : 
behold, at length. 
She dreams, and gives her lord to undersund 
That she should soon bri$tg forth ajtrt-brand. 

—Works, p. ssx. 

A Helen and a woe reminds us of the famous line in the 

Agamemnon (689), which Browning vividly reproduced in: 

Ship's heU. Man*s hell. City's heU. 

lao. Line 116: no disoourse of reason.— The same 
phrase occurs in Hamlet, 1. 2. 150 : 

O Cod I a beast, that wants diseturs* ^reason. 
Compare same play, iv. 4. 86: 

Sure, he that made us with such large disteurstt 
and Othello, iv. 2. 168: 

Either in dis<M*rst qfth^Hgta or actual deed. 
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In each caw dueoune bean the once common, bat now 
obsolete, sense of reasoning: it points to the working of 
the mind, to the logical processes through which the 
latter must pass in arguing. 

121. Line 133 : my PROPENSION ; i.e. inclination. Cf. 
line 190: "Ipropend to you." 

122. Line 141: ParU nhoiUd ne'er retrace— Compare 
Iliad, vii. 362. 

123. Line 150: the ilajmackv queen,— Ran9aek'dheTe = 
the Latin rapta; it means simply "taken away by force," 
that force being employetl not against the person taken 
away, but against the persons from whom she was taken. 
Schmidt explains the word M^ravithed in this play; but 
this might be misleading, unless it were explained that 
ravUkment, in legal phraseology, meant, originally, what 
we now call "abduction;" and therefore ravUhed would 
mean simply "abducted," and not, as it would imply 
generally nowadays, the crime of rape. It will be noticed 
that juat above, in line 148, Paris uses rape in the sense 
in which it was used in Shakespeare's time, for mere 
" abduction." According to Cowell rape was used only 
in this sense in civil law, never in criminal. Spenser uses 
the word ranmeked in the sense of "violat" (bk. i. c. i. 
st 6) in the well-known passage where Archimago tries 
to ravish Una: 

And win rich spoils of ransack/ chastitee. 

Of course the queen is Helen, not, as Hunter says, 
Hesione. 

134. Line 162: The tDorld'a la rye spaeet cannot PARAL- 
LEL ; i.e. cannot produce her equal. 

125. Line 165: Have oloz'd. A gloze or a glott is 
a conunentary; the word generally bears the idea of 
" deceit;" cf. Milton's " well plac'd words of glazing cour- 
tesy" (Comus, 161X It Is not hard to see how the mean- 
ing arose. The gloes (=yxiirfm) was the word which 
needed explanation; then it raiiin to signify th^ explana- 
tion itself; and finally, by an easy transition, a false ex- 
planation. A good instance of its use occurs in Ford's 
Perkin Warbeck, i. 2: 

You construe my ifricfb to w hard a sense. 
That where thf ttxf i.s argument o( pity, 
Matter of earnest iovc, yoitrjriojj corrupts it. 

—Ford's Works, ii. 17. 

12& Line 166: whom Aristotle thought— To a^oX^ the 
rather absurd anachronism Rowe and Pope read (with 
splendid courage) " whom graver sageu think !" For the 
sentiment we are referred to Bacon, Advancement of 
Learning, bk. ii. xxii. 

127. Line 172: Have ear» more DEAF than ADDERS. -An 
old superstition, often alluded to; thus, in Kaiidolph's 
The Muse's Looking Olass tlie Anchorite remarks: 

How happy are the niole<* that have no eyes ! 
How blessed the ttddtrs that they have no ears. 

—Works, vol. L p. 207. 

Compare II. Henry VI. ill. 2. 76: 

What 1 art thou, like the adder, waxen d^/t 

and see note 188 of that play. 

128. Line 189: tfi wiy 0/ truth; ue. "Judging tlie matter 

3'2'2 



solely on the ground of wliat is just and right." This 
speech is a fine piece of characterization. 

129. Line 202: CAM6NIZK ti«.— This Is Shakespeare's in- 
variable accentuation of the word. Compare Hamlet, 

1. 4. 47: 

Why thy eandnisi'd booes. heaned in death ; 

and King John, iii. L 177: 

CandniMtd, and wonhipp'd as a saint. 

See, too, II. Henry VI. i. 3. 63. Similarly in MAriowe's 
Faustus, i. 1. 118, we find : 

Shail make all nations to can^niu us. 

Whereas Chapman, in Byron's Conspiracy, iL 1, writ«a: 

Should make your highness cdMonised*. saint. 
(Works, edn. 1874, p. 229). 

ACl' II. Scene 3. 

ISO. Line 7: a rare ENQlNBa— All such words as en- 
gineer, "sonneteer," "mutineer," Ac., were formerly 
spelt with a final er instead of eer. So in Chapman's 
Monsieur D'Olive, UL 1, we have: " by the brains of some 
great enginer" (Works, edn. 1874, p. 129X For an ex- 
haustive discussion of the question see Walker, ShaJw- 
speare's Versification, pp. 217-227. 

131. Line 10: loeeaU the bsrpentihe erejt qf thy eadu- 
ceu».—A classical touch, as Steevens notes; d Martial, 
Epigrams, bk. vli. 74: 

Cyilenes coelique decus, facundc minister. 
Aurea cut iort» virgm dracone TireL 

132. Lbie V-.agiU oouhterfeit.— Hanmer, foUowiiig 
Eowe, read counUr. In a note on As Tou Like It, iL 
7. 63 (" What, for a 0Qt<n{«r, would I do but good?*^ 
Knight says that these counters or jetton* were made of 
various metals, (pr the most part at Kumberg. They 

, were used to count wiUi, and are alluded to In Julius 
Ciesar, iv. 3. 80 (where see Clarendon Press noteX and 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 38; also in this play, il. 2. 2a In the 
present passage aUpp'd Is used quibbllngly in aUnsion 
to the spurious coins known as tlipt- a word-play of which 
the dramatists were very fond. So in Borneo and Juliet, 
ii. 4. 50, 51, when Borneo asks " What counterfeit did I 
give you?" Mercutio replies, "The flip, sir, the wL^;" 90 
also Venus and Adonis, 515. Ben Jonson, too, in Eveiy 
Man in His Humour, ii. 3, has: " Let the world think me 
a had counterfeit if I cannot give him the tUp at an in- 
stant" 



133. Line 37: never ehrottded any but lazabs.- 
rally applied to people afllicted with leprosy; cf. "most 
2a«ar-like," Hamlet, i. 5. 72. It is perhaps superfluous to 
note the derivation; from Lazarus, Luke xvL 2a 

134. Line 55: J'UdBOLIHE the whole que9tion.-~Th9niUsM 
borrows a term from the gramraar-lK>ok, and then pro> 
ceeds to quibble upon it Compare Bichard III. iv. 4. 97. 

136. Line 86: He shsnt our mes9et%ger$.—(^ has $aU; 
Ft. mtU. The absolutely certain emendation in the text 
is due to Theobald. Hanmer printed "he eetU us mee- 
sengers" (very poor); while Collier followed his MS. a)r- 
rector in reading "we sent our messengers," objecting 
to Theobald's conjecture on the ground that the fkct of 
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Achilles rebuking the messenger had not been stated in 
the play. ShetU^ it may be noted, entirely agrees with 
scene iii of the first act, where Achilles is said to have 
taken pleasure in seeing Pafcrodus' pageant (ie. mimic 
and burlesque) Agamemnon and the other leaders; also, 
if, as Dyce Ingeniously suggests, the »aU of the Quarto is 
a corruption of rates, we have a fresh argument in favour 
of thentt a word which Shakespeare uses several times, 
e.g. Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. 88; Twelfth Kight, 
iy. 2. 112; Hamlet, iiL 2. 416. 

19& Line 103: if he haw lott hii ABGUMBMT.— Here in the 
sense of theme, subject; ct argumentum. The word is of 
too frequent occurrence in Shakespeare to require illus- 
tration. We may remember, however, Milton's famous 
invocation: 

what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support. 
That to the highth of this great are^ttuut 
I may assert Eternal Proridence 
And Justify the ways of God to men. 

—Paradise Lost, L 3»-a6. 

137. line 118 : The elephant hath joint», but none /or 
courleey.—Ct. iii. 3. 48, 49. That the elephant's legs had 
no Joints was a current superstition. 

138. line 121: An (^fter-dinner's brbath.— So in Ham- 
let, V. 2. 182: '"t is the Ifreathing time of day with me." 
In each case the idea suggested is "light exercise," 
"relaxation." 

139. line 184: Than in the note qf JUDQKKsr.—Note of 
jfudgment seems to be equivalent to judgment simply; so 
we now speak of a person as " having no judgment;" but 
ponibly "judged by other people " may be the idea. The 
text of this passage has been needlessly emended in 
various details. 

140. Line 188: His humorotu prbdomivanoil— Shake- 
speare is referring to the astrological term; it occurs in 
Lear, L 2. 184: "knaves, thieves, and treachers, by spherl- 
csl predonUnanee." 

141. Line 180: His pettish LUNXS, his ebbs, his Jlows.— 
Ff. have "pettish lines;" Q. "his course and time, his 
ebb» and flowes;" Pope read his course and times. The 
emendation in the text is due to Hanmer. A similar con- 
fusion, lines for lunes, occurs in Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iv. 2. 22, where the correction was made by Theobald. 
For tunes (= whims, freaks), cf. Winters Tale, iL 2. 8a 

142. Line 149: In second voice we'll not be satisfied; i.e. 
"a substitute will not be sufficient, he must come him. 
■elf." 

148. Line 160: I do haU a proud man, Ac— For the 
thought ct i. 8. 241, 242. 

14t Line 187: the dbath-tokbns o/'L—A reference to 
the small dark spots which appeared on the skins of people 
infected with the plague; they were supposed to portend 
certain death. Ct Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 10. 9, 10: 
lilce the token'd pestilence. 
Where iUath is sure. 

14S. Line 196: urith his own SBAM.~S^afn= tallow, fat; 
ct enseamed, HanUet^ iii. 4. 92. 



146. Line 218: I'U tASB Aim.— In Shakespeare only 
occurs here (where, however, Q. has push) and in act v. 
6. 10. It is found in Greene (Worlcs, p. 94) and Marlowe 
(Bullen's ed. voL i. p. 69); also in Masslnger (Works, p. 
10), Viigin Martyr, ii. 2; and in The White Devil of Web- 
ster (Works, ed. Dyce, voL L p. 8). The word ii of Scan- 
dinavian origin (Skeat). Browning has it in "Childe 
Boland to the Dark Tower came," stanza xii. 

147. Line 216: 1 'U PHSXZl his pride.— We have Pheetar 
in Merry Wives, i. 8. 9; whUe the Taming of the Shrew 
begins: " I 'Mpheete you, in faith " (see note lof that play). 
The etymology of the word is not clear, nor its exact 
meaning. I take, however, the following from the Im- 
perial Dictionary, sub voce Feaze. " [Perhaps connected 
with Swiss Jitzen,fausen, D. veselen, Fr. fesser, to whip.] 
To whip with rods; to tease; to worry. Written also Feeze, 
Feize, and Pheeze." The same authority gives a substan- 
tive Feetze s" State of being anxious or excited; worry; 
vexation." The eighteenth-century oonunentators seem to 
have misunderstood the word. Hanmer, for instance, ex- 
plains it: " to separate a twist into single threads. In the 
figurative sense it may well enough be taken like teaxe;" 
and this is the account offered by Steevens, Johnson, and 
others. But feeue in this sense looks like a derivative 
from the A.S./(M«=s thread; cf. Q./asem. According to 
Giflord it was in his days stiU in common use in the west 
of England, and meant "to beat^" "to chastise;" this is 
obviously its sense in the present passage, and as a localism 
the word may still survive. Wedgwood has a long article 
on the subject, discriminating between the two meanings. 

146. Line 221: The raven chides ftZeidbiecs.— Obviously 
another version of the proverb, " the kettle calls the pot 
black." See Bohn's Proverbs, p. 108. 

140. Line 222: rU let his humours 62ood. —Malone points 
out that a collection of epigrams, satires, Ac., was printed 
in 1600 with the title, The Letting of Humours Blood in 
the Head Yaine. 

160. line 227: should eat swords first.— It Is not neces- 
saiy to cliange the reading; but Grey's ingenious proposal 
deserves mention: "a should eat's words first" In the 
next two lines there is an obvious word-play. 

161. Line 283 : his ambition is dry. —J>ry often = thirsty. 
Cf. Romeo and Juliet, ilL 6. 69: 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. 

162. Line 244: A whoreson dog, that shdU PALTER thue 
with US.'— Here palter is used in the sense of trifie; in 
Macbeth, v. 8. 20, and Julius Cassar, IL 1. 126^" equivo- 
cating." Skeat derives it from paiter, rags, and says that 
it originally meant "to deal in rags," and so "to haggle 
about paltry things." 

163. Line 252: Praise him that got thee, SHE that gave 
thee suck; i.e. Telamon and Bribcea though later in this 
play (iv. 5. 88) Hesione is represented as having been the 
mother of AJax. 

161 Line 268: Bull-bearing Milo.— The legendary athlete 
of Crotona. 

166. Line 260: like a bourk, a pale, a shore.— For 
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ftoumsbomidaiy (ita etjmoloKical meuUnc) <^ Wlntar*! 
Tale, L 2. 134: 



158. Line 268: He mutt, keit,h» cannot hut be yriae.— 
Such bnchylogy is chanctaristic. Compare L S. 2S0. 

ACT III. SCSNK 1. 

197. Line 14: You are in the ttate qf grace.— -Bjeieinixig 
obyionaly to the previoaa quibble, "know yonr honour 
better" i.e. a better man. Throughout thia acene the 
aenrant peraiatenUy plays on worda and mlannderatanda 
hia interlocutor. Q. and Ft print the line aa a query. 

IW. Linea 9S, 9i: the mortal Vknus, . . . love's 
nryisiBLB touL—Thnt ia to aay, Helen, the repreaentative 
of Venue on earth. InvieibU haa been changed by aome 
edltora to viaible, and I think there ia a good deal to be 
aaid for the correction. 

160. Line 52: good BBOKBli Muno.— Thla waa the name 
technically applied to the miurte of stringed inatnunenta. 
Ita uae here ia one more inatanoe of Shakeapeare's perfect 
familiarity with the terminology of arta other than hia 
own. For mutie in particular the poet aeema to have felt 
a special aympathy. So Cnaar, in deacribing Caaaiua» aaya: 
he loves no plaj*. 
As thoa doiC Antony; he bean no mitsic. 

— Juliiis Caesv. L a. 903, 104. 

And atill more deciaive ia a paaaage in The Merchant of 

Venice, ▼. 1. 8S-«6: 

The nun that hath no music la himself. 

Nor is not moT'd with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Ck>ethe had exactly the same feeling. He speaks of him- 
self aa having been inapired during the composition of hia 
Iphlgenla by liatening to Gluck's cantata; and apropoa of 
the same play, we find him writing to the Fhiu Yon Stein: 
" My soul by the delicioua tones ia gradually treed from 
the ahacklea of deeda and protooola. A quartette in the 
green room. I am sitting here, calling the distant forma 
gently to me. One scene must be floated off to-day."— 
Feb. 22nd, 1779. Reverting to Shakespeare, we must re- 
member that*' unmusical" waa not always an appropriate 
epithet to apply to the Engliah. The maae of ballade and 
aongs scattered throughout the plays and lyrical miaoel- 
laniea of the Elizabethan and Jacobean perloda pointa to 
a widely-dlifnaed and, ualng the word In ita beat aenae, 
popular love of music; and modem research haa eatab- 
liahed the fact that, next to the Italian composeta, Eng- 
lish musicians enjoyed the highest continental renown. 
Probably the death of Purcell and the advent of Handel 
decided the eclipae of national muaia 

180. Line 61: you eay eo in im.— A;U waa a diviaion in 
a poem, or a meaaure in dancing, or a verae of a aong. 
Thus in the ballad of King Estmere we have: 
What wold ye doe with my harpe, he sayd, 

Ifldidsellittyeet 
To playe my wife and me a>ftf, 

When abed toifether wee bee. 
—Percy's Rellqaes, King Estmere, Unes 341-044* 
80 in Balph Eoister Deleter, IL 8, Truepeny says: "Shall 
we sing a fitte to welcome our frtende, AinotT" (Arber's 



Jleprint, p. 80). Not elsewhere in Rhakeapeare: tbe vonl 
is familiar to Chancer students, being the A.8./<»a aoog 
In the present paaaage there appeara to be aome qniblde, 
though one doea not quite aee how. 

181. Line 74 : You ehcUl not bob utoutqf ottr meUdif.— 
Properly bob ^to Jerk, but by aome undefined means the 
word gradually got the idea of cheating, obtaining by 
fraud. Compare Othello, v. 1. 16: 

gold and JeweU that I MM'tlftxm him. 
Again, in the Witch of Edmonton, liL 2, a father looking 
upon the dead body of hia child aaya : 

I H not own her now. She's none of mine: 
Bfit me off with a dumb show I 

Here the aenae obviously is " to trick me with a show ! ~ 
I find a curious phrase in Olapthome's The Lady Mcxtliier, 
printed in Bnllen's Old Plays, 11. p. 148, where a man 
remarks that another character la "like a bobbed hawk," 
i.e. like a hawk which haa mieeed ita prey, haa atmek. 
that is, at some small bird, and struck unsuooeaBfiilly. 
Very possibly it Is from some such metaphor that the vrord 
came eventoally to signify any cheating, tricking opera- 
tion. The Imperial Dictionary has an exoelleni aoooont 
eubvoee, 

168. Line 06: tritA my DisPOflBR CrMaido.— A w«ll-known 
crux. Indeed the whole passage from What eayt my 
tweet queen,— my very wry tweet queent down to Crtv- 
tida (05), is difficult, the airangement of the lines, in 
which I have followed Dyce and the Cambridge editon, 
being somewhat confused. There are two points to be 
noticed, points upon which many editors have gone hope- 
lessly wrong. Q. and Ft assign the words, You mutt 
not know where he tupe, to Helen : they certainly shooM 
fonn part of Pandarus' speech ; the change was made by 
Hanmer, and simplifies the dialogue very considerably. 
Thatla he first point: the other is " my ditpoeer Crcaatda " 
How can Paris speak of Cressida as his difpoeerl The 
editors could not answer the question, and took refuge in 
reatrangementa of the linea, in emendationa of ditpoeer, 
and other expedlenta which it could aerve no porpoee to 
enumerate at length. Enough to aay that CoUier (stUl 
aaaigning the apeech to Paris) would read ditpraittr, 
i.e. aa not allowing the merits of Paris; while many 
editors substituted Helen for Paris and changed to de- 
poter (Steevens, Bltson) or ditpmuer (WarburtonX ^^ 
meaning in either case being that Cressida had sup- 
planted Helen in the affections of Paris. See the wery 
elaborate notes in Malone's Var. Ed. voL vllL pp. Slft-3iOL 
Ditpoter will be equivalent to "She who ditpotet or 
inclines me to mirth by her pleasant (and rather ftee) 
talk." So Dyce. 

168. Line 102: / «py.— Probably alluding to the well- 
known game. 

164. Line 118 : Ay, you may, you may.—Bvldently a 
ouirent piece of slang. So Coriolanus, 11. S. 88. In the 
present caae it ia a humoroua way of aaying <*I aee you 
are flattering and fooling me.** 

166. Line 110 : thit love wiU undo ut att.— That this 
remark should be placed in the mouth of Helen— that 
she— eattM mali tanti— should Instinctively feel how fatal 
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her amour wu bound to piove, Ifl a fine touch, and ia noted 
by Heine in his Shakespeare's Fraaen und Mildchen. The 
editors have not remarind what is, I beUeye, the case, Tis., 
that the expression is some catch from a song; compare 
Field's A Woman is a Weathercock, iii. 8 (Dodsley, zi. 64>. 

166. Line 131 :—ths wound to kiU; i.e. the killing wound. 
This, like the other baUad-snatches in the play, seems to 
be untraceable. 

167. Line 140: He eaU notking hut l>0VB8.~In The Mer- 
chant of Venice, iL 2. 144, Oobbo has a "dish of doeet" 
that he would fain bestow on Launcelot. In Italy th^ 
are a very common article of food. 

168. Line 144: Why, they an yifibs.— Referring, as 
Hunter says, to Acts zxTiil. 8: " there came a xiptr out of 
the heat" 

189. Line 167: Than att th$ tBLAMD KIXIG&— The leaders 
that is, who came from "the isles of Oreece, the isles of 
Greece. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

170. Line 1: Pandarus' obohabd.— Here, as often, or- 
chard is synonymous with garden. So in Hamlet, L 5. 69: 
"Sleeping within my orchard;" and in many other pas- 
Mges. See Much Ado, note 62. Compare Chapman's 
Widow's Tears, ii. 2: 

TAa, What news. Lyctuf Where *s the lady t 
Zjar. Retired into her orchard. —Works, p. 317. 

We repeatedly come across the expression ' ' orchard of the 
Hesperldes," e.g. in Marlowe's Hero and LAander, Seetiad 
U. line 286; Kiddleton's The Changeling, iii. 8 (Works, toL 
iv. p. 250); and Massinger's Emperor of the East, It. 1, 
and Virgin Martyr, ir. 8 (Works, pp. 840 and 27)l There is 
no reason why the word should be limited to places where 
fhiit Is grown; e^ymologically it simply means hsr^ yard, 
coming from A. S. ioyr<=a root 

171. Line 28: Xow> tArie«-RBPUBlD neefar.— Ff. have 
reputed; so too (according to Dyce) some copies of the 
Quarto; but see Cambridge Shakespeare, vL p. 265. 
Collier's MS. Corrector read rcpured; there can be no 
question which is preferable. For an instance of the verb 
repiat see Shirley's Lady of Pleasure, act r. sc. 1: 

The winds shall play soft descant to our feet 
And breathe rich odours to rt-^rt the air. 

—Works, Gifford's Edn. *oL l». p. 95. 

172. Line 20: Ae doth a BATTLE, when they eharye.-^ 
Battle often signifies a tattalum. So in Caxton's De- 
■tmctlon of Troy we read: " In the ni^^t passed, Hector 
hMjfing the charge of them in the city, ordered early his 
^attUt in a plain that was in the city, and put In the 
tort hatOe two thousand knights " (bk. Hi. p. 40)l Milton, 
too, has: 

So under iiery cope tofirether rushed 

Both AattZer main. —Paradise Lost, tL 9x5-2x6. 

178. Line Si: ae if the were frat'D with a eprOe.^Fray 
«• ihort for afray, which comes from a low Latin word 
^^rediane^to break the king's peace. The same root is 
dearly seen hi O. frisde. For use ot/ray StecTens quotes 
from Chapman's twenty-flrst Iliad : 



all then 

Left for Uie Gieeks. could put on looks of 1 
Thaanow/ii>y</Ufe. 



174. Line 46 : you mutt be watoh'd ere you be made 

TAMB 7— Sef erring obviously to the custom of taming 

hawks by keeping them from deep. So in Othello, iiL 8. 

28, " 1 11 wateh him tame; " and Taming of the Shrew, iv. 

1.196-108: 

Another way I have to man my haggard. 

That is, to wmUk her, as we mudk dicse kites. 
Wot Shakespeare's use of such technical terms see note 178. 

176. Line 48:w0'U put youfCAe FILLS. -Q. hnafilUe; F. 1, 
JUe : and F. 2, F. 8, and F. 4, JUea. Hanmer reads JUee, and 
in a note remarks, " alluding to the custom of putting the 
men suspected of cowardice in the middle place." There 
can be no doubt, however, that JUle is the right reading, 
and that the editors of the Second Folio made the correc- 
tion from not understanding the word. FiU, or C&tO, Is 
simply the shaft of a cart; the word Is cognate with the 
German disie^ plank. Fill-horse occurs in Merchant of 
Venice, iL 2. 101; see note ISO of that play. 

176. Line 52 : rub on, and kiee the mistreee.—A\l these 
terms are taken from the game of bowls. ThemtetrMtwaa 
the "small baU . . . now called the Jack, at which the 
players aim" (Nares). A bowl that kieeed the miitreee(i.e. 
remained touching the jack) was in the most favourable 
position; cl Cymbeline, iL 1. 2. Bub on is not so easily 
ezphdned. Mr. Aldis Wright in his note on Hichard U. iiL 
4. 4, quotes from Fuller's Holy State, book I. chap. iL : 
" But as a rubbe to an overthrown bowl proves an helpe 
by hindering it; so aflUctions bring the souls of God's 
Saints to the mark." [Johnson gives as one of the special 
meanings of rub: "Inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bou>l;" a definition which the Imperial Diet 
follows, quoting the passage from Fuller, given above. 
But in British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge (J. H. Walsh), 
1881 (16th edn.), rub is thus defined: '*Rub or Set— When 
a jack or a bowl, in its transit, strikes or touches any ob- 
ject or thing on the green which alters or impedes its 
motion;" and afterwards in Rule 17: "If a running bowl 
before it has reached the parallel of the jack do rub or 
set on any person (not of the playing party), or on a bowl 
or jack belonging to another party, it can be played 
again; " and in the next rule 18: " if the jack do rub or set 
on a bowl or person not belonging to the party," Ac. 
From these extracts it would appear that to rub (in the 
game of bowls) meant " to come into contact with" any 
obstacle animate or "inanimate."— F. A. M.] For rub 
(subst)- obstacle, see King John, iii. 4. 12& The origin of 
the expression " there's the rub*' is clear. 

177. Line U: a kite in fbb-farm !— ^ee, from A. S. feok, 
properly meant cattle, as the natural form of property in 
an early civilisation ; then property in general, bat more 
especially land. Compare, in part, the use of peeue, 
peeunia. Fee-farm signifies, I suppose, fee-eimpU, the 
most advantageous and lasting system of tenure. We 
have a "fee grief" in Macbeth, iv. 8. 106, and "sold in 
fee" Hamlet, iv. 4. 22. 

17& Lines 66, 66: 7*he falcon at the tercel, feraUthe 
dudte »" the river.— The falcon was the female hawk; the 
tercel, the male ; the former was the larger and stronger. 
So Cotgrave, sub voce Tiercelet, has " The taeeett, or male 
of any Idnd of hawk ; so termed because he is commonly 
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« third part lease than the female." See Skeat upon 
tercel. Pandaroa means that he will match hla niece 
against Troilos. Bowe misunderstood the passage and 
read " the falcon Am the tercel ; " so Pope. Tyrwhitt in- 
geniously conjectured "at the tercel" In the second 
half of the quotation we hare an allusion to what appears 
to have been « favourite amosement, i.s. hawking along 
river banks. So in Ben Jonson's The Forest (IIL) one of 
the country pursuits mentioned is : 

Or hawking at the rAwr. 
So, too, Chaucer's Sir Thopas : 

Couthe hunt at wild deer, 
And ride on hawkyng for ryver. 
With gray goshawk on honde. 

—Chaucer, Works, Bohn't ed. iL p. iiBl 

Onnnlnghft™, in his edition of OilTord's Msssinger, p. 640, 
remarks upon the close familiarity with oountiy customs 
that our old dramatists display: they seem, he says, "to 
have been, in the language of the present day, keen sports- 
men." This is perfectly true : the works of Massinger, 
Ben Jonson, and others, abound with terms drawn from 
the technicalities of hunting, hawking, and kindred pur- 
suits. In the case of Shakespeare, however, it was only 
one aspect of the poet's immense range of knowledge. 
Nihil lum tetigit: he draws his metaphors and similes 
from every possible subject; and he invariably writes 
with a minute accuracy which at one moment convinces 
us that he must have been a painter, at another that he 
must have been a musician, at a third a lawyer, and so on 
through a dozen other professions. 

179. Line 62: " InwUneM whereqf" &c.— Alluding, says 
Grey, to the usual conclusion of indentures: "to which 
the parties to these presents have interchangeably set 
their hands and seals." Shakespeare was fond of this met- 
aphor of sealing a compact Compare Measure for Mea- 
sure, iv. 1, the boy's song ; Venus and Adonis, 611 and 516. 

180. Line 80: m aU CupieTt pageant there it pretented no 
M0N8TBR.— " Item this passage," says Steevens, "a Fear 
appears to have been a personage in other pageants; or 
perhaps in our ancient moraliUee. " To this circumstance 
Aspatia alludes in The Maids Tragedy: 

And then a F*»r: 

Do that ^r«r braTely, wench. 

Perhaps in Antony and Cleopatra, il. 2. 196-218, in the 
great passage describing the first meeting of the Queen 
and Antony, Shakespeare had in his mind's eye the details 
of some such Pageant of Love as is here hinted at 

181. Line 104: shall be a mock for his trutA.— Malone 
explains this, "Even malice (for such is the meaning of 
the word envf/) shall not be able to impeach his truth, or 
attack him in any other way, except by ridiculing him for 
his constancy." This may be right; I should have thought, 
however, that the meaning was rather, "the worst that 
malice can say against him will be but a mock, a trifle 
which his constancy can afford to despise, t.«. his loyalty 
will be raised above and superior to the assaults of 
Jealousy." 

182. Line 119: they are BUR8, 1 can teU 2/<m.~Properly 
"burs mean the unopened flowers of the Burdock (Arc- 
tium Lappa)" (EUacombe, p. 32); a plant common on 
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waste places by roadsides. The bracts of the involueies 
which inclose the young flowers are fomisihed with 
hooked tips, which cling persistently to one's clothes or 
to a dog's coat, or to any other object Sereral British 
wild plants are called Burs; e.g. the Bur-marigold, the 
Bur-partieyt the Bur-reed; but none deaenre the name 
better than the Burdock, It is cognate, no doubt, with 
the French bourre, applied to the hair of animals or the 
finny pollen shed by some plants. Milton speaks of " rode 
burs and thistles" (Comus, 85S), and Shakespeare has 
the word several timea. " Kay, friar, I am a kind of bur; 
1 shall stick" (Measure for Measure, iv. 3» 189)l 

183. Line 140. Cdithino in dumbness.— Tope'a ooRec- 
tion of the coming of Q. and Ff. The change seems entirely 
necessary. In the next line soul of counsels the very 
essence of my design. SonA was used in this sense in act 
i. 2.818. 

164. Line 155: KIKD or SILV revdM ivitA y<m.— Collier's 
MS. Corrector gave a kind eelS; at the best an unneces- 
sary change. The idea is the same as in Sonnet cxxxfiL 

IS, 14: 

for I, being pent in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

185. Lines 163, 164: 
Or eUe you love not; roB to be wise and love 
Exceeds man's m^ight; that dwells irith gods above. 
First, as to the origin of the expression to be wise and 
love; it is a literal reproduction of the maxim of Puh- 
lius Syrus: "amare et sapere vix deo ooncedltor." 
Curiously enough, the proverb is to be frequently taaai 
in Elixabethan and Jacobean writers. Bacon, for in- 
stance, in his Essay on Love, has: " for there was never 
];HX)ud man thought so absurdly well of himself as the 
lover doth of the person loved; and therefore it was well 
said that it is impossible to love and to be wise" (Works, 
ed. Spedding, vol vl. p. 898>. The occurrence, by the 
way, of the saying in the Essays and in Troilus and Cres- 
sida must be as meat and drink to the supporters of the 
"Bacon wrote Shakespeare" theory. Still Shakespeare 
is not the only poet who used it Tyrwhitt quotes from 
The Shepherd's Calendar, March: 

To be wise, and eke to love, 
Is granted scarce to gods above. 
For a partial application of the idea we may compare 
Middleton's Women Beware Women, i. 2 (early). But the 
real difficulty, the rock over which the editorial barques 
of Hanmer and others have hopelessly been shattered, is 
the unlucky for in line 163. "Why for," said Malone, 
finding the unfortunate /or " inconsequentlaL" No doubt 
Cressida's reasoning is a trifle irregular. Such arguments 
would not pass muster in Mill's Logic; but the editors 
might have remembered that, in the first place, the 
speaker is a woman; and, in the second place, being in 
love, she cannot, according to her own showing, "be 
wise." Reslly It is perfectly easy to trace the line of 
thought " I angled," she says, "for your thoughts, bat 
got nothing out of you, either because you are not in 
love, or because you are too wise;" and then the words 
wise and love remind her of the proverb, and she whimsi- 
cally rounds off her sentence with, " for you know, you 
can't both love and be wise." It is an admirable nan 
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tequitur, a triamph of feminine reasoning power, and tan 
Umee aa true to life as tlie logical proprieties soggested 
by the oommentators, amongst whom Hanmer barbar- 
ously printed, "a gign ytm lore not" (16S)l 

18a line 169: OuUiving beauty's OUTWABO.— The sub- 
stantival use of adJectlTes is very common in Elliabethan 
English. Thus In Shakespeare we have pa<« a paleness, 
Venus and Adonis, 680; Lucrece, 1512; /a»r= fairness. 
Sonnet IxviiL 3; vast = vastness, Hamlet> i. 2. 198; and many 
others. See Abbott, A Shakespearian Grammar, pp. 20, 21. 

187. Line 178: Might be AFmoNTKD . . . —For afront 
s confront cf. Hamlet, lit 1. 81. So in the well-known 
line from Paradise Lost, L 391: 

And with thdr darkness durst affront this light 

188. Line 184: w Tgianta^e to the moon — ^This line is 
best illustrated by a passage which Ftomer quotes from 
Reginald Seott's Discoverie of Witchcraft: "The poore 
husbandman perceiveth that the increase of the moone 
maketh plants fruteful: so as in the full moone they are in 
the best strength; decaieing in the wane; and in the con- 
junction do utterlie wiUier and fade." Pope misunder- 
stood the allusion and altered to planeU. So Theobald. 

189. Line 186: As iron to adahajxt.— Adamant here, as 
often, signifies the magnet, or loadstone. So, to take an 
instance outside Shakespeare, in the Ueturn from Par- 
nassus, IL 1 we have: 

I am her needle: she is my Adamant. 

— Arber's Reprint, p. 94. 
Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, li. 1. 196, note 116. 

19a Line 193 : When voaterdrops have worn the stones 
qf Troy.— We may remember the familiar line: 
Cutta cavit laptdem, non vi sed sxpe cadendo. 
So Lucretius, bk. iv. 1280, 1281: 

Nonne vides etiam g^uttas in saxa cadentes 
Humoris longo in spatio pertundcre saxa. 

So also Shakespeare himself in Lucrece, 969. Orey, too, 
in his notes refers to Spenser, sonnet xviii. 

191. Line 201: or stepdamb to her «o».— Quite a classical 
touch. The Latin poets delight to lavish abuse on the 
" Injusta noverea" (Virgil, Eclogues, ill. 33). On the Eng- 
lish stage she Is not such a familiar figure. In the next 
line (202) «eicilr=:8tab; cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 1. 
106. This speech is a finely-developed piece of character- 
drawing. Cressida's florid asseveraUons of loyalty are a 
fit prelude to her final faithlessness. 

192. Line 217: priss it to deatft.— See Much Ado, note 
na A description of the punishment will be found in 
the successive ediUons of Chamberlaynes' Angliie NoUtia. 

ACT in. Scene 3. 

183. Lines 3-5. 

Appear U to your mind 
That, through the sight I bear in things, to LOVE 
I have abandon'd Troy. 
This is a passage of considerable difficulty. According to 
tbe Cambridge editors things to lots is the reading of 
t)ie Quarto and the first three Folios. Johnson, however, 



says " the word is so printed tliat nothing but the sense 
can determine whether It be love or Jove." He himself 
printed Jove, which, combined with the next line, cer- 
tainly gives a possible sense. Myself I think that we ought 
to retain what is almost conclusively the reading of the 
old copies, vis. to love; placing, then, the comma after 
things, and taking to love with what follows, we may 
interpret the passage with Steevens: " I have left Troy 
to the dominion of love, to the consequences of Uie 
amour of Paris and Helen." Obviously this is not a little 
fine^lrawn and suggestive of special pleading; but, unless 
we adopt one of the sweeping emendations proposed, I do 
not see what else can be made of the lines. Grant White's 
explanation, "Through my peculiar knowledge as to 
where it is well to place affection or regard I have 
abandon'd Troy," seems to me— and I am glad to ob- 
serve that Dyce wss of the same opinion— extraordina- 
rily weak. Sowe, and after him Theobald, followed F. 4 
in reading "in things to come." Collier's MS. Corrector 
gave "things above;" and in the previous line quite need- 
lessly altered appear to appeal. Dyce prints to Jove, 
and puts the comma at the end of the line. In Caxton's 
Destruction of Troy a dialogue takes place between Cres- 
sida and Calchss on the airival of the former in the 
Greek camp. She reproaches her father with having 
been a traitor to his country, to which he replies: "Ha 
ha, my daughter, thinkest thou it is a fit thing to despise 
the answer of the gods, and especially in that which 
touches my health. I know certainly by ttieir answein 
this war shall not endure long, thiscity shall be destroyed, 
and the nobles also, and the burgesses, and therefore it 
is better for us to be here safe, than to be slain with 
them" (book ili. pp. 55, 56X Similarly Lydgate repre- 
sents Calchas as warned by his " sight in things to come," 
(?) to desert the cause of the Trojans. The seer enters 
Apollo's temple and consults the god, and raddenly comes 
the answer: 

Be right well ware thou ne toume ai^jme 
To Troy towne. for thai were but in vayne. 
For finally leme this thynf^e of rae, 
In shorte time it shall destroyed be. 

194. Lines 22-24: 

this Antenor, 
I know, is such a WRB8T in their affairs. 
That their negotiations all must slack. 

Theobald conjectured rest, which Hanmer printed. Ma- 
lone, too, was inclined to adopt the same reading. "An- 
tenor," he says (Var. Ed. vol. vili. p. 341), " is such a stay 
or support of their affairs. All the ancient English mus- 
kets had rests by which they were supported. The sub- 
sequent words, 'Wanting his manage,' appear to me to 
confirm the emendation." If we are to read rest we may 
remember that then, as now, it was applied to a part of 
the violin, from which in the present passage the meta- 
phor might possibly be drawn. Compare Return from 
Parnassus, Arber's Reprint, p. 65: 

How can he play whose heartstrings broken are? 
How can he keep his rrst that ne'er found rest? 

Really, however, there is not the slightest necessity for 

meddling with the text. Wrest makes excellent sense. 

We have already had the same idea in "o'er-irrestecf," i. 3. 
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157. The torest was an inttrument for tightening or 
drawing up the stringB of a harp; hence the approprii^- 
neas here of the word slack that immediately follows. 
For similar metaphor compare Macbeth, i. 7. 60. In a 
very carious letter: " whearin, part oi the entertainment 
untoo the queenz Maiesty, at Killingwoorth Castl, in War- 
wick Sheer, in this Soomen Progress, 1575, is signified," 
written by Bobert Laneham, and quoted in part in the 
Introductory essay to Percy's Beliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, we have a minute account of the equipment of 
an ancient minstrel, and amongst his accoutrements 
were: "About his neck a red ribband suitable to his 
girdle. His harp in good grace dependent before him. 
His wrnt tyed to a green laoe and hanging by." So again 
in A treatiu between trouth and it^ormatiofi, printed 
among Skelton's Works, and referred to by Douce (Illas- 
trations, vol. ii p. 61), we find: 

A harpe f^eveth sounde as it is sette. 

The harper may ivrttt it untunablye ; 

A harper with his tvrtsi may tunc the harpe wtoug, 

Mjwtanyng ot an instrument shal hurt a true songe. 

Equally to the point Is his reference to King James's edict 
against combats: " this small instrument the tongue being 
kept in tune by the wrest of awe." In Minsheu's Die- 
tionary, ed. 1627, p. 757, the verb to wrest Is explained: 
"to winde, to wring, to straine," and translated by the 
Latin torquere, eontorquere. Johnson seems to have mis- 
understood the word. " It is used," he s«ys, speaking of 
the substantive, 'Mn Spenser and Shakespeare for an 
active or moving power: I suppose from the force of a 
tilter acting with his lance in his rest; " and then he quotes 
the lines given above. 

195. Line S6: a prince or blood.— Perhaps we should 
read with F. 4 "prince o' the blood" a suggestion inde- 
pendently made by Walker, A Critical Examination, vol- 
Itt. p. 195. Compare, however, "Art thou of blood and 
honour?" (v. 4. 28X 

196. Line 80: In most aeeepted PAIN.— Pay (Hanmer 
Warburton, and Dyce), payment (Keightley), and poise\ 
are suggested alterations of the well-supported, and to 
my mind entirely satisfactory, pain of the text Calchas 
says: "Give me Cressida and I will cry quits for all the 
labours I have undergone in your behalf, labours indeed 
which I was glad to undertake." It is precisely the line 
of argument that he adopts in Chaucer: 

Havyns: unto my tresour, ne my rent. 
Right no reg:ard in respect of your ese ; 
Thus al my srood I lost, and to yow went, 
WenynK in this, my lordis, yow to plese ; 
But al my losse ne doth me no dissese^ 
I vouchesaaf al so wisely have I Joy 
For yow to lese al that I had in Troy. 

—Chaucer's Works. Bohn's ed. toL ill p. 183. 

197. Line 43: Why stieh unplausive eyes are bent on 
Aim.— Q. and Ff. read "are bent? Why tum'd on him." 
There can be no doubt that the latter is a variant which 
has crept into the text. 

19a Line 81: Hath any honour, but honour /or.— So 

Q. F. 1 has "but horumr^d," which naturally passed 

into **butis honour'd" (Pope), and "but'shonoufd" (Ca- 

pell). The reading of the Quarto is quite satlsfactoiy. 
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199. line 96: how dearly ever parted.— That is to mj, 
gifted, endowed. So in Ben Jonaon's Every Kan in bis 
Humour, MacUente is described in the caiaracter of tbe 
Persons as "a man well parted, a sufficient acholar aod 
travelled." Compare also Cure for a Cuckold, act v. ac 1: 

for as you 
Are every way weU-^carud. 
—Webster's Works (ed. Dyce). voL tr. p. 351. 

200. Lines 105, 106: 

nor doth the eye ittelf. 
That most pure SPIRIT or SXNSB, behold Ueejf. 
For the idea expressed in this passage compwre Julins 
Cnsar, L 2. 52, 5S. Spirit of sense we liave already had, 
with a somewhat different meaning, L 1. 68. These Una 
(105, 106) are omitted in aU the FoUoe. 

201. Line 100: speculation, ^^oi merely "vision," 
" power of sight;" but "intelligence," operating throogli 
the medium of the eye. So in Macbeth, iiL 4. 96: 

Thou hast no rfecuUttion In those eyes 
Wliich thou dost glare with ! 

209. Line 110: mirror'd.—i^, and Ff. have marritd, 
which the Cambridge editors retain, though the Globe ed. 
prints muTor'd . The latter is the almost certain (at least 
I think so) emendation of Collier's MS. Corrector. It has 
been adopted by Singer and Dyce. Dr. Ini^ebgr oon- 
demned the conjecture as "just one of those emenda- 
tions which beguile the judgment, lull criticism, and en- 
list our love of the surprising and ingenious. But It is 
not sound." To which I think we may reply with Dyoe, 
Why? Malone gives married without any note. If we 
retain this reading the word must bear much the mean- 
ing as in i. S. 100, i.e, closely united, allied. Mirror as a 
verb does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare. For the 
thought compare King John, iL 496-50a. 

20s. Line 120: who, like an arch, REVIRBIRATB.— (}. 
and F. 1 read reverberate; i.e., says Boswell (Malone, Var. 
Ed. voL viii. 848), " they who applaud reverberate. This 
elliptic mode of expression is in our author's manner." 
But lower down we have receives and renders^ and at 
least the verbs must be uniform— all singular or pluraL 
It is best therefore to read reverberates with F. 2, F. 3, and 
F.4; so the Cambridge editors. Globe edn., Dyce, and most 
texts. Who will then=iMieA, ie. "applause which." 
For a full discussion of Shakespeare's use of the relative 
pronouns (urAo, which, and that) see Abbott, Shakespearian 
Grammar, pp. 175-187. 

204. Lines 12S-128: 1 was muehrapt in this, Ac— These 
Ihies have passed in the hands of the editors through 
the strangest metamorphoses. The text here printed is 
that given by the First FoUo. It is retained by the Cam- 
bridge editors, and makes excellent verse. The reading 

of the Quarto Is as follows : 

I was much rap't in this. 
And apprehended here immediately. 
The unknoune Aiaz, heavens what a man is there? 
A very horse, that has he knowes not what 
Nature what things there are. 
Most abject in rq;ard, and deere in use. 

Now It may be worth while to pause for a moment and 
observe how Pope and Hanmer treated the passage. Their 
respective texts throw some light on the spirit in which 
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tbtj approached Shakespeare; not aaenredly that "apirit 
of rererence " which Coleridge described at the flnt essen- 
tial of an editor. Pope, then, followed the Folio down to 
Ajax; afterwards he read: 

Hcarens what a man is there? A very hone. 

I/e knm'S tut his *wh nature: what things are 

Most abject io regard, and dear in use. 

Hanmer, who in his preface declared that his gaiding 
principle had been nerer "to giye a loose to fancy, or in- 
dulge a licentious spirit of criticism," printed the following 
reairangement of the lines: 

I was much rapt 
In this / raadt and apprehended here 
Immediatdy the unknown AJax: heavens 1 
What a man 's there? A very horse, that has 
He knows not what: in nature what things there are 
Most abject in rq;ard. and dear in use. 

The third line is sorely a rhythmical curiosity. Unknown 
■eems to mean, as Johnson explains it, " who has abilities 
which are not brought into use." 

506. Line 141: And great Troy SHBUKIHG. — So the 
Quarto. F. 1 has the far less graphic ihrinking. 

ML Line U5: Time Jutth, my lord, a xoaUet at his back. 
—Shakespeare may have been thinking of Spensef s 
Faerie Queene, bk. yi. c. viii. stanza zzir. : 
" Here in this bottle * said the sorry maid, 
" I put the tears of my contrition, 
TiU to the brim I have it full defray'd : 
And (M tAis bag which I behinH me don, 
I pnt repentance for things past and gone. 
Yet is the bottle leak, and bag so torn 
That all which I put in falls out anon. 
And is behind me trodden down of scorn. 
Who mocketh all my pain, and laughs the more I mourn." 

507. Line 160: PlBsfTBKANCB, dear my lord.— Perm- 

veranee only occurs in one other passage in Shakespeare, 

where it has the same accent as here, viz. in Macbeth, 

It. Z. 98: 

Bounty, /ers/verance, mercy, lowliness. 

Shakespeare never uses our modem verb pertevere at all, 
but always pereicer. In one passsge in Lear (ill. 6. 23) 
the Qq. read pertevere, but Ff . rightly print pert^ver. 

20B. Line 162: to the abject kxar.— Hanmer's excellent 
correction of the Folio reading, "abject, tieere." This 
■hnile does not occur in the Quarto. Throughout this 
speech (which a recent critic, fiir. W. 8. Lilly, has singled 
out ss one of the vexy finest in all literature) the readings 
sre in small points confused and, so to speak, iiuctuating. 

SOB. Line 168: Oraepe in the corner: tcelcome evernnHet. 
—I have ventured here to adopt (with Dyce) Pope's cor- 
rection. Q. and Ff. read *' the welcome;" but omitting the 
we gain a fkr more pointed antithesis. Hanroer's sugges- 
tion, "grasps the tncomer," deserves to be mentioned. 

na Lines 178, 179: 

And oiVB to duet, that it a UtHe OILT, 

More laud than aiLT o'er-dutted. 
Oive: the old copies have go; the correction (due to Thirlby) 
wBs first adopted by Theobald. For ^< ( = " to gilt") in the 
Moond line Theobald and others, e.g. Staunton, would 
sDbetitute^oM; needlessly, however, because ^t may well 
bear the sense of gold. CL Richard n. U. 1. 29S-295: 



Redeem from broking pawn the blemish'd crown, 
Wipe off the dust that hides our saftrit gilt. 
And make high majesty look like itself. 
The thought embodied is quite clear. " That which is 
solid and good, but a little antiquated, will always be 
put on one side in fttvour of that which is new and attrac- 
tive, though sham and unlasting." 

Sll. Line 189: Jfade tmvXaut mittiont 'mtmgtt the godt 
themtelvet.—'Batening obviously to the fact that the 
deUiet of Olympus took part in the struggle, some fight- 
ing for the Greeks, some for the Trojans. Shakesp^ire 
may have borrowed the idea from Chapman's translation. 

212. Line 197 : Knowt almoet every grain of Plvtus' 
yold.— The Folio has "every graine of Plutoet gold;" so 
again in Julius C»sar, iv. 8. 101: "deerer than Pluto' t 
mine." It seems best to alter to Plutut, although the 
confusion of the two deities is a very common occurrence 
in Elizabethan literature. Thus in Hero and Leander, 
second sestiad, we iind: 

Whence his admiring eyes more pleasure took 
Than Dis, on heaps of gold fixing his look. — 3>5. 316. 

A still clearer instance comes in the Duchess of Malfl, iii. 2: 
PiuU, the god of riches. 
When he 's sent by Jupiter to any man. 
He goes limping. —Webster's Works, p. 79. 

Compare, too, the following from Hannibal and Sdplo, 
reprinted among Bullen's Old Flays, New Series, voL L 

p. 187: 

Borrow of Piulo; he will not deny It 

Upon your bond. Stay : here 's a great mistaking ; 

His state and riches were of poet's making. 

In Timon of Athens, i. 1. 287, the Folio gives Plutut, 
which inclines us to attribute the error in the present 
line and in the Julius Csssar passage to the copyist rather 
than to Shakespeare himself. For the classical side of 
the question see Aristophanes, Flutus, 727. 

218. Line 199: Keept PLAOB toith thought; i,e. "there 
is," says the sonorous Warburton, " in the providence of 
a state, as in the providence of the universe, a kind of 
ubiquity." He rightly condemns the obvious and pro- 
saic suggestion, " Keeps pace." In the next line a syllable 
is wanting, which has led to various proposals, amongst 
which Collier's " dumb cruditiet," i,e. before they become 
thoughts, seems to me best But to my ear dumb 
eradlet in its emphatic position, forming the cadenza of 
the verses, is equivalent to two feet 

214. lines 222, 228: 

SWBST, route yourtelf; and the weak VAKTON Cupid 

Shall from your neck ut}loose. 
Collier adopted the Swift of hU MS. Corrector. Perhaps 
wanton should be treated as a substantive, and line 222 
pointed, the weak waiUon, Cupid. So Walker. 

216. Line 226: Be tkook to AIR.~Q. has air simply; F 
1 and F. 2 ayrie ayre. Collier read with his MS. Ooirector 
very air. 

216 Line 228: My fame it threwdly OOB'D.— Metaphor 
from buU-balting. So in Hamlet, v. 2. 260, 261: 

I have a voice and precedent of peace. 

To keep my name nngor'd. 
The editors compare Sonnet ex. 
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217. Line 231: SeaU a OOMMimoH to a BLANK <^ danger. 
—Schmidt (Shakeipeare Lexicon) quotes this amongit the 
passages, e.g. Hamlet, iy. 1. 42; OtheUo, Ui. 4. 128, in 
which a hlank signifies "the white mark in the centre 
of a target" How he applies the metaphor here I cannot 
see. The word surely bears the same sense as in Richard 
IL iL 1. 249, 260: 

And (Uiljr new exactions are devls'd. 

As MamAs, benevolences,— I wot not what. 

Compare, too. In the same play, 1. 4. 48, and note 101; 
in the Clarendon Press ed. of Richard II. Mr. Aldis 
Wright giyes two interesting quotations from Holinshed 
that perfectly illustrate the use of the word: "many 
hlanke charters were devised . . . when they were so 
sealed the king's officers wrote in the same what liked 
them." Holinshed p. 1102, coL 1; and again: "moreover 
they were compelled to put their hands and scales to 
certaine blankes . . . in the whiche, when it pleased hym 
hee might write, what hee thought good " (p. 1108, coL IX 
So in the Revenger's Tragedy we have: 

Yet words are but great men's bianJks. 
-.Cyril Toumeur's Works, ed. Chartoii Collins, vol iL p. 34. 

Briefly, it is our idea of " a blank cheque," as explained in 
note 101, Richard II. ; and the metaphor exactly suits the 
present passage. Hunter repeats Schmidt's mistake. 

21a Lines 252, 258: like an hattete that hath no arith- 
m«tie.— Compare the scornful reference in L 2. 128 to a 
tapster's arithmetic. 

SIO. Line 204: Ood b' wf you.—<^ and Ff. gave "Ood 
fruyyou." Rowe corrected. 

220. LUie 806: to make OATUROS on; i.e, catgut In 
Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 182, one of the musicians bears 
the expressive name "Simon Catling." 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

221. Lines: Witness the rROCsas qf your speech.— Pro- 
cess here has almost the legal official sense seen in the 
French prods verbal. 

222. Line 11: During all QUSSnoN qf the gentle truce.— 
Apparently qxustion is equivalent, in some rather vague 
undefined way, to intereourse; but Johnson was inclined 
to read quiet. 

223. Line 20: Tn humans gentleness.—Voite, absurdly 
enough, retained the old pointing of the lines, which 
made exquisite nonsense: 

And thou shalt hunt a lion that will fly 

With his face backward in humane g^entleness. 

Theobald naturally seized upon such an opening for 
laboured sarcasm at the expense of his arch foe. Walker, 
comxNiring Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 67-00, would 
read "in Auman gentleness " (A Critical Examination, ill. 
106) ; a needless change. 

224. Line 36: His purpose meets you; i.e. "I bring you 
his orders;" "I am his messenger." 

226. Line 48: Ttie bitter disposition qf the time.-Dis- 
posift<m:3 circumstances of, i.e. the way affairs are dis- 
posed, arranged ; not a very common meaning. 
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226. Line 66: But he as he, kach heavier Jot a idbors.— 
Q. has "(A« heavier;" F. "teftidk heavier;" the latter 
certainly looks like an intended correction of eeteh, m csor- 
rection, however, frustrated by a compodtor^a blunder. 
Hie reading in our text is Johnson's conjecture, adopted 
by Dyce. 

227. Line 76 : you do as OHAPION do.— Properly chapman 
meant the man who sold; it was used, however, indlfftt^ 
ently of buyer and seller: compare the legal plu«ae 
" dealer and chapman." The forma of the word vary: we 
have ^eapman, chapman, and copeman. The etymology 
is obvious: modem cheap, A. S. dap, and Oennan kastf, 
ka^fen, are all from the root seen in Latin catspe, 
Greek mtumkiym. The slang word chap is merely abort for 
chapman. Evidently these ehapmsn were not held in the 
highest repute. In the statute 14 Elisabeth, 1671, against 
"common players," and "for the punishment of vaea- 
bondes," " juglars, pedlars, ^kers, and petye cftajraten'^ 
are to be treated as "roges, vacabondee and stordy 
beggers," unless they can show a formal license to trade. 
See English Drama, Documents and Treatises, pp. 21-2S. 
Roxburgh Library. 

22& Line 78: We 'U not commend what tee intend to eeU. 
—This is the reading of the Quarto and of the Folios; it is 
doubtful whether any satisfactory meaning can be got out 
of the passage as it stands. Johnson, however, expUins 
it thus: " though you practise the buyer's art, we will not 
practise the seller's. We intend to sell Helen dear, yet 
wOl not commend her;" i.e. if ever the Greeks win 
Helen— which we do not intend that they shall do— they 
will pay very dearly for her; hence it would be snpertn- 
ous for us to praise her in advance. This is certainly poor, 
but I can offer no better suggestion. If we are to admit 
any alteration into the text, we ought, I think, to adopt 
Warburton's "What we intend not sell;" Collier's KS. 
Corrector had the same proposal It is veiy harsh, per- 
haps, as Walker says (A Critical Examination, voL iiL p. 
197), too harsh, though the rhyme would be some excuse, 
and it fails to give a proper antithesis to line 76; on the 
other hand, it Is favoured somewhat by a curiously simi- 
lar couplet in Sonnet xxi. 13, 14: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well ; 

I will not praise that purpose net t» sett. 

Other readings are "not to sell" (Hanmer); "(Aa< noc 
intend to sell" (Walker) ; " not co%ulemn what we intend 
to sell" (very bad); and " but commend what we intend 
to sell ; " the last has been accepted by Dyce and the Globe 
Edn. The Cambridge Shakespeare keeps to the reading; 
of the copies. For a parallel idea compare Love's Labour '» 
Lost, ii. 1.16: 

Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye. 
Not uttered by base sale of cka^nuns tvnfmis. 

[I wish that many passages in this play were as easy to 
understand as this one which has appeared, to so many 
of the commentators, to present insuperable diflicultie& 
It is necessary to give the whole speech of Paris in order 
to understand it: 

Fair Diomed. you do as chapmen do. 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy: 
But we In silence hold this vinue well.— 
We 11 not commend what we intend to selL 
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It aeems to me that the key to the meaning of the whole 
pauage lies in line 77: 

But we in sUenct hold this virtue well— 
Paria here answers, with the courtesy and dignity of a 
gentleman, the vulgar abuse which Diomede, with such 
execrably bad taste, heaps upon Helen in the presence of 
ttie man who might hare wronged her husband, but was 
an the more bound to defend her. He has already 
rebuked Diomede aboye in line 67: 

You are too bitter to your couatrywooian; 
but Diomede, far from taking any notice of this rebuke, 
merely becomes more abusive. The reply of Paris may 
be awkwardly worded, but the meaning is quite clear; 
and the dignified sarcasm of it could hardly fail to have 
penetrated even Diomede's panoply of self-conceit. 
"You," Paris says, "practise the common trick of a 
petty dealer; " — chapman is evidently used here in a con- 
temptnous sense (see the last note)—" you run down the 
article you want to buy, but we decline to compete with 
yon on your own ground; we despise such tricks, and in 
nUnct hold fsat to this virtue, not to ' puff' " (as we should 
say) " what we have to sell, but to let its value speak for 
itself." Of course he means that they will part with Helen 
only as the prixe of victory, and not for money; but the 
great point is that he excuses himseT for not defending 
her from Diomede's vulgar abuse by pointing out that, 
in such a case, a noble nature thinks tUence the best 
answer. The fancied necessity of having a rhyming 
couplet at the end of the scene may, perhaps, account 
for the somewhat obscure wording of the passage in the 
last two lines.— F. A. M.] 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

229. Lines 4-6: 

t^tp KILL thotB pretfy eyts. 
And give at tcft attaohmknt to thy gentes 
At infantt' empty of aU thought 
Ritt, a very strong and effective word, was changed by 
Pope to teal. Attachment^arreBtakent, a sense that the 
verb veiy frequently bears ; e.g. II. Henry lY. iv. 2. 109: 

Of capital treason I attach you both. 

With line 6 compare Merry Wives, v. 5. 66: 
Sleep she as sound as caretess infancy 

230. Line 12: venomous vrightt; i.e., says Steevens, 
" Veneficif those who practise nocturnal sorcery;" the 
explanation does not seem to me entirely satisfactory. 

231. Line 13: At txdiouslt at heU.— The Folios have a 
curious variant : hideoutly. 

232. Line 88: A poor CAPOOGHIC— The word was too 
many for the printers; it appears in Q. and Ff. as 
ehipochia. Theobald suggested eapoechio » the thick head 
of a club, and then, by a natural transition, "a thick- 
headed man," le. u simpleton. ^~Ah, veiy probably; 
and Dyce prints the latter. 

233b Line 68: you'll be to true to him, tohefalte to him; 
i.e. "in pretending that he is not here, and thus (as you 
think) serving his interest, you are reaUy doing him harm." 

234. Line 62: My matter it to hash; i.e. requiring such 



haste. For a somewhat similar, though not precisely 
parallel use, compare Someo and Juliet, ii. 2. 118: 
It is /iM nuA, too unadvis'd, too sudden. 

236. Line 78: We met by chance.— TroHuB means to 
enjoin secrecy upon .fineas. 

236. Line 74: the teerett qf nature.— So the Folios; Q. 
has "secrets of neighbour Pandar." The editors have 
displayed considerable ingenuity in correcting what needs 
no correction. Seerett Is here a trisyllable: scanned so 
the line runs with perfect smoothness. Walker (Shake- 
speare's versification, p. 10) quotes several verses where 
teeret has a trisyllabic force ; e.g. Edward I., v. 4. 28: 

Well do it bravely, and be stent; 
and same play, v. 6. 6: 

Whetlier thou wilt be seerttbx this. 

— Marlow's Works, BuUen's Ed. ii. pp. aax, ajo. 

JELitson was alone, I believe, among the last-century 
critics in retainhig the Folio reading. The proposed 
emendations would cover a page. 

237. Line 108: / know no TOUOH qf contanguinity.— For 
toueft= feeling, compare Macbeth, iv. 2. 9. 

238. Line 106: the very CROWN qf faltehood.—Compan 
Cymbeline, i. 6. 4 : 

My supreme crvwn of g^rief. 
A natural metaphor to signiiy the culminating point in 
anything. So Tennyson's "sorrow's erovm of sorrow." 
In the next line (107) Hanmer greatly weakened the vigour 
of the verse by omitting (with F. 2 and F. S) force. 

AOT IV. SCENB 3. 

239. Line I: It it grbat mobnino. -Bather an awkward 
Gallicism, grand-jour; repeated in Qymbeline, iv. 2. 61. 

ACrr IV. Scene 4. 

240. Line 4: And violentbth in a tenet at ttrong.—So 
Q.; the Folios give: 

And no lesse in a sense as strong; 

which Pope changed to: 

And in its sense ts no less strong. 

Q., no doubt, is ri^t Ben Jonson in The Devil is an Ass, 
ii. 2, has: 

Nor nature viottnetth in both these. 

—Works, Tol. V. p. 66. 

Farmer also refers (rather vaguely) to a passage in Fuller's 
Worthies: "his former adversaries mounted— against 
him;" it wOl be found in Nuttrll's ed. of the Worthies, 
voL iii. p. 610. 

241. Line 16: or the goodly taying it.— I have not been 
able to trace this song; it is not given in Ghappell, from 
which, perhaps, we may conclude that its origin is not 
known. 

242. Line 21: By friendship nor by tpeaking.—TbiB 
is not very far short of being sheer nonsense; perhaps we 
should read with Collier's MS. Corrector " by tileJiee." 

243. Line 26: in so straih'd a purity.—An obvious and 
effective metaphor. Ff. are far leas graphic: "ttrange a 
purity." 
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ail Line 36: JU8TLI8 rougMy by.— It !■ worth whOe to 
notice that Shakeepeare always uaea the now obeolete 
form jtutU. So in Byron's Conspiracy (1606), i. 1, Chap- 
man has: 

And Justit with the ocean for a room. 

Milton translates the ooneurrentia ttuea of Juvenal 
(Satire zt. 10) by ''juaUing rocks " (Paradise Lost, U. 1017). 
When, or why, jottU drove out its brother form I do not 
know. 

846. Lines 62, 68: 

9oms my th» Qtniut to 
CnWCoiMt" 
The editors naturally refer to Pope's lines in The Dying 
Christian to his Soul: 

Hmrk i they whisper ; angeU tay 
" Sister spirit, etmt awtyt." 

Pope, we may remember, repeats the thought in Eloisato 

Abelard: 

" Come, sister, come," it said, or seemed to say, 
"Thy place is here, sad sister cwww awqy." 

24fi. Line 66: rain, to lay thU imiuI.— Sefening to the 
current idea that rain falling stopped a wind. Compare 
Lncrece, 1790 : 

At last It ruOu, and busy winds gtve t'er. 
So Macbeth, i. 7. 86. 

847. Line 68: the XXRBT OBnu.— See note (S4) on L 
2.118. 

848. Lines 78-80.— A full discussion of the difficulties of 
this passage Is not possible in the space at our disposal 
It must be sufficient if I say that line 79 is omitted in the 
Quarto; that line 80 reads as follows in the Folio: 

Fiawing- aiul r»*//mg o'er with Arts and exercise: 

and that in my text I have followed the Cambridge editors. 
Une 80, as given by the Folio, is surely wrong: flavfing 
(s flowing— a misprint) and swtUing cannot very well be 
saything but varios Uetionet; it is a question, therefore, 
which epithet we should adopt, and /lowing seems to be 
the most likely to be correct It was probably a marginal 
eorreetion of twMing, the latter being added by the prin- 
ter through some misunderstanding. 

840. Line 98: Pretuming on their changeful potency.— 
Why this line should be emended I know not, except 
indeed that there will always be some one ready to alter 
a verse of Shakespeare. Presuming simply means "test- 
ing," "trying;" in other words, "seeing how far we can 
go;" and taken in this way the words admirably round off 
the preceding thought Collier adopted chair\ful, the 
proposal of his MS. Corrector, and found it excellent, 
whereas to Dyce's thinking starker nonsense was never 
put on paper. Quot hominet, etc. 

860. Line 106: catch mere •itnplie^.— Not a very lucid 
phrase. Apparently Troilus means that while others win 
high praise he has to be content with "a plain simple 
approbation :" so Johnson. 

861. Line 124: To ehame the ZBAL qf my petition.— Q. 
and Ff. all read teal, which Delius retains, with what 
sense it is hard to see. The emendation, due to Warbur- 
ton, gives fair sense. According to Walker the converse 
error, zeal for $eal, occurs in II. Henry IV. iv. 2. 27. 
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8S8. Line 184: / 'tt answer to my lust.— Not an eaqr 
line. Lutt is difficult, and the editors have been vciy 
ingenious In emending it away. Of the propoaed canec- 
tions Walker's "to my list" is decidedly good, the sense 
being " answer to my name; when I am elsewheFe I will 
be Diomede; here I am the Greek ambassador. ** My- 
self I would suggest— and I observe the idea has ooc an ed 
to Mr. Lettsom— " thy lust," i.e. will answer yon fn any 
way you please. The change is slight and the sense given 
fairly adequate. Perhaps, however, we should keep to 
the copies and explain, "When I am hence I ahall be 
ready to antwer for tpAa< / hate done Aere=been pleased 
to do." Lutt repeatedly = pleasure, its original meaning 
inO.E. 

8&8w Line 138: Coma, to the port— The parallel scene in 
Chancer— Troylus and Chryseyde, bk. v.— should be ooo- 
pared with Shakespeare's work. I do not think Cbancer 
suffers in the comparison. Diyden in his "reapectful 
perversion" of the play abridges and entirely tranalMns 
the episode. 

864. Lines 146-160: Let ut ntake ready . . . ami tingU 
chivalry.— Fire lines omitted in Q. Malone thinks th«y 
were added by the actors for the sake of concluding *^th 
a rhymed couplet But without them the scene would end 
very abruptly, for which reason we may UMj attribute 
them to Shakespeare. The Folios give the speech "Let 
us make ready" to Diomede— an obvious mistake noted 
by SltBon and others; Diomede has made hia exii with 
TroUus and Cressida. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

[In the old copies we have, at the beginning of this 
scene, the stage-direction, Litta tet out This is abeuid. 
and introduces unnecessarily the customs of medieval 
chivalry in the Grecian camp.— P. A. m.] 

866l Line 8: till thy bphxbbd beab dueJL—We have 
repeated aUusions in the dramatists to bowls, a game at 
which churchwardens seem to have been peculiarly proA- 
cient An exact parallel to the present line occnra in Web- 
ster's Vittoria Corombona, i.: 

That nobleman CoribI faith his cksiJk hath a tmcsttxaUemt Has: 
it would (aiaj'mm/ with my mistress. — Works, p. ?• 

Steevens says, with what authority I know not, "the idea 
is taken from the puffy cheekt of the winds as represented 
in old prints and maps. " The bitu of a bowl is the weig^tof 
lead inserted in one side of it, causing the bowl to twist 
in iU course towards that side. If the bowl is held with 
the bias on the outer side, it will run with an outward 
curve; if on the inside, It will "twist in." Cf. note on iiL 
2. 62, and King John, ii. 1. 674-681. 

866. Lines 20-28.— These lines are given as prose in Q. 
and Ff.; first arranged in verse-form by Pope. 

867. Line 88: that WISTKR from your lipt; i.e. Nestor. 
A natural metaphor. So in Randolph's Hey for Honesty: 

Can any man endure to spend his youth 
In kissing fytntsf's/^jun lif^ f 

-Works, p. 4fi! 

86& Line 87: I'U make my match to Hoe; i.e. "I will 
make such bargains as I may live by," says Johnson, and 
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Us explaiifttioii !■ probably right; but the phnte is rery 
clnmay. 

289. line 66: Then 's LAiraTTAOB in her btb.— Steerens 
quotes a enriously parallel thought from St Chiysostom: 
" non locnta es lingua, sed Ic^ata er gressn; non locata es 
Tooe, sed ocuHt locuta et darins qoam yoce." 

260. Line 66: Jfay^ her foot speate; her waTtton spibitb 
look otit.— For "spirit" pronounced as a monosyllable, ct 
Tempest, L 2. 486; Julius Cnsar, L 2. 20. A scansion reiy 
conunon in Milton; e.g, A Vacation Exercise: 

Which deepest s^rOs and choicest wits desire. —as. 

2S1. Line 60: That give AOOOSnva weteom^.— Q. and Ff. 
hare "a eoaeting welcome," which Steevens interprets 
" a sidelong glance of inyitation;" but what point there 
is in ssying that a welcome is tideUmg before it comes, 
or how it can be sidelong, Steevens does not make clear. 
Mason's aeeoetmg seems to me certain : it has been adopted 
t^ Grant White, Dyce, and other editors; cf. Walker, A 
Critical Examination, toI. iii. p. 100. For the exact force 
of the word see Sir Toby Belch's commentary, Twelfth 
Ni|^t» i. 8. 60. The only passage that at all makes in 
favour of the reading of the copies is Venus and Adonis, 

870: 

And an in haste she eoasuth to the cry. 

Collier's MS. Corrector gave oooation, 

282. Line 00: And wide undaep the tables of their 
thauifhU.—8o "our heart's table " i^teblet). All's Well 
That Ends Well, L 1. 106. Hamlet speaks of *' the tabU 
of my memory" (L 6. 08X 

26S. Lines 78-76.— This speech is given to Agamenmon 
In Q. and Ff. Theobald restored it to Achilles, and 
rii^tly; .fineas' reply suffidenUy shows who the last 
speaker most have been. 

284. Line 01: either to the uttermott—Vre have jost had 
the phrase to the edge of aSL eaUremity (68). Cotgrave 
translates oombatre d otUtranee by "to fiffiit at sharps, to 
light it out, or to CAe uttermotL" Shakespeare uses to 
the utteranee in Macbeth, UL 1. 71. 

S6S. Line 108: Kor digniftee on fiilFUBl thought trith 
breath,— 41. has imparef Ff. impaire. If retained, this 
would mean "a thought unworthy of his character," i.e. 
** not equal to him;" but for the use of the adjective no 
authority is given; in the passage (quoted by Steevens) 
in the Preface to Chapman's Shield of Achilles (1608) the 
word, as Dyce has conclusively shown, is a substantive. 
1 think, therefore, that we should adopt the correction 
impure— it only dilfers from the Quarto by a single letter 
—suggested by Johnson, and accepted amongst modem 
editon hf Dyce and Orant White. See, however, the 
note (xiii.) in Cambridge Shakespeare, voL vi. p. 26& 

206L Line 112: TRAKSLATI him to me; i.e. "explain his 
character." For (ratislates interpret, cf. Hamlet» iv. 1. 2. 

267. Line 120: myfatheft sieter't eon.— See IL 1. 14, with 
note. 

268. Line 142: Not Keoptolsxvs so mirabU.—Ot course 
Achilles himself is meant Shakespeare had no Lem- 
priire to oonsolt) and may have thought that Neoptolemus 



was the nomen gentUitium. Warborton's " Neoptolemus' 
tire iraeeihU" was amadng, even for Warburton. 

268. Line 148: Fame taith her loiuTet OTES.— This was 
(and is) the regular proclamation of a crier, a summons in 
fact to people to be silent and lend attention. So in The 
Sun's Darling we have (iL 1): "Ko more of this; awake the 
music! OyezI music I" (Ford's Works, voL iL p. 880). Cf. 
also Dekker: "And, like a Dutch crier, make proclama- 
tion with thy drum; the effect of thy 0-yee being, That if 
any man, woman, or child ..." (Prose Works, ed. 
Orosart, voL ii. p. 204). Though, obviously enough, the 
Firench imperative (from an obsolete word ouir^ upon 
which see Littr^), It seems by some process of popular 
abbreviation to have been pronounced monosyllabically, 
the last syllable almost disappearing. Compare Merry 
Wives, V. 5. 46: 

Misirtss Quickly. Crier Hobgoblin, malce the fairy O-yts. 

FisM. Elves, list your names ; silence, you airy toys. 

There is a still more curious form- variant in Gabriel Har- 
vey's Fours Letters: "As they will needs notoriously pro- 
olaime themselves : as it were with a public 6h-ie " (Harv^'s 
Prose Works, in Huth Library, voL I. p. 284). I have 
noticed a strange seventeenth-century use of the word 
which seems to lAow that from meaning the call of the 
crier, it came eventually to signify the crier himself; the 
Instance occurs in the prologue to Lee's Theodoslus: 
Your lawyer too, that like an Oyts bawls. 
That drowns the market higher in the stalk. 

Pertiaps, however, this was merely a frsgment of contem- 
porary slang. We must not foiget the legal phrase oyer 
et terminer J on which see the Imperial Dictionary, 9.v. 

27a Lines 166-170.— Six lines wanting in the Quarto. 

271. Line 172: meet dipbrioub Agamemnon.— ¥ot im- 
jMriota- Imperial, cf. Venus and Adonis, 005, 006: 

She depes him king of grares and grave for kings, 
Im^ericHS supreme of all mortal things. 

272. Line 178: tK untraded oatA.~That is to say, the 
unfamiliar, unusual oath. Etymologically trade and tread 
are the ssme word. Hence the old meaning of trade wss 
ikpath; from which it came to signify "a beaten track," 
and then, by a natural metaphor, "a business." Its ori- 
ginal sense is seen in Richard n. ilL 8. 166-167: 

Or I II be buried in the king's highway. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects* feet 

May hourly tramp; 

where Theobald needlessly substituted tread. " Trade 
wind " is simply ' ' the wind that keeps a beaten track," i«. 
blows always in the same direcUou. Compare use of 
traded In act il. 2. 64. For oath Q. has the not unnatoral 
variant earth; for " that I" it gives "thy." 

278. Line 202: good old OHBOincLB.- So Hamlet speaks 
of the players as "the abstract and brief chronieiee of 
the Ume" (ii. 2. 648). 

274. Line 220: Yond totcwrt, whoee wanton tope do Buas 
THB CLOUDS.— Compare Pericles, L 4. 24: 

Whose towers bore heads so high they JUjs'd tht eUuds, 

276. Line 224: the end erowne all.— We have the same 
proverb (Jnie eoronat opue) in All 's Well That Ends Well, 
iv. 4.86. 
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S76. Line 230: / shall fcre$UM thee, Lord Ulytm; thou ! 
—Why CAoul The repetition, aayi SteeyeoB, was intended 
as an insult So in Tempest, i. 2. 818, 814: 

What, ho ! sIatc I Caliban 1 
Thou earth, tkoul speak. 

But why should AchiUes wish to insult Ulysses? lyrwhiU 
saw the difflculty and proposed though, of which Bitaon 
approved. Walker, condemning thou as " certainly wrong," 
suggested there, x.e. "in that matter" (A Critical Exami- 
nation, vol. ill. p. 201). I hare not ventured to introduce 
into the text either of these corrections. [One would 
expect Achilles to address any insult he had to spare to 
Hector, whom he treats much as a beer-sodden bargee 
wotild treat a first-rate amateur boxer with whom he was 
about to fight Certainly Shakespeare does not favour the 
Greeks in this play; and such an ill-mannered brute, as 
Achilles is here represented, would have been likely 
enough to insult Ulysses or any one else, as long as he 
could do so with impunity.— F. ▲. x.] 

277. Line 288: And qvOTKD joint hyjoini.— For quote ss 
to observe, compare Hamlet, iL 1. 112: " I had not quoted 
him;" and Someo and Juliet, i. 4. 81: 

What curious eye doth fucie defonaitiesf 
From the French e6ti, i.e. the margin of a book where 
notes and observations could be written. 

27& Line 248: Shall I destroy himt WHITHXR there, or 
there, or there J—An awkward verse, in which one is 
tempted (with Pope) to omit the last or there; bat lice 264 
favours the text as it stands. For tehether as a monosyl- 
lable iwhir), cf. Tempest, v. 1. 111. See Abbott, Shake- 
spearian Orammar, p. 848. 

279. Line 250: in NIC! eor\jecture.— The adjective here 
suggests the idea of " fastidious minuteness," "precision." 
Etymologically the word comes from Latin neseius, through 
the O.F. nice; hence its original meaning wm foolish, ig- 
^horant, in which sense Chaucer uses both substantive and 
adjective. Cotgrave gives nicely as an equivalent for 
mignmvement, which exactly fits the present passage. 

290. Line 266: that stithied Mars his Mm.— Theobald 
would read smithied; he made the same change in Ham- 
let, ill 2. 89, where the substantive occurs The stithy 
was the place where the anvil stood. Malone says that 
the word was still used in his time in Yorkshire. 

281. Line 267: We have had PELTIKO loars.—So "pelting 
river," Midsummer Night's Dream, il. 1. 91: "¥oot petting 
villages," Lear, ii. 8. 18; often in North's Plutarch. 

282. Line 276: Beat Umd the tabourines.—¥oT these 
words Q. has to taste your bounties, i.e. "entreat him 
to taste," the stop at the end of line 274 being removed: 
the reading of the Folios is far preferable. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

283. Line 4: CORE (^f «nt;y.— Compare U. 1. 7, with note. 

284. Line 6 : Thou crusty batch qf nature.— Minsheu 
(Dictionary, p. 64) defines batch "as much bread as an 
oven will hold at one baking." Why it should be used 
as a term of contempt one does not quite see. Theobald 
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changed to botdL It must be remembered, however, that 
Thersites had previously been called a eob-loeif. The dssr 
matists often used the word, by a natural nftetaphor, to 
aignlfy "of the same description, kind.'* 

286. Line 18: AehilUs' mu^ YARLBT.— Q. SDd F. 1, F. 2, 
and F. 8 have varlot; Theobald conjectured karloL 
Whether or no varlet ever bore the same sense as hariet 
(which is extremely doubtful; cf. however, the paange 
quoted by the commentators from Middleton and Dekker's 
Honest Whore, 1. 10) there can be no possible reaaon for 
altering the text The expression is snfllciently explained 
by IL L 126. 

286. Line 28: such preposterous DQOOYSRIXS.— Various 
alternative readings have been proposed. Hanmer sabsti- 
tttted debaucheries; Collier's MS. Corrector dieoolQurers; 
Singer— and this I believe to be right— dieeovcrers, iLe. in 
the sense which the word bears in Isaiah IviL 8. 2>u- 
eoveries, if retained, must mean that Thersites regards 
Patroclus as something abnormal, as, in fact^ a male 
varlet. See last note. 

287. Line 36: skein aTsLSAYB-AZIr.— Q. gives sleive; Ft 
Oeyd. We have the word in Macbeth, IL 2. 87: " Sleep 
that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care;" where the 
Clarendon Press note quotes from Florio: "BaueUa, any 
kind of sleave or raw alike. " Skeat connects with slip, 
German sekleyfen, the general idea of the word being 
looseness, slackness; hence it would naturally serve as 
a term of contempt 

288. Line 88: f)M<«r'd with nieftWATERTLlBS.— Compere 
Hamlet's " Dost know this tooler-fiyt*' (v. 2. 83). A voter- 
fiy flitting idly about the surface of a stream is "the pro- 
per emblem of a busy tiifler." So Johnson. 

289. Line 41: Fintk-MO^ !-So in Macbeth, It. 2. 88, 84: 

What, you <Br' 
Younfc frjr of treachoy. 

Cf. Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 78: *'pigeon-«9g of discre- 
tion.'' 

299. Line 46: her daughter, my fair lave; i.e, PoUzena. 
This was one of the details boirowed from Caxton. 

291. Line 67: one that loves quails; i«. In an offensive 
sense; quail signifying, in contemporary argot^ a wanton 
woman. The origin of the expression may be seen in the 
French proverb, "Chaud comma une caille ..." So in 
Cotgrave, caUU coiffie; cf. Littr^, sub voce CaUU. 

292. Line 68: tran^fortMUion o/ Jufnter.— Warburton's 
explanation of this passage is saUsttetoiy. "He caDs 
Menelaus the tra^\^formation qf Jupiter, that is, as himself 
explains it^ the buU, on account of his horns, which he 
had as a cuckold. This cuckold he calls the primitiM 
statue qf cuckolds; i.e. his story had made him so fankous, 
that he stood as the great archetype of his character." 
The epithet oblique, if retained, must be a continuation 
of the idea Just developed. Hanmer printed emtique; 
Warburton obelisque. 

293. Line 87: a fitchew, a toad, dte.— Thersites* reper- 
tory of abuse is extensive, and more than explains why 
earlier in the play he was addressed as ** Mistress Ther- 
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sites" (U. 1. 88). A fitchew was a polecat; as an appella- 
tion the word was not complimentary; see Lear, It. 6. 124. 

[This word was reiy variously spelt, fiteh, fiteheU, 
Jkteher, fitehet, fitchow, fttehoie, fitckuk, and is from the 
old Dutch .^«S0, and old French >S«mu, meaning a polecat, 
which latter word Cotgrave explains as*'a>t(di orful- 
nuut/' the latter being the old spelling ot/oulmart; which, 
In the form /oumart, is the only name by which the pole- 
c:at is known in the northern counties, where no form of 
the word fiteh or fitchew seems to have been preserved. 
The name foulmart was given to tiie polecat to distin- 
guish it from the swcetmart or common marten, which \b 
still not uncommon among the mountains of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. Grose gives (Provincial Olossaiy) 
jitehet as the form used in Warwickshire, and fitehoU as 
that used in Exmoor; while in Devonshire the form is^StcA 
or fitehet. There is a proverb in Somersetshire, " As 
cross as a fitehet." Of the two words the Promptorium 
Parvulorum gives apparently no form of fitch or fitchew; 
but it gives /tUmare as a form of foumart Baret gives 
fitchew Bnd/xUmer. Palsgrave gives /u/manfe. There has 
l>een some doubt as to whether fitchew really meant a 
polecat, or some other form of weasel, perhaps a stoat 
Bailey g^rwfiteher, fitchow, " a polecat, or strong-scented 
ferret" Bell in his British Quadrupeds gives the pole- 
cat under fitehet teeatel, and gives as other English names 
only Fitchew, Polecat, Foumart, Fulmart. According to 
his classification the common marten, or beech marten, 
or stone-marten, is of a different genus to the polecat or 
fitehet weasel, which belongs to the genus MtuteUdoft 
while the noeetmart belongs, in common with the pine 
marten, to the genus Martet. It Is difllcult to say why 
Shakespeare uses the word fitchew in the sense which it 
evidently bears in the passage from Lear referred to above; 
for however much the favourite prey of the polecat, the 
rabbit, may deserve the character which Lear there 
assigns to the fitchew, it cannot be said that thLi member 
of the weasel tribe is particularly libidinous. The female 
contents herself with one family in the year, varying 
from four to six. " Cross as a fitehet " is a natural proverb 
enough, for there are few fiercer animals than the pole- 
cat, considering its size, and I have known one success- 
fully to fight a dog which had often tackled even the 
most formidable half-wUd cats.— F. a. x.] 

A puttocksiA kite, a worthless species of hawk; so Cym- 

beline, L 1. 189, 140: 

I cbote an eagle. 
And did aroid a ^uttock. 
A herring without a roe was evidently a proverbial expres- 
sion; we have it in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 89. 

894. Line 8S: moeet tink, tweet SSWBR.— Q. and Ff. have 
ewe; the obvious correction was made by Rowe. 

295l Line 90: Brabblkb the hound.— Thi» \» the name 
technically applied to hounds (chiefly young hounds) that 
give tongue, or in sportsman's phrase "open," when they 
have not properly struck upon the haunt of game; the idea 
comes out clearly in a passage in Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Iv. 2. 206-209: "Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech yon. follow; see but the issue of my jealousy: if I cry 
out thus upon no trail, never trust me when I open again. " 
As to etymology, Minsheu rightly connects with Dutch 



hral>belen=Ui stammer, and French babiUer = vue too 
many words (Cotgrave). BnMiUng he defines as " a brawle, 
contention, strife." Compare King John, v. 2. 101, 162 : 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 

With such a braHltr: 

ve. a noisy fellow. So "This petty brabble' (= broil, 
quarrelX in Titus Andronicus, iL 1. 62. For the same 
sense of the word cl Greene (Works, p. 125), and Peele, 
Edward L (Works, p. 890). Perhaps the generic idea 
underlying and connecting these seemingly different 
meanings is, "to make foolish, blustering noise, without 
end or aim." 

ACJT V. SCKNB 2. 

296. Line 11: if he can teUn her OLIFF.— A tenn bor- 
rowed from music. 8o in The Lovers Melancholy, L 1, in 
the beautiful passage describing the meeting of Mena- 
phon and Eroclea: 

The young man grew at last 

Into a pretty anger that a bird. 

Whom art had nerer taught citjfi, moods, or notes . . . 

—Ford's Works, voL L p. 15. 
Steevens, too, refers to The Chances: 

Will none but my C C/iifsenre your tumt 

—Beaumont and Fletcher, Dyce's ed., vli. p. aSa. 

We may remember the music-lesson in the Taming of the 
Shrew, ill. 1. 72-80, and Bianca's reading of "the gamut of 
Hortensio." Cotgrave, ».v. cUif, gives " a dig' in mueieke." 
In the present passage there is doubtless some offensive 
innuendo. 

297. Line 41: Tou flow to great DISTBACTION.— So Ft., 
while Q. has deetruetion. So again in scene 8, line 8S. 

296. Lines 66, 66: Bow the devil LUXURir, with hie . . . 
potato-finger.— An elaborate note on this passage by Col- 
lins is printed at the end of voL viil. of Malone, Var. Ed. 
It will be sufllcient to say that luxury in Shakespeare 
always, and in the other contemporary dramatists very 
frequently, bears, like the French luxure, the sense of 
"lust," "lascivionsness." See Much Ado, note 262; to 
which I may add that luxurioue is never used in its 
modem sense by Shakespeare, but always, like luxurioeue 
in canonical writings, in its worst sense of "lustful," 
" wanton." 

298. Une 66: Here, Diomed, keep thit SLRBTB.— Shake- 
speare was thinking of Chaucer's account^ in whose 
Troylus and Chryseyde (bk. v.) we have: 

And efter this, the storye telleth us 
That she him yat the faire bay steede. 
The wbiche she ones wan of Troylus: 
And eke a brooch (and that was litel nede) 
That Troylus' was. she yat this Diomede; 
And ek the bet from sorw hym to releve. 
She made hym were a pensel of hire sltve. 

—Chaucer's Works. Bohn's ed.. lU. 973. 
Peneel (penoneO) = a small streamer. Commenting on the 
lines just quoted Bell remarks that for a knight to wear 
on his armour some badge or token of his mistress' love, 
was a common if not invariable custom. It would be 
easy to quote parallels without end, from the Morte 
D' Arthur down to Scott's novels. The editors all note 
the burieaqne of this scene that occurs in the Histrio- 
Mastlx, 1610: 

O kalght, with valour in thy face. 

Here take my skreene, wear it for giace; 
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Within thy helmet put the tame. 
Therewith to make thine enemies lame. 

aOO. Lines 81. 82: Nay, do not truUeh Ufrom me, Ae.-^ 
In Q. and Ff. this and the next line are given to Dio- 
mede. They clearly are a continoatlon of CreHlda'i 
•peech. The alteration waa first adopted by Theobald. 

301. Line 106: But with my heart the other eye doth 
«e«.— Johnson and Hanmer preferred the more obvious: 
But >ny fuart with the other eye doth see. 

PractlcaUy the meaning will be the same; but I think the 
text of the copies gives a better antithetical effect. This» 
it will be noticed, is the last speech that Cressida makes; 
henceforth she passea out of the play, and, but for a scorn- 
ful reference, is forgotten. This did not suit Dryden's 
taste; a guilty heroine unpunished in the fifth act was an 
anomaly in Eestoration tragedy, and accordingly the de- 
nouement in his version is contrived on more orthodox 
lines. Troilus overcomes Diomede, and is on the point 
of killing him, when Cressida enters and interposes. She 
pleads for Dlomede's life, protests innocence, is re- 
proached and repelled by Troilus, and then to clear her- 
self of guilt produces the inevitable dagger: 
Enough, my lord ; you 've said enough. 

The faithless, perjured, hated Cressida. 

Shall be no more the subject of your curses : 

Some few hours hence, and (pief had done your work ; 

But then your eyes had missed the satbCsction. 

Which thus I give you^thus— [She stalt lurtt^. 

A slight dialogue follows; the heroine blesses her lover 
" with her latest breath," uid diet; and afterwards "the 
dragnet of death," to employ a phrase of Mr. Swinburne's, 
gathers in its meshes most of the remaining characters. 
Dramatically, such a catastrophe is effective enough; a 
heroine dying, after the manner of Otway s Uonimia, with 
innocence and love on her lips, can never fail of pathos; 
but, after all, it is but a stage-artifice, and inappropriate 
here, because nothing could win our sympathies for Cres- 
sida. Scott rightly censures Dryden's perversion of 
Shakespeare's design (Dryden's Works, vol vi. p. 228). [On 
this point see the Stage History. Introduction, p. 25L] 

802. line 122 : That doth invert 1h' attest qf eyee and 
ears.— So the Quarto. F. 1 gives that tett; F. 2 that rest. 

808. Line 181: To sttthbom CRITICS.— Probably, as Ma- 
lone says, eritie is here almost synonymous with cynic; 
ao in the familiar line, Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 170: 

And erttic Tlmon laugh at idle toys. 

801 Lines 182, 188: 

to SQUARE the general sex 
Bt Cressid't rule. 
i 0. to measure by, adjust to. For a similar use of tliis verb, 
compare Comus, 829, 880: 

Eye me, blest Providence, and sfuare my tiial 
To my proportioned strength. 

806. Line 141: rtUe in unity; i.e. one is not two. "This 
Cressida Is false: my Cressida was true; they cannot be 
the 



807 Line 168: The fractions qf her faith, ORXB </ her 
toM.—Ort< a leavings, fragments. Ct. Lucrece, 965: 

Let him have time a beggar's «rtr lo crave. 
As to derivative of arts, Mr. Aldis Wright has the foUowing 
note upon the line Juat quoted: " Ort is probably the A. 3. 
ord, which means first, the beginning, and then, the point 
of anything; so that 'odds and ends' is only another form 
of ' orts and ends,' the Icelandic oddr, a point, beiiig tlw 
same as the A. S. ord." Profesaor Skeat haa a difTereBl 
explanation. He says: ^'orts, remnanta, leavings (K). 
M. E. ories. From A. S. or, out (what is left); eean, to eal 
Proved by O. Du. orete^ a piece left after eating . . . aame 
prefix or occurs in or-deal" (Etymological Dictionary, a v. 
eat^ Wedgwood, we may note, says that the verb to art 
is applied in Scotland to cattle that waste their food. 

In line 180 o'er -eaten must bear the general senae of 
suffeited. 

806. Line 172: Which shipmen do the hxjmxkaso ealL— 
We find the same form of the word in Lear, iii. 2. 2: 
You cataracts and hurrumnaes, spout 

800. Line 187: toear a easUe on thy headt—StoewtoM 
quotes an exact parallel to this passage from The Most 
Ancient and Famous History of the Benowned Prince 
Arthur, ed. 1684. chap. clviiL: *'Do thou thy beat, aaid 
Sir Gawaine; therefore hie thee fast that thou wert gooe 
and list thou well we shall soone come after, and faoneake 
the strongest eastle that thou hast upon thy head."' Pro- 
bably, therefore, to toear a eastle on one's head waa a 
proverbial expression, meaning "to be on one's soartf 
and not impossibly may point to the devicea upon bel- 
mets. I can suggest no other explanation, and the editon 
do not lend us any aid. 

810. Line 196: the parrot will not do more for an aimond. 
—A proverbial expression, the locus dassieus upon which 
is Skelton's poem, "Speke, Parrot," where we have in 



806. Line 144: Bi-roLD authority.— The Folios have a 
pointless variant, by foul. In line 147 eonduee is highly 
doubtful Sowe read eommenee. 
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And sen me to greate iadycs of estate; 
Then Parrot must have an mtmon or a date. 
So later in same poem: 

An Alitun now for Fmrrti delycatly dresL 

—Skelton's Works, ed. Dyce, voL S. pp. x. 4. 

Compare, too. Webster's Westward Ho, v. 4; Worfcs^ p. S4S. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

811. line 1: When u>as my lord so muck ungenUy temt- 
jper'd.— The introduction of Andromache is a curious devi- 
ation from the classical story. It is early in the Iliad, In 
book vi.. that we have the beautiful scene in which his 
"dear- won wife " bids Hector reflrain from the fight: * ' nay. 
Hector, thou art to me father and lady mother, yea and 
brother, even as thou art my goodly husband. Come now, 
have pity and abide here upon the tower, lest thou make 
thy child an orphan and thy wife a widow.'* In the 
twenty-first book, where Hector goes out to the battle 
and is slain, only Priam and his "lady mother," befors 
the city gates, pray him return. 

Shakespeare, therefore, is following the account given 
in Caxton's Troy-Book, where we read: "King Priamns 
sent to Hector, that he keep him that day from going to 
battle. Wherefore Hector was angry and reproached his 
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wife, as he Uiat knew well that thig oommandment came 
by her. Notwithstanding he armed him: and when 
Andzomache saw him armed she took her little children, 
and fell down at the feet of her husband, and hombly 
prayed him that he would unarm him, but he would not 
do it Then she said if not for my sake yet hare pity 
on your Uttle children, that I and they die not a bitter 
death, or that we be not led into bondage into strange 
eountriea^" Compared with the wonderful pathos of 
Homer's story, compared even with the simple unwrought 
uarratiTe of the Troy-Book, there is to my mind some- 
tlilng Tery tame and ineffective in all this scene. " An- 
dromache, I am offended with you." Contrast Homer^s: 
" And her husband had pity to see her, and caressed her 
with his hand, and spake and called upon her name— 
' Dear one, I pray thee be not of over sorrowful heart; 
no man against my fate shall hurl me to Hades; only des- 
tiny, I ween, no man hath escaped, be he coward or be he 
valiant, when once he hath been bom. But go thou to 
thine house, and see to thine own tasks . . . for war shall 
men provide, and I in chief of all men that dwell in Ilios. ' " 
The quotations are from the translation of the Iliad by 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 

312. Line 6: ominous to the day.—Aa in Hamlet, 11. 2. 
476, ominottf =fataL Pope, following Sowe, read " omi- 
nous to-day." Dreams have always been a source of su- 
perstition. Compare Shakespeare's use of them in Julius 



318. Lines 20-22: 

To hurt by being put: it it as lamtfidy 
For im would give mtteh, to use violerU th^ts, 
And rob in the beha^ of charity. 
These three lines are not in the Quarto. The compositor's 
eye, says Malone, passed over them and gave the follow. 
fng speech of Cassandra to Andromache. Of line 21 F. 
makes nonsense; It reads: 

For we would emtntjfir^ much to as violent thefts. 
Tyrwhltt saw that eount had crept In from line 19; he 
expunged the word, and proposed use for as in the second 
half of the verse. His correction is adopted in the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, and I agree with Dyce's remark that 
the other attempts to mend the passage are for the most 
part "not worth considering." Indeed what exception 
can be taken to T^frwhitt's version I am at a loss to see. 

314 Line 26: keeps the weather qf my fate.— The phrase 
seems to^ take the tnnd qf, i.e. have superiority over; so 
BoswelL We may compare the French tire au-iiessus du 
vewL In the next line Pope needlessly substituted brave 
for dear. The repetition of the latter in 28 is conclusive 
against any alteration. 

SISl Lines 40, 41: 

When many times the eaptive OreeiamfaU, 
Seen in the FAN AND WIND of your fair sword. 
We are reminded of the passage from the old play, in 
"Eneas' tale to Dido," recited by the First PUyer in Ham- 
let, il 2. 494-496: 

Pjrrrfaus at Priam drives ; in raj^e strikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and vind of his fell sword 
The unnerred father falls. 

VOL. V. 



In each case Shakespeare was probably thinking of the 
extravagant lines in Marlowe's Dido, IL 1. 264, 265: 

Which he disdaining, whisk'd his sword about. 

And with the wiMi/ thereof the King fell down. 

Dido, Queen of Carthage, wss written by Marlowe and 
Nash, and both names appeared on the title-page; it is 
pretty certain, however, that Nash was responsible fur 
the greater part of the play. Ct Introduction to Bullen's 
Marlowe, pp. xlviiL xlix. 

816. line 65: Their eyes o'eroALLED. — Shakespeare 
uses the word elsewhere to express the effect of soreness 
in the eyes produced by weeping; cf. Hamlet, i 2. 164, 165: 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing in her^o/iM eyes. 
So, too, in Richard lU. iv. 4. 63: 

That reigns in galled eyes of weeping souls. 

317. line 73: shame respect; i.e. "I must go in any case; 
do not therefore force me into disobedience by forbidding 
me to go." 

81& Line 91: You are AMAZ'D.— Not merely astonished; 
the word often signifies complete bewilderment, con- 
fusion, as in CymbeUne, iv. 8. 28; Richard II. v. 2. 86. 

319. Line 112: But edifies another with her deeds.— Alter 
this verse the Folio gives these three lines: 

/^nd. Why, but heare yon? 
Trvy. Hence brother lackie; ignomie and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name. 

These, it will be seen, are almost identical with lines 82-84 
in the last scene of this act, where they are also found 
in F. 1, and to which place they evidently belong. We 
cannot insert them in both places; there is clearly some 
corruption of the text See note 849. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

820. Line 1: Now they are olapper-olawino one another. 
—Doctor Calus, it will be remembered, asks, " Clapper- 
de-daw/ vat is datf" (Merry Wives, a 8. 69). The 
meaning may be guessed from the not too frequent pas- 
sages where the word occurs. Thus, in the remarkable 
preface prefixed to the second issue of the Quarto of this 
drama, the publishers claim that it Is "a new play, never 
stal'd with the stage, never clapper-elaw'd with the i>almes 
of the vulger '* (see Introduction, p, 24'. ). Ford, too, em- 
ploys it graphically enough in the Lovers Melancholy, v. 1: 
"this she-rogue is drunk, and dapper-dateed me, without 
any reverence to my person, or good garments" (Works, 
vol. L p. 106). The word is obviously onomatopceic. 

821. Line 9: luxurious draft.— For luxurious see note 
296. 

822. Line 9: slebyxless errand— The epithet appears 
to have got a stereotyped meaning of " unprofitable." 
"unsuccessful." So In Nashe's Lenten Stuff e we have: 
"rather than hee woulde go home with a sleeveless 
answer" (Nashe's Prose Works, in Huth Library, vol. v. 
p. 287). The editors do not explain how the metaphor 
arose; perhaps it points to some custom of mediieval 
knight-errantry 

828. Line 10: SWSARINO ra#eoZ«.— Applied to Nestor 
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and UlyBMS, gwearing U not very appropriate. One is 
tempted to accept Theobald's meeting, 

321 Line 18: not proved vorth a blackbkbbt.— Black- 
berries were evidently at a discount in Shakespeare's 
time. C(. FaUtafTs immortal "Oire yon a reason on 
compulsion ! if reasons were as plenty as blaclAerrie$f I 
would give no man a reason upon compulsion" (I. Henry 
IV. ii. 4. 264-266)1 

826. Line 10: here eomee tieeve, and T' other.— Collier's 
MS. Corrector gare: "here comes sleere and sUeveleea;" 
an improvement, I think. 

826. Line 20: Art thou qf VLOOV and HOMOVBr— Bveiy 
now and then we light on touches the most curiously 
non-classical in sentiment. Here, for instance, the idea 
is taken from the old romances, in which it is a point of 
etiquette that only knights of equal birth and rank should 
engage in combat We might be reading the histoiy of 
such heroes as 

Amadis de Gaul. 
The KiUg^ht o' the Sun, or Palmerin of Eofland. 
Everyone will remember parallels in Don Quiiote. 

887. Line 38: tKat Uum wilt believe me.— This is an ex- 
quisite touch; self-criticism from the "demagogic Cali- 
ban" (Coleridge's phrase) is the most effective of oriti- 



ACT V. ScEiTE 6. 

82& Line 2: Preeent the /air gteed to my lady Cretiid. 
—Chapter ixvt of Caxton's Troy-Book (ill.) describes how 
"Dyomedes smote down Troylus off his horse, and sent it 
to Briseyda his love that received it gladly." Also in 
Ijdgate. the various cliiefs, it will be noticed, are repre- 
sented throughout as fighting, like the mediaval knights, 
from horseback; in Homer, of coarse, they are alw«ys on 
foot, or riding in chariots. 

389. Line 0: waring his BEAM.— So in Samson Agonistes, 

1121,1122: 

Add thy apeer, 
A weaver's imm, and seren-tlmcs-folded lUeld ; 
where Milton probably had in his mind's eye the descrip- 
tion of Goliath's armour in 1 Sam. xvii. 6-7. 

880. Line 14: the dreadfvl Saoittart.— Of this Centaur, 
which in the Destruction of Troy (bk. ill chap, xiv.) is 
killed by Diomede, Homer, we are glad to think, has 
nothing to say. Curiously enough, Shakespeare intro- 
duces a SagiUary in Othello (L 1. 160); there, however, 
it is a less formidable monster, being, perhaps, part of 
the Arsenal of Venice. 

881. Line 17: Oo, hear Patrodve' hody to AehUle9.—ln 
Iliad, zvi., Patroclus dons Achilles' armour and drives 
the Trojans back from the ships, but at last meets Hector 
and is slain. Antilochus brings the news to Achilles 
(Hiad, zvii. 17>22). 

382. Lines 22. 28: 

And there they fly or die, like SCALED 80ULU 
Before the belching whale. 
Etymologically seuU and shoal are identical; Spenser uses 
the form shole. in The Shepherd's Calendar, May, 10, 20: 
Sicker this morrow, no kmgcr sko, 
I law a xho/€ of shepherds outgo. 
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The MB. eeoU, from meaning "school" cane to iigfOiy 
" a troop, crowd " (SkeatX I find the cxptvissinn ''wrmfle 
of fishes " translated in Minsheu (1617) by "examen or 
agmen pisdum." According to Bitson the word was 
used especially«on the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, smd 
" a school of fish" is still a phrase cnmnt tanaog aailoira^ 
Seull, however, in this sense, is not unknown to *ngif«?i 
classical writers. Compare Milton, Paradise Lost. riL 
800, and Todd's note thereon (Woriu, vol ilL p. 4^: 
Each bay 
With fry inaumerable swarms, and shoals 
Offish, that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave, in seutis thmt eft 
Bank the mid sea. 

Steevens, too, quotes Drsyton's Polyolbion, the asth s 
M7 silTer-scalcd stttUf about my streams do s 

Hanmer, of course, read shoals in the present ] 
By sealed (for which Q. has sealing) Malone 1 
dispersed. It is doubtful, however, whether the word 
can have any such sense. The dictionaries indeed reooc* 
nixe a verb to seaU, which, they says to wginad, and 
then, to scatter; but I know no case of it oocwrios in 
classical English, and in Malone's passage from Corio- 
lanus, i. 1. 0&, Theobald's stale— one of his many admir- 
able corrections— has been adopted by the Gamlnfdse 
editors and the Globe ed. I think, therefore, that the 
epithet bears its ordinary, and, as applied to flah, per> 
fectly appropriate, meaning; cf. Antony and Cleopatra. 
ii. 6. 05: " A cistern for sealed snakes I" 

The simile, of course, is a natural one. 80 In Iliad, 
nL 22-25. we have: "As before a dolphin d huge maw 
fly other fish and fill the noola of some fair-havened bay. 
in terror, for he devoureth amain whichsoever of tbem 
he may catch; so along the channels of that dread stream 
the Trojans crouched beneath the precipitous sidea." 
Perhaps Shakespeare's lines are a reminiscence of Qkmp- 
man's translation. 

888. Line 24: the SVRAWT Oreeks.—¥w strawy (so Q.) 
Ff. have straying; the metaphor, however, rwmiaK 
through the two lines is decisive on the poink Hie epi- 
thet is thoroughly Homeric 

881 Line 44: So, so, we draw toosthsr.— Steevena 
thinks that the idea is of horses drawing, or as we mi^t 
say in current phrase, pulling together; the words would 
then refer to AJaz, in allusion to the fact that lately lie 
had not co-operated well with the Greeks. It seems to 
me not impossible that the metaphor suggested is that 
of a pack of hounds drawing a covert; AJaz, Diomede, 
and Nestor all trying to track down TroOus. 

886. line 45: thou sot-QUKLLKR, show thy/aee; le. be- 
cause Hector had killed Patroclus. 

Acrr V. scENB 6. 

886. Line 10: / Ufill not look upon; ie. be a looker on. 
Compare Richard II iv. 1. 287: 

Nay. all of yon that stand and £m* m/m ; 
where the Folios changed the reading of Qq. to "look 
upon me." 

837. Line 20: I'll fbush iL—FrvA is the French yVms- 
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Mr=to brnifle, dash to pieces; a Tery strong word, only 
here in Shakespeare. 

ACT V. SCKNB 7. 

338. Line 6: InfeUett manner execute your AIMS.—Aim9 
is Capell's indispensable correction of the copies, which 
all read armt. Singer, retaining arms, explains execute 
to mean employ, but even so the line is little better than 
a piece of pointless tautology. 

33a Line 19: One beak vnU not bitb another. -^o 
Juvenal: SsBYis inter se convenit ursis (Satire xv. 164). 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

340. Line 7: TAIL and darkening cifihe 9un.—Vail=^ "set- 
ting;" only here as a substantive in Shakespeare. The 
verb (Old French avaler, ve. aval=<id vailem) occurs very 
frequently. 

841. Line 9: lam unarm'd; /of^o thU vantage, Oreek. 
—This account of Hector's death is in strict accord with 
the accepted traditions of the medlnval romance writers. 
Here, for instance, is the story in Caxton's Destruction 
of Troy:— "Among aU these things. Hector had taken a 
noble baron of Oreece that was richly armed, and to lead 
him out of the host at his ease he cast his shield behind 
hijD, and left his breast uncovered, and as he was depart- 
ing, minding not Achilles he came privily unto him and 
thrust his spear in his body, and Hector fell dead to the 
ground. When King Menon saw Hector dead, he assailed 
Achilles by great force, and beat him to the ground and 
hurt him grievously, but his men carried him into his tent 
upon his shield. Then for the death of Hector were all 
the Trojans discomfited and re-entered into their city, 
bearing the body of Hector with great sorrow and lamen- 
Ution." 

342. Line 18: And, STlOKLBE-ZOas, the armies separates. 
—A stickler was a non-combatant, or, as we should say, 
second, who stood by to see fair-play in fencing matches: 
one of his duties was to stop the duel when he thought 
fit Minsheu gives the word in his Dictionary: "a stiek-^ 
ler betweene two, so called as putting a sticks or staffe 
betweene two fighting or fencing together." This na][ve 
piece of philology was endorsed by Hanmer and others 
unta Bitson in his Eemarks (1783) hinted that "the 
nature of the English language does not allow the deriva- 
tion of stickler from stick." According to Skeat, the word 
is a corruption of the Middle English stightlen, stightilen 
=to dispose, order, arrange; it is cognate with the Ger- 
man stiften, stift For use of word compare Cynthia's 
Bevels, iv. 2: "So he may have fair play shown him and 
the liberty to choose his stickler" (Oifford's Ben Jonson, 
voL IL p. 386, where see noteX 

343. Lines 19, 20: 

My half-supp'd sword, that frankly would have fed, 
Plecufd with this dainty bait, thus goes to bed. 
Pope placed these lines in the margin, and most of the 
editors condemn the tui^d diction of Achilles' speech. 
It is too much- in the Cambyses' vein to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

841 Line 22: Along the field I will thb Trojam trail. 



—A strictly classical touch. The episode is given at 
length in Iliad xxiL, which the ringing rhetoric of Pope 
^produced as follows: 

Theu his fell soul a thought of rengeance bred ; 

(Unwoitlijr of himself, and of the dead ;) 

The nerrous ancles bored, his feet he bound 

With thongs inserted throi^h the double wound ; 

These fiz'd up high behind the rollings wain. 

His iiTSceful head was trailM along tlie plain; 

Proud on hia car the insulting victor stood. 

And bore aloft his arms, distilling blood. 

He smites the steeds; the rapid chariot flies; 

The sudden clouds of circling dust arise. 

Now lost is all that formidable air ; 

The face diTioe, and long-descendlng hair. 

Purple the ground, and streak the sable sand ; 

Deform'd, dishonour'd, in his nadve land, 

QTen to the rage of an insulting throng. 

And, in his parents' sight, now dragged along I 
It was one of the scenes sculptured (or frescoed) in the 
temple of Juno, described in the first JEneid, 483, 484: 

Ter drcum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros. 

Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 

AlBo in Lydgate, chap. xxxL Caxton, as we have seen, 
represents the Trojans as bearing Hector's body back 
into the dty, rather a remarkable deviation from classical 
tradition. 

ACT V. Scene 9. 

346. Line 4: The bbuit is. Hector's slain, and by 
Achilles; ie. the rumour, report. The verb generally im- 
plies "announcing with noise." So Macbeth, v. 7. 21, 22: 

By this great ciatttr, one of greatest note 

Seems ^rwdln/. 
Taken from the FMnch; probably of Celtic origin. 

ACT V. Scene 10. 

346. Lines 6, 7: 

Frown oti, you heavens, effect your rage with speed! 

Sit, gods, upon your thrones, and smile at Troy! 
A vexed passage. Q. and Ff. read: 

Sit gods upon your thrones, and smile at Troy. 
I say at once .... 
This reading, with only a slight change in the punctua- 
tion, I have retained. I cannot see with Mr. W. X. Lett- 
som that smile " no doubt, is nonsense; " on the contrary, 
the Une appears to me to make excellent sense. The 
difficulty, I think, comes in the next verse, which cer- 
tainly is very abrupt But I doubt whether mere abrupt- 
ness should Justify us in altering the undisputed text of 
both Quarto and Folios. If, however, any change is to 
be adopted— and apparently the Cambridge editors re- 
cognize no such neceasity—it is tempting to combine the 
proposals of Hanmer and Lettsom, and print : 

smite all Troy; 
Ay, slay at once— 

347. Line 18: There is a vmrd wHl Priam turn to stone. 
—Alluding, no doubt, to the story of the Ooigon's head. 
Cf. Macbeth, a & 77. 

34& Line 19: Make wells and iVio^.— Compare the 
Widow's Tears, iv. 2: 

My sister may turn Mtte for love. 

—Chapman's Works, p. 338. 
Hanmer naturally changed to "wells and rivers." 
339 
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ACT V. Boeno 10. 



NOTES TO TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



Acrr V. 



101 



848. Lines 80, 81.— Walker (A Critical Examination. iiL 
p. 20S) contends that theae are the concluding llnea of 
the piece: " the mind of the reader is fully latiifled. and 
any thing additional sounds like an impertinence and 
obtrusion." Verses 82-34 he would place at the end of 
scene S, where see note; and the rest of Pandams' epi- 
logue he regards as an interpolaUon. I think there is 
much to be said for this view; at any rate, one would 
gladly believe that the ribald rubbish with which the 
play ends was not written by Shakespeare, Troilus here 
survives. In Cazton's Destruction of Troy he is killed by 
Achilles, and the event is narrated with considerable cir- 
cumstantiality. Curiously enough, this detail is unknown 
to Homer. He merely mentions (in Iliad zziv. 267) that 
Troilus (iWi«x«(A*w) had been slain in battle before the 
time of the Iliad. Probably Vergil was the authority for 
the later accounts. Compare the beautiful lines in iBneid, 
L 474-478. beginning: 

P&rte alia fugiens amlfids Troflus annis, 
Infelix puer atque inipar congressus AchllU — 

860. Line 47: painted doOu.— thin refers to the custom 
of hanging up texts, mottoes, verses, and what not, upon 
the walls of rooms. They were painted on canvas or 
cloth. So in As You Like It, iU. 2. 287-291, when Jaques 
says to Orlando, " Ton are full of pretty answers. Have 
you not been acquainted with goldsmiths' wives, and 
conn'd them out of rings?" the latter replies, "Not so; 
but I answer you right painted eloth, from whence you 
have studied your questions." This, I imaghie, is the 
allusion in the following passage from Eastward Ho (by 
Ben Jonson, Chapman, Marston and ShlrleyX iv. 1: "I 
hope to see thee one o' the monuments of our city, and 
reckoned among her worthies to be remembered the same 
day with the Lady Ramsey and grave Gresham when the 
famous fable of Whittington and his puss shall be for- 
gotten, and thou and thy acts become the poeieefor hoepi- 
tale'* (Chapman's Works, p. 474). Malone has an inter- 
esting quotation from a tract published in 1001: 

Read what is written on the paitUtd eUth^ 
Do no man wronur; be good unto the poor. 



Beware the moose, the aasKOt and the moth. 
And ever have an eye into the door. 
Dyce in his Middleton, voL ilL p. 97, has an interesting 
note on Dekker's Honest Whore, v. L Kather more da- 
borate than these canvas inscriptions, though pointing 
the same elementary morals, must have been the tapestry 
scenes from the Bible with which rooms were adorned. 
Amongst these a favourite and appropriate subject was 
the story of the Prodigal, and that of Lazaroa. Com- 
pare I. Henry IV. iv. 2. 27-29, and note 260 of that play. 
See also Merry Wives, iv. 6. 0, where the boat haa got 
ready for Falstafl a chamber ''painted about with the 
etory ef the Prodigal, fresh and new." 

Sometimes the designs were classical; of these the story 
of Actaoon seems to have been popular. Compare: 

he siands 
Just like Aetmon tn ^t painttd Oath. 

—The Fancies, il. i {Ford's Worlu, voL iL s6s). 

861. Line 66: Sotm gaUed gooee of IFtiteAMCer seouZd 
AiM.— Probably this was a proverbial phrase. So in Ran- 
dolph's comedy. Hey for Honesty; Down with KnnT«ry, 
Vki. 8, we have " The woman, perceiving me. put fortli her 
hand; then I fell a-hieting like a WisMiheeUr goom, or St 
George's dragon" (Randolph's Works, p. 442). Fnfor- 
ttmately, however, many of Pandams' remarks ^""furn 
some offensive double entetUe, and the present line is 
an instance in point. It will be sufficient to say that one 
disreputable quarter of London was long under the Juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Winchester, a fact to which there 
are many indirect and indelicate allusions in the dra- 
matists. This explains a passage in Chapman's Manslcar 
D'Olive, iv. 1; "Paris, or Padua, or the famous school of 
England called Winchester, fanunu J mean for the gooee, 
where scholars wear petticoats so long; all thes^ I say, 
are but belfries to the body or school of the Court" 
(Works, p. 181> Compare, too, the editors on 1. HenrrVL 
1. & 68. Also Dyce's note on Webster's Care for a Cuck- 
old, iv. 1 (Works, p. 807). and HaUiwell's JTarvs, sab 
voce Wineheeter. Curiously enough, a gooee wss also an 
emblem of " meere modestie " (See Brand, Popular Anti- 
quities, L 370). 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Note.— The addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Act So. Line 

Abashed L 8 18 

Abruption .... ill. 2 70 

Accepted! Ui. 8 80 

Affectionately. ilL 1 74 

Almond v. 2 104 

A-mending i. 3 160 

Amidst 1. 8 01 

Antiquary (adj.) ii. 8 202 

Appertainments IL 8 87 



1 ■■ acceptable. 



Aspiration. 

Assinego> ii. 

Assubjugate... ii. 

Attachment ... iv. 

Attest* iL 

Attest (sub.)... V. 

Attributive .... iL 



Act 8c. Line 
iv. 6 16 

iL 1 

IL 8 

iv. 2 

2 



49 

202 

6 

182 



2 122 
2 68 



S Bee note 97. 

* —to call to witneiM; naed 
three times — to certify .to testify. 
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Avow*. 



Act Sc. Line 

L 3 2n 

Barbarian (adj.) iL 1 62 

Batch V. 1 6 

Bauble* L 3 85 

Beam* v. 6 



4 Uied IntraniitiTely — to anert, 
in Henry VIII. Iv. S. 143. 

* Uwd adjectively. 

*— aipear. Used elsewhere in 
Tarions other eenses. 



Bed-mate iv. 



Act Se. Line 



Bed- work 

Beef-witted.... 
Bellied (verb).. 
Benumbed .... 
Beseech (sub.)- 

Besotted iL 

Bias (adv. )..... L 
Bias? iv. 



1 5 

8 S(e 

1 14 

2 74 
2 179 
S 319 
2 143 
S 15 
5 8 



T Used adjecUvely. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 



Act Sc. Line 

•BiasHlrawing. iv. 5 leQ 

Bi-fold V. 2 144 

Bitch-wolf iL 1 11 

Black-a-moor.. i 1 79 

Blockish L 8 875 

I V. 1 26 

Botchy il. 1 7 

Boy-qaelier.. . . t. 5 45 

Brabbleri y. 1 90 

Bragless v. 9 6 

Brainless L 8 881 

Breath* i^ » ^^l 

^^ (It. 6 92 

Brosds L 8 190 

*Broken-betweenlii 2 212 

Bugbear. It. 2 84 

Bull-bearing . . il. 8 258 

Calumniate. ..j"*- f JJ* 

(v. 2 124 

Captain-general ilL 8 279 

Catazrhs v. 1 21 

Catlings^ ilL 8 807 

Cbangefnl iv. 4 99 

Characterless . iU 2 195 

Chest. i /• I 1«8 

(It 5 10 

Clear* (adj.)... ir. 2 114 

Closet- war. — i. 8 205 

Co-act V. 2 118 

Cobloaf iL 1 41 

Cognition t. 2 es 

ColossQs-wise .. ▼.5 9 

Commodious . . v. 2 195 

Communities'. 1. 8 108 

Complimental . ilL 1 42 

Composures... IL 8 lOB 

Concupy* t. 2 177 

Conflux i. 8 7 

Consanguinity, i?. 2 108 

Coustringed.... v. 2 178 

Convince 10.... iL 2 180 

Convlye (verb), iv. 5 272 

Core" (of a boil) I"- J J 



IN&nwof adof ; ~ a nolqr fel- 
low in John, r. a. 101 

<— a gentle exerdae. Uiedfre- 
qnently in other leaaea. 

S — paffisd with pride; naed fre- 
qnently in other eenaei. 

4»catcat. 

s — the thonz. Also Locreoe, 
7«L 

< — aoonding digtlnotly. 

7— aocietiee; eomimmtty—com- 
monnoM, oocors in I. Henxy TV. 

>— onion, alliance; — qnalitleB 
of dlspoiition. in Troiloa, 11.8.261; 
Ant. fiid Clea L 4. 2S. 

9 Wocd ooined l^ Thenites for 



10— toooQTict. needelMwhere 
in rariooB other wnaes. 
usee note tt. 



Act So. Line 

Co-rivalled.... L 3 44 

Corresponslve.. ProL 18 

Courteously.... iv. 4 128 

'Cousin-german iv. 5 121 

Crusty V. 1 5 

*Death-tokens. iL 8 187 

Debonair L 3 235 

Deceptions v. 2 128 

Deedlees iv. 5 96 

Deem (sub.).. . . iv. 4 61 

Deep-drawing.. ProL 12 

Delivery M iv. 8 2 

Dependance . . . IL 2 192 

Depravation .. v. 2 182 

Derive" iL 8 65 

Dexter iv. 5 128 

Directive L 8 356 

Dirt-rotten"., v. 1 22 

DisdainfuUyiA. ilL 3 58 

Disraes IL 2 19 

Disorbed ii. 2 46 

Disposer . . . .iiL 1 95. 96» 101 

Distaste (trans.) 4."- * ^^ 

' (Iv. 4 60 

Disunite iL 8 108 

Dividable L 3 105 

Dog-fox. V. 4 18 

*Double-henned v. 7 11 

DraughtK>xen.. iL 1 116 

Draw" IL 8 277 

Dumb-discourslve iv. 4 92 

Ear-wax v. 1 60 

Embrasures . . . iv. 4 89 

Encounterers.. iv. 6 58 

Enfreed '.. iv. 1 88 

Enlard ii. 8 205 

Enrapt v. 8 65 

Errant L 8 9 

Erudition iL 8 254 

Expect (sub.). . L 8 70 

Expectance.... Iv. 5 146 

Expecters. iv. 5 156 

Expostulation, iv. 4 62 

Expressly n.... iiL 8 114 

False-hearted., v. 1 05 

Fan".... L 8 27 

Fan" V. 8 41 

Fantastical.... v. 5 88 

*Fat-ah:eady. . . U. 8 205 

Fathomless.... IL 2 80 

Fee-farm iiL 2 54 

Feud. iv. 5 182 



i>— rarraider. 

" — to deduce; frequently uied 
in ite ordinaiy wnae. 

M This word is not in F. 1. 

U Lucrece, 40. 

M — to diqtlace water (Mid of a 
•hip). 

17 = distinctly. Lucreoe, 18B7. 

IS — winnowing fan. 

i»- whiff. 

»— incredible. UndelMwheie 
in other aeniee. 



Act Sc Line 

Fill8« ilL 2 48 

Fits" la 1 62 

•Five-flngcr-tied(adj.)v.2157 

Flap (sub.) ... . V. 1 86 

Fold" IiL 8 228 

Foragers L 8 82 

Forceless**.... v. 5 40 

Fractionu iL 8 106 

Frayed. iiL 2 34 

Frush V. 6 29 

Gainsay s« iv. 5 182 

Gallantry ilL 1 148 

GaUedff v. 10 55 

Generals » .... L 3 180 

*Goers-between ilL 2 208 

Gorget L 8 174 

Gory» iv. 5 128 

Gratedso iiL 2 195 

Gravel^ v. 1 21 

•Great-siied..'.]*^ « "7 

( V. 10 26 

Grossness*' L 8 825 

Guts-griping... v. i 20 

Hacks (sub.)... L 2 222,225 

•Half-supped., v. 8 19 

Hamstring .... L 8 154 

Handsomeness iL 1 16 

Hatchedu L 8 65 

•Heart-blood.. iU. 1 85 

Heel (verb) .. . iv. 4 88 

*High-soailng.. iv. 4 126 

Hold-door (adj.) v. 10 52 

Idiot- worshippers V. 1 7 

•lU-disposed.. IL 8 84 

•Ill-thought... L 1 71 

Imbecility L 8 114 

Immaterial.... v. 1 85 

Imminence .... v. 10 18 
Immures (sub.).. ProL 8 

Importless L 8 71 

Indistinguishable v. 1 82 

Indrenched.... L 1 51 

Infectiously.... a 2 59 



n —the shafta of a carriage. 

SS — diriaiona of a song or tune. 

n Used flgnratively- an em- 
brace; of the coils of a snake, 
Venus and Adonis, 879; of cloth 
doubled, Lear, L 1. 3S1. 

M Yenua and Adonis, 158. 

S* —breach, discord. 

M — to forbid; used elsewhere 
in Tarious other aensec 

17 . ranooroua 

M — that which is com to 
all ; oppoeed to seserots. 

» Used flguratiTely-^eadly;— 
covered with blood, Romeo, v. 8. 
142; Macbeth, iU. 4. 81. 

V — ground. This Terb is used 
by Shakespeare in various senses. 

& -« a disease. 

as . bnlkinesB. Uaed elsewhere 
in other senses. 

S8» engraved. 
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Act Be Line 

Inseparate v. 2 148 

Insisture L 3 87 

Inveigled iL 8 99 

Justness. ii. 2 119 

Knower iL 8 51, 57 

Land-fish UL 8 268 

Languageless.. iiL '3 268 

Largenesss^.. . . L 8 & 

Launched u... a 2 82 

Lavolt iv. 4 88 

LeamM iL 122,98 

Leavening (sub.) L 1 22 

Lifter. L 2 129 

•LUy-beds iii. 2 18 

•Lion-sick iL 3 9S 

Loug-continued L 8 262 

Maculatlon.... Iv. 4 66 

MaU(8rmour). iiL 3 152 

Mappery L 8 205 

Mastic L 8 78 

Maturity w.... L 8-317 

Maxim L 2 818 

Mealy 111. 3 79 

Memorial (adj.) v. 2 80 

Mends (sub.) . . L 1 67 

Mlrable iv. 5 142 

Missions ilL 3 189 

MistressM iiL 2 53 

Mixture^ L 3 95 

Moderate (verb) iv. 4 5 

Moderation.... iv. 4 2 

Modicums .... ii. 1 74 

•Momentary-swift iv. 2 14 

Monstmosity.. iiL 2 87 

Mouse-eaten . . v. 4 12 

Mower v. 6 25 

Multipotent . . iv. 6 129 

NaughtUy iv. 2 88 

Negation v. 2 127 

NegoUaUons.. UL 8 24 

New-ta'en iii. 2 36 

Noseless v. 5 34 

Obstinately.... v. 2 121 

Odd4o iY. 6 44 

Oddly" L 3 889 

O'erdusted.... llL 8 179 

O'er-eaten v. 2 160 

O'ergaUed v. 3 55 

O'er-wrested. . . L 8 157 



84 Lover's Complaint, 91. 

8» of a ship. 

M — to communicate, to tell. 

87 Sonnet. Iz. 0. 

n . the "Jack" at the game 
of bowls. 

» — state of confusion; —a 
draught, a concoction, in three 



40 .tingle; uaed elsewhere in 
many diflbrent senses. 

«l . unevenly ; — stiangely, in 
ottierp 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO TROILUS AND CRESSIDA- 



Act 8c Line 

Omiwioii iU. 3 280 

Oppugnancy .. L S 111 

Orgttlou* ProL 2 

Orlfcx T. 2 161 

Outfly iL 3 124 

OntBweU iv. 6 » 

Overbalk i. 8 S20 

Overbold ii. 8 142 

Pageants (verb) L 3 161 

ParaUelsi 1. 8 108 

Parted! ill 8 96 

*Paat*proportioii iL 2 20 

PersiiUve L 8 21 

Perspicuoiu . . . L 8 824 

Pettldi a 8 189 

Plaguy IL 8 187 

Plantage UL 2 184 

PleaMoUy . . . . iv. 6 249 

PorUble* U. 8 144 

*Preciona-dear. v. 8 28 

Preventioiis^.. i. 8 181 

PrickB* L 8 848 

Primitive v. 1 00 

Prlmogenity*.. i. 8 106 

Profoundly iv. 2 88 

Propend. 11. 2 190 

Propension .... iL 2 188 

Propugnation.. ii 2 136 

Protractive.... L 8 20 

PttbUcaUon.... L 8 326 

Pun(verbX.... 11. 1 42 

Purely iv. 6 169 

Quallar (mb.).. t. 1 68 

Bansackeds.... a 2 160 

Beader iv. 5 61 

Bears UL 8 162 



1 » linw in the Hune dlrao- 
tion; Bona. Is. 10. Used flgnrap 
tlvelj « equal, in three other pM- 



s —gifted, endowed. 

I— what maj be canried; 
— what may be endured, Mac- 
beth, iv. S. 8B; Lear, liL 8. lis. 

* — precautione; and ftv* 
qventlj —hinderuioe. 

» — emaU roUt; the word It 
and ebewhere in vazloaa other 



« So <^: Ft have primoffmUim. 

f XTied ponningljr — loose wo- 
men; —the bird of that name. In 
Ant. and Cleo. il. 8. 87. 

s -abducted by force; theYirb 
ia need in nvend panagee — to 
plllaae. 

* Of an army. <- behind, in 
Hamlet. L S. S4; Winter's lUe. 
It. 4. sn. 



Act IScLine 

Becouraeio.... v. 8 66 

Befractory.... ii 2 182 

Bejoindure.... iv. 4 88 

Belatesu (intr.) L 8 828 

Betract U. 2 141 

Bibald iv. 8 9 

Bivelled v. 1 26 

Boisting. iL 2 206 

Bump. V. 2 66 

Scaffoldage.... L 8 166 

Scantling L 8 841 

ScullaM V. 6 22 

Scunil L 8 148 

Seami* iL 8 196 

Seededi« L 8 816 

Seld" iv. 6 160 

•Self-admiealon iL 8 176 

•SeU-aiTectad.. IL 3 260 

Self-aasumption IL 8 138 

Self-breath.... iL 8 182 

8ell(intr.) L 8 860 

Serpentine 11. 8 14 

Sewer v. 1 88 

'Sfoot iL 8 6 

Shedding i«.... L 8 819 

Shoeing-hom .. v. 1 62 

Short-armed... IL 8 16 

Shrill! (verb). . v. 8 84 

Six-gated. ProL 16 

Slacku ilL 8 24 

*Sleave-aIlk.... v. 1 86 

Sleeveless v. 4 10 

Soilure iv. 1 66 

Sort" L 8 876 

Specialty ».... L 8 78 

Sperr ProL 19 

Sphered so L 3 90 

Sphered SI iv. 6 8 

Sportfults L 8 886 



10 — frequent itowing ; — aeceee, 
in thm oUaer paengee. 

u — harinc refersnoe. 

u.ahoaleoffldi. 
,u-snaee. 

M Looraoe, OOO. 

u Pan. Pilarim, in. 

1* ■- ecattering ; the verb is need 
Tery frequently in the eenn of 
" to pour out,** Ac. 

17 Vert) Intnma — to flag; the 
trandtiTe Tert> is used in eereral 

i« — a lot; this nib. is und 
reiy frequently by Shakeepeare 
in Tariotts lenMe. 

It a-nature; uaed in pinxal 
— artidee of agrBement, Lore's 
Labour*! Loet, ii. L ISS; Taming 
of Shrew, 11. l. IV. 

so — placed in a sphere. 

SI — round. 

ss.doneinjeet 
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Act 8c Line 

Spouts* V. 2 in 

Standers ill. 8 84 

SUplesS4 ProL 17 

SUckler-Uke... v. 8 18 

Stithied iv. 6 256 

8«n»(t,.)..{|;; I « 

Strains* (sub.).. L 8 326 

Straitsr ilL 8 164 

Strawy v. 6 24 

*Strong-ribbed L 8 40 

*Stnbbom-chaste L 1 100 

Stygian ilL 2 10 

Subduements.. iv. 6 187 

Snbs^uent.... L 8 344 

*SubUe-potent UL 2 25 

8aperfioial]y...-( **• * ^^ 

*^^^^ liU. 1 10 

Superior St L 8 188 

Surety so (Bub.) IL 2 14 

Swathso. V. 6 26 

Swing (sub.). . . L 8 207 

Taciturnity.... iv. 2 76 

Tassel v. 1 86 

T«.t« j"- « " 

( T. 1 11 

Tercel IIL 2 66 

Thievery ss.... iv. 4 46 

Thrashss IL 1 61 

*Thrice-repured UL 2 23 

Thunder-darter U. 8 12 

Tick UL 8 816 

TickUsh iv. 6 61 

TlpS4(8Ub.).... UL 1 138 

Tisick. V. 3 101 

Tithe (adj.).... U. 2 19 

Toadstool U. 1 22 

To-be-pltied... L 8 157 

Topless. L 8 162 



■ — a waterqwut; need three 



S4 Of abolt; —thread, ooeun in 
Lore's Labour's Lost, v. l. is. 

Sft — to filter: Lucreo^ im. 
This Terb is used by Bhakespeare 
with diilterent meanings. 

so — effort of thought. 

sy = a narrow pssssge; Lueraee, 
lero. IntheplunJ-difleulty.in 
As Tou Like It r. S. 71. 

so Lttcreoe, 41 

so _ confidence of safety. 

so Of the scythe; — a bandage, in 
Timon, ir. 3. VS. 

01 — a surgeon's probe. 

ss . that which is stolen; - 
theft, in Two Gent !▼. 1. 40; 
Timon, ir. 3. 438. ' 

SO « to beat, to dmb; in the 
senw of to tkraak com, in Titua, 
U.3.1SI. 

M Lorer's Complaint, ISO. 



Act Sc Line 

TorUve L 3 9 

Total (sub.).... L 2 124 

Transcends.... L 8 944 

Transportance. UL 2 IS 

Turbulence.... v. 8 11 

nn««(I»tr.)..{ ^i; l^^ 

Unbodied. L 8 16 

Vnboltu iv. 2 S 

Uncomprehensive UL 3 198 

*Under-honest iL 3 138 

Underwrites*.. U. 8 U7 

Unfamed U. 2 159 

Ungafaied.... L 2 315,819 

Unitysy v. 2 141 

Unplausive.... UL 3 43 

Unread L 3 S4 

Unsecret UL 2 133 

Unsquared.... L 3 150 

Untested U. 3 130 

Untentss iL 8 178 

UttUmbered... L 8 43 

Untraded iv. 6 178 

UnveU UL 3 200 

VaU(sub.) V. 8 7 

Vantbrace..... L 8 297 

Vassalageso... Ui. 2 40 

Vaunt« ProL 27 

Vindicative.... iv. 6 107 

Vinewedst . . . . IL 1 15 

Violenteth(verb)iv. 4 4 

Watery« UL 2 « 

Wedged«s L 1 35 

Wedges^* L 3 S16 

Well-famed.... iv. 6 173 

WeU-ordered.. U. 2 180 

Wenching v. 4 S5 

Wheezing v. 1 23 

Whereout iv. 5 246 

WhoreroasterIy(adJ.)v. 4 8 

Whorish iv. 1 68 

Woof V. 2 168 

Wrest (sub.)... UL 3 S 

Wrinkles (verb) IL 2 79 



S5 — to undo a bolt; figuatifsly. 
to reveal, in Timon, i. L Al. 

so — to subscribe to; -to write 
underneath, Macbeth, r. & ». 

V — the state of being one; - 
agrsement, used by Bhaknpesn 
in many passages. 

so . to bring out of a tent; mi- 
taOed — Incurable, in Lear. L 1 
SSS. a> Bonn. uvL 1. 

«» fini beginning; ^ a bosit 
in II. HenrrTI- UL 1. 50. 

41 — desirous of. 

43 » cleft as with a wedga 

4S Used figuratirely — msMi 
(of gold). Rich. in. L 4. 36. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 



Duncan, King of Scotland. 
Malcolm, 



sh 



noblemen of Scotland. 



-^ yhia sona 

DONALBAIN 

' [generals of the King's army. 

Macduff, 

Lknnox, 

Boss, 

Msnteith, 

•Angus, 

Caithness,, 

Fleanob, son to Banquo. 

SiWARD, Earl of Northumberland, general of the English forces. 

Young SiWARD, his son. 

Setton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 

Boy, son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. 

A Scotch Doctor. 

A Sergeant. 

A Porter. 

An Old Man. 

Ladt Macbeth. 
Lady Macduff. 
Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Lords, Grentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, and Messengers. 

Hecate. 
Three Witches. 
Apparitions. 



Scene— Scotland; England. 



Histoeic Period: a.d. 1041-1067. 



TIME OF ACTION. 1 

! 
The time of the play (according to Daniel) represents nine days, with intervals. | 

Day 5 : Act IV. Scene 1. '^ j 

Day 6 : Act IV. Scene 2.— Interval of a week or two. 
Day 7 : Act IV. Scene 3 ; Act V. Scene 1.— Intenal i 

of a few weeks. 
Day 8 : Act V. Scenes 2, S. 
Day 9 : Act V. Scenes 4-8. 



Day 1 : Act I. Scenes 1-3. 
Day 2: Act I. Scenes 4-7. 
Day 3 : Act II. Scenes 1-4. — Interral of a week or 

two. 
Day 4 : Act III. Scenes 1-5. (Act III. Scene 6 "an 

impossible time. ' ' ) 
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M A C B E T B:. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LITERARY HISTORY. 

Macbeth waci first printed in the Folio of 
1623, and the printing aeema to have been 
done with fdngular carelessness, or from a 
singularly imperfect MS., probably a hastily- 
made transcript. All that we know with cer- 
tainty of the date when the play was written, 
is, that it was some time before 1610. In 
Collier's New Particulars regarding the Works 
of Shakespeare, 1836, there is an account of 
a MS. discovered in the Ashmolean Museum, 
containing the "Booke of Plaies and Notes 
thereof" of Dr. Simon Forman, the notorious 
astrologer, who died in 1611. The entry for 
April 20, 1610, is given by Collier as followp: 

"In Macbeth, at the Globe, 1610, the 20th 
of April, Saturday, there was to be observed, 
first how Macbeth and Banquo, two noble- 
men of Scotland, nding through a wood, there 
stood before them three women Fairies, or 
Nymphs, and saluted Macbeth, saying three 
times unto him. Hail, King of Codor, for thou 
sh&lt be a King, but shalt beget no Kings, &c 
Then, said Banquo, What all to Macbeth and 
nothing to me? Yes, said the Nymphs ; thou 
shalt beget Kings, yet be no King. And so 
they departed, and came to the Court of Scot- 
land to Duncan King of Scots, and it was 
in the days of Edward the Confessor. And 
Duncan bad them both kindly welcome, and 
made Macbeth forthwith Prince of Northum- 
berland; and sent him to his own Castle, and 
appointed Macbeth to provide for him, for he 
vould sup with him the next day at night, 
and did so. 

"And Macbeth contrived to kill Duncan, 
&nd through the persuasion of his wife did 
that night murder the King, in his own 
OasitXe, being his guest. And there were 
niany prodigies seen that night and the day 



before. And when Macbeth liad murdered 
the King, the blood on his hands could not be 
washed off by any means, nor from his wife's 
hands, which handled the bloody daggers in 
hiding them, by which means they became 
both much amazed and affronted. 

"The murder being known, Duncan's two 
sons fled, the one to England, the [other to] 
Wales, to save themselves: they being fled, 
were supposed guilty of the murder of their 
father, which was nothing so. 

"Then was Macbeth crowned King, and 
then he for fear of Banquo, his old companion, 
that he should beget kings but be no king 
himself, he contrived the death of Banquo, 
and caused him to be murdered on the way 
that he rode. The night, being at supper 
with his noblemen whom he had bid to a 
feast) (to the which also Banquo should have 
come,) he began to speak of noble Banquo, 
and to wish that he were there. And as he 
thus did, standing up to drink a carouse to 
him, the ghost of Banquo came and sat down 
in his chair behind him. And he, turning 
about to sit down again, saw the ghost of ^, 
Banquo, which fronted him, so that he fell 
in a great passion of fear and fury, uttering 
many words about his murder, by which, 
when they heard that Banquo was murdered, 
they suspected Macbeth. 

"Then Macduff fled to England to the 
King's son, and so they raised an army and 
came into Scotland, and at Dunston Anyse 
overthrew Macbeth. In the mean time, while 
Macduff was in England, Macbeth slew Mac- 
duff's wife and children, and after in the battle 
Macduff slew Macbeth. 

" Observe, also, how Macbeth's Queen did 
rise in the night in her sleep, and walk, and 
talked and confessed all, and the Doctor noted 
her worda" 
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The minuteness of this analysis, as well as 
its mistakes of memory, shows that the play 
was new to Dr. Forman, but this does not 
prove that the play itself was new. The char- 
acteristics of the versification would be quite 
inconsistent with so late a date. Much more 
probable, on this ground, is the date of 1606 
or thereabouts, assigned by Malone and others 
chiefly on account of some allusions to con- 
temporary events, which do not, however, 
carry with them any great amount of cer. 
tainty. While there is undoubtedly an allu- 
sion to the union of the two kingdoms under 
James I. in iv. 1. 120, 121: 

some 1 see 
That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry— 

it does not necessarily follow that the king's, 
accession had but just taken place; nor is it 
certain that there is any allusion in the fifth 
and ninth lines of the Porter's soliloquy (the 
** farmer that hang'd himself on the expecta- 
tion of plenty," and the equivocator "who 
committed treason enough for God's sake") 
to the remarkably low price of com in the 
summer and autumn of 1606, and to the 
equivocation and perjury of Garnet the Jesuit 
on the occasion of his trial in March of the 
same year. But while these references, if 
references they be, are too slight and too un- 
certain to afford by themselves any definite 
ground of opinion, they may be taken, cer- 
tainly, as in some sort confirmatoiy of the 
metrical indications of the earlier date. The 
first printed reference to the play occurs 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Fggtle, 1611, where a passage in the 
fifth act is undoubtedly meant as a good- 
natured burlesque of the ghost of Banquo. 

Shakespeare found his materials for Mac- 
beth, as for all his historical plays dealing 
with England and Scotland, in Holinshed's 
Chronicles. Holinshed took his narrative 
from the twelfth book of the Scotorum 
Historiae of Hector Boece, printed at Paris 
in 1526, and translated into the Scotch dialect 
by John Bellenden, archdeacon of Moray, in 
1541. Boece's narrative follows Fordun. The 
legendary foundation on which Shakespeare 
worked has very little in common with the 
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real facts of histoiy. I take from the Clazen- 
don Press edition (p. xlii) the foUowing 
r6sum6 of the points in which Shakespeare 
and Holinshed are at variance with histoiy, 
condensed from Chalmers' Caledonia, bk. ill 
ch. vii. *' The rebellion of Macdonwald and 
the invasion of Sueno during the reign of 
Duncan ^e fables; Banquo and Fleance, the 
ancestors of the Stuarts, are the inventions of 
the chronicler. Lady Macbeth, whose name 
was Gruoch, was the grand-daughter of 
Kenneth IV., who was slain at the battle of 
Monivaird by Malcolm 11. Her first hus- 
band, Gilcomgain, the maormor of Moray, 
was burnt in his castle with fifty of his 
friends. Her only brother was slain by 
Malcolm's orders. There were reasons there^ 
fore why she should cherish vengeance against 
Duncan, the grandson of Malcolm. She took 
as her second husband Macbeth, the maormor 
of Boss, who, during the minority of her son 
Lulach, became maormor of Moray. The re- 
bellion of Torfin, Earl of Caithness, another 
grandson of Malcolm's, appears to have been 
the original of the revolt of Macdonwald, and 
Duncan was on his way to punish it when he 
fell a victim to treachery at Bothgownan, 
near Elgin, in the territory of Gruoch and 
Macbeth. Macbeth on his side had motives 
for revenge. His father Finlegh, or Finley, 
maormor of Boss, had been slain in a conflict 
with Malcolm II. in 1020. In Wyntown's 
Cronykil of Scotland an entirely diflerent 
version is given. Duncan is there the uncle 
of Macbeth, who is thane of Cromarty; and 
Gruoch is Duncan's wife, who after the murder 
of her husband marries Macbeth. Malcolm is 
the illegitimate son of Duncan by a miller's 
daughter, and a supernatural parentage is 
invented for Macbeth himself. It is in Wyn- 
town that we first meet with the weird 
sisters, who, however, only manifest them- 
selves to Macbeth and spur his ambition in 
a dream. According to the same chronicler, 
the absence of Macduff from the fea«t was 
one of the causes which provoked Macbeth 
against him. It is worth observing that 
there is nothing of this kind in the narrative 
of Holinshed. The battle of Dunsinnan did 
not decide the fate of Macbeth. He was de- 
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feated there in the year 1054, but it was not 
till two years afterwards that he met with his 
death at Lumphanan by the hands of Mac- 
duff, December 6, 1056." I may add, from 
Scott's History of Scotland, vol. L p. 18 
(Lardner's Cabinet CyclopaediaX a further 
detail in regard to the Macbeth of history: 
** Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his 
attempt on Duncan's life. He attacked and 
slew the king at a place called Bothgowan 
[the name is variously spelt Bothgowan, 
Bothgownan, aad Bothgowanan] or the 
Smith's House, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, 
as has been supposed, iA his own castle of 
Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the 
complexion of the times; but, in very truth, 
the claim of Macbeth to the throne, according 
to the rule of Scottish succession, was better 
than that of Duncan. As a king, the tyrant 
so much exclaimed against was, in reality, a 
firm, just, and equitable prince." 
- In the construction of his play Shakespeare 
follows Holinshed on the whole closely, but 
he transfers a number of the details in con- 
nection with the murder of Duncan from the 
account of the murder of King Duffe (the great- 
grandfather of Lady Macbeth) by Donwald, 
"capteine of the castle " of Forres, "being the 
more kindled in wrath by the words of his wif e."- 
Lady Macbeth's sleep-walking, her fate hinted 
at by Shakespeare, the appearance of Ban- 
quo's ghost, and some points in the character 
of Banquo, are the only noticeable additions 
or variations from the narrative of Holin- 
8hed.i 

A few words must here be said on the 
debated question of the indebtedness of 
Macbeth to Middleton's Witch, or of The 
Witch to Macbeth. When, in 1778 or 1779, 
the MS. of the Witch was discovered, it was 
at once seen that there were certain resem- 
blances, at least in the witchcraft scenes, 
between the two plays, and that the words of 

' I have ghren or referred to in the Notes ell the pas- 
■^e« in the Chronicles which are of interest as the ori- 
etosb of scenes and passages in the play. No separate 
notes on Dramatis Personss are. however, given, as so 
Itttte is known historically of the characters. AU needful 
ioformatton will he found in the preceding paragraph 
ud hi the various extracts from Holinshed in the 
Notes. 



the songs referred to in the stage-directions 
to Macbeth, iii. j^. 33 and iv. 1. 43, — found, in- 
deed, in Davenant's version, and consequently 
supposed to be his, — ^were taken from the play 
of Middleton. Steevens, with the pardonable 
enthusiasm of the discoverer, at once con- 
cluded that Shakespeare must have imitated 
Middleton. Others asserted that Middleton 
must have imitated Shakespeare. As the 
date of neither play is known with even an 
approach to certainty, it is impossible to decide 
the question by a simple appeal to precedence. 
The probability, however, of Shakespeare, 
at the height of his tragic power, falling 
back on plagiarism or imitation of a writer 
so much inferior to himself as Middleton, does 
not seem very strong. That Middleton should 
have imitated Shakespeare would be nothing 
at all remarkable. But, as it has been seen 
by the reaUy critical critics, from Lamb on- 
ward and downward, the difference between 
the witches of Shakespeare and of Middleton 
is one, not of degree, but of kind. The witches 
of Middleton are among the most really ima- 
ginative creations of a singularly fine but 
singularly unequal writer — creations full of 
a fantastic horror and a grotesque ghastliness. 
But the witches of Shakespeare pass out of 
the region of the. grotesque into that of sub- 
limity. The witches of Middleton, as Lamb 
has said, can hwct the body; "these have 
power over the soul." Fragments torn out of 
the texture of Shakespeare's work would thus 
be almost as much out of place in the work of 
Middleton as fragments of Middleton in the 
work of Shakespeare. The possibil i ty remains 
of interpolation— for of the hypothesis of col- 
laboration between Shakespeare and Middleton 
one cannot well see so much as the possibility. 
The Clarendon Press editors, after raising the 
question of collaboration inahesitatingmanner, 
dismiss it in favour of the former supposition. 
They say, in summing up: ''On the whole 
we incline to think that the play was interpo- 
lated after Shakespeare's death, or, at least, 
after he had withdrawn from all connection 
with the theatre. The mterpolator was, not 
improbably, Thomas Middleton; who, to 
please the 'groundlings,' expanded the parts 
originally assigned by Shakespeare to the 
347 
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weird sisters, and also introduced a new 
character, Hecate." They assign, in addition, 
several other scenes, lines, or passages, to the 
interpolator, thus taking from Shakespeare 
the second scene of act i., the first 37 lines of 
the third scene, line 61 in act ii. sc. 1, the 
Porter's scene in act ii, the fifth scene of act 
iii., the lines from 39-47 and 125-132 inclusive 
in act iv. sc. 1, with lines 140-169 of the third 
scene ; the second scene of act v. they regard 
as doubtful, and in the fifth scene of that act 
they would allot to the interpolator lines 47- 
50, with the words, 

before my body 
I throw my warlike shield, 

in scene 8, and the last forty lines of the play. 
The minuteness of this list is rather embar- 
rassing. That the play of Macbeth as we have 
it contains some interpolations out of Middle- 
ton seems to me decidedly probable ; indeed, 
the only possible solution, in the light of the 
information before us, of an otherwise insol- 
uble problem. But that all the passages obel- 
ized by Messrs. Clark and Wright were inter- 
polated by Middleton I very decidedly dis- 
believe; and I doubt whether Middleton him- 
self was the interpolator. On the whole, I 
incline very much to the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Swinburne in his essay on Middleton — 
namely, that the interpolation of the "few 
superfluous and incongruous lines or frag- 
ments from the lyric portions of the lesser 
poet's work " was done by the editors of the 
first Folio, who have certainly left us a very 
corrupt text of the play as. a whole. 

STAGE HISTORY. ^ 

Macbeth seems from the first to have 
been a very popular play upon the stage, in 
spite of its gloomy character and the want 
of any comic relief, except in the scene with 
the porter (i^. 3). No doubt the remarkable 
popularity of this tragedy after the Restora^ 
tion was in a great measure owing to the 
supplementary attraction of Locks music; 
but before it had the advantage of any ex- 
traneous aid from one of the sister arte the 
strong dramatic interest of the play seems to 
have taken hold of the public, and although 
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there were no surreptitious Quartos published 
this was probably not owing to any waDt of 
literary interest in the play^ but rather to the 
fact that Shakespeare, by dint of experience 
gained ' in his long war against pirate pub- 
lishers, was able to defeat their nefarious 
devices with regard to this and one or two 
others of his later plays. In The Puritan, or 
Widow of Watling Street, first published in 
1607, a comedy which was acted by the diil- 
dren of Foul's, being one of the seven plays 
attributed to Shakespeare in F.3 and F.4, there 
is an apparent allusion to the ghost of Banquo: 
"instead of a Jester, we'll ha the ghost i'th' 
white sheet sit at upper end oth' Table" [Folio 
1686, Act iv. (close to end)], and in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, published in 1613, but written two 
years previously, there is a more palpable 
allusion to the same scene (v. 1): 

When thou art at thy table with thy friends, 
Merry in heart, and fill'd with swelling wine, 
1 '11 come in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Inrisible to all men bat thyself, 
And whisper such a sad tale in thine ear. 
Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand, 
And stand as mute and pale as death itself. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 94, col. 1. 

This extract is interesting as probably point- 
Zing to a piece of stage business in the part of 
/ Macbeth in the Banqueting scene. What Si- 
, mon Forman, that queer mixture of doctor and 
I magician, had to say about Macbeth when he 
saw it at the Globe Theatre, April 20, 1610, has 
been already given above (p. 345). But it ^11 
be as well to repeat here what he says with 
' regard to the management of Banquo's Ghost: 
*' standing vp to drincke a Carouse to him, the 
! ghoste of Banco came and sate down in his 
cheier behind him;" the last two words seem 
to show that Macbeth, contrary to the tradi- 
tional stage business, was standing in front of 
his chair when the Ghost first enters. 
~ After the Restoration Macbeth was one of 
Shakespeare's plays which was revived with 
considerable success. Before that period it is 
most probable that Macbeth was represented 
with only the two songs that we find men- 
tioned in F. 1, and one or two dances for 
the witches introduced. On November 5, 
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1664, Pepys went to the Duke's house to 
see "Macbeth, a pretty good play but admir- 
ably acted" (vol. iii. p. 69). On December 28, 
1666, Pepys saw this play again at the same 



agam,^ '•^ 



theatre and calls it "a most excellent play^ y^empeat^ were acted in Lincoln's-Inn Fields" 

(pp. 42, 43). Now if this was the case, we 
may fairly conjecture that Davenant had in- 
troduced a considerable amount of what Pepys 
called "divertisement" into the tragedy be- 
fore 1671. He had evidently obtained some- " 
how or other the MS. of Middleton's Witch, 
the music for which had been written, by an 
unknown hand, some time before the Ees- ' 
toration. A portion of this music, the setting 
of the song *' Come away, Hecket Hecket^" was 
published from a MS. about 1812; and it ap- 
pears from an examination of it^ that Lock 
had partly adapted it in his setting of the same 
song. Whether Davenant had first ventured 
on mutilating and defiling, one may almost 
say, with additions of his own the text of the 
tragedy is doubtful; but, without any great 
degree of presumption, we may reasonably 
conclude that it was not the text of Shake- 
speare which was presented at the Duke's 
Theatre in 1664, but something like the ver- 
sion known as Davenant's, of which I will now 
give some account 

In act i. scene 3 the first change made is 
transforming the "bleeding captain" of the 
Folio into Seyton. The language is prosi- 
fied as much as possible, while still kept in 
the shape of verse. Seyton's speeches are but 
feeble versions of the "bleeding captain's." 
It is not Ross, but Macduff, who is made to 
bring the news of the defeat of the rebellious 
Cawdor; and, in the next scene, where Mac- 
beth and Banquo meet the Witches, Macduff 
is again made to take the place both of Ross 
and Angus. In Macbeth's speech aside there 
is no allusion to his having had any idea of 
murder in his mind. The speech ends with 
the following four lines: 

Fortune, methinks, which raina down honours 

on me, 
Seems to rain blood here: Duncan does appear 
Clouded by my increasing glories, but 
These are but dreams. 

In the next scene (scene 4 in Shakespeare^ in 

Macbeth^s speech beginning "The Prince of 
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for variety" (vol. iv. p. 196); and 
under date January 7, 1666-7, "To the 
Duke's house, and saw ' Macbeth,' which though 
I saw it lately, yet appears a most excellent 
play in all respects, but especially in divertise- 
ment) though it be a deep tragedy; which is a 
strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most 
proper here, and suitable" (vol. iv. 202). This 
more detailed account seems to imply that 
there certainly was music and singing, and 
most probably dancing, in the version of 
Macbeth which Pepys saw. On October 16, 
1667, he writes, "I was vexed to see Young 
who is but a bad actor at best act Macbeth in 
the room of Betterton, who, poor man ! is sick. 
but Lord! what a prejudice it wrought in me 
against the whole play, and every body else in 
disliking this fellow" (vol. v. p. 57). Better- 
ton's absence did not prevent him seeing the 
play again on November 6 of the same year, 
"which we still like mightily, though mighty 
short of the content we used to have when 
Betterton acted, who is still sick (vol. v. 86). 
Again, on August 12, 1668, he "saw * Macbeth' 
to our great content" (vol. v. p. 333), on 
December 21st of the same year, and on 
January 15th of the following one. 

The question now arises, when was Dave- 
nant's version, as published in Quarto in 1673, 
and again reprinted in 1674 and 1687, first 
produced ? On this point we have no decided 
evidence. Downes, on whose authority the 
alteration of Macbeth is attributed to Dave- 
nant, do6s not tell us. After the removal of 
the new company to Dorset Garden in No- 
vember, 1671, he says: "The Tragedy of 
MoASbethy altered by Sir ^YiU%am Davenant; 
being drest in all its finery, as new cloaths, 
new scenes, machines, as flyings for the 
witches, with all the singing, and dancing in 
it: the first composed by Mr. Lock, the other 
by Mr. ChanneW- and Mr. Joseph Priest;^ it 



1 These two gentlemen were not musiciniis, but ballet- 
masters. 



being all excellently performed, being in the 
nature of an Opera, it recompenced double 
the expence: it proves still a lasting play. 
Note, That this Tragedy, A'tia^ Lear, and The 
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Camberland" the following alteration is made 
in the last four lines: 

The strange idea of a bloody act 
Does into doubt all my resolves distract. 
My eye shall at my hand connive, the sun 
Himself shall wink when such a deed is done. 

These four lines are substituted for the last 
two lines of the orijo^inal. Now comes an 
introduced scene which is full of strange 
beautie& Lady Macbeth enters, '^having a 
letter in her hand," with Lady Macduff, who 
is supposed to be stopping with her as a visi- 
tor. We cannot give the whole of this scene, 
the following specimen will suffice: 

[Atide] I willingly would read this letter; but 
Her presence hinders me; I must divert her. 
[To Lady Mnedvff^ If you are ill, repose may do 

you good; 
Y' had best retire; and try if you can sleep. 

This exquisite passage puts quite into the 
shade whatever of Shakespeare's language is 
retained in this scene. Lady Macbeth, being 
alone, now reads the letter. Davenant has a 
delightful way of getting rid of any difficulty 
in the text, either by eliminating it altogether, 
or by converting it into the most common- 
place language. For instance, the passage 
beginning "thou 'dst have, great Glamis," be- 
comes the very simple sentence: 

Thou willingly, great Glamis, wouldst enjoy 
The end without the means. 

Another singular alteration is worth noticing. 

Instead of '^ The raven himself is hoarse," &c., 

we have: 

There would be music in a raven's voice. 
Which should but croak the entrance of the king 
Under my battlements. 

How Shakespeare's language is deformed, we 
may judge from this sentence: 

That no relapse into mercy may 

Shake my design, nor make it fall before 

Tis ripened to effect; 

and how the rhythm is destroyed, we may 
judge from this line: 

^VJurt'er in your sightless substances you wait; 

instead of 

Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait, &c. 
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But it would be impossible to reproduce the 
countless outrages on Shakespeare's poetzr 
that meet one at every turn. We must, how- 
ever, observe that the whole situation, as de- 
signed by Shakespeare, was changed by the 
presence of Lady Macduff and her husband 
in Macbeth's castle at the time of Duncan's 
murder. The second act, at first, follows 
Shakespeare very closely; but it is worth 
while seeing what the great Sir William made 
of the dagger soliloquy. It begins with the 
most wonderful emendation: 

Go, bid your mistress, when she is undrast. 
To strike the closet bell, and I '11 go to bed. 

Some of Shakespeare's magnificent lines are 
mercifully spared. We have one wonderful 
reading, a flash of genuine inspiration: 

now murder is 
All arvCd by his night's centinel, the wolf; 

and the magnificently tragic couplet that con- 
cludes Shakespeare's soliloquy is elegantly 
transformed into 

Duncan, hear it not! for 'tis a bell 
That ring» my coronation, and thy kneH 

The magnificent scene, after the murder, be- 
tween Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, is not 
very much revised; but we have one or two 
gems in this, such as: 

1 am afraid to think what I have done. 
What then with looking on it shall I do? 

Again the passage, in which the line 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

occurs, is swept away, and we have: 

Can the sea afford 
Water enough to wash away the stains? 
No, they would sooner add a tincture to 
The sea, and turn the green into a red. 

Tincture has a delightful suggestion of coch- 
ineal. The Porter's scene is bodily removed; 
and in its stead we have a short dialogue be- 
tween Macduff and Lennox, introducing a 
beautiful speech of Macduff: 

Rising this morning early, I went to look out of my 
Window, and I could scarce see farther than ntj 

breath; 
The darkness of the night brought but few objects 
To our eyes, but many to our c 
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At the end of this act there is a considerable 
amount introduced. Macduff declares that 
his wife and children have already gone to 
Fife, and that he will follow them. Then 
oomes a scene, on The Heath, between Lady 
Macdafi^ Maid, and Servant (the latter of 
whom has been ordered " to attend his master 
with the chariot'*/ — ). Macduff meets them; 
and there is a long concerted piece for the 
Witches, who are heard outside. Then three 
Witches appear and prophesy to Macduff and 
Lady Macduff. The third act goes on pretty 
straight till the end of the scene between 
Macbeth and the two Murderers; when there 
is introduced a scene between Macduff and 
Lady Macduff, in which they discuss together 
the question of Macduff assuming the sceptre 
for his country's good. The scene is written 
throughout in the heroic metre, but scarcely 
in a heroic strain; though we have some very 
beautiful lines, e,ff, where Lady Macduff says: 

But then reflect upon the danger, sir, 
Which you by your aspiring would incur. 

In the banquet scene there is very little change. 
As to the ghost of Banquo, we learn from the 
list of Dramatis Person^e that this was not 
performed by the same actor, Smith, who 

' played Banquo, but by another, Sandford. 

I Crenest says : " there is strong reason to believe 
that Smith was a fine figure, whereas Sand- 
ford was deformed'' (vol. i. p. 140). The stage- 
direction, on the first entry of the Ghost is 
Enter Qho$t of Banquo^ and sits in Mcubeth^s 
place. After Lady Macbeth says: 

What ! quite unmann'd in folly? 

ihe Ghost descends ; and when it reappears, 
just as Macbeth is drinking to Banquo, the 
direction is The Ohost of Banquo rises at his 
feet; and after the words, "Hence, horrible 
shadow," Exit Ohost, From these stage-direc- 
tioas it would appear that the Ghost walked 
on at its first entrance, then disappeared down 
a trap-door, by which it came up at its next 
^entrance; it made its final exit walking off. 
After this scene there is introduced one be- 
tween Macduff and Lady Macduff, where the 
news of Banquo's murder, being brought to 
Macduff, induces him to fly from Scotland. 



In the third act, scenes 5 and 6 of Shake- 
speare are transposed, and the act ends with 
the scene between Hecate and the Three 
Witches; considerable liberties having been 
taken here with Shakespeare's text, and some 
rubbish out of Middleton's Witch is introduced, 
which was all set to music. It se«ns that 
Hecate appeared ona macAin^which descended 
with her. One alteration in her speech is 
amusing. Hecate, according to Shakespeare 
(iiL 5. 23-25), says : 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I 'U catch it ere it come to ground; 

which the refined Davenant converts into: 
For on a comer of the moon, 
A drop my tpeUaelu have found, 
1 11 catch it ere it come to ground. 

From this we gather the interesting fact that 
Hecate's goings-on at night must have affected 
her eyesight. Singular to say, the name of 
the manufacturer of the spectacles is not given; 
if it had been there might have been some 
substantial reason for the alteration. 

In act iv. scene 1 Lady Macduff and her 
son are omitted altogether, and the murder 
is supposed to be committed off the stage. 
Scene 3, between Malcolm and Macduff, takes 
place in Bimam Wood and not in England — 
an attempt, I suppose, to preserve the unities 
of place. Then comes an introduced scene 
which, I suppose, is intended, by the deformer 
of the play, to win some sympathy both for 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. First there is a 
short dialogue between Seyton and Macbeth, 
in which Macbeth hesitates to join his array 
because of his wife's illness ; Lady Macbeth 
soon enters, and announces that she is haunted 
by the Ghost of Duncan. She urges her hus- 
band to resign the crown, reproaches him with 
obeying her counsels, and declares that she 
has " had too much of kings already." Then 
Duncan's Ghost appears, when Macbeth, in a 
burst of poetry, exclaims, "Now she relapses ! " 
He then calls her women to lead Lady Mac- 
beth out, and, when left alone, remarks : 
She does from Duncan's death to sickness grieve, 
And shall from Malcolm's death her health receive. 
When by a viper bitten nothing 's good 
To cure the venom but a viper's blood. 
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The act concludes with a scene in which Len- 
nox (not Boss) announces to Macduff the mur- 
der of his wife and children. The fifth act 
begins with the sleep-walking scene, which is 
very much curtailed; and Seyton takes the 
place of the Doctor. Nearly all the poetry of 
Shakespeare in this act is eliminated. When 
Macbeth hears of his wife's death he remarks: 

She should have died hereafter. 

I brought her here to see my Yictims not to die. 

In the last scene Macbeth kills Lennox, not 
young Siward, and is killed by Macduff. Be- 
fore he expires he exclaims : 

Farewell, yain world, and what 's most vain in it, 
ambition. 

This line probably gave the cue to Garrick 
for the dying speech which he introduced. 
(See below, p. 355.) 

I have thought it worth while to give this 
detailed account of Davenant's version of 
Macbeth, in order that my readers may see 
what was the only form, in which Shake- 
speare's great tragedy was known to play- 
goers for something like a hundred years 
after the Restoration. The introduction of 
the songs and the music one can pardon ; but 
how can one conceive that such detestable 
violence was done to the exquisite rhythm 
and poetry of Shakespeare's blank verse, and 
persisted in, without the strongest protest from 
every educated person who witnessed such a 
performance? In an age which produced 
such masters of elegant comedy as Congreve 
and Yanbrugh, dramatists as true to nature 
as Farquhar, or as pathetic as Otway; when 
such poets as Milton and Cowley were yet 
alive, and Dryden was in the full zenith of his 
power ; when the voice of such a satirist as 
Samuel Butler was not yet hushed; in an age 
when, however much frivolity and pleasure 
might dominate society, there must have been 
no inconsiderable number of persons of rank 
and quality, who knew something of Shake- 
speare and the best literature of the past; how 
such wretched rubbish, as some of the lines 
which we have quoted, could be then tolerated 
by an audience; how actors like Betterton, 
Wilks, and Booth could speak such fustian stuff 
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in lieu of the dramatic poetry of Shakespeare, 
which they must have had the opportunity of 
reading, is to me almost unintelligible. It is 
the fashion with certain lights of literature to 
sneer at the commentators of Shakespeare; 
but I think that we should remember that it 
is to such men as Bowe, Hanmer, and Theo- 
bald, and, after them, to Samuel Johnson, 
Malone, and Steevena, that we owe the rescue 
of Shakespeare's text from the depths of 
degradation into which it had sunk. The 
publication of his plays with the text freed, 
to a great extent, from printers' errors, and 
from the very unattractive appearance which 
they presented in the old Folios and Quartos, 
enabled a much wider circle of educated 
persons to read Shakespeare's plays, and as 
they read him, and the fact dawned upon 
them that the lines which they had heard 
spoken over and over again by the greatest of 
actors, were never written by Shakespeare, 
there arose a desire for the restoration ou the 
stage of something, at any rate, more approach- 
ing the poet's text Even the timid and fumb- 
ling liberties, which Garrick ventured to take 
with his stage versions, were resented; and, 
for the first time, audiences heard, spoken 
with the advantages of the finest elocution, 
not the jingling trash of Davenant and Tate, 
or the inflated bombast of Gibber, or even the 
resonant couplets of Dryden, but the true 
vigorous, manly and rhythmic verse of Shake- 
speare himself. Small marvel is it that, when 
Shakespeare's tragedy was known only through 
such a version as that of which I have given 
an account, the conception of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth should have become blurred 
and confused; that the finer points of Shake- 
speare's great creations should have beoi 
lost sight of alike by actors and audience. 
The result was that instead of the many-sided 
and contradictory character, with its varied 
emotions, its subtle and complex motives, its 
strange mixture of deep self -analysis, shaUow 
superstition, and simple physical courage, 
Macbeth was treated as if he were a manly 
soldier reluctantly tempted to crime; or as if 
he were completely dominated by a woman 
with scarcely any womanly qualities, and with 
none of that strange fascination, that marvel- 
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lou8 power of assuining to be th&t which she 
was not, which we find in Shakespeare's Lady 
Macbeth, but not in Davenant's. It is much to 
the credit of the actors and actresses who played 
these two parts that they could form any con- 
ception at all of the characters from the garbled 
and mutilated text which they had to speak. 

It looks like a work of supererogation; but, 
after the publication of Davenant's version of 
Shakespeare's tragedy, a certain Thomas Duf- 
fett, a milliner in the New Exchange, at- 
tempted a travesty of Macbeth in 1674, con- 
fined almost, if not quite, to the scenes in 
which Hecate and the Witches figure. This 
he tacked on to a farce of his called the 
£mpres8 of Morocco, in the shape of an Epi- 
logue. It is excessively vulgar and devoid of 
humour even of the coarsest kind. The same 
individual is responsible for the travesty of 
The Tempest, which for dull filth and bestial 
vidgarity has scarcely ever been exceeded in 
the English language. 

Macbeth had the singular fate of being 
turned into a puppet-show by one Harry 
Eowe, who was bom at York, 1726, and died 
1800. in great poverty. An edition of Mac- 
beth was published in his name, but it is sup- 
posed to have been really the work of one Dr. 
A. Hunter. Later still, when Elliston was 
manager of the Eoyal Circus, in St Gkorge's 
Fields, he produced a version of Macbeth 
arranged as a Ballet d' Action by Mr. J. C. 
Cross. Elliston played Macbeth himself and 
spoke some of the text; the murder of Duncan 
was shown on the stage, and several new 
scenes introduced; the characters included 
Edward the Confessor, and of witches there 
was a goodly array. Full particulars of this 
singular attempt to play the legitimate drama 
, in defiance of the law will be found in the 
preface to Davenant's Macbeth, in vol. v. of 
his Works (edn. 1874). 

The cast prefixed to the first edition of 
Davenant's Macbeth gives Betterton as Mac- 
beth, Lee^ as Duncan, Harris as Maodufl", 

1 According to Downes this was Nat Lee, the dramatist, 
who failed totally in the .part, and consequently gave up 
acting. This was in 1672; in the previous year Otway 
made a similar foilure as the King in Mrs. Behn's Jealous 
Bridegroom. 
VOL. V. 



Medboume* as Lennox, and Mrs. Betterton 
as Lady Macbeth. 

As to the performances of Macbeth that 
took place after 1673, they are far too numer- 
ous to record. While E^venant's miserable 
version held the stage the great actors who 
succeeded Betterton in the part of Macbeth 
were Powell, the elder Mills' and Quin. Wilks 
chose the part of Macduff, in which he was 
excellent, while Booth had to content him- 
self with the comparatively inferior one of 
Banquo. Amongst the Lady Macbeths of this 
period may be mentioned Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bullock, and Mrs. Horton. Quin frequently 
played Macbeth, his first appearance being at 
Drury Lane on May 9th, 1717. He was the 
last representative of Davenant's Macbeth, 
and he never seems to have played Shake- 
speare's tragedy; though on January 31st, 
1738, at Drury Lane, according to the play- 
bill, Macbeth, " written by Shakespeare," was 
produced. But I think Genest was quite 
right in rejecting the truth of that statement, 
and that nothing approaching Shakespeare's 
own play was produced till Garrick made his 
first appearance in the part, when Macbeth, 
" as written by Shakespeare," was announced 
at Drury Lane January 7th^ 1744, and Quin 
was so ignorant that he believed he had been 
playing Shakespeare's Macbeth all the time. 
Garrick did not have the advantage of any 
great support Mrs. Gifiard was Lady Mac- 
beth, and her husband Macduff. According 
to Genest, before the end of May that year 
Macbeth was played thirteen times. During 
the next season it was acted only three times. 
In Fitzgerald's Life of Garrick (vol. ii. 
pp. 69-78) will be found a detailed account of 
his acting in this character. Downes praises 
his Macbeth very highly, but aliyays in con- 
junction with the Lady Macbeth of Mra. 
Pritchard, of whom it is not too much to say 
that to her a great part in the impression 
that the play produced was due. Garrick 



* Medboume, who was a Soman Catholic, was^ com- 
mitted to Newgate during the so-called Popish Plot, and 
died there. 

3 He was very bad in the pari It is difficult to under- 
stand why he was put oyer the heads of such actors as 
Booth and Powell 
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may have been great in the })art of Macbeth; 
but he must have been heavily handicapped 
by his ridiculous dress, — his red coat and 
silver lace and tie-wig — all which absurd in- 
insistencies he liad not the good sense to 
alter. But, however powerful may have been 
his rendering of some portions of the tragedy, 
it is not uncharitable to suppose that he 
felt himself rather overshadowed by Mrs. 
Pritchard; for he only revived Macbeth, as 
a rule, once in the season, after he had the 
advantage of her co-operation; and some sea- 
sons he did not play the part at alL 

I must pass over such actors as Barry, who 
was a magnificent failure in Macbeth, and 
Sheridan and Henderson, till we come to 
Macklin's appearance at Oovent Garden, Oc- 
tober 23rd, 1773, when all the characters were 
dressed in Scotch costumes, and the absurdity 
of Macbeth walking about as a modem cap- 
tain in full uniform was discarded. Steevens 
pointed out that, when the piece was first pro- 
duced, there seems to have been some attempt 
to dress the characters in an appropriate cos- 
tume; for Malcolm discovers Boss by his dress 
when he is still some distance from him. 
Macklin repeated Macbeth once or twice, his 
appearance in which was the occasion for the 
display of a considerable amount of malice on 
the part of his enemies, some of whom, in the 
following year, 1774, he succeeded in convict- 
ing of conspiracy before the Court of King's 
Bench. 

No one seems to have rivalled Mrs. Pritchard 
in Lady Macbeth, not even Mrs. Gibber, much 
less Mrs. Wofi&ngton, who attempted the part; 
and she seems to have had no worthy suc- 
cessor till Mrs. Siddons appeared, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Mrs. Yates. Though 
Mi's. Siddons had appeared in London for the 
first time in 1776, when she figured in the 
bill as "a young lady" (see Introduction to 
Merchant of Venice, vol. iii. p. 249), she does 
not seem to have again touched Shakespeare 
till she appeared as Isabella in Measure for 
Measure; and it was not till February 2nd, 
1785, that she first acted Lady Macbeth at 
Drury Lane Theatre for her own benefit. 
Tlie cjist, on this occasion, included Smith as 
Macbeth, Brereton as Macduff", Bensley as 
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Banquo, with Parsons, Moody, and Baddeler 
as the three witches. It must be confessed 
that this, on the whole, was not a particularlv 
strong cast; but as to her own success there 
could not be a moment's doubt. Space will 
not permit of my giving any of the elaborate 
criticisms which have been written upon the 
Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons; but I woald 
earnestly protest against any such foolish id^ 
getting possession of our minds, as the one 
that Mrs. Siddons played Lady Macbeth in 
the style of a stem and forbidding termagant 
Her peculiar form of genius lent itself natu- 
rally to the vivid portraiture of the more 
terrible features of the character; but her 
conception of the part was full of subtle and 
delicate touches, of exquisite passages of 
tenderness, as well as o£ resonant notes of 
supernatural terror, and flashes of fire, almost 
infernal in their devilish splendour; thus 
much is perfectly clear from the descriptions 
left to \is by those who were happy enough 
to see her in that wonderful impersonation. 
As a piece of dramatic inspiration, one would 
feel inclined to place Mrs. Siddons' Lady 
Macbeth side by side with the Othello of 
£dmund Kean. On March 31st in the saiue 
year, Kemble appeared for the first time as 
Macbeth; and in the course of the season the 
play was represented ten times. Though 
Kemble's performance of Macbeth was un- 
doubtedly a very impressive one, he could not 
be said to outshine his sister in this play. 
The defective quality of his voice, against 
which his ai'tistic career was one long strug- 
gle, placed him at a great disadvantage in 
comparison with Garrick ; still he appears to 
have been, on the whole, the greatest Macbeth 
since Garrick till Edmund Kean ap]>eared in 
the part, November 5th, 1814. Henderson's 
Macbeth was impressive — ^in fact this actor 
never seems to have done anything hadlv; 
Young was too sombre, Elliston too violent, 
and Cooke too rough and unimaginative; 
Kemble excelled in the banquet scene; but 
in the murder scene Kean was unapproach- 
able; he owned himself, with that generosity 
which always distinguished him, that in 
the third act Kemble had completely tlie 
advantage over him. Kemble published his 
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arrangement of Macbeth in 1803; but in a 
copy which now lies before me I find a MS. 
note to the effect that another edition with- 
out any date wajs sold at the Duke of Box- 
buiighe's sale, said to be with alterations by 
Xemble. The cast printed in the edition, 
1803, is a very strong one, and included 
Charles Kemble as Malcolm, Cooke as Mac- 
duff, Murray as Banquo, the great Incledon 
aa Hecate, Blanchard and Emery as two of 
the Witches, besides, of course, Kemble and 
his sister in the two principal parts. The 
text seems very carefully edited. The addi- 
tions made by Davenant from Middleton's 
Witch are retained, as of course they were 
obliged to be whenever Lock's music was 
performed in its completeness. The only 
point to which one can take exception is the 
iusertion, at the end of the play, of the follow- 
ing six lines spoken by Macbeth as he is 
dying: 

T is done ! the scene of life will quickly dose. 
Ambition's vain delusive dreams are fled. 
And now I wake to darkness, guilt, and horror. — 
I cannot rise : — 1 dare not ask for mercy — 
It is too late ; — hell drags me down; — I sink, 
I sink ;— my soul is lost for erer 1 Oh ! — Oh 1 

These were probably the same lines as added 
by Garrick, at least they appear in his acting- 
version; but, however that may be, these lines 
are eminently unsuitable to the character of 
Macbeth, and one is surprised at such a 
Shakespearean purist as John Kemble ad- 
mitting them into the text. 

Macready made his first appearance as Mac- 
beth on June 9th, 1820, at Govent Garden. 
It was a favourite part of his; and in the 
banquet scene he inti'oduced some very effec- 
tive business. This performance nearly led 
to a duel between him and Abbott, whom he 
had replaced in the part of Macbeth by Terry; 
but though the affair proceeded so far that 
the seconds were selected by both parties, 
Lieutenant Twiss acting for Macready, the 
unpleasant dispute was ultimately settled by 
an apology from Abbott. Phelps, when at Sad- 
ler's Wells, produced Macbeth, divested of the 
Singing Witches, in his fourth season, on Sep- 
tember 27th, 1847; the character of Lady 
Macduff restored, and the scene in which she 



and her children are murdered. He had 
previously played the part to Mrs. Wamer^s 
Lady Macbeth, on Whit Monday, 1844, with 
great success. His rendering of this character 
was considered one of his finest efforts by his 
admirers. 

Macbeth was among the grand Shake- 
spearean revivals produced by Charles Kean 
when manager of ^e Princess's Theatre. One 
of my own earliest theatrical reminiscences is 
of seeing him in this character. The tragedy 
was performed first before the Queen, at 
Windsor Castle, on Friday, 4th February, 
1853, and was produced at the Princess's on 
the 14th of the ^ame month; but Kean had 
previously played the part at the Haymarket 
during the season 1840-41. He retained the 
whole of Lock's music. 

The recent revival of this play at the Lyceum 
has created a great deal of discussion as to the 
characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
It is likely that all who are interested in this 
subject will have an opportunity of forming 
their own opinions, as the revival promises 
to be one of the most' successful produced 
under Mr. Lrving's management. — F. a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Of all Shakespeare's tragedies Macbeth is 
the simplest in outline, the swiftest in action. ^ 
After the witches' prelude, the first scene 
brings us at7once into the centre of stormy 
interest, ana in Macbeth's first words an am- 
biguous note prepares us for strange things 
to come. Thence to the end there is no turn- • 
ing aside in the increasing speed of events. 
Thought jumps to action, action is overtaken 
by consequence, with a precipitate haste, as if 
it were all written breathlessly. And in the 
style (alwa3rs the style of Shakespeare's ma- 
turity) there is a hurry, an impatient conden- 
sation, metaphor running into metaphor, 
thought on the heels of thought, which gives 
(apart from 4he undoubted corruption of the 
text as it comes to us) something abrupt, 
difficult, violent, to the language of even un- 
important characters, messengers or soldiers. 
Thus the play has several of those memorable 
condensations of a great matter into a little 
compass, of which Macduff's "He has no 
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children!'' is perhaps ihe most famous in 
literature; together with less than usual of 
mere comment on life. If here and there a 
philosophical thought meets us, it is the out- 
cry of sensation — as in the magnificent words 
which simi up the vanity of life in the remem- 
brance of the dusty ending — rather than %, 
reflection in any true sense of the word. Of 
pathos, even, there is on the whole not much. 
In that scene from which I have just quoted 
the crowning words, there is, I think, a note of 
pathos beyond which language cannot go; and 
in the scene which leads up to it — ^a scene full 
of the most delicate At^nun^r, the humour bom 
of the unconscious nearness of things pitiful 
— there is something truly pathetic, a pathos 
which clings about all Shakespeare's portraits 
of children. But elsewhere, even in places 
where we might expect it, there is but little 
sign of a quality with which it was not in 
Shakespeare's plan to lighten the terror or 
soften the hardness of the impression one re- 
ceives from tl^ sombre play. Terror — that 
was the effect at which he seems to have 
aimed; terror standing out vividly against a 
background of obscure and yet more dreadful 
mystery. The " root of horror," from which 
the whole thing grows, has been planted, one 
becomes aware, in hell: — do the supernatural 
solicitings merely foreshow or do they really 
instigate the deeds to which they bear wit- 
ness? «>Omens blacken every page. An "Old 
Man" is brought into the play for no other 
purpose than to become the appropriate 
mouthpiece of the popular sense of the strange 
disturbance in the order of nature. Macbeth 
is the prey to superstition, and it seems really 
as if a hand other than his own forces him 
forward on the road to destruction. In no 
other play of Shakespeare's, not even in Ham- 
let, is the power of spiritual agencies so pre- 
sent with us; nowhere is Fate so visibly the 
handmaid or the mistress of Ketribution. In 
such a play it is no wonder that pathos is 
swallowed up in terror, and that the only 
really frank abandonment to humour is in an 
interlude of ghastly pleasantry, the Shake- 
spearean authorship of which has been 
doubted. 

In this brief and rapid play, where the 
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action has so little that is superfluous, and all 
is ordered with so rigid a concentration, the 
interest is ^ill further narrowed and intensi- 
fied by being directed almost wholly upon two 
per^ns. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth fill the 
stage. In painting them Shakespeare has ex- 
pended his full power. He has cared to do no 
more than sketch the other characters. As in 
the sketches of Michelai^lo preserved at 
Oxford, the few lines of the drawing call up a 
face as truly lifelike as that which fronts ns 
in the completed picture. But in the play 
these subordinate figures are forgotten in the 
absorbing interest of the two great primaiy 
ones. <^The real conflict, out of which the 
action grows, is the conflict between the worse 
and^^tter natures of these two persons; the 
real tragedy is one of conscience, and Uie mur- 
der of Dimcan, the assassination of ^Banquo, 
the slaughters with which the play is studded, 
are but the outward signs, the bloody signa- 
tures, of the terrible drama which is going 
on within. * 

When Macbeth, returning victorious from 
the field of battle, is met by the witches' pre- 
diction — "All hail, Macbeth, that shalt he • 
king hereafter!" — is it not curious that his 
thoughts should turn with such astonishing 
promptitude to the idea of mu ide»3 The 
tinder, it is evident, is lying ready, and it 
needs but a spark to set the whole alight 
We learn from his wife's analysis of his char- 
acter that he is ambitious, discontented, will- 
ing to do wrong in order to attain to greatness, 
^ yet, like so many of the unsuccessful crimi^ 
I nals, hampered always in the way of wrong- 
doing by a^ inconvenient afterthought of 
virtue. He has never enough of it to stay 
^ his hand from the deed, but he has just suffi- 
cient to sicken him of the crime when only 
half-way through it He may plan and plot 
but at the last he acts alw|iys on impulse, and 
he is never able to pursue a deliberate course 
coolly. He knows himself well enough to 

say, once: 

No boajBting like a fool. 
This deed I '11 do before this purpose cool. 

Before this purpose cool! — tliat is always the 
danger to fear in a nature of this unstable 
sort. He can murder Duncan, but he cannot 
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bring himself to return and face his work, 
though his own safety depends upon it. It ia 
the woman who goes back into the fatal cham- 
ber, whither he dares not return. No sooner 
hiis he done the deed than he wishes it un- 
done. His conscience is awake now,. awake 
and maundering. With the dawn courage 
returns; he is able to play his part with calm- 
ness, a new iippulse having taken the place of 
the last one. Kemorse for the present is put 
aside. He plots Banquo's death deliberately, 
and is almost gay in hinting it to his wife. 
Now, his feeling seems to be, we shall be safe 
— no need for more crime ! And then, per- 
haps, there will be no fnore of the " terrible 
dreams.'' 

When Banquo's ghost appears Macbeth's 
acting breaks down. He is in the hold of a 
fresh sensation, and horror and astonishment 
overwhelm all. After having thought him- 
self at last secure ! It is always through the 
superstitious side of his nature that Macbeth 
is impressible. His agitation at the sight of 
the ghost of Banquo is not, I think, a trick of 
the imagination, but the horror of a man who 
«sees the actual ghost of the man he has slain. 
Thud he cannot reason it away, as, before the 
fancied dagger (a heated brain conjuring up 
images of its own intents) he can exclaim: 
" There 's no such thing 1 " The horror fastens 
deeply upon him, and he goes sullenly onward 
in the path of blood, seeing now that there is 
no returning by a way so thronged with worse 
than memorie/^ 

' Since his initiate step in this path Macbeth 
has never been free ftom the mockery of desire 
to overcome his fears, to be at peace in evil- 
doing, to "sleep in spite of thunder." But his 
mind becomes more and more divided against 
itself, and the degradation of his nature goes on 
apace. When we see him 'finally at bay in his 
fortress, he is bh>ken down by agitation and 
the disturbance of all within and without into 
a state of savage distraction, in which the 
individual sense of guilt seems to be lost in a 
sullen growth of moody distrust and of some- 
what aimless ferocity. He is in a state in 
which "the grasshopper is a burden" and 
every event presents itself as an unbearable 
irritation. His nerves are unstrung: he bursts 



out into precipitate and causeless anger at the 
mere sight of the messenger who enters to him. 
One sees his mental and bodily upset in the 
impossibility of controlling the least whim. 
He calls for his armour, has it put on, pulls it 
off, bids it be brought after him. He talks to 
the doctor about the affairs of war, and plays 
grimly on medical terms. He dares now to 
confess to himself how weary he is of every- 
thing beneath the sun, and seeks in vain for 
what may "minister to a mind diseased." 
When, on a cry of women from within, he 
learns that his wife is dead, he can say no 
word of regret " She should have died here- 
after" — that is all, and a moralization. He 
has "supp'd full with horrors," and the taste 
of them has begun to pall. There remains 
now only the release of death. As prophecy 
after prophecy comes to its fulfilment, and the 
last hope is lost, desperation takes the place 
of confidence. When, finally, he sees the man 
before him by whom he knows he is to die, 
his soldier's courage rises at a taunt, and he 
fights to the end. 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 

The "note," as it may be called, of Macbeth 
is the weakness of a bold and vigorous mind 
and frame; that of Lady Macbeth is the 
strength of a finely-strung but perfectly deter- 
mined nature. She dominates her husband 
by the persistence of an irresistible will; she 
herself, her woman's weakness, is alike domi- 
nated by the same compelling force. Let the 
effect on her of the witches' prediction be 
contrasted with the effect on Macbeth. Chi 
Macbeth there is a mental conflict, an attempt, 
however feeble, to make a stand against the 
temptation. But the prayer of his wife is not 
for power to resist, but for power to carry out, 
the deed. The same ambitions that were 
slumberiog in him are in her stirred by the 
same spark into life. The flame rups through 
her and possesses^her in an instant, and from 
the thought to its realization is but a step 
with her. like all women, she is practical,' 
swift from starting-point to goal, imperious in 
disregard of hindrances that may lie in the 
way. But she is resolute, also, with a deter- 
mination which knows no limits; imaginative, 
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too (imagination being to her in the place of 
virtue), and it is this she fears, and it is this 
that wrecks her. Her prayer to the spirits 
that tend on mortal thoughts, shows by no 
means a mind steeled to compunction. Why 
should she cry: 

Stop up the access and pasBage to remorse ! 

if hers were a mind in which no visitings 
of pity had to be dreaded? Her language 
is fervid, sensitive, and betrays with her 
first words the imagination which is her 
capacity for suffering. She is a woman who 
can be "magnificent in sin," but who has 
none oi the callousness which makes the 
comfort of the criminal ; — not one of the 
poisonous women of the Renaissance, who 
smile complacently after an assassination, but 
a woman of the North, in whom sin is its 
own "first revenge." She can do the deed, 
and she can do it triumphantly; she can even 
think her prayer has been answered; but the 
horror of the thing will change her soul, and 
at night, when the will that supported her 
indomitable mind by day, slumbers with the 
overtaxed body, her imagination —the soul 
she has in her for her torture — will awake 
and cry at last aloud. On the night of the 
murder it is Macbeth who falters; it is he who 
wishes that the deed might be undone, she 
who says to him 

These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad; 

but to Macbeth (despite the "terrible dreams") 
time dulls the remembrance from its first 
intensity; he has not the fineness of nature 
that gives the power of suflfering to his wife. 
Guilt changes both, but him it degrades. Hers 
is not a nature that can live in degradation. 
To her no degradation is possible. Her sin 
was deliberate; she marched straight to her 
end; and the means were mortal, not alone to 
the man who died, but to her. Macbeth could 
as little comprehend the depth of her suffering 
as she his hesitancy in a determined action. 
It is this fineness of nature, this over-posses- 
sion by imagination, that renders her interest- 
ing, elevating her punishment into a sphere 
beyond the comprehension of a vulgar crimi- 
nal. 
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In that terrible second scene of act iL— per- 
haps the most awe-inspiring scene that Shake- 
speare ever wrote — the splendid qualitiet. 
of Lady Macbeth are seen in their clearest 
light. She has taken wine to make her bold, 
but there is an exaltation in her brain beyond 
anything that wine could give. Her calmness 
is indeed unnatural, overstrained, by no 
means so composed as she would have her 
husband think. But having determined on 
her purpose, there is with her no returning, 
no thought of return. It is with a burst of 
real anger, of angry contempt, that she cries 
"Give me the daggers ! " and her exaltation 
carries her through the fearful ordeal as she 
goes back and faces the dead man and the 
sleeping witnesses. She can even, as she 
returns, hear calmly the knocking that speaks 
so audibly to the heart of Macbeth; taking 
measures for their safety if anyone .should 
enter. She can even look resolutely at her 
bloody hands, and I imagine she half believes 
her own cynical words when she says: 

A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then ! 

Her will, her high nature (perverted, but not 
subdued), her steele<I sensitiveness, the intoxi- 
cation of crime and of wine, sustain her in a 
forced calmness which she herself little sus- 
pects will ever fail her. , How soon it does 
fail, or rather how soon the^ody takes revenge 
upon the soul^ is seen next morning, when, 
after overacting her part in the famous 
words — "What, in our house?" — she falls in 
a swoon, by no means counterfeit, j(re may 
be sure, though Macbeth, by his aisregard 
of it, seems to think so. After this, we see 
her but rarely. A touch of the deepest melan- 
choly ("Naught's had, alPs spent") marks 
the few words spoken to herself as she waits 
for Macbeth on the night which is, though 
unknown to her, to be fatal to Banquo. No 
sooner has Macbeth entered than she greets 
him in the old resolute spirit; and again on 
the night of the banquet she is, as ever, full 
of bitter scorn and contempt for the betraying 
weakness of her husband, prompt to cover his 
confusion with a plausible tale to the guest& 
She is still mistress of herself, an^ only the 
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weariness of the few words she utters after 
the guests are gone, only the absence of the 
reproaches we are expecting, betray the change 
that is coming over her. One sees a trace of 
lassitude, that is alL 

From this point Lady Macbeth drops out 
of the play, until^in the fifth act, we see her for 
the last time. Even now, it is the body rather 
than the soul that has given way. What 
haunts her is the smell and sight of the blood 
— the physical disgust of the thing. "All 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand! " One hears the self-pitying note 
with which she says the words. Even now, 
even when unconscious, her scorn still bites 
at the feebleness of her husband. The will^ 
is yet indomitable in her shattered frame. 



There is no repentance, no regret — only the 
intolerable vividness of accusing memory; the 
sight, the smell, ever present in imagination. 
It has been thought that the words " Hell is 
murky!" — the only sign, if sign it be, of fear 
at the thought of the life to come — are pro- 
bably spoken in mocking echo of her husband. 
Even if not, they are a passing shudder. It is 
enough for her that her hands still keep the 
sensation of the blood upon them. The ima- 
gination which stands to her in the place of 
virtue has brought in its revenge, and for her 
too there is left only the release of death. She 
dies, not of remorse at her guilt, but because 
she has miscalculated her power of resistance 
to the scourge of an over -acute imagina- 
tion. 
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ACT I. 



8CE] 



N«. 



I 



An open place. 



ThuTuier and lightniTig. Enter three Witches, 

FKrst Witch, When shall we three meet again 
In thander, lightning, or in rain? 

Sec. Witch. When the hurlyburly 's done, 
When the battle 's lost and won. 

Third Witch. That will be ere the aet of sun. 

First Witch. Where the place? 

Sec. Witch. ' Upon the heath. 

Third Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

JFirst Witch, I come, Graymalkinl^ 

Sec. Witch. Paddock* calls. 

Third Witch. Anon! lo 

All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. A camp near Forres. 

Alarums within. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN, Lennox, with Attendants^ meet- 
ing a bleeding Sergeant. 

Z>tf7k What bloody man is that? He can report. 



1 OraymaOtin, a gray cat 



« Paddock, toad. 



As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai. This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Grainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it 

Serg. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. The merciless Mac- 

donwald — 
Worthy to be a rebel, for to that' lo 

The multiplying viltanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him — from the western isles 
Of* kenis^ and gallowglasses® is supplied; 
And fortune, on his damned quarrel smiling, 
Showed like a rebel's whore : but all 's too weak ; 
For brave Macbeth, — well he deserves that 

name, — 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel, 
Which smok'd with bloody execution, 

s To that, le. to that end. 

* Of, le. as we should now say, with. 

* Kema, light-armed foot-soldiers. 

* OaUowglataes, foot-soldiers armed wiVigaUcwgUu axes. 
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Like valour's minion, carv'd out his passage 
Till he fac'd the slave; 20 

And ne'er shook hands, nor bade farewell to 

him, 
Till he unseamed him from the nave^ to the 

chaps, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 
5 Sergi, f As whence the sun 'gins his reflection 
^Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders 
; break, 

So from that spring whence comfort seem'd 
' to come 
^ Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, 

mark:] 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compeird these skipping kerns to trust their 
heels, 80 

But the Norweyan lord, surveying* vantage, 
With furbished arms and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault 

I)un. Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Serff. Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion, 
t If I say sooth,' I must report they were 
; As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; 
^ So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 
i Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
' Or memorize^ another Golgotha, io 

■ I cannot tell — ] 

But I am faint; my gashes cry for help. 
Dun. So well thy words become thee as thy 
wounds; 
They smack of honour both. Go get him 
surgeons. [Eant Sergeanty cUterided. 

Q Who comes here ? ] 

Enter Rosa 

' ^Mal. The worthy thane of Ross. 

s Len, What haste looks through his eyes! 
s So should he look 
(That seems to speak things strange.] 

l{o88. God save the king! 

Dun. Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane? 

R088. From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 



1 Nave, navel. 
» Sooth, truth. 
< Menwrize, make memorable. 
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And fan our people cold. Norway himself, 
With terrible numbers, 51 

Ajssisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict; 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst arm, 
Curbing his lavish* spirit: and, to conclude 
The victory fell on us. 

DufL Great happiness! 

lioss. That^ now 
Sweno, the Norways* king, craves compod- 

tion;'' 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colme's-inch,^ a 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shaD 
deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present* 

death, 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

R08S. I'll see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost noble Macbetii hath 
won. [Exeunt 

Scene III. A heatL 

Distant thunder. Enter the three WUchei. 

First Witch, Where hast thou been, sister? 
Sec. Witch. Killing swine. 
Third Witch. Sister, where thou? 
First Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts 
in her lap, 
And munch'd, and munch'd, and munch'd:— 

"Give me," quoth I: 
"Aroint thee,^^ witch!" the rump -fed ron- 

yon" cries. 
Her husband 's to Aleppo gone, master 0' the 

Tiger: 
But in a sieve I '11 thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
I'lldo, I'lldo,andI'Udo. 10 

[| Sec. Witch. I '11 give thee a wind. \ 

First WitcL Thou 'rt kind. ] 



s LavUh, unrestrained. • That^ ie. lO tbai 

f Composition, termi of peace. 
8 Saint Colme's - inch, Inchcolm. the island of Si 
Columba; pronounced Saint Colum'g. 
* Present, instant 10 Aroint thee, begone; 

11 Ronyon, mangy creature (O. Fr. rognon). 
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Third Witch. And I another. is 

First Witch. I myself have all the other; 



^ And the very ports they blow, 
> All the quarters that they know 
;!' the shipman's card.^^ 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid; so 

He shall live a man forbid:' 
Weary se'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak,^ and pine: 
Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. — 
Look what I have. 

Sec. Witch, Show me, show me. 

First Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. 

[Drum mthin. 

Third Witch. A drum, a drum! so 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters^ of the sea and land. 
Thus do go about, about: 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm's wound up. 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Macb. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

Ban. How fc- is't call'd to Forres? What 

are these 

So withered, and so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not like the inliabitants o' the earth. 

And yet are on't? Live you? or are you 

aught 
That man may question ? You seem to under- 
stand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be women. 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Mad). Speak, if you can: what are you? 
First Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 

thane of Glamis! 
Sec. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 
thane of Cawdor! 

( > The thipman't card, i.e. the card contaiDed in the 

compaaa, on which the points are marked, 
s Forbid, i.e. under a curse. 
« Peak, grow thin. * Potten, quick travellers. 



Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt 

be king hereafter! 5o 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start; and seem 

to fear 

Things that do sound so fair ? I' the name of 

truth, 
Are ye fantastical,^ or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You greet with present grace and great pre- 
diction 
Of noble having and of royal hope. 
That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak 

not: 
If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say which grain will grow and which will 
not, 59 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. 
First Witch. Hail! 
Sec. Witch. Hail! 
Third Witch. Hail ! 
First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and 

greater. 
Sec. Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though 
thou be none: 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell 
me more: 7o 

By Sinel's death I know I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor 

lives, 
A prosperous gentlemau ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe® this strange intelligence? or w^hy 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? — Speak, I 
charge you. [ Witches vanish. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles as the water 
has, 
And these are of them: whither are they 
vanished ? so 

Macb. Into the air; and what seem'd cor- 
poral melted 
As breath into the wind. — Would they had 
stay'd ! 



B Fanta9tieal, imaginary. 



< Otpe, own, possess. 
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Ban, Were such things here as we do speak 
about? 88 

Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 

Macb, Your children shall be kings. 

Ban. You shall be king. 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too — went it 
not so? 

Ban. To the selfsame tune and words. 
—Who's here? 

Enter Ross and Angus. 

Rou. The king hath happily received, Mac- 
beth, , 89 



MACBETH. .ACT l. SoeDe l 

toJt 
But treasons capital, confessed and pror'd, 
Have overthrown him^' 

Macb. [Aside] Glamis,and thane of Cawdorl 
The greatest is behind [To Rou andAng}u\ 

Thanks for your pains. 
[Aside to Banqtto] Do you not hope your 

children shall be kings. 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor 
to me 119 

Promised no less to them? 

Ban. [Aside to Macbeth] That, trusted home,' 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 't is strange: 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray 's 
In deepest consequence. — 

[Tiims to Ross and Angus. 
Coj|0ins, a word, I pray you. 
y^fad>. [Aside] Two truths are told, 

^Ajb happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial ^eme. — [To Ross ctmdAngiu] 
I thank you, gentlemen. 



The news of thy success£and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 
His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his: silenc'd with 

that, 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the selfsame day. 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 
Nothing afeard pf what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as ^ail 

Came post with post; and every one did bear iAside] This supernatural soliciting 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defendp' /Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 
lown before hjgj^ ^^^^ I Why hath it given me earnest of sue 



And pour'd them down 

Ang. We are sent 

To give thee from our royal master thanks; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 102 

Not pay thee. 

Ross. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of 

Cawdor: 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
Foj:.it IB thine. 
(Ban. [Aside] /Wh&ty can the devil speak 



ISO 



succeflB, 
\ Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cavdor: 
) If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
'jWhose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
^And make my seated' heart ki^ck at my ribs, 
\ Against the use of nature? Present feais* 
,Are less than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantas- 
tical. 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is I4i 

, ^ sBttt^i^hat is not. 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor lives: why do >Oian. [To Ross and Atigus] Look, how our 

^""^-partner's rapt. ^^-<^'0\^ 
Macb. [Aside] If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

y^an. New honours come upon him, 

I Like our strange garments, cleave not to their 
I ♦ mould d-oot^ 
v£ut with the aid of use. 

Macb. [Aside] Come what come may, 

s TruMUd home, i«. tnutod to the utmoii 
s Seated, i.e. firmly fixed. 
* Fears t i.e. objecto of fear. 



you dress me 
In borrowed robes? 

Ang. Who was the thane lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose-p Whether he was 

combin'd ^ 111 

With those of Norway, or did line* the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with 

both 
He labour'd in his country's wreok, I know not; 

1 Line, rapport. 
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ACT I. Scene 4. 



Time and the hoiir runs through the roughest 
day. 
Ba7i. [Advancing] Worthy Macbeth, we stay 

upon^ your leisure. 
Macb. Give me your favour:* my dull brt^ 
was wrought^ 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your 
pains ISO 

Are registered where every -day I turn 
The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king. 
[Agide to Ba7iquo\ Think upon what has 

chanc'd ; and at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban, [Aside to Macbeth] Very gladly. 
Macb. [Aside to Banqiu)] Till then, enough. 
— Come, friends. [Exeunt, 

ScENB IV. Forres. A room in the palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Bonal- 
BAiK, Lennox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are 
not • 
Those in commission yet returned? 

Mai. My Uege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confessed his treasons, 
Implored your lighness' pardon, and set forth 
A deep repentance; nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd* lo 
As 't were a careless trifle. 

Dun. There 's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Boss, and Angus. 

O worthiest cousin 1 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me: thou art so far before. 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow • 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less 
deserv'd, 

1 Stay upon, await. 

* Give me your favour, excuse me. 

* Wrought, agitated. « Oufd, owned, poiseased. 



That the proportion^ both of thanks and pay- 
ment 10 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say. 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 

Maxsb. The service and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itself. Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and 

servants; 
Which do but what they should by doing 
every thing 26 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, 
That hast no less deserved, nor must be known 
No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart 

Ban. There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun, My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm; whom we name here- 
after 
The Prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
^On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us'd 
for you: 
I '11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach: 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. "Mj worthy Cawdor I 

Macb. [Asuie] The Prince of Cumberland 1 
— that is a step, 48 

On which I must fall down, or else overleap. 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be. 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

[Exit. 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so 
valiant; ' 

A The proportum, t.e. the due proportion. 
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And in his commendations I am fed; 65 

It is a banquet to me. Let 's after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish, Exeunt, 

Scene V. Inverness. A room in MacbetKs 
castle. 

Lady Macbeth, reading a Utter. 

Lady M. ** They met me in the day of sucoeas; 
and I have leam'd by the perfect'st report,^ they 



bare more in them than mortal knowled^ne. Wheo 
I burn'd in desire to question them further, tfaej 
made themselves air, into which they Tanish'd. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, cazne mis- 
sives' from the king, who all-hail'd me ' Thane of 
Cawdor;' by which title, before, these weird sistcn 
saluted me, and referr'd me to the coming on di 
time, with ' Hail, king that shalt be !' This have I 
thought good to deliver' thee, my dearest partner d. 
greatness, that thou might'st not lose the dues of re- 
joicing, by being ignorant of what greatness is pro- 
mis'd thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell'^ 




Ladw M. He that 'i coming 

Muit be prorided for.— (Act i. r. e7, 68.) 



Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be 
What thou art promis'd. — Yet do I fear thy 

nature; 
It is too full o' the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way: thou wouldst be 

great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 20 



1 The perfect »t report^ i.e. the best intelligeuce. 
8 MUsives, messengers. » Deliver^ report. 
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The illness^ should attend it: what thou | 

wouldst highly, I 

That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play i 

false, I 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou 'dst have, 

great Glamis, 
That which cries "Thus thou must do, if thoo^ 

have it;" ^ 

« JUfU8», evfl. 
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^ And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
=. Than wishest should be undone.. Hie thee 

hither, 
: That I may^our my spirits in thine ear, 

And ch^tise with the valour of my tongue 
. All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
: Which fate and metaphysical^ aid doth seen^ ^ 
; To have thee crown'd withal. si 

Ihiter an Attendant. 

What is your tidings? 
Atten. The king comes here to-night. ^ 
Lady M. Thou 'rt mad to say it: — 

Is not thy master with him? who, were't so. 
Would have informed for preparation. 
AUen, So please you, it is true: our thane 
is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him, 
Who^ almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
TbiC^ would make up his message. 
/ Lady M, Give him tending; 

^ He brings great news. {Exit Attendant, 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance ^ of Duncan 40 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal ^ thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood. 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse,^ 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it ! Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering 

minister^. 
Wherever in your sightless substances* 60 
You wait on nature's mischief ! Come, thick 

night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the 

dark, i 
ffocqf "Hold, hold!" 



t° 



EiUer Macbeth. 



Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the all-Jiail hereafter! 

1 Metapi^tical, supernatural, 
s Etitraiice, pronouoced here as a trisyllable. 
« Mortal deadly. * Remorse, pity. 

< SightleM subgtancet, invisible forms. 



Thy letters have transported me beyond 67 
This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant 

Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night 

Lady M, And when goes hence? 

J/bk;&. To-morrow, as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters; — to beguile the 

time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent 

flower. 
But be the serpent under 't He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put os 
This night's great business into my dispatch; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M, Only look up clear; 

To alter favour® ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 

ScBNB YI. The same. Before Macbeth^s 
castle. 

Hautboys, Servants of Macbeth attending, 
vnth torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 

DONALBAIN, BaNQUO, LeKNOX, MaCDUFF, 

Bobs, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the 

air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haimting martlet, does approve^ 
By his lov'd mansionry that the heavens' breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty,* frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage,' but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant 

cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have 

obserVd 
The air is delicate. 

* To alter favour, i.e. to change countenance. 
f Approve, prove. 

s Juity, i.e. Jetty, a projection in buildings. 
> Coign qf vantage, convenient comer. 
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ACT I. Seene 7. 



Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

' Dun. See, see, our honour'd hostess ! 

The lore that follows us sometime is our 

trouble, ii 

^ Which still we thank as love. [Herein I teach 

\ you 

sHow you shall bid God 'ild us for your pains, 
> And thank us for your trouble. ] 

Lady M. All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done 

double, 
Were poor and single^ business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad where- 
with 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them,^ 
We rest your hermits.' 

Dun, Where 's the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his piirveyor: but he rides well, 22 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath 

holp him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess. 
We are your guest to-night 

Lady M. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 

compt,* 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure,* 
Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand; 

Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave, hostess. [ExeuiU. 

Scene VII. The same. A lobby in 
Macbeth^ 8 castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter and pass over, a 
Sewer, and divers ServaiUs vrith dishes and 
service. Then enter Macbeth. 

/^ Macb. If it were done when 't is done, then 
't were well. 
It were done quickly if th' assassination 
Could trammel up ^ the consequence, and catch, 



I Single, slight, weak. 

> To them, in addition to them. 

» Hermits, i.e. beadsmen. 

* In eompt, subject to account. 

* Trammel up, entangle, as in a net (trammel). 
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With his surcease,® success; that but this blov 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We *d jump7 the life to come. ^But in these 



We still have judgment here; tiiat we butteadi 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, re- 
turn 
To plague th' inventor: thi&jeven - handed 
justice L>t>^A 10 

Commends th' ingredients of our poisonVi 

chalice \ / 
To our own4ips4 ^e 's here in double trust: 
First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
Whoshould against his murderer shut thedoor. 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, tiiis 

Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties^ so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet -tpngued. 



The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 29 

/ind pity, like a naked new-bom babe, 
/^ Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin hois'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, f^AAX 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
\ Jhaf. t.fftra wha-ll drown thej^ S3) — I have no 
spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself, 
^ \And falls on the other. — 

Enter Ladt Macbeth. 

How now! what news? 
Lady M. He has almost supp'd: why have 
you left the chamber? 

Macb. Hath In- [^vt^^tg/t^^m^^^^^ 

Lady M. Know you nt*t Be \\^- 

Macb. We will proceed no further in th s 
business:' 1 

He liath hoiiom''d me of late; and J hav- 

bought 
Golden (>i>iiiions from all ^rts of people. 
Which would be worn now in their new» .-r 

gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 



^ Surcease, cessation. ^ •^(^ i^V 

» Faculties, powers, prerogld^'S. 
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Lad^ M. Was the hope drank 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept 

since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have 

that 41 

Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem, 
Letting "I dare not" wait upon "I would," 
Like the poor cat i' th' adage? 

J/ac6. Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 

Lady M. What beast was't, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you 

would 00 

Be so much more the man. Nor time nor 

place 
Did then adhere,^ and yet you would make 

both: 
They have made themselves, and that their 

fitness now 
Does tinmake you. I have given suck, and 

know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless 

gums, 57 



And dash'd the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Mad), If we should fail ?— 

Lady M. We fail— 

I But screw y6ur courage to the sticking-place, 
^And we '11 not fail When Duncan is asleep, — 
Whereto the rather shall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, — his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail' so convince,^ 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume^ and the receipt* of reason 
A limbeck^ only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death. 
What cannot you and I perform upon 60 

The unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ?• 

Maeh, Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood those 

sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very 

daggers. 
That they have done 't? 

Lady M. Who dares receive it other, 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death? 

Mad). I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 8i 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the false heart 

doth know. [Exeunt, 



ACT 11. 



Scene L Inverness. Court of Macbeth! s cattle. 

Enter Banquo, preceded by Fleancb 
with a torch. 

Ban. How goes the night, boy? 

Me. The moon is down; I have not heard 

the clock. 
Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 
Fie. I take % 'tis later, sir. 



1 Adhere, ie. cohere. 



Ban. Hold, take' my sword. There 's hus- 
bandry^ in heaven. 
Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 
Hestrain in me the cursed thoughts that 

nature 
Gives way to in repose I 



Wassail, carousing. 

* Receipt, receptacle. 

* Limbeck, alembic. 

f Husbandry, economy 



VOL. V. 



« Ctmvinoe, oyerpowcr. 
* QueU, murder. 
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ACT IL Scene 2. 



Enter Macbeth, a)vd a Servant with a torch. 

Give me my sword. 
Who 'a there? lo 

Macb. A friend. 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king 's 
a-bed: 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to youi- offices: 
This diamond he greets your wife withal. 
By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up 
In meajBureless content 

Macb. Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became the servant to defect, 18 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All's well 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have showed some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them: 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 
Would spend it in some words upon that 

business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind'st leisure. 

Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, 
when 't is, 
It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd and allegiance clear, 
I sh^Il be couusell'd. 

Macb. Good repose the while! 

Ban, Thanks, sir: the like to you I so 

[Exeunt Banq%u> arid Fleance. 

Macb. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink 
is ready. 
She strike upon the belL Get thee to bed. 

[Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger wliich I s^e before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me 

clutch thee: — 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 40 

As this which now I draw. 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going; 
And such an instrument I was to use. — 
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Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other 

senses. 
Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon^ gouts- of 

blood, 
Which was not so before. — ^There's no such 

thing: — 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Now o'er the one half- 
world 49 
Nature seems d^ad, and wicked dreams abuse 
The cartain'd sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings; and wither'd murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl 's his watch, thus with his stealthy 

p>ace. 
With Tarquin^s ravishing strides, towards his 



Moves like a ghost — Thou sure and firm-set 

earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for 

fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it Whiles I threat, he 

lives: 6o 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 

gives. — [A beU rings. 

I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to helL 



y 



Scene IL The same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That which hath made them drunk 

hath made me bold; 
What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. — 

Hark:— Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman. 
Which gives the stem'st good-night. — He is 

about it: f "-^-^^^.^vw - ^ 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms' 
Do mock their charge with snores: I have 

drugg'd their possets, ,^^» — ^ K.-J 
That* death and nature do contend about them. 
Whether they live or die. 



1 Dudgeon, handle. 
» GrooiM, servants. 



s Oimts, drops (Ft. gautietX 
* That, i.e. so that 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 



Macb. [Within] Who's there? what, ho! 

ZMdy M, Alack, I am afraid they have 

awak'd, lo 

And 'tis not done: the attempt and not the deed 

Confounds us. — Hark! — I laid their daggers 

ready; 
He could not miss 'em. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done 't. 



Enter Macbeth. 

"My husband I 
Mad). I have done the deed. — Didst thou 

not hear a noise? 
Lady M. I heard the owl sci-eam and the 
crickets cry. 
Did not you speak? 
Mach, When? 




J/acb. Hark !-{Act U. S. 1».) 



Lady M. Now. 

Macb, As I descended? 

Lady M. Ay. 
Mad>. Hark! 
Who lies i' the second chamber? 

Lady M, Donalbain. 

Mad>, This is a soiTy sight. 21 

[Looking on Jm hands. 

Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sorry 

sight. 
Macb. There 's one did laugh in 's sleep, and 
. one cried " Murder! " 
That they did wake each other: I stood ana 

heard them: 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd 

them 
Again to sleep. 



Lady M. There are two lodg'd together. 
Mad). One cried "God bless us!" and 
"Amen!" the other; 
As they had seen me, with these hangman's 

hands, 
Listening their fear: I could not say "Amen!" 
When they did say "God bless us!" 
Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. no 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
"Amen?" 
I had most need of blessing, and "Amen" 
_Stuck in my throat. 

"^ Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us 
mad. 
Macb. Methought I heard a voice cry "Sleep 
no more! 
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Macbeth doee murder sleep/' — the iunocent 



Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second 

course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 
Lady M. What do you mean? 

Macb. Still it cried ** Sleep no more!" to all 

the house: 41 

" Qlamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no 

more! " 
Lady M, Who was it that thus cried? 

Why, worthy thane. 
Yon do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. — Go get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your Iiand. — 
Why did you bring these daggers from the 

place? 
They must lie there : go cany them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Maxib, I '11 go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done; fii 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the 

dead 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I '11 gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their guilt 

[Exit, Knocking within. 

Mach. Whence is that knocking? — 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals 

me? 
What hands are here? ha! they pluck out 

mine eyes ! 59 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No; this my hand will 

rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green-one red. 

Re-enter Ladt Macbeth. 

Lady M, My hands are of your colour, but 
I shame 
To wear a heart so white. \KnQcldng vnJthinI\ 
I hear a knocking 
372 



At the south entry — ^retire we to our chamber; 
A little water cleaxB us of this deed: 
How easy is it then! Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — {Knocking witkimS\ 

Hark! more knocking: 
Get on your nightgown,^ lest occasion call w, 
And show us to be watchers: — be not loei n 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Madb. To know my deed, 't were best not 

know myself. {Knocking vnJtkSn^ 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou 

couldst! [Exeunt. Knocking cantinuet, 

ScEKB III. The same. 

Enter a Porter. Knocking trithin. 

Porter. Here's a knocking indeed! If a 
man were porter of hell-gate, he should have 
old turning* the key. [Knocking tcithin.] 
Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, i' the 
name of Beelzebub? Here's a farmer that 
hang'd himself on the expectation of plenty: 
come in time; have napkins enow about you; 
here you'll sweat for't. [Knocking vnthinS\ 
Knock, knock! Who's there, in the other 
devil's name? Faith, here's an equivocator 
that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale; who committed treason enough 
for God's sake, yet could not equivocate to 
heaven: O, come in, equivocator. [Knocking 
within.] Knock, knock, knock! Who's there? 
[Faith! here 's an English tailor come hither, j 
for stealing out of a French hoee: come in,' 
tailor; here you may roastyour goose.] [Knock- 
ing toithin.] £lnock, knock; never at quiet! 
What are you ? But this place is too cold for 
helL I '11 devil-porter it no further: [I had) 
thought to have let in some of all professions, ;! 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting^ 
bonfire.] [Knocking vnthin.] Anon, anon! I; 
pray you, remember the porter. 

[Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff andYxwsox. 

liacd. Wai^it so late, friend, ere you went 
to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 



1 Nightgcwny i.e. dreaaing-goWn. 
* Old turning, plenty of tunilng. 
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Port. Faith, sur, we were carousing till the 
^aeoond cock:^ [and drink, sir, is a great pro- 
I voker of three things. 

I Macd, What three things does drink espe- 
^ciallj provoke? so 

< Pert, Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and 
purine. Lechery, sir, it provokes and uupro- 
<voke8; it provokes the desire, but it takes 
<away the performance: therefore, much drink 
smay be said to be an equivocator with lechery : 
|it makes him and it mars him; it sets him on, 
Sand it takes him off; it persuades him and 
) disheartens him; makes him stand to and not 
ji stand to; in conclusion, equivocates him in' a 
^ sleep, and, giving him the lie, leaves him. 40 
I McLod, I believe drink gave thee the lie last 
Jnight 

\ Port, That it did, sir, i' the very throat on 
Sme: but I requited him for his lie; and, I 
> think, being too strong for him, though he took 
;up my legs sometime, yet I made a shift to 
^cast him.|] 

Macd. Is thy master stirring? 

Enter Macbeth. 

Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 

Len. Good morrow, noble sir. 

Macb. Good morrow, both. 

Ma4sd, Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 

Macb, Not yet 

Ma4xt, He did command me to call timely 
on him: 51 

I have almost slipped the hour. 

Mad>, I '11 bring you to him. 

Macd. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet 't is one. 

Macb, The labour we delight in physics pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd, 1 11 make so bold to call. 

For 'tis my limited' service. [Exit, 

Len. Goes the king hence to-day? 

Mach, He does; he did appoint so. 

LcTi, The night has been unruly: where 

we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they 

say, «o 

Lamentings heard i' the air, strange screams 

of death, 

1 The teeond ooek, about three in the morniDir. 
* In, into. * Limited, appointed. 



And prophesying, with accents terrible, 62 
Of dire combustion^ and oonfus'd events 
New hatch'd to the woful time: the 6bBoure 

bird« 
Glamour'd the livelong night: some say, the 

earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
Macb, 'Twas a rough night. 

Len, My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 
Mood, [ Without] O horror, horror, horror! 
Tongue nor heart 
CSannot conceive nor name thee! 

Be-enter Macduff. 

Matb. Zen, What 's the matter ? 

Macd, Confusion now hath made his mas- 
terpiece! 71 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building! 
Macb, What is t you say? the life? 
Len. Mean you his majesty? 
Macd, Approach the chamber, and destroy 
your sight 
With a new Gorgon. Do not bid me speak; 
See, and then speak yourselves. 

[Exeunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake! 
Bing the alarum-bell. — Murder and treason! 
Banquoand Doualbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit. 
And look on death itself ! — up, up, and see 
The great doom's image! — Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like 
sprites, 84 

To countenance this horror! Ring the bell. 

[Bdl rings. 

Enter Ladt Macbkth. 

Lady M, ' What's the business, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speak! 

Macd, O gentle lady, 

T is not for you to hear what I can speak: 
The repetition, in a woman's ear, 90 

Would murder as it fell 

* Combuttionf conflagration. 

s The dbicure bird, i.e. the bird that lores the dark, 
i0 the owl. 
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Enter Banquo. 

O Banquo, Banquo, 
Our royal master's murdered I 

Lady M, Woe, alas! 

What, in our house? 

Ban, Too cruel anj where. 

[Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
I And say it is not so.^ 

Re-enter Macbeth and Lennox. 

^a/ih. Had I but died an hour before this 
chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time; for from this instant 
There's nothing serious in mortality: 
All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. loi 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Ma^, You are,^ and do not know 't: 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp'd, — ^the very source of it is stopp'd. 
Ma4sd, Your royal father's murder'd. 
Mai. O, by whom? 

Len. Those of his chamber, as it seem'd, 
had done 't: 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with 

blood; 
So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows: 

They star'd, and were distracted; no man's life 
Was to be trusted with them. ill 

Ma^ih. O, yet I do repent me of my fury,' 
That I did kill them. * 

^^acd. Wherefore did you so? 

^ Macb. Who can be Wise, amaz'd, temperate 
/ and furious. 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 
The expedition' of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. — Here lay Dun- 
can; — 
His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood ; 
And his gash'd stabs look'd like a breach in 

nature 
For ruin's wasteful entrance: there, the mur- 
derers, lao 



Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their 

daggers la 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore: who oould 

refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
s^Courage to make's love known? 
^ \^Lady M. Help me hence, ho! 

Mood. Look to the lady. 
Mai. [Aeide to Donalbain'} Why do we hold 
our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ourd? 
Don. [Aside to Malcolm] fwhat should beP 
spoken here, where our fate, \ 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us?]^ 
Let's away; 
Our tears are not yet brew'd. 

Mai. \Aside to Donalbain] Nor our strong 
sorrow iso 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady:— 

[Lady Macbeth ie carried otU. 
[And when we have our naked frailties hid. 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
And question this most bloody piece of work, 
To know it further.]] Fears and scruples shake 

us: 
In the great hand of Grod I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg'd pretence' I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd. And so do I. 

AU. So all 

Macb. Let 's briefly put on manly readinees,* 
And meet i' the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 

[ [Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Mai. What will you do? • Let 's not consort 

with them: in) 

To show an unf elt sorrow is an office i 

Which the false man does easy. I 'U to Eng-! 

land. j 

Don. To Ireland I; our separated fortune ( 

Shall keep us both the safer: where we are, I 

There's daggers in men's smiles: the near in^ 

blood, ) 

The nearer bloody. I 

Mai. This murderous shaft that's shot i 

Hath not yet lighted; and our safest way ) 



1 Tov are, i.e. you are alire. 
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I Expedition, hute. 



* Pretence, design. 

* Manly readiness, le. complete armour. 
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) Is to aroid the aim. Therefore, to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 150 
^^But shift away: there's warrant in that 
/ theft 

'J Which steals itself, when there's no mercy 
^ left 3 [Exeunt. 



[Scene IV. The same. Without Macbeth's ] 
castle. ! 



Bnter Boss and an Old Man. ( 

Old M. Threescore and ten I can remember^ 
well: ^ 




thing mott Btnnge and 



JtoM. And Duncan's 1: 
certain— 
Beaateoua and iwift, the minions of their race, 



Tum'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind-HAet U. 4. 14-18.) 



' Within the volume of which time I have seen 

\ Hours dreadful and things strange, but this 

' sore night 

\ Hath trifled former knowings. 

^ Ross. Ah, good father, 

^Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with 

J man's act, 

^Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock 'tis 

; day, 

^And yet dark night strangles the travelling 

J lamp: 

^ Is 't night's predominance, or the day's shame, 

; That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 

; When living light should kiss it ? 



OldM. 'T is unnatural, \ 

Even like the deed that 's done. On Tuesday \ 
last, 11 \ 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and kill'd. 
Bdss. And Duncan's horses — a thing most> 
strange and certain — 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, \ 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their stalls,;! 
flung out, |! 

Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would \ 
make '< 

War with mankind. 

Old M. 'T is said they eat each other. - 
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Rom. They did so, to the amazement of 
mine eyes, 
^That look'd upon't. Here comes the good 
Macduff. 20 

Enter Macduff. 

\ How goes the world, sir, now? 

Macd. Why, see you not? 

Ross, Is 't known who did this more than 
^ bloody deed? 
^ Macd, Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

< Ro$8. Alas, the day! 

< What good could they pretend?^ 

\ Macd. They were subom'd: 

b Malcolm and Donalbain, the king's two sons, 

^Are stol'n away and fled; which puts upon 

^ them 

{ Suspicion of the deed. 

i Ross, 'Qainst nature still: 

^Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 



Thine own life's means! Then 't is most like 

The sovereignty will fidl upon Macbeth. » 

Macd. He is already nam'd, and gone to! 

Scone 'f 

To be invested. f 

Ross, Where is Duncan's body? i 

Mood. Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessoTB, ' 

And guardian of their booes. ] 

Ross, Will you to Scone! ' 

Mood. No, cousin, I'll to Fife. j 

Ross, Well, I will thither. I 

Macd. Well, may you see things well dooe 
there: adieu! 

Lest our old robes sit easier tiian our new! 
Ross. Farewell, father. ; 

Old M, Ghxl's benison go with you, and; 
with those 40 

That would make good of bad and friends of 
foes! [ExeufU.2 



ACT III. 



Scene I. Forres, Ball in the palace. 
Boss, Lennox, and Lords discovered. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ran, Thou hast it now: king, Cawdor, 

Glaniis, all. 
As the weird women promis'd; and, I fear. 
Thou plajr'dst most foully for't: yet it was 

said 
It should not stand in thy posterity. 
But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from 

them, — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine, — 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, 9 

And set me up in hope? But, hush; no more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as hing; 
Ladt Macbeth, cm queen; Lordsy LadieSy 
and Attendants. 

Macb. Here 's our chief guest. 

Lady M, If he had been forgotten, 

1 Pretend, propose, intend. 
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It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all-thing^ unbecoming. 

Mad), To-night we hold a solemn supper, 
sir, 
And I '11 request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highneas 

Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit 

Madb, Bide you this afternoon ? 

Ban^ Ay, my good lord- 

J/ac6. We should have else desir'd yoor 
good advice, 21 

Which still hath been both grave* and pros- 
perous, 
In this day's council ; but we '11 take to-morrow ; 
Is't far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the 

better, 
I must become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. 

i/btcft. Fail not our feast 



■ AU-thing, erery way. 



* Orave, weighty. 
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Bern, My lord, I will not 
J/ac5. We hear, our bloody ooosins are 
bestow'd 80 

In England and in Ireland, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-morrow ; 
When therewithal we shall have cause^ of state 
Oaving us jointly. Hie you to horse: adieu, 
Till you return at night Goes Fleance with 
you? 
Ban. Ay, my good lord: our time does call 

upon's. 
Macb. I wish your horses swift and sure of 
foot; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 
Farewell [Eant Banqtio, 

Let every man be master of his time 4i 

TiU seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone: while^ then, God be 
with you! 
[^Exeunt all but Macbeth and an AUetidant. 
Sirrah, a word with you: attend those men 
Oar pleasure? 
AUen. They are, my lord, without the 
palace-gate. 
/^ihuk. Bring them before us. 
f {Exit AttencUint, 

To be thus is nothing. 
But to be safely thus.— Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature so 
Reigns that which would be fear'd: 'tis much 

he dares; 
And, to^ that dauntless temper of his mind. 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 
Whose being I do fear: and under him 
My Grenius is rebuVd, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was by Caesar. He chid the 



For Banquq's issue have I fil'd^ my mind; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man, oo 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list. 
And champion me to th' utterance!^ — Who 's 
> there? 



When first they put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him; then, prophet- 
like. 
They haiFd him father to a line of kings: 00 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown. 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd with au unlineal hand. 
No son of mine succeeding. If *t be so, 

1 Cau»e, a subject of debate. 

s WhUe, till. * To, in addition to. 



Re-enter Attendant, with two Mwrderer^ 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

\Exit Attendant. 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 
First Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Mcu^, Well then, now 

Have you considered of my speeches ? [ Know > 
That it was he in the times past which held you ^ 
So under fortune, which you thought had been > 
Our innocent self : this I made good to you ^ 
In our last conference, passed in probation with f 
you,' 80 J 

How you were borne in hand,^ how cross'd, the j 
instruments, '. 

Who wrought with them, and all things else' 
that might } 

To half a soul and to a notion^ craz'd 
Say "Thus did Banquo." 
First Mur. You made it known to us. $ 

Macb. I did so; and went further, which is now } 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find i 
Your patience so predominant in your nature, ? 
That you can let this go ?] Are you sogospell'd, i 
To pray for this good man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the 
grave, 90 

And beggared yours for ever? 
rfiirst Mur. We are men, my liege, c 

jfad). Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men; \ 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, i 
curs, \ 

Shoughs,^ water-rugs," and demi- wolves," are • 
clept \ 

• FiTd, defiled. 

• Champion nu to th* tUteranee, fight with me 
doutrance. 

• Pau'd in probation with you, proved to yon in detail 
f Borne in hand, deluded with false hopea. 

• Notion, mind. • bought, shocks, shaggy dogs. 
>o Wat6r-rug», rough water-dogs. 

u Demi-ufolve$, a cross between a dog and a wolf. 
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All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
/ Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
i The housekeeper,* the hunter, every one 
^ According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill loo 

That writes them all alike: and so of men. 



Now, if you have a station in the file, 
Not i' the worst rank of manhood, say *t, 
And I will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off. 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
Who wear our health but sickly in hi^ life, 
Which in his death were perfect T/\/ 




Jfoeb. Both of you 

Know Banquo wai joar enemy.— <Aet iU. L 114, 119.) 



Sec. Mur. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens'd that I am reckless what no 
I do to spite the world. 

First Mur. And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance. 
To mend it or be rid on 't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Both Jfur. True, my lord. 

Macb. So is he mine, and in such bloody 
distance,^ 

1 Housekeeper, watch-dog. 
* Distance, alieuation, anUgonism. 
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That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near'st of life: and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my 

sight, 
And bid my will avouch it, yet I must not, 120 
For' certain friends that ate both his and mine. 
Whose loves I may not drop, [ but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down:] and thence it is, ; 
That I to your assistance do make love; 
Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. 

Sec. Mur. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

* For, on account of. 
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First Mur. Though our lives — 

Mach. Your spirits ediine through you. 
Within this hour at most, 128 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves, 
Acquaint you, with a perfect spy, o* the time, 
The moment on 't; for 't must be done to-night, 
And something from^ the palace; always 

thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him — 
To leave no rubs* nor botches in the work — 
Fleance his son, that keeps him company — 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father's — must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Besolve yourselves^ apart : 
I 'U come to you anon. 

Both Mur. We are resolv'd, my 

Mad>. I '11 call upon you straight: 

within. [Exeunt Murderers. 

It is concluded: — Banquo, thy soul's flight. 
If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

[Exit. 

Scene II. The same. A room in the palace. 

Enter Ladt Macbeth and a Servant. 

Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court? 

Serv. Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 

iMudy M. Say to the king, I would attend 
his leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I will. [Exit. 

Lady M. Naught 's had, all 's spent, 

Where our desire is got without content: 
T is safer to be that which we destroy. 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone. 
Of sorriest fancies your companions making; 
Using those thoughts which should indeed 

have died lo 

With them they think onl Things without* 

all remedy 
Should be without regard: what's done is 

.done. 
^ifacb. We have scotch'd* the snake, not 
'^ kill'd it: 

1 From, i«. away from. « Rubs, hinderancea. 

s Resolve ffourselvetf make up yonr minds. 

4 Without, beyond. ^ Scotch'd, Blighily cnt 



Shell close and be herself, whilst our poor 

malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 

worlds suflfer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace. 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 21 

In restless ecstasy.^ Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worat: nor steel nor 

poison. 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 
lord.^ Can touch him further. 
abid8^->^ Lady M Come on; 

Gentle my lord, sleek ^ o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to- 
night. 
£ Mach. So shall I, love ; and so I pray be you : J 
Let your remembrance^ apply ^ Banquo, I 
Present him eminence, both with eye and; 
tongue: • 

Unsafe the while that we must lave , 

Our honours in these flattering streams, 82 ^ 
And make our faces visards to our hearts, i 
Disguising what they are. / 

Lady M. You must leave this.] ^ 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear 
wife! 
Thou know'st that Banquo, and his Fleance, 
lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature's copy 's not 

eteme. 
Mach. There 's comfort yet; they are assail- 
able; 
Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight; ere, to black Hecate's 
summons 4i 

The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung nighf s yawning peel, there shall be 

done 
A deed of dreadful note.® 

Lady M. What 's to be done ? 

J/ac6. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 

• Ecstasy, excitement. ^ Sleek, smooth. 

« Rsmembranee, pronounced as if spelt rememberanee, 
in fonr syllables. » Note, notoriety. 
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Till thou applaud the deed. — Come, seeling^ 

night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
And with thy bloody and iuTisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickena, and 

the crow w 

Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Whiles night's black agents to their preys do 

rouse. — 
Thou marvell'st at my words: but hold thee 

stiU; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by 

iU: 
.^ So, prithee, go with me. [Exeunt. 

^[IScENE III. The same, A park^ with a gate 
leading to the palace. 

Enter three Murderers, 

First Mur. But who did bid thee join with us? 

Third Mwr. MacbetL 

Sec, Mur. He needs not our mistrust; since 
he delivers 
^Our offices, and what we have to do, 
^To the direction just 

First Mur, Then stand with us. 

^The west yet glimmers with some streaks of 

day: 

\ Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
>To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 
>The subject of our watch. 

Third Mur, Hark! I hear horses. 

Ban, [Within'\ Give us a light there, ho! 

Sec. Mur, Then 't is he: the rest 

^That are within the note of expectation* lo 
? Already are i' the court 

First Mur, His horses go about 

Hiird Mur, Almost a mile: but he does 
usually, 
*^So all men do, from hence to the palace-gate 

J Make it their walk. 
f 

Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch. 



Sec. Mur, 
Third Mur, 
> Fir^ Mur. Stand to 't 



A light, a light! 



Tishe. 



> Seeling, blinding. 

s The note cf expectation, i.e. the list of expected gneats. 
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Ban, It will be rain to-night 
First Mur. Let it come down. 

[They set upon Banquo. ; 
Ban. O, treachery! ily, good Fleanoe, fly, 
fly, fly! 
Thou may St revenge. O slave! 

[IHes, Fleanoe etoapes. ; 
Third Mur, Who did strike out the light? ; 
First Mur, Was 't not the . way 1 

Third Mur, There's but one down; tke son 

is fled. 
Sec. Mur, We have lost » 

Best half of our affair. 
First Mur. WeU, let's away, and say how 
much is done. [Exeunt^ 

Scene IY. The same. Sail in the ptflaee. 
A banquet prepared. Boss, Lsssojl, 
LordSj and Ladies discovered. 

Enter Macbeth, Ladt Macbeth, and 
Attendants, 

Math, You know your own degrees; sit 
down: at first 
And last the hearty welcome. 
Lords, Thanks to your majesty. 

Mach. Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the humble host 
Our hostess keeps her state; but, in best time, 
We will require^ her welcome. 
Lady M, Pronoimce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 
Macb, See, they encounter thee with their 
hearts' thanks. 9 

Both sides are even: here I '11 sit i' the midst: 

Enter First Murderer to the door. 

Be large in mirth; anon we 'U drink a measure 
The table round. — [Approaching the doorl 
There 's blood upon thy face. 

Mur. 'T is Banquo's, then. 

Mad). 'Tis better thee without than he within. 
Is he dispatch'd? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did 
for him. 
\/Saj6b. Thou art the best o' the cut-throats: 
V_ yet he 's good 

* tUqvartt ask for. 
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' That did the like for Fleance: if thou didst it, 

[Thou art the nonpareil 
V^^itr. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scap'd. 20 

^Maeb, [Atide] Then comes my fit again: I 
r had else been perfect; 
X^holeas the marble, founded as the rock, 



r^^A^ ACT III. Soena 4. 

As broad and general ajs the casing air: S3 
But now I am cabin'd, cribb'd, confined, 
bound in ■ 

isaucydoubt&^dj^^r&i— But Banquo'ssafe? 

Mur, Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides. 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 
The least a death to nature. 




Ban. O, treachttryl Fly, good Fleuioe, fly, fly, flyl 
Thou mayit leTenge. dareMAot Ui 8. 16, 17.) 



Jfacb. Thanks for that: 

\^Ande] There the gijbwn serpent lies; the 

worm that 's fled CaaA 
Hath nature that in tnne wUl venom breed, 
No teeth for the preseHj,/— Get thee gone: to- 

* morrow si 

We '11 hear ourselves again. [Font Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while 't is a-making, 
'Tis given with welcome: to feed were best 

at home; 
From thfcnce the sauce to meat is ceremony; 



Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb, Sweet remembrancer! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 
Len, May *t please your highness sit. 

[The Ohost of Batiquo appears in 
Macbeth! s place. 
Mad). Here had we now our country's 
honour roof 'd, 40 

Were the grac'd^ person of our Banquo pre- 
sent; 

1 Orated, gracioiu. 
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bo may I rather challenge for unkindneas 
^han pity for mischance! 

lio88. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your 

highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
Macb, The table 'sfuU. 
Leiu Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Macb. Where 1 
Len, Here, my good lord. What is 't that 

moves your highness? 
Macb, Which of you have done this? 
Lordit, What, my good lord? 

Macb. Thou canst not say I did it; never 
shake 60 

Thy gory locks at me. 
Ross. Grentlemen, rise; his highness is not 

well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends — my lord is 
often thus. 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, 

keep seat; 
The fit is momentary; upon a thought 
He will again be well: if much you note him. 
You shall offend him, and extend his passion:^ 
Feed, and regard him not. — ^Are you a man? 
Macb. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M. O proper stuff I 

This is the very painting of your fear: 6i 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 
Ijed you to Duncan. O, these flaws* and starts. 
Impostors to true fear,- would well become 
A woman's story at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itself ! 
Why do you make such faces? When all's 

done, 
You look but on a stool. 
Maxib. Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo! 
how say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou canst nod, speaW 
too. 70 

jAi charnel-houses and our graves must send 
O.vc'T Those that we bury back, our monuments 
\Shall be the maws of kites. [Ghost vanis/ies. 
Lady M. What, quite unmann'd in folly? 
Macb. If I stand here, I saw him. 



I Extend hU panHwn, prolong his ajritation. 
s Flawi, commotions (primarily, gusts of wind). 
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Lady M. Fie, for shame! 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i'^tEiT 
olden time, \ 

Ere human statute purg'd the gentle weaJ; ] 
Ay, and since too, murders have been per- h 
form'd Qj^ 

Too terrible for the ear: the time has been. 
That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, rs 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools: thisismorestrange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lo: 

Your noble friends do lack you, 

Macb, 1 do forget— 

Do not muse^ at me, my most worthy friends; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me.. Come, love and 

health to all; 
Then I '11 sit down. — Give me some wine:— fill 
fulL 8 

I drink to the general joy o' the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirst, 
Ajid all to &\L* 
\Lords. .. Our duties, and the 

Re-enter Uhost. 



weuuTBi, 



Ma>cb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the 
earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with! 

Lady M. Think of this, good peeis, 

But as a thing of custom: 't is no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time, 
Macb. What man dare, I dare: » 

/Approach thou like the rugged Russian hew, 
j The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 
/ "^ke any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
, (jHShall never tremble: or be alive again, 
And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 
If trembling I inlukbit, then protest me 
T^ baby of a girly Hence, horrible shadow I 
Unreal mockery, hence! [Okost vani^ie*. 

Why, so — being gone, 
I am a man again. Pray you, sit stilL 

» Muae, wonder. 

*AUto all, i.e. all good wishes to all 
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MACBETH. 



ACT III. Scene 5. 



Lady M. You have displaced the mirth, 

broke the good meeting, i09 

With moat admir'd disorder.* 

^rMacb, Can such things be, 

/Andovercpme us like a sumin^r's cloud, 

Without olsM^ial w onderi T You make me 

>^ atratngp 1— — -"'^■''^ 

£yen to the disposition that I owe,* 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 

Roas, What sights, my lord? 

Ladif M. I pray you, speak not; he grows 
worse and worse; 
Question enrages him: at once, good night — 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 119 
But go at once. 

Len, Good night; and better health 

Attend his majesty! 

Lady M, A kind good night to all! 

\ExeunJt all but Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

Macb. It will have blood; they say blood 
will have blood : 
Stones have been known to move, and trees 

^to speak; 
urs^ and understood relations have 
lagot-pies^ and choughs and rooks brought 
I fortht_>«->^ V 

The secret^st man of ^oodJ — What is the nighty 
Lad^ M. Almost at odds with morning 

which is which. 
J/ac6. How 8a3r'st thou, that Macduif denies 
his person 
At our great bidding? 
J^»dy M. Did you send to him, sir? 
M(Id>, I hear it by the way; but I will 
send: lao 

There ^ not a one of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee'd. I will to-morrow — 
And betimes I will — to the weird sisters: 
More shall they speak, for now I am bent to 

know. 
By the worst means, the worst For mine own 

good 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Ketuming were as tedious as go o'er: 



1 Admir'd ditorder, disorder to be wondered at. 

s Otoe, own, poaaeas. 

' Avgwn, i.e. auguries. * Magot-piet, magpies. 



Strange things I have in head that will to hand. 

Which must be acted ere they may be 

^«-i^§cann'd.* 140 

Lady M, You lack the season of all natures, 

sleep. 
Macb. Come, we'll to sleep. My strange 
and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 

[ Scene V. A heath. 

Thunder. Enter the three WitcheSy Tneeting 
Hecate. 



First Witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you 
look angerly. 
//Hec. BLave I not reason, beldams as you are, 
-iSaucy and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and aifairs of death; 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms. 
Was never call'd to bear my part. 
Or show the glory of our art? 
And, which is worse, all you have done lo 
Hath been but for a wayward son. 
Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do. 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now: get you gone. 
And at the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' the morning: thither he 
Will come to know his destiny: 
Your vessels and your spells provide. 
Your charms and ever}' thing beside. 
I am for the air; this night I '11 spend so 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 
Great business must be wrought ere noon; 
Upon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that distill'd by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites 
As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to his confusion: 
He sliall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear so 
His hopes 'hove wisdom, grace, and fear: 
And you all know security 
Is mortals' chiefest enemy. 

* Scanned, examined. 
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MACBETH. 



ACT IV. I 



■Js 



, [ J^tMu; and 9ong within^ " Come away, 

J come away," &c 

^Hark! I am calPd; my little spirit, see, 
^Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 
Fxnt Witch. Come, let's make haste ; she'll 
soon be back again. \ExtufU. 



i 



ScBNB YI. Forres. A room in ths palace. 

Enter Lennox arid another Lord. 

Len. My former speeches have but hit 
^ your Uioughts, 

j Which can interpret farther: only, I say, 
^Things have been strangely borne. The 
( gracious Duncan 

<Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 
(And the right- valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 
( Whom, you may say, if 't please you, Fleance 

kiU'd, 
\ For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 
\ Whocannot want the thought,^ how monstrous' 
\ It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 9 

sTo kill their gracious father? damned fact!' 
\ How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight, 
( In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
< Thatwere the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep? 
^ Was not that nobly done % Ay, and wisely too ; 
;For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive 
; To hear the men deny 't. So that, I say, 
, He has borne all things well: and I do think 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, — 
sAs, an't (dease heaven, he shall not> — they 
\ should find 

^ What't were to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
\ But^ peace! for from broad* words, and 'cause 
\ he fail'd 31 



His presence at the tyrant's feast, I hear, sj 
Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you tell \ 
Where he bestows himself? \ 

^^'/Lord. The son of Duncan,' 

^rom whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, :i 
Lives in the English court, and is reoeiv'd 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing ss > 
Takes from his high respect Thither Macduff ! 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid ; 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward : \ 
That by the help of these, with Him above \ 
To ratify the work, we may again \ 

Give to our tables mea^ sleep to our nights, \ 
Free from our feasts and banquets bloody [ 
knives, j 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours:^ 
All which we pine for now: and this report ( 
Hath so exasperate the king that he ( 

kPrepares for some attempt of war. \ 

rs>i«n. Sent he to Macduff?; 



Lord. He did: and with an absolute "Sir,( 

not I," « 

The cloudy^ messenger turns me his back, ) 

And hums, as who should say, " You '11 rue j 

the time \ 

Tliat clogs me with this answer." ; 

Len. And that well mi^t; 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance | 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel j 
Fly to the court of England and unfold ,' 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing; 
May soon return to this our suffering country J 
Under a hand accurs'd! \ 



Lord. I '11 send my prayers with hiin.j 



ACT IV. 



Scene I. A cavern. In the middle^ a 
caldron hoUing. 

Thunder. The three Witches. 
First Ifti^ Thrice the brinded^cathathmew'd. 

> Who cannot toant the though, i.e. who cannot but 
think? > Monstrout, pronounced as a trisyllable. 

» Fact, deed. * Broad, plain-spoken. 

Cloudy, sullen. « Brinded, brindled, streaked. 
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Sec. Witch. Thrice and once the hedge-pig^ 

whin'd. 
Third Witch. Harpier cries, — 'tis time, 'tis 

time. 

First Witch. Bound about the caldron go; 
In the poison'd entrails throw. 
Toad, that under cold stone 

7 Hedge-pig, hedgehog. 
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MACBETH. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 



Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter'd venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i' the charmed pot. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble; lo 
Pir^ burn and caldron bubble. 
y'^' ^^itch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
^'Jn the caldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 



Wool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork and blind-worm's sting. 
Lizard's leg and howlet's wing. 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

AU, Double, double toil and trouble; 20 
Fife bum and caldron bubble. 

Third WUch, Scaleof dragon, tooth of wolf, 




ifaeb. Call 'em, let me see 'em. 

Fin/L WMk. Poor in eow'e blood, Ihafc hath eafena 
Her nine fanow; greaae that '■ swaaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame.HAct ir. 1. es-e7.) 



Witches' mummy, maw and gulf ^ 
Of the ravin'd^ salt-sea shark, 
Root of hemlock digg'd i' the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew, 
Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Sliver'd^ in the moon's eclipse. 
Nose of Turk and Tartar's lips. 
Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 
Make the gruel thick and slab:* 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,* 
For the ingredients of our caldron. 



80 



1 QvJLf. throat. « Ranin'd, gorged with prey, 

s SUttfd, stript off. 4«S2a&, slimy. ^ CAaudroti. entrails. 
VOL. V. 



AU. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire bum and caldron bubble. 

Sec, yViJtch, Cool it with a bdboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Erder Hecate. 

Hec. O, well donel I conmiend your 
pains; 
And every one shall share i' the gains: 4o 
And now about the caldron sing. 
Like elves and fairies in a ring. 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

\Musk and a $ong^ "Black spirits," &c. 
[Eivit Hecate, 
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ACT IV. 



^ Though c 



Sec. Witch, By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks 1 

£nier Macbeth. 

Macb. How now, you secret, black, and 
midnight hags! 
What is 't you do? 
AU, A deed without a name. 

J/iaK*. I conjure you, by that which you 
^ profess, ao 

Howe'er you come to know it, answer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 
^Q Though bladed com be lodg'd, and trees 
blown down; 

1 castles topple on their warders' heads ;3 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
', Their heads to their foundations; [though the 

treasure 
'/ Of nature's germens tumble all together, 
!Even till destruction sicken;] answer me eo 
i^what I ask you. 
^\m^ Witch. Speak. 

Seb^Vitch. Demand. 

Third Witch. We '11 answer. 

First Witch. Say, if thou 'dst rather hear it 
from our mouths. 
Or from our masters? 

Macb. Call 'em, let me see 'em. 

First Witch. Pour in sow's blood, that 
hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

• All. Come, high or low; 

Thyself and ofl&ce deftly show! 

Thunder. First Apparition: an armed Head. 

Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 
First Witch. He knows thy thought: 

Hear his speech, but say thou naught 7o 

First App. Macbeth I Macbeth! Macbeth! 
beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. Dismiss me: 
enough. [Descends. 

Macb. Whate'er thou art, for thy good 
caution, thanks; 
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Thou hast harp'd my fear aright: but ooe 

word more,— 
First Witch, He will not be conimaoded: 

here 's another, 
More potent than the first; 

Thunder. Second Apparition: a bloody CkHd. 

Sec. App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 

Macb. Had I three ears, I 'd hear thee. 

Sec. App, Be bloody, bold, and resolute; 
laugh to scorn 79 

The power of man, for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 

Macb, Then live, Macduff: what need I 
fear of thee? 
But yet I '11 make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies, 
And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third Apparition: a Child crowned, 
with a tree in his hand. 

What is this, 
That rises like the issue of a king. 
And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top of sovereignty? 
All, Listen, but speak not to \ 

Third App, Be lion -mettled, proud, and 
take no care 90 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are: 
Macbeth shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Macb, That will never be: 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Sweet bode- 

ments! good! 
Rebellion's head rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac'd Macbetli 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing: tell me — if your 
art 101 

Can tell so much — shall Banquo's issue ever 
Eeign in this kingdom? 

All. Seek to know no more. 

Macb. I will be satisfied : deny me this, 
And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me 
know: — 

[The caldron sinks into the earth. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 



Why sinks that caldron? and what noise is 
this? [Music, 

First Witch, Showl 
^'(?c Witch. Show! 
Third Witch, Show! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart! 
A show of eight Kings^ the last with a mirror in 
hirhand; Baxquo's Ghost follomng, 
Mq^. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; 
' downl 
Thy crown does sear mine eyeballs: — and thy 

hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 
A third is like the former. — Filthy hags! 
Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ! Start, 

eyes! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom? — 
Another yet! — A seventh! — I '11 see no more: 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
\ Which shows me many more; [and some I see 
(That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry: ^ 
Horrible sight!— Ay, now I see 't is true; 122 
For the blood-bolter'd^ Banquo smiles upon 

me, 
And points at them for his. [AfparitioM van- , 
ish.'] What, is this so? "^^ 

Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so: but why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprites. 
And show the best of our delights: 
I '11 charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round; I80 

That this great king may kindly say 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[Music. The Witches dance, and then 
vanish, with Hecate, 
Mad), Where are they? Gone? — Let this 
pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar! — 
Come in, without there! 

Enter Lennox. 

Len. What's your grace's will? 

Mach. Saw you the weird sisters ? 
Len, No, my lonj. 

Mo/cb. Came they not by you ? 

» BUiod-hiAttr'd, blood-besmeared. 



Len, No, indeed, my lord. 

Ma6b, Infected be the air whereon they ride. 
And damn'd all those that trust them!— I did 
hear iso 

The galloping of horse: who was 't came by \ 
Len, T is two or three, my lord, that bring 
you word 
Macduff IB fled to England. 
Mad>, Fled to England ! 

^^en. Ay, my good lord. 
, "JiCicb. [Aside] Time, thou anticipat'st my 

dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed go with it:, from this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now. 
To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought 

and done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise; I60 
Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o' the swortl 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace' him in his line. No boasting like 

a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpose cool: 
But no more sights! — [To Lennox] Where are 

these gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. [Ereunt, 

[Scene 11. Fife. A room in Macdujfs / 
castle. 

Enter Ladt Macduff, her Son, and Ross. 

L. Macd, What had he done, to make him 

fly the land? 
Ross. You must have patience, madam. 
Z. Macd, He had none: 

His flight was madness: when our actions do 

not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to 
leave his babes, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? He loves us 

not; 
He wants the natural touch :' for the poor wren, 



» Trace, follow. 

s The niOtwral touch, i.e. natural feeling. 
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A. 



The most diniinutive of birds, will fight, lo 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So tuns against all reason. 

/2o«. My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself: but, for your 

husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season. I dare not speak much 

further: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves; when we hold 
rumour 19 

From what we fear, yet know not we fear. 
But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but I '11 be here again: 
Things at the worst will cease, or else climb 

upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you! 

^ ::;»t Macd, Father'd he is, and yet he 's father- 
less. 
Row, I am so much a fool, should I stay 
longer, 28 

It would be my disgrace and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. \Exit, 

L. Macd. Sirrah, your father 's dead: 

And what will you do now ? How will you live? 
Son, As birds do, mother. 
Z. Macd, What, with worms and flies? 
Son. With what I get, I mean; and so do 

they. 
L. Macd. Poor bird 1 thou 'dst never fear 
the net nor lime. 
The pitfall nor the gin. 

Son. Why shoidd I, mother? Poor birds 
they are not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
L. Macd. Yes, he is dead: how wilt thou do 

for a father? 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband? 
L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market 40 

Son. Then you 'U buy 'em to sell again. 
L. Macd. Thou speak'st with all thy wit, 
and yet, i' faith. 
With wit enough for thee. 
Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
388 



L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and liet 

Son. And be all traitors that do so? 

L. Macd. Every one tliat does so is a traitor, 
and must be hang'd. » 

Son. And must they all be hang'd that 
swear and lie? 

Z. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

L. Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools; 
for there are liars and swearers enow to beat 
the honest men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey! 
But how wilt thou do for a father? oo 

Son. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: 
if you would not, it were a good sign that 1 
should quickly have a new father. 

L. Macd. Poor prattler, how thou talk'st! 

ErUer a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame! I am not to you , 
known. 
Though in your state of honour I am perfect^ 
I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 
To do worse to you were fell cruelty, Ti 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven pre- 
serve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit^ 

L. Macd. Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this eartlily world, where to do barm 
Is often laudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas. 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 
To say I have done no harm? 

Enter Mwrderers. 

What are these faces? 
First Mur. Where is your husband? » 
L. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 
<First Mur. He 's a traitor. 

Son. Thou liest, thou shag-hair'd villain! ' 

1 Perfect, i.e. well acquainted. 
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ACT IV. Scene 8. 



What, you e^g\ 
; [Stahbiihg him. 

; Young fry of treachery! 
; Son. He has kill'd me, mother: 

/Run away, I pray you! [Dies. 

J [Exit Lady Macduff^ crying ^^ Murder P^ 

\ and pursued by the Murderers."^ 



Scene III. England, A country lane. 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

Mai. Let us seek out some desolate shade, 
and there 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 




L. Maed. What axe thoM facet ? 

Finl Mur. Where ii your huaband?~<Acfe ir. 1. 79, 80.) 



Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good 

men 
Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom : each new 

mom 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new 

sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

\ Mai. C What I believe, I '11 wail ; 

.'What know, believe; and what I can redress, 
SAs I shall find the time to friend, I will] lo 



What you have spoke, it may be so per- 
chance. 

QThis tyrant, whose sole name blisters ourj 
tongues, 12; 

AVas once thought honest: you have lov'd him; 
well; \ 

He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young;; 
but something ^ 

You may deserve of him through me; and^ 
wisdom 7 

To offer up a weak poor innocent lamb ^ 

To appease an angry god. ^ 

Macd. I am not treacherous. 
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ACT IV. 



^ MaX. But Macbeth is. 

' A good and virtuous nature may recoil^ 
/ In an imperial charge. But I shall crave your 
\ pardon; SO 

^That which you are, my thoughts cannot 
j transpose: 

^Angels are bright still, though the brightest 
; fell: 

'f Though all things foul would wear the brows 
^ of grace, 

(Yet grace must still look so. 
t Jfacd. I have lost my hopes. 

Mai. Perchance even there where I did find 
; my doubts. 

^ Why in that rawness^ left you wife and child, 
^ Those precious motives, those strong knots of 
^ love, 

j Without leave-taking? I pray you, 
^Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
J But mine own safeties. You may be rightly 
] just, so 

i Whatever I shall think. 
I Maed. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

^ Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 
^For goodness dare not check thee! wear thou 
i thy wrongs, 

J The title is affeer'd ! ' Fare thee well, lord : 
^I would not be the villain that thou think'st 
; For the whole space that ^s in the tyrant's grasp, 
/And the rich East to boot. 
^ Mai. Be not offended: 

/ 1 speak not as in absolute fear of you.^ 
I think our country sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 4i 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands: but, for all this. 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head. 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 
More suffer and more sundry ways than ever. 
By him that shall succeed. 
Mwxi. What should he be? 

Mai. It is mjrself I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted 6i 

That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 



1 ReeoU, give wnj. 
» Affeer'd, confirmed. 



' Ravmeu, haste. 
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Will seem as pure as snow, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harma 

Macd. Not in the l^ons 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Mai. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious,^ avaricious, false, deceitful. 
Sudden,' malicious, smacking of every sin 
That hasa name : but [[ there 's no bottom, none, ) 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, jour[ 
daughters, «i 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and 3 my desire 
All continent^ impediments would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will: [better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. { 

Ma/cd. Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours: you may 70 
Convey^ your pleasuivs in a spacious plenty, 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood- 
wink. ! 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be - 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves. 
Finding it so iuclin'd 

Mal^ With this there grows 

In my most ill-compos'd affection such 
A stanchless avarice that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house: so 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, Q tliat I should forge ' 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, ' 
Destroying them for wealth. \ 

Macd. This avarice J 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root * 
Than summer-seeming lust; and it hath been' 
The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear;; 
Scotland hath foisons" to fill up your will ; 
Of your mere own: all these are portable, [ 
With other graces weigh'd. 90 ; 

MaJ. But I have none: the king-becoming) 
graces, \ 



4 LtuBurwua, licentious. 
• Cmxtinait, reatraining. 
7 Convey, condnct. 



* Sudden^ Tiolent 
s Foitont, plenty. 
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/As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
/ Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
/ Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
/ 1 have no relish of them, but abound 
/ In the division of each several crime, 
/Actingit many ways. Nay, had 1 power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
/ Uproar the universal peace, confound 99 

r All unity on earth. 3 

McLCiL O Scotland, Scotland! ^ 

MaX, If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 
[ I ana as I have spoken.3 

UacdL Fit to govern! 

No, not to live. — O nation miserable. 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptr'd. 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again. 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs'd. 
And does blaspheme his breed 1 — Thy royal 

father 
Was a most sainted king: the queen that bore 
thee, 109 

Oftener upon her knees than on her feet. 
Died every day she liv'd! — ^Fare thee well! 
These evils thou repeat'st upon thyself 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. — O my breast, 
vThy hope ends here I 
jj^Mal. Macduff, this noble passion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd the black scruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish 

Macbeth 
By many of these trains^ hath sought to win me 
Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste: but God above 
SDeal between thee and me! Qfor even now 
SI put myself to thy direction, and 122 

?Unspeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
''For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
^Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 
> Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 
(At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
(The devil to his fellow, and delight 
'No less in truth than life:] my first false 
speaking I8O 

Was this upon myself: what I am truly. 
Is thine and my poor cfxmtry's to command: 

1 Trains, devices. 



[[ Whither indeed, before thy here^pproach, ? 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, ) 
Already at a point,' was setting forth: / 

Now we'll together; and the chance of goodness ' 
Be like oiur warranted quarrel ! ] Why are you ^ 

silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things 

at once 
T is hard to reconcile. 

J^ Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. Well ; more anon. — Comes the king 
forth, I pray you? 140 

Doct. Ay, sir; there are a crew of wretched ; 
souls ^ 

That stay his cure : their malady convinces' ) 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. - 

Mai. I tliauk y(fh, doctor, i; 

[Exit Doctor. ; 

Maed. What 's the disease he means? ' 

Mai. T is called the evil: / 

A most miraculous work in this good king; ) 

Which often, since my here-remain in England, { 

I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, ; 

Himself best knows: but strangely -visiteil 

people, ^ 150 , 

All swobi and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The mere* despair of surgery, he cures. 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, J 

Put on with holy prayers: and 't is spoken, ; 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves > 

The healing benediction. With this strange > 

virtue i 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, I 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne I 

s^That speak him full of grace. ) 

\Macd.'2 See, who comes here?; 

^al. My countryman; but yet I know him 

not 160 

Enter Boss. 

Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 
Mai. I know him now: good God, betimes 
remove 
The means that makes us strangers! 

Ross. Sir, amen. 

*Ata point, prepared. • Conmncet, overpower*. 

4 Mere, utter. 
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Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Hjom, Alas, poor country, — 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where 

nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rent^ 

the air. 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent sorrow 
seems i«o 

A modern ecstasy:' the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd for who; and good men's 

lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or e'er they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation 

Too nice,^ and yet too true! 

MaL What 's the newest grief? 

Row, That of an hour's age doth hiss the 
speaker; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Mivcd. How does my wife ? 

Ron. Why, well. 

Macd, And all my children ?^ 

Rom. Well too. 

Macd, The tyrant has not batter'd at their 
peace? 

Ro%9, No; they were well at peace when I 
did leave 'em. 

Macd. Be not a niggard of your speech: 
how goes 't? 180 

Rom, When I came hither to transport the 
tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out;* 
Which was to my belief witness'd the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot: 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight. 
To doff their dire distresses. 

Mai. Be 't their comfort 

We 're coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Si ward and ten thousand men; 
An older and a better soldier none loi 

That Christendom gives out 

1 B^jii^ an alternative form of "rend." 
3 A modern ec»tasy, an ordinary trouble of mind. 
» Nice, elaborately detailed. 
* Children, pronounced as a trisyllable. 
A Out, i e. in insurrection. 
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Ro99. Would I could answer 

This comfort with tlie like! But I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air. 
Where hearing should not latch' them. 

Macd. What concern they? 

The general cause ? or is it a fee>grief ^ 
Due to some single breast ? 

Ro98. No mind that 's honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the main 

part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it 

Ro99. Let not your ears despise my tongue 

for ever, soi 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest 

sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd, Hum! I guess at it 

Ross. Your castle is surpris'd; ypur wife 
and babes 
Savagely slaughter'd: to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry® of these murdei^d deer. 
To add the death of you. 

Mai. Merciful heaven! 

What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your 

brows; 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not 

speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 
break. sio 

Macd. My children too? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd. And I must be from thence!— 

My wife kill'd too ? 

Ross. I have said. 

Mai. Be comforted: 

Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd. He has no children. — All my pretty 
ones? 
Did you say all?— O hell kite!— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

Mai. Dispute it like a man. 

J/acc/. I shall do bo; 

« LcUeh, i.e. catch. 

y A fee-grief, a grief peculiar to one. 

s Qtiarry, the slaughtered game. 
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But I must also feel it as a man: 221 

I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven 

look on, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were aD struck for thee! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest 

them now! 
Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sword: 

let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it 
Mcuid, O, I could play the woman with 

mine eyes, 2so 



And braggart with my tongue! But, gentle 

heavens, 
Cut short all intermission; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too! 

Mai, [[ This tune goes manly. ^ 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready ;? 
Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth ; 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above ^, 
Put on^ their instruments. Receive what' 
cheer you may: 239 5 

The night is long that never finds the day."] \ 

[Exeunt. 



/ 



ACT V. 



Scene I. Dunsinane, A room in the ocutle. 

Enter a Doctor of Physic and a Waiting- 
Gentlewoman, 

Doct. I have two nights watch'd with you, 
but can perceive no truth in your report 
When wa£ it she last walk'd? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the field, 

I have seen her rise from her bed, throw her 

nightgown^ upon her, unlock her closet, take 

forth paper, fold it, write upon % read it, 

afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; 

yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 9 

Doct. QA great perturbation in nature, to 

' receive at once the benefit of sleep and do the 

^ effects of watching! In this slumbery agita- 

^tion, besides her walking and other actual 

^performances, 3 what, at any time, have you 

heard her say? 

Oent. That, sir, which I will not report 

after her. 
Doct. You may to me, and 't is most meet 

you should. 
Oent. Neither to you nor any one; having 
no witness to confirm my speech. Lo you, 
here she comes! 21 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper. 
Tliis is her very guise; and, upon my life, fast 
asleep. Observe her; stand close. 



I Put on, Incite. 



s yightgowtit dreulng-gown. 



Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent, Why, it stood by her: she has light 
by her continually; 'tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense are shut 

Doct. What is it she does now? Look, how 
she rubs her hands. ' si 

Gent. It is an accustom'd action with her, 
to seem thus washing her hands: I have known 
her continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here 's a spot 
/T)oct. Hark! she speaks: I will set (lown( 
/what comes from her, to satisfy my remem- 
orance the more strongly. ss 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say! — 
One, two; why, then 't is time to do 't — Hell 
is murky. — Fie, my lord, fie ! a soldier, and 
afeard? What need we fear who knows it, 
when none can call our power to account? — 
Yet who would have thought the old man to. 
have had so much blood in him? 

f^oct. Do v ou mark tliat ? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife; 
where is she now? — What, will these hands - 
ne'er be clean? — No more o' that, my lord, no 
more o' that": yom mar all with this starting. 
/^boct. Gro to, go to; you liave kn(»wu what 
(uuiJihould not (•a^oc 

Ge)\i. She has spoke wlmt she should not, I 
am sure of that: heaven knows wliat she lias 



«^Y 
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Lady M, Here 'a the smell of the blood still: 

all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 

/ ^Doct. ^haLa-aighJb>K3re! The heart is 

JBOT^ly charged. '' M 

LiiV Gent, I would not ha^ such a heart in my 

I bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 



Well, well, well,— 
I Gent. Pray GJod it be, sir. 

This disease ie^ beyond my practice: 

yet I have known thos^which have walked 

in their sleep who havediea holily iii their beda 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on yqpr 

nightgown; look not so pale: I tell you yet 




Lad^ M. Tet who would hare thought the old man to hare had lo much blood in him ?— (Act t. 1. 44, 49.) 



U 



again, Banquo's buried; he cannot come out 
on 's grave. 71 

t<^ Doct. Even so? 

Lady M, To bed, to bed ; there 's knocking 

at the gate: come, come, come, come, give me 

your hand: what's done cannot be undone: 

to bed, to bed, to bedV [Exit. 

} ^Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

) Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad: unna- 

"^ ( tural deeds 79 

Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 

<To their deaf pillows will discharge their 



) 



secrets: 
' More needs she the divine than the physician. 
394 



God, Gk)d forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance,^ 
And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night: 
My mind she has mated,^and amaz'd my sight: / 
I think, but dare not speak. 
C^f^a^.,^ Good night, good doctor.]: 

[ExeunL 

Scene II. Tlie country near Dunsinane. 

EnteTy with drum and colours^ Mexteith, 
Caithness, Angus, Lennox, and Soldiert. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 



I Annoyanee, hann. Injury. 



s Mated, oonfounded. 
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His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff: 
' [ Bevenges burn in them ; for their dear causes^ 
} Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
i;£xcite the mortified man. 3 

Ang, Near Birnam wood 

\ Shall we well meet them; [ that way are they 

< coming. 

< Caith, Who knows if Donalbain be with his 

< brother? 

J Len. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
J Of all the gentry: there is Siward's sou, » 
^ And many unrough' youths, that even now 
$ Protest their first of manhood.] 

JIe}\i, What does the tyrant? 

Caith. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies : 
Some say he's mad; others, that lesser hate 

him, 
Do call it valiant f ur\' : but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his distempered cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

A}ig. Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands move only in command. 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 20 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

3£e}it. Who then shall blame 

His pester'd senses to recoil and start, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

Caith. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd: 
Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal. 
And with him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. 

Len. ' Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower and drown the 
weeds. so 

Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[ExeuiU^ marching. 



Scene III. Dunsinane. A room in the castle. 
^tUer Macbeth, Doctor^ and Attendants. 



/, 



/^ Ma^h. Bring me no more reports; let them 
fly all: 



Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 

I cannot taint ^ with fear. What 's the boy 

Malcolm ? 
Was he not bom of woman? The spirits that 

know 
All mortal consequences have pronounc'd me 

thus, 
"Fear not, Macbeth; no man that's bom of 

woman 
Shall e'er have power upon thee." Then fly, 

false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures: 
The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall- never sag* with doubt, nor shake with 

fear. 10 

Enter an Officer. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd 
loon! 
V Oyhere gott'st thou that goose look ? 
^^ Off. There is ten thousand — 

Macb. Geese, villain? 

Off. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go prick thy face and over-red thy 
fear, 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. What soldiers, patch?* 
Death of thy soid ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. Wlip.t soldiers, whey- 
face? 
Off. The English force, so please you. 
JVao6. Take thy face hence. [Exit Officer. 
Seyton! — I am sick at heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say! — this push® 
Will cheer me ever, or dis-ease me now. 21 
I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
Is fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth -honour, 

breath, 
Which the poor heart woidd fain deny, and 

dare not 
Seyton! 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What 's your gracious pleasure? 
Mad>. What news more? 



1 Their dear cau9e», the cauies which touch them nearly. 
* Unrcughf uobearded. 



s Taints be infected. 
* Patch, fooL 



4 Sag, droop. 
• PuBh, attack. 
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Sey. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was 
reported. 31 

Macb. I '11 fight, till from my bones my flesh 
be liack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

Self, T is not needed yet 

Ma^cb. I '11 put it on. — 
Send out moe horses, skirr^ the country round; 
Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine 
armour. [Exit Seyton. 

How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct, Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her from her rest 

Mad>. Cure her of that 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 4S 
Cleanse the stufiTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct, Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb. Throw physic to the dogs, I '11* none 
of it. 

Re-enter Seyton, with an Officer. 

Come, put mine armour on; give me my staff. — 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly 

from me. — 
Come, sir, dispatch. — If thou couldst, doctor, 
cast . fio 

The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again. — [trying to throw 

off his coat of mail] PuU't off, I say. — 
What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug, 
Would scour these English hence? Hear'st 
thou of them ? 
Bod. Ay, my good lord; your royal pre- 
paration 
Makes us hear something. 

JIarb. [To Seyton and Officer'] Bring it* after 
nie. — 
I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. 00 

[Exeunt {jdl except Doctor. 

1 Skirr, scour. 

3 /^ i.e. the armour which he has thrown down. 
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Doct. Were I from Dunsinane away and, 
clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. 

[ErU,'} 

Scene IV. The Wood of Birnam. 

Enter, icith drum and cotoursj Malcolm, oU 
Si WARD and young Si ward, Macdcff, 
Mentbith, Caithness, Angus, Lennox, 
Boss, and Soldiers, marching. 

Mai. Cousins, I hope the days are near at 
hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We 4oubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us ? 
Ment, The wood of Bimam. 

Mai, Let ever^' soldier hew him down a 
bough. 
And bear't before him: thereby shall we 

shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 
Soldiers. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other but the confident 
tyrant r 

Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't^ 

Mai. 'T is his main hope: 

For where there is advantage* to be given. 
Both more^ and less liave given him the 

revolt ;• 
And none serve with him but constraiue<l 

things, 
Whose hearts are absent t«o. 

Macd. Let our just cenaurts 

Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

C Siio. The time approaches' 

Tliat will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have and what we owe. 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes 

relate. 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 20 
Towards which advance the war.] 

[Exeunt^ inarching. 



s Endure our wttuig doum b^ort % stand a siege 

* Advantage, favourable opportunity. 

^ More, frreater. 

c Given him the revolt, t.e. revolted or deserte^l from bim 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 



£nter, with drum and colours^ Macbeth, 
Seyton, and Soldiers, 

Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward 

walls; 
The cry is still, "They come;" our castle's 

strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie 



Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forc'S^ with those that should 

be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to 

beard. 
And beat them backward home. 

[J cry of women within, 

^ What is that noise? 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

[^Exit. 




Act V. Scene 4. 



Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of 

fears: 
The time has been, my senses would have 

cool'd 10 

To hear a night-shriek, and my felP of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise^ rouse and stir 
As life were iii't; I have supp'd full with 

horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 
Cannot once start me. — 

Re-enter Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey, The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Ma^ib. She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. — 

1 Fore'd, reinforced. « Fell, Mn. * TreatUe, story. 



To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mori'ow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 21 

And all our yesterdays have lighted foola 
The way to dusty death. — Out, out, brief 

candle ! 
Life *s but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of feound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. ^^ 

Enter a Messenger, 

Thou com'st to use tliy tongue; thy story 
quickly. 
Mess. Gracious, my lord, so 

I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 
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Macb, Well, say, sir. 

Mew, As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Bimaiu, and anon, methought, 
Tlie wood began to move. 

}£ach. Liar and slave! 

J/eM. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not 
so: 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I sa^^ a moving grove. 

Ma/6b, If thou speak'st false, 

tJpon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till famine cling* thee: if thy speech be sooth, 
I care not if thou dost for me as much. — 41 
I pull in resolution; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
That lies like truth: "Fear not, till Birnam 

wood 
Do come to Dunsinane;^ — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I 'gin to be a- weary of the sun. 
And wish the estate' o' the world were now 
undone. 50 

Ring the alarum- bell! — Blow, wind! come, 

wrack! 
At least we '11 die with harness on our back. 
" ^ \Extunt, 

ScoBNE VI. The sat}i€, A plain before the 
cattle. 

Enter^ with drum and colours^ Malcolm, old 
Si WARD, Macduff, <fcc, and their Army 
mth bottghs. 

Mai. Now near enough; your leavy screens 
throw down, 
And show like those you are. — You, worthy 

uncle. 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son, 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduflf and we 
Shall take upon 's what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 

Site. Fare you well. — 

Do we but find the tyrant^s power to-night. 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot tight 

Afacd. Make all our trumpets sjjeak; give 
them all breath, 9 



L Cling, shrink, shrivel. 
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3 E*taU, state, order. 



Those clamorous harbingers of blood and 
death. [ExeunL 

Scene VII. The same. Another part of the 
plain. 

Alarums Enter Macbeth. 

Ma^b. They have tied me to a stake; I can- 
not fly. 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What 'a 
he 

That was not bom of woman? Such a one 

Am I to fear, or none. 

f EiUer young Siward. 

Y. Siw. What is thy name \ 
Macb. Thou 'It be afraid to hear it 

F. Siw. No; though thou call'st thyself a! 
hotter name ^ 

Than any is in hell .' 

Afacb. My name 's Macbeth. - 

y. Siw. The devil himself could not pro-/ 
nounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. / 

J/ac6. No, nor more fearful j 

y. Siw. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; with; 
my sword 10; 

I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st '{ 

[They figfUy and young Siward i» shin. ; 
2facb. Thou wast bom of woman. 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, ; 
Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman bom.] ' 

[Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 
Macd. That way the noise is. Tyrant, show 

thy face! 
If thou be'st slain and with no stroke of mine, 
My wife and childreifs ghosts will haunt mestilL 
I cannot strike at wretched kerns, whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves: either' thou, 

Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I sheathe again undeeded.* — [[There thou/ 

shouldst be; »( 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note ( 
Seems bruited.] Let me find him, fortune! I 
And more I beg not. [Exit. Alaranu. 

> Either, pronounced fts a roonoByUable. 
* UndsMLed, i.e. having done nothing. 
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Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

*!5iVtr. This way, my lord; the castle 's gently 
render'd: 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 



The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mai, We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

Siw, £nter, sir, the castle. 

[Exeunt, Alarums, 




Turn, hell-hound, torn IHAct t. 8. 3.) 



■ Q Scene VIII. The same. A notherpart of the 
'. plain,'^ 

Re-enter Macbeth. 

Macb. Why should I play the Roman fool, 

and die 
On mine own sword ? whiles I see lives, the 

gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Afacd. Turn, hell-hound, turn! 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back; my soul Ls too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

Macd. I have no words; 



My voice is in my sword; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [TheyfiglU. 

Macb. Thou losest labour: 

As easy mayst thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; ii 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 

Macd. Desjmir thy charm; 

And let the angel whom thou still hast serv'd 
Tell thee, Macduflf was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me\ 
so. 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man I 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
399 
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ACT V. 



Tliat palter with us in a double sense; 20 

Tliat keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope! — I will not fight 
with thee. 
Macd. Then yield thee, coward. 
And live to be the show and gaze o' the time: 
We '11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 



Painted upon a pole, and underwrit 
" Here may you see the tyrant" 

Mach, I will not yield. 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's 

feet. 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. » 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 




Att, HaU. King of SooUand MAd t. & 00.) 



And thou oppos'd, being of no woman bom. 
Yet I will try the last:— before my body 
I throw my warlike shield: — lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries " Hold, 

enough!" 
'' [They fight. Macbeth is slain. [Mcuj- 

; duff drags his body off.^ 

[^Retreat. Flourish.'^ Enter^ ivith drum and 
coloursj Malcolm, old Siward, Boss, 
Lennox, Angus, Caithness, Menteith, 
atul Soldiers. 

( ^Mal. I would the friends we miss were safe 
I arriv'd. 

I Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by these 
( I see, 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
400 



Mai. Macduff is missing, and your noble < 

son. 
Ross. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier's 
debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 40 

The which no sooner had his prowess cou- 

firm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 
But like a man he died. l 

Siw. Then he is dead? 

Ross. Ay, and brought off the field : your 
cause of sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 
Siw. Had he his hurts before? ', 

Ross. Ay, on the front. J 

Siw. Why then, God's soldier be helj 
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^Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
^ I woald not wish them to a fairer death: 49 
And so his knell is knoll'd. 

Mai. He 's worth more sorrow, 

And that 1 11 spend for him. 

Siw, He 's worth no more: 

They say he parted well and paid his score: 
And so, Grod be with him! Here comes newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter Macduff, wUh Macbeth's head 
on apole.'2 

i Macd, Hail, king ! for so thou art : Q behold, 
i where stands 

<The usurpei-'s cursed head: the time is free: 
■' I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl, 
j;That speak my salutation in their minds; 
<; Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 
<: Hail, King of Scotland ! ] ' 

All. Hail, King of Scotland! [FlouruL 

VOL. V. 



£ Mai, We shall not spend a large expense 
of time eo 

Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and 

kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam'd. What's more 

to do. 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny, 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 68 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen. 
Who, as 't is thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place: 
So, thanks to all at once and to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

X 401 138 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT I. Scene 1. 

1. Line 1: When shall 100 three meet again.— Vt. have 
a note of interrogation after again. The punctuation in 
the text ia due to Hanmer, who rightly »aw that the 
question has regard to the time, not to the season, of 
the witches' next meeting. 

2. Line 8: hurlyburly.—Cotgr&ve has "Grabuge: f. A 
great coyle, stirre, garboyle, turmoyle, AwriyftuWy." Hen- 
derson (Var. Ed. vol. xi. p. 11) quotes Peacham's Garden 
of Eloquence, 1577: " Onomatopeia, when we invent, de- 
vise, fayne, and make a name intimating the sownd of 
that it signifleth, as hurlyburly for an uprme and tumuU 
tiums stirre." Shakespeare uses the word as an adjective 
in L Henry IV. v. 1. 78. Compare Marlowe and Nash, 
t>ido Queen of Carthage (ed. Dyce, p. 265): 

I think it was the Deril's revellini; night. 
There was such hur/y burly in the hearens. 

402 



S. Lhies 8, 9: 

First Witch. / comtf GraymalkinI 

Sec. Witch. Yavvock calls. 
Compare Hamlet, iii. 4. 190: "a paddock, a bat, a gib." 
Herrick has the word in "Another Grace for a Child" in 
Noble Numbers: 

Heaving up my either hand, 
Cold UipaddocJts though they be. 

—Works, ed. Grosart. toL UL pp. 158, 159. 

The Clarendon Press edd. say that in Cumberland toad- 
stools are still called pa4doeir-stools. The word is the 
diminutive of pod, the Anglo-Saxon for a toad. Cats and 
toads are among the principal attendants on witches; 
for, as Scot says in the Discoverie of Witchcraft (p. S): 
*'Some say they can keepe divels and spirits in tiie like, 
nesse of todes and cats;" and again (p. IGS): " But among 
the innumerable number of the portentous beasts, fovles, 
serpents, and other creatures, the tode is the most excel- 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT I. Soene 2. 



lent object, whoieouglie deformitie signifleth awe^te and 
amiable fortune: in respect whereof some superatitioas 
witches preMTve tod49fcr their famUian. And some one 
of good credit (whom I coold name) having converted the 
witches themselves, hath starved diverse of their divel% 
which they Icept in boxes in the lilcenesse of todet." 

The cats, it seems on the indisputable authority of Bo- 
din, are witches in disguise, though " Whie witches are 
tamed into cats," observes Scot, " he alledgeth no rea- 
son, and therefore (to helpe him foorth with that para- 
phrase) I sale, that witches are curst queanes, and manie 
times scratch one another, or their neighbours by the 
fiioes; and therefore perchance are turned into cats. But 
I have put twentie of these witchmongers to silence with 
this one question; to wit. Whether a witch that can tume 
a womfm into a cat, &c: can also turne a cat into a 
woman? "(Reprint^ Nicholson. 1886, pp. 78, 74). 

The arrangement of lines in the text is that of Hunter's 
conjecture. Ff. read: **AU. Padock calls anon: fairs is 
foole," i&c. 

ACJT I. Scene 2. 

4. Line 6: the broil. — Broil is not unftequently used 
by Shakespeare as almost a synonym for war or battle. 
Compare Othello, L 8. 86, 87: 

And little of thb i^eat world can I speak. 
More than pertains to feats of trot/ and battle. 

6. Line 9: And choke their art— The Clarendon Press 
edd. paraphrase, "drown each other by rendering their 
skill in swimming useless;" and compare Mark v. 18, 
where choke is used of suffocation by water: "The herd 
ran violently down a steep place into the sea . . . and 
were choked in the sea. "—Maedonwald, the reading of F. 1, 
is in the later Ft. Maedonnel. Holinsbed speUs it Mae- 
dowald. 

Bl Line 18: kerne and gaUowgUuses.—" Gattotpglaeees, 
equites triaiil qui securibus utuntur acutissimia Kcmee 
sunt pedites qui Jaculis utuntur."— Coke, 4 Inst. 868 (ap. 
Furaess, p. 290). See Bichard II. it. 1. 166: " rug-headed 
kerne," and note 127. Fumess, in his New Variorum 
ed. pp. 9, 10, quotes detailed accounts of both varieties 
of Irish foot-soldiers. 

7. Line 14: And fortune, on hii damned quarrxl smil- 
ing. — Ff. print damned quarry, which has been taken to 
mean "doomed prey," t.«. Macdonwald's army. But the 
word quarrel, which certainly gives a better sense, is used 
by Holinshed in the very passage of which Shakespeare 
is here making use: "for out of the Western Isles there 
came vnto him a great multitude of people, offering 
themselves to assist him In that rebellious quarrel, and 
out of Ireland in hope of the spoil came no small number 
of Kernes and Gallowglasses." 

8. Lines 20-23: 

TiUhefaedtheelave; 

And ne'er shook hands, nor hadefareweU to him. 
Till he unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fix' d his head upon our battlements. 
The first two lines are printed and punctuated thus in F.l: 
Till he fac'd the Slaue: 

lyhick neu'r shooke hands, nor bad famrell to him. 
The Simple emendation adopted in our text is that of 



CapelL Most commentators have suspected that this 
passage is corrupt, or that something is omitted. The 
difficulty is not as to making the which refer to a person, 
for that is common enough in Shakespeare; but, as the 
Clarendon edd. rightly observe, "As the text stands, the 
meaning is, Maedonwald did not take leave of, nor bid 
farewell to, his antagonist till Macbeth had slain him.'* 
Certainly, if we follow the reading of Ff., which must 
refer to the slave, that is to the rebel Maedonwald; but 
it is quite clear that it should refer to Macbeth, for it 
would be very awkward were we to suppose line 21 to 
refer to Maedonwald, as the As in the next line, 22, must 
undoubtedly refer to Macbeth. The three first Folios all 
agree in the punctuation of the passage and in the text; 
but F. 4 reads never for neu'r and bid for bad, neither 
of which variations can be said to be improvements. It 
will be observed that (in Ff.) line 21 commences with 
Which, as does line 18 above; also that the imperfect line 
20 and the perfect line 22 both begin with TiUhe, It ia 
therefore quite possible that the copyist's eye might have 
caught the which \n line 18; and that some portion of 
line 20 may be missing, as we should have expected " UntU 
he fac'd the slave," instead of **TUl he fac'd the slave;" 
but this may be an instance of the omission of the first 
syllable at the beginning of a line. (See Measure for 
Measure, note 77.) On the other hand, there is this to be 
said for the reading of Ff., that the "bleeding Captaine," 
as he is called— rightly changed to Sergeant by most 
modem editors (see line 8 above)— having been severely 
wounded, would be naturally short of breath; and the 
imperfect line 20 having, as it has. a colon at the end, 
may have been meant by the author to signify that the 
speaker paused from exhaustion, and then resuming his 
story, but forgetting how he had begun his last sentence, 
commenced the next one with which, intending to refer 
to Macbeth and not to (As slave or rebel Maedonwald.— 

F. A. M. 

9. Line 22; Till Jie unseam'd him from, the nave to the 
chaps.— Nave for "navel" has not been met with except 
in this passage. The curious character of the stroke has 
exercised the minds of the commentators. Steevens, how- 
ever, quotec a closely parallel passage fh>m Marlowe's 
Dido Queen of Carthage, iL 1: 

Then /rom the navel t» t/u throat at once 

He ript old Priam. —Works, p. 958. 

10. line 26: Shipunecking storms and direful thunders 
BREAK.— The word break is added firom F. 2. In F. 1 the 
line ends at thunders. 

11. Line 84: ooptotns.- This should probably be pro- 
nounced oapHains, as in III. Heniy VI. iv. 7. 80. (See 
note 274 to that play.) The arrangement in the text is 
Pope'a Ff. print the lines as prose. 

12. Line 88: So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the 
/oe.— This is the reading of Ff.. and it is preferable, I 
think, to any of the changes which have been made or 
suggested— as putting So they in a separate line, or coup- 
ling them with the line before. Doubly redoubled occurs 
also in Bichard II. i. 3. 80-82: 

And let ihy blows, doubly rtdoubUd, 
Fall like amazing; thunder on the casque 
Of thy adrerse pernicious enemy. 
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ACT I. 



IS. line 40: memorite. —Compare Henry VIII. UL 2. 

50-62: 

from her 
Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be numcrixetL 

14 Line 46: tAan«.— The Anglo-Saxon tlUe of thaiM de- 
noted a rank midway between earl and ealdorman. The 
word la uied by Shakespeare only in thia play, where it 
seems to be eqoiyalent to earl. The stage-direction of the 
Ff . is SnUr Rou aitd Angru; but as Angus neither speaks 
nor is spoken to in the scene, his name was omitted by 
Capell and most sncceeding editors. 

1& Lines 48, 60: 

Where thB Koneeyan ItannenJUmt the sky 
And fan our people eoUL 
Compare John, ▼. 1. 72: 

Mocking the air with colours Idly spread. 
The meaning here is evidently that the Xorweyan banners 
insolt the sky in their pride, and chill the Scottish host 
with fear. The lines are only conjectnrally arranged, and 
here, as elsewhere, the text Is probably corrupted. 

18. Line 64: BeUona'9 bridegroom^ lapp'd in pbooV; i.e. 
clad in armour of proqf. Compare Blchard IL i. 8. 78: 

Add /rwe/* unto mine armour with thy prayers; 

and see below note 68. Bellona's bridegroom is not, as 
Steevens seems to think. Mart but Madteth. 

17. Line 66: Point againet point rebettiout, arm *gainet 
arm.— This punctuation is Theobald's, and la generally 
adopted in preference to that of the Ff., which read: 
Point against Point, rebellious Arme 'gainst Arme. 

Ross would not be likely to speak of the arms of Macbeth's 
soldiers, who were fighting for the king, as rebeUioui, 

1& Line 67: Curbing hit LAVISH igiirtt.— Compare IL 
Henry IV. Iv. 4. 62-64: 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb. 
When rage and hot blood are his coonsellofs. 
When means and lavish mannen meet together. 

19. Line 69: Sweno.—'* There is near Forres a remark- 
able monument with Bunic inscriptions, popularly called 
'Sweno's Stone,' and supposed to commemorate the de- 
feat of the Norweyians" (Clarendon Press edd-X 

ACT I. SCENB 3. 

Holinshed's narrative of the meeting of Macbeth aivl 
Banquo with the witches la as follows: "Shortly after 
happened a straunge and mcouth wonder, whiche after- 
warde was the cause of muche trouble in the realme of 
Scotlande as ye shall after heare. It fortuned as Makbeth 
& Banquho ioumeyed towarde Fores, where the king as 
then lay, they went sporting by the way togither without 
other oompanie, saue only tbemseluea, passing through 
the woodes and fleldes, when sodenly in the middes of a 
launde,> there met them .iij. women in straunge & ferlys 
appareU, resembling creatures of an elder worlde, whom 
when they attentiuely behelde, wondering much at the 
sight. The first of them spake & sayde: All hayle Mak- 



SWonderfiiL 



beth Thane of Olanunls (tor he had lately entred into thai 
dignitte and ofllce by the death of his father SyneL) TIm 
.ij. of them said: Hayle Makbeth Thane of Cawder: l«i 
the third sayde: All Hayle Makbeth that hereafter AaU 
be king of Scotland. 

" Then Banquho, what maner of women (saith lie) are 
you, that seeme so litle fanourable vnto me, where aa to 
my fellow here, besides highe ofllces, yee asaigiie aleo ffae 
Idngdome, appointyng fDorth nothing for me at all T Tes 
sayth the firste of them, wee promise greater benelltei 
Tuto thee, than vnto him, for he ahaU reygne in d eed a. 
but with an Tnlndde ende: neyther shall he leaae any 
issue behinde htm to succeede in his place, where' con- 
trarily thou in deede shalt not reygne at all, but of thee 
those shall be borne whiche shall goueme the Soottialie 
kingdome by long order of contlnnall discent^ Herewith 
the foresayde women vanished immediatly out of theyr 
sight This was reputed at the first but some vayne f^- 
tasticall illusion by Makbeth and Banquho, in so maehe 
that Banquho would call Makbeth in ieste kyng of Scot- 
land, and Makbeth againe would call him in sporte like> 
wise, the father of many kings. But afterwards the oom* 
mon opinion was, that these women were eyther the 
weird sisters, that is (as ye would saj) y* Goddeaaea of 
destinie, or els some Nimphes or Feiriee, endowed with 
knowledge of prophesie by their Nlcromanticall adenee. 
bicause euery thing came to passe as they had spoken. 

"For shortly after, the Thane of Cawder being ood- 
demned at Fores of treason against the king committed, 
his landes, liuings and ofllces were giuen of the kings 
Uberalitie vuto Makbeth. 

"The same night after, at supper Banquho ieated with 
him and sayde, now Makbeth thou haste obtayned thoee 
things which the twoo former sisters prophesied, there 
remayneth onely for thee to purchase* that which the 
third sayd should come to passe. 

' ' Wherevpon Makbeth reuoluing the thing in his miiidc, 
began euen then to deulse howe he mlghte attayne to the 
kingdome: but yet hee thought with himself e thnt he 
must tary a time, whiche shoulde aduaunoe him thereto 
(by the diuine prouidence) as it had come to paase in his 
former preferment" (Beprint^ voL v. pp. 268, 269). 

SO. Line 6: " ARoniT thee, viteh! " the Bimp-FBD KOSTOS 
crief.— The phrase aroint thee la used by Shakespeare In 
Lear, ill. 4. 129: aroint thee, witch, aroint thee! In both 
passages it must have the same meaning. The etymology 
of the word may be doubtful, but not the signification. All 
the commentators quote Bay's Glossary.* " R^fnt ye; hf 
your leave, stand handsomly. As i2yn( you WitcK quoth 
Besse Locket to her Mother, Proverb, Cheshire.'* Nares 
{tub voce) says: "A lady well acquainted with the dialect 
of Cheshire, informed me that it is still in use thersi 
For example, if the cow presses too close to the maid who 
is milking her, she will give the animal a push, saying at 
the same time, ' 'Boint thee!'" Halliwell (Provincial and 

» Whereas. * Acquire. 

A Commonly so called. The title is "A Collection of Engfish Word^ 
Not generally used, with their Significations and Original, in two 
Alphabetical Catalogues," &c. The twofold dlnskm is hito words 
used in the Northern and Southem counties. J^jmt is among the 
Northern words. 
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Archaic Diet, tub wee) sayi a more plaoAible daiiTatlon 
ia from "the Latin tuemmeOf the participle of which 
may have heen formed into aroint, in the same way that 
pnnetwn has become point; junttum, joint" Andrews 
defines avemmoo as "A very ancient word, peculiar to 
the lang. of religion: To avert, hinder, remove; " quoting, 
among other instances, Cicero's Letters to Atticus 9, 2. A: 
"quorum (prodigiorum) averruneandorum causa sup- 
plicationes senates decrevit" The word is most pro- 
bably the same as arongt found on an old drawing of 
Christ's visit to Hell (commonly called "the harrowinge 
of hell"X the words "Out out arongt," being addressed 
to our Lord by Satan. 

Ab to rttmp-fed the meaning of this epithet has always 
presented great difficulties to the commentators. I can- 
not think that it means "fed on the best partof the meat" 
Steevens makes out a good case for believing that the 
rump was included with the kidneys. &c, amongst the 
perquisites of the kitchen (see Var. Ed. voL zL pp. 80, 81); 
and therefore rump-fed would be equivalent to " fed on 
scrape, or offal," or perhaps to "grossly fed." Taking 
ronyon to mean, as it undoubtedly does, "a mangy or 
scabby person" (from the French rogneux), rump-fed (in 
that sense) would be a vexy appropriate epithet; but then 
people, when they are using terms of abuse, are not 
alwaysveryparticularas to their appropriateness. Nares 
is very decided in favour of taking rump-fed as meaning 
simply "fat-mmped," and Schmidt agrees with liim. 
Byce favours the meaning of " nut-fed;" he quotes from 
Kilian's Diet **Rompe. Kuz myristica vilior, cassa, in- 
■uis. " It is worth mentioning, in connection with this word, 
that I came across a very curious expression in an old 
book called the Fardle of Facions, published at London in 
1555, and reprinted by Goldamid in the Bookworms' Gamer 
(Sdtnbuigh, 1888> In the 8th chapter, where the author 
ia describing the manners of the people of Ynde, he says: 
*' Thei haue many wiuee. . . . Some to serve them as their 
▼ndrelynges, and some for pleasure and issue. Whlche 
male nenerthelease vse hottake hanquetyny abrode (for any 
lawe or custome there is to restreine theim) excepte their 
honsebandes by fine force, can compeUe them to kepe 
close " (vol. ia p. 67). If the forcible expression " but- 
tock-banqueting " had any vulgar synonym, the meaning 
of rump-fed would not be very far to seek; aud perhaps, 
considering the moral character rightly or wrongly at- 
toibnted to most sailors' wives, would not be an inappro- 
priate epithet of abuse.— f. ▲. m. 

21. line 7: matter o' the TiasB. — Compare Twelfth 
ITight, V. 1. 65: 

And tUs Is he that did the T^iptr board. 

The Clarendon Press edd. give several references to ships 
of that name in contemporary documents. 

22. Line 8: But in a sniVB I'll thither MtZ.— Steevens 
quotes an instance of witches going to sea in a sieve from 
a pamphlet entitled Newes from Scotland: Declaring the 
damnable Life of Doctor Fian, a notable Sorcerer who was 
burned at Edinbrough in Januarie last» 1691; &g.: "all 
they together went by sea, each one in a riddle or cive." 
Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, tells us that some 

I of witches that " they can go in and out at awger 



holes, A saile in an egge shell, a cockle or musde shell, 
through and under the tempestuous seas " (Reprint, 1886, 
p. 8). 

23. line 9: And, like a rat without a tail.— Steevens 
says "that though a witch could assume the form of any 
animal she pleased, the tail would still be wanting" (Var. 
Ed. vol. xL p. 32). He then goes on to state "the reasons 
given by some of the old writers.' I cannot find anythiug 
on this subject in Reginald Scot's Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, though he has a great deal to say about the trans- 
formation of witches (book v.). In Thiselton Dyer's Folk 
Lore of Shakespeare (p. 80) the author says: " In German 
legends and traditions, we find frequent notice of witches, 
assuming the form of a cat, and displaying their fiendish 
character in certain diabolical acts. It was, however, 
the absence of the tail that only too often was the cause 
of the witch being detected in her disguised form." That 
horrible creature of superstition, the were-wolf, or human 
being changed into a wolf, was distinguished by having 
no tail. The most usual form for a witch to take was 
that of a cat or wolf, or mouse, or goat sometimes of a 
hare, not very often of a rat; though rate have always 
been looked upon as uncanny creatures and connected, 
more or less, with the devO. The only historical demon- 
rat that I remember is that one in Dickens's amusing 
article Nurses' Stories, in The Uncommercial Traveller. 
How that diabolical animal ];>er8ecuted the imf ortunate 
Chips will be remembered by readers of that amusing 
work. Capell suggests another explanation of without a 
taU, that as tails are the rudders of such animals as the 
water-rat, the witch means she could do without a rudder 
as well as sail in a sieve.— F. A. M. 

24. Line 15: And the very porte they BLOHf ; t.e. blow 
upon. Compare Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 109: 

Air, quoth he. thy cheeks may Now. 
Pope changes portt into pointe. 

26. Line 20: PBNT-HOUSB ltd.- Malone compares Dek- 
ker. The Gull's Hornbook, ch. iii. : " The two eyes are the 
glasse windowes at which light disperses itself e into every 
roome, having goodly penthoutet of hair to overshaddow 
them" (Reprint 1812, pp. 78, 79> 

2a Lines 22. 23: 

Weary te'nnighU nine timet nine 
Shall he dtoiTuUe, peak, and pine. 

Few of the enchantments of witchcraft are more popu- 
larly known than that which consisted in placing a waxen 
image befoT« a fire; as the wax melted, the body of the 
victim wasted away. See Two Gentlemen, note 58; Much 
Ado. note 107. Compare Webster, Duchess of Malfy, iv. 1, 
vol. i. pp 202, 262. The immediate suggestion for these 
lines was probably the passage in Holinshed telling of 
the bewitching of King Duff. 

27. Line 82: The WSIBD tittert.— The Ff. haveimyirard, 
which Theobald changed to u>eird. Holinshed, in telling 
the story of ftlacbeth's encounter, gives some account of 
" these women," which we have quoted in the note at the 
beginning of this scene. The word toeird comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon wyrd, fate. 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT I. 1 



Sa Line 89: Foitm.— FL haye Sorit. HoUnahed talli 
us that Macbeth and Banqao were Jonineying *' toward 
Fores, where the King then lay." 

29. Line 40: your VKAXDia.— Beards, it Memi, were 
■uppoied to belong to witches. Staunton comparea Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Honest Kan's Fortune, iL 1: 
And the women that 
Come to us, for dlssutscs must wear ttardss 
And that '■» thejr say, a token of a witch. 

—Works, voL VL p. 479. 

Compare Dekker, Honest Whore.i Part L ir. 1: "Some 
women have beards; many, thej are half -witches" 
(Works, ToL ii p. S0>}. 

90. Lines 4S-M: This triple prophecy is taken almost 
word for word from Holinshed. See extract at the be- 
ginning of this scene. 

91. Line M: 0/ noble ratiho. — Compare Twelfth 
Night, ill. i. 879: "my having is not much;" and Meriy 
WiYes» ill 2. 78: "The gentleman is of no having." 

82. Line 71: By SlNSL'S death I know I am thane of 
CTtomia —Holinshed gives the name of Kacbeth's father 
as Siml. It is otherwise given as Finleg, or Flnlay, and 
Sinane; and in Fordun's Scotichronicon, bk. Iv. c. 44 
(quoted by the Clarendon Press edd.) Macbeth is called 
" Machabeus Alius Finele." 

83. Line 81: eorporat.— Shakespeare uses oorTporal in 
several places, never " corporeal." " Incorporal" occurs 
in Hamlet, Hi. 4. 118; see note on that passage. 

84. Lines 84, 86: 

Or have toe eaten on the ftTBANI ROOT 

That takee the reaeon pritonert 
The ineane root, or root producing insanity, may mean 
hemlock, henbane, or some other herb. Steevens quotes 
Greene's. Never Too Late, 1616: " You have eaten of the 
roots of hemlock, that makes men's eyes conceit strange 
objects;" and Douce cites Batman Uppon Bartholome de 
Proprletatibus Berum, lib. zviL ch. 87: Henbane . . . 
is called Ineana, mad, for the use thereof is perilous; for 
if it be eate or dronke, it breedeth madnesse, or slow 
lykenesse of sleepe. Therefore this hearb is called com- 
monly Mirilidium, for it taketh away wit and reason." 

85. Line 96: Nothing AFiRAXD.—A/eard, now a vulgar- 
ism of constant occurrence among the lower classes, was 
formerly as legitimate a word as afraid. See L 7. 88, and 
V. i. 42, below. Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, renders 
of ear d by "pavidtM, timidue.'* 

86. Lines 97, 98: 

As thick a» HAIL 

CAMKlKWCwitfcjMWt 

Ff. have 

as thick as TaU 
Can post with post. 

The reading in the text, now generally accepted, is Howe's 
emendation. Ae imck ae tale has not been without its 

1 This play, on the authority of Henslowe, was the Joint work of 
Dekker and Middleton. and will be found in Dyce's Middleton's 
Works, ToL UL, where it is divided into acts and scenes. In the edi- 
tion of Dekker's works it is not so diTided. 
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defenders, who consider thick to mean fast, and tale ioU 
used in the sense of "the taie of bricks," Exodus v. isl- 
and the expression thus to mean that the men arrived ss 
fast as they could be told. The expreaaion aeems veiy 
awkward, and is mos( unlikely to have been used. 

87. Line 106: In which addition, haiL— Addition b a 
technical term for title. See Troilus and CreaaidA, note S. 

Sa Line 112: Kim.— Compare I. Henry IV. IL & 86: "To 
Hne his enterprise;" and Henry V. iL 4. 7: 

To iint and new repair our towns of war. 

39. Line 120: tnuted hoxk.— Compare Cymbeline, It. 
2. 828: "That confirms it home;" Measure for Measare, 
iv. 8. 148; All's WeU, v. 8. 4; Tempest, v. 1. 71, 

40. Line 185: Whoee horrid image doth unfix my hmr. 
—Compare II. Henry VI. ilL 2. 818: 

Mine hair hejlj^d on end, as one distract; 
and Hamlet, ilL 4. 121, 122: 

Your bedded hair, lilce life in excrements. 
Starts up and stands on end. 

41. Line 186: my SKATED heart —Compare MiltOD, Para- 
dise Lost^ vi 644: 

From their foundations loosening to and fro 
They pluck'd the seated hills. 

48. Line 137: Preeent fkabs; i.e. objects of fear, as in 
Midaummer Night's Dream, v. L 21, 22: 

Or in the ni^^ht. imagining some>Sr«r. 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear ! 

48. line 140: my single ttaie of mayk—" Macbeth 
meana his eimple cofidition/f human nature" (Singer^ 
*' * Single' here beara the aenae of weak; my /eefrfe govenh 
metit (or body poUtie) of man** (Staunton). "Han Is 
compared to a kingdom or atate, which may be described 
as eingU, when all faculties are at one, or act in uofsoo, 
undistracted by conflictiDg emotions'* (Clarendon Frest 
edd.). Compare Julius Caesar, iL 1. e&-«i.—Funetieii, 
later in this line, means "the active faculties." Compaie 
Othello, 11 8. 854. 

44. line 147: Time and the hbur rune through tte 
rougheet day. —Time and the hour seems to be a proveibisl 
expression, meaning Time and opportunity. Dyce quota 
Michelangelo, Sonnet xix: 

Ferminsi in un momento H tetn/e e tvre. 

46. Line 148: irortAyiraefretA, we stoy upon your bincre. 
—Compare All 's Well, ill. 5. 48: 

I thank you, and will stay H^onyeur teisurt. 

40. Line 149: Qive me your /avoter.— Compare Tempest, 

Iv. 1. 204: 

Good my lord, give me thy/aveur stiU. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

47. Line 1: ^fv.-This is the reading of F. 2L F. 1 has Or. 

4& lines 26, 27: 
Which do but what they should by doing every thimg 
Safe toward your love at^ honour. 
Safe, as the Clarendon Press edd. note. Is still lued prf>- 
vlnclally for " sure, certain." Compare each a phrase ss, 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT L Scene 5. 



*' He '■ 9aft to do that" Schmidt qneries: ** Everything 
' that is rare to ahow yon love and honour! Or everything 
coneiatent with the love and honour we bear yout An 
expreuion undoubtedly itrained and obicure on purpoaa. " 

40. Linea87-S9: 

W€ wHa, estdbliah our ettate upon 
Our eid«tt, Malcolm; whom tM name hereof Ur 
The Prince of Cumberland, 
This enactment of Duncan, which of course destroyed 
Macbeth's chance of succession, is given in Holinshed, 
who also notes its effect upon the mind and plans of Mac- 
beth. ' * But shortely after it chaunoed that king Duncane 
hauing two sonnes by his wife which was the daughter of 
Sywarde Earle of Northumberland, he made the elder of 
them clepedx Malcolme prince of Cumberlande, as it 
were thereby to appoint him his successor in the king- 
dome, immediatly after his deceasse. 

*' Makbeth sore troubled herewith, for that he sawe by 
this meanes his hope sore hindered, (where* by the olde 
lawes of the realme, the ordinance was, that if he that 
shoolde sncceede were not of able age to take the charge 
vpon hlmselfe, he that was nexte of bloud vnto him, 
shonlde be admitted) he beganne to take counsell howe 
he might vsurpe the klngdome by force, hauing a iuste 
quarell so to do (as he tooke the mater,) for that Duncane 
did what In him lay to defraude him of all maner of title 
and clayme, whiche hee mighte in tyme to come, pretende 
vnto the crowne" (Reprint, vol. v. p. 260X 

50. line 46: I'll he myeetf the nhXBISiQXBi,— Harbinger 
is used here in the technical sense, not merely with the 
general meaning of forerunner. The harbinger^ say the 
Clarendon Press edd., was " an officer of the royal house- 
hold, whose duty It was to ride in advance of the king 
and procure lodgings for him and his attendants on their 
arrival at any place." 

ACT L Scene 5. 

5L liDe 6: mieeivee; ie. messengers.— The word is used 
again by Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra, iL 2. 72-74: 

you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did fpbc my missives out of audience. 

AU-haiTd. Florio translates ealutare, "to salute, to 
greet, to alhaile.'* 

. 5S. Lilies 28-26: 

thou 'dst hate, great Olamie, 
That which eriee *' Thus thou must do, if thou have it; " 
And that which rather thou doetfear to do 
Than wieheet thould be undone. 
In F. 1 this passage is printed thus: 

Thould'st haue, great Clamys. that which cryes, 
Thus thon must doe, if thou haue it ; 
And that which rather thou do'st feare to doe. 
Then wishest should be vndone. 

Modem editors print the passage after eriee in inverted 
commas, or in italics, partly or wholly; some putting the 
■econd quotation mark after have it, and some at the end 
of the sentence after undone. It is very difficult to de- 

2 Whereas. 



ctde which is the better arrangement of these two. The 
first That which must refer to the crown, which is sup- 
posed to say to Macbeth: " Thue thou muet do, if thou 
wouldest ham me." Johnson, who is followed by some 
editors, altered it to me. If the whole passage is included 
in inverted commas, then the second that which must be 
governed by the (to in the line above. 

As to the phrase if thou have it, we should doubtless 
rather expect "if thou woukCtt have it ; " but Shakespeare 
might well seek to avoid too many tooulde and ehoulde In 
the sentence; and, taking if thou Jiave it to equal "if thou 
art to have it" the omission of the auxiliazy verb adds 
to the force of the passage; the use of the present tense 
makes more real the fact of possession, anticipating, as 
it were, the steps that are to lead to it If we are to 
suppose lines 25, 26 to be Lady Macbeth's own comment, 
and not part of the supposed ciy of the half -personified 
crown, then the meaning of them will be clear, namely, 
"What thou mxtet do to attain thy end is that which 
rather thou dost fear to do,'* Ac., and perhaps the sim- 
plest emendation which has been proposed is " And that's 
what" instead of And that which. It seems better, on 
the whole, not to include lines 26, 26 between inverted 
commaa Indeed the Folio is perhaps right in printing 
the passage without any at all, and with no italics ; as 
the personification of the crown is so imperfectly carried 
out Very probably there may have been some corrup- 
tion in the text through the occurrence of the two words 
That which close together. By a very slight alteration 
we might make the passage perfectly clear. If we read: 
Thus thou must do if thou hare it 
j4n act which rather thou dost fear to dOb dec — F. A. M. 

63l Lines 26. 27: 

Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 
Compare Holinshed: "The woordes of the three weird 
sisters also, (of whome before ye have heard) greatly 
encouraged him herevnto. but specially his wife lay sore 
vpon him to attempt the thing, as she that was very 
ambitious brenning in vnquenchable desire to beare the 
name of a Queene" (vol. v. p. 269). 

64. Line 80 : faU and mbtapbtsical atd.— The word 
meiaphysieal, used by Shakespeare only here, means 
supernatural Minshen has "Metajlsica, things super- 
naturall, the metaphisickes." S. Walker quotes Ford, 
The Broken Heart, i. lii. (ed. Dyce, vol. i. 28S): . 

The mita/^sics are but speculations 

Of the celestial bodies. 

66l Line 84: Would have vxroKM'D.—Inform'd is here 
used absolutely; or perhaps we should rather say elliptl- 
cally. me being understood. In ii 1. 48 below iT\forms is 
used absolutely, but in a somewhat different sense, in Mac- 
beth's soliloquy, where it means " takes form." The Claren- 
don Press edd. seem to think that the sense of the word in 
the two passages is the same. The word inform is used 
without object of the person in Blchard II. IL 1. 242, 
an<i Coriolanus, L 6. 42. 

66. Line 48: top-ftdl.— Top-full, fuU to the brim, is used 
by Shakespeare again in King John, ilL 4. 180: 
Nov thia thdr sonb are Ave^ctf of offence. 
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ACT I. S«aDe 6. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT L Soaael 



87. Line 46: Stop up the acUu and pataag* to BSMOBSS. 

—Bemon$ here meanB copipunction, pity, bot the "«yen- 

bite of inwyt." The meuUng \b yery frequent in 8h«ke> 

speare. Compare Measure for Measure, v. 1. 100: 

My sisterly rtmvrst confutes mine honour. 

6a line 48: The effect and IT. -So F. 8; F. 1, F. 2 have 
hiU 

60. Line 60: siaHTLBSS m^ancM.— Compare Measure 
for Measure, Ui. 1. 124: 

To be imprison'd In the vinitU*s wiads; 
i.e. the invisible winds, as here is meant the invieible 
forms. 

60. Line 64: Nor heaven peep through, the blakkst qf 
tA^darlc—SteeTena quotes Drayton, Mortimeriados, 1506: 

The sullen night in mistie ruggg is wrapp'd ; 
which appears in the later version in the Barons' Wars, 
bk. iiL L 120: 

The sullen nJ^fht had her bkuk curtain spread. 
G. M. Ingleby (Notes and Queries, 1858. vlL 540) very 
aptly quotes the well-known passage in Sartor £esartus 
(bk. 1. ch. iii.), "Oh, under that hideous coverlet of 
vapours," dte. ; and see later, " SuO^ work goes on under 
that smoke-counterpane 1 " 

61. Line 58: Thie ignoratU pretent, and I feel notp.— 
Perhaps a word has dropped out Pope read present 
time, and Hunter suggested e'en now, 

62. Lines 04, 65 : 

to beguile the time. 

Look like the time. 
The Clarendon Press edd. quote Kichard IIL v. 8. 01, 02: 
I, as I may,— that which I would I'cannot,— 
With best advantage will deoeiv* tk« timt: 

i.e. delude observers. Steevens quotes Daniel, Civil 

Wars, bk. viU. 1. 700: 

He drawes a Tranerse *twixt his greeuances : 
LaoJks iiMt the tintt: his eye made not report 
Of what he felt within. 

ACT I. SCENB 6. 

63. line 4: The Umple-haunting martlet.— This is 
Rowe's emendation of the Barlet of Ff. Compare Mer- 
chant of Venice, IL 0. 28, 20: 

like the f/iartlH, 
BuUds in the weather on the outward walL 

Hunter quotes Braithwaite's Survey of History, 1688: "As 
the martin wiU not build but in fair houses, so this man 
will not live but in the ruins of honour." See Merchant 
of Venice, note 100. 

64. Line 5: mantionry.—Ft. have manaonry, which 
Theobald changed to mantionry, a word which is not 
found elsewhere. 

66. Line 0: Where they most breed and haunt— Meet is 
Bowe's correction of the muet of Ff. 

66. Line 18: Qod *Ud.—Qod 'Od, a common contrac- 
tion of €hd yield (ie. reward^ is used by Shakespeare in 
As You Like It^ iii. & 76: "Qod^Hd you for your last com- 
pany;" again in v. 4. 56: **Qod*iid you, sir;" and In Ham- 
let, iv. 6. 41. In Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 2. 88, it is used 
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in ite uncontiaeted form: "the god» yieid you for^** 
Steevens quotes a similar use of the ezpreasion in the 
metrical romance of Guy of Warwick. It was often spelt 
God diidt as in Sir John Oldcastle, passim. See quota- 
tions in Nares, tub voce. 

67. line 16: poor and siNOLB buaineee. — Compare Tem- 
pest, L 2. 482: "A single thing, as I am." 

68. Line 22: To be hit Pt^BYlTOlL— The Clarendon Press 
edd. quote Cotgreve: "Pourveyour: m. a pronider,apifr- 
ueyor" and add: "He was sent before to provide food 
for the king and suite as the harbinger provided lodging." 

68. Line 28: AoZp.— Compare Eichard n. v. 5. 62. 

70. Line 26: in eompt.— This is the usual reading for 
the passage in Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 85, which the FL 
obviously distort. Compt is used in All's Well, v. & 67, 
and Othello, v. 2. 278. 

ACT I. Scene 7. 

71. Stage-direction: JSheer . . . a^^iMr.— Boyer,faihi5 
French Dictionary, has "Sewer. A Gentleman Sewer (or 
CarverX Un Ecuyer tranehanL** The name was generally 
applied to the head servant who directed the placing of 
the dishes on the teble. The office at court (periuqis 
equivalent to cup-bearer) was anything but a mean one. 
Thomas Carew is described on the title-page of his poems 
as Sewer to Charles I. The word is variously derired 
from eeeayeur and eeeuyer. 

72. Lines 1-8: 

If it were done when H is done^ then 'twere wdL 
'Twere done quickly \f th' assassineiHon 
Could trammel up the eonsequenee. 
In F. 1 the passage is punctuated thus: 

If it were done, when tis done, then *t wer wdL 
It were done quickly: If th' Assassination 
Could trammel vp the Consequence. 

This iMWsage has caused much discussion. We may reject 
at once the unnecessarily commonplace interpretation of 
the first part of the speech "If it should be done at sll 
when I do it, it would be well to do it quickly." Then 
can be no doubt that the flnt done here has the sense 
which it often has in Shakespeare of "finished," "ended 
once for all." We here follow Grant White and an anony- 
mous writer in the Boston Review, quoted by Fume8s(Ap- 
pendiz to vol. on Macbeth, pp. 441-448X in putting a full 
stop after well and Joining It were done quiddy to the next 
sentence. Kemble (ed. 1808) read the passage thus; and so 
does Mr. Irving. The only point on which I am doubtful is 
whether It were done quietly ahould form part of the same 
sentence as the rest of line 8 and the following one (line 4). 
Let US look at the passage in F. 1 and see whether the 
punctuation there wHl help us. It certainly seems to me 
that it is difficult to get over the fact of the colon after 
quickly, and of 1/ being printed with a capltel letter. 
Both these facte seem to leave no doubt that the author's 
intention was that there should be a decided pause after 
quietly; and I would venture to suggest that the i 
should be read thus: 

If it were done when t is done, then t were wdl: 

It were done quickly: if the assassination 
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ACT I. Boene 7. 



the speaker pauiiiig slightly after the first done (I take it 
that the comma in F. 1 is meant to Indicate this); the 
next sentence It toere done quickly stands by itself, and is 
eqoivalent to " In that case I should do it quickly, with- 
out hesitation." This arrangement seems to me, while 
not disregarding the punctuation of the Folio, at the 
same time to preserve what I may call the meditative 
aspect of the speech, which is somewhat lessenej^by run- 
ning the words It were done quickly into either the sen- 
tence before or the sentence after it— F. A. M. 

73. Lines 6, 7: 

But here, upon (hie hank and SHOAL </ Hme^ 

We 'd JUMP the life to come. 
Shoal is Theobald's emendation; Ft read echocie. Jump 
means hazard, as in Cymbeline, v. 4. 188: **juiinp the 
after inquiry on your own perlL" See also Coriolanus, 
ILL 1. 154. Jump is sometimes used (like tikip) for pass 
oYer without notice: so here, "We would pass over (and 
so risk) the thought of the future life." 

74. Line 11: ingredienU.—**'ih» Folios, both here and 
It. 1. 84, hare inffredienee, and it is not unlikely that 
Shakespeare so wrote the word, using it in the sense of 
' compound,' ' mixture' " (Clarendon Press edd.). 

76. Lines 22, 23: 

heaven's cherubin horg'd 
Upon the sightless eourierg qf the air. 
Malone quotes the Prayer-Book Version of Psalm xviil 
10: "He rode upon the cherubins and did fly; he came 
flying upon the wings of the wind." Many editors foUow 
Jennens in reading cherubim. SighUest, as in L 6. 50, 
I invisible. 



78. Line 25: ThtU tears sJuM droten the tvtnd.— Compare 
Troilus and Cressida, iv. 4. 55: 

Where are my tears! rain, to /ay this wind. 

Tt. Lines 27, 28: 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erieaps ilse^f, 
And falls on the other. 
In Fumess' New Variorum £d. may be read two or three 
pages (pp. 73-75)of contradictory comment on this passage. 
Hanmer's addition of side makes decidedly easier sense and 
metre alike in the most perplexing part of the puzzle. 
But I am inclined to think that Steevens is right in hold- 
ing that Shakespeare, having used the word tides two 
lines above, would not have written side here. I think, 
too. that gide was meant to be undentood, and that Mac- 
beth is supposed to connect the word he has Just used 
with the word he now has in his mbid. The break in the 
metre comes very naturally at the entrance of Lady 
Macbeth. 

7a Lines 85, 86: 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dres^d yourself t hath it slept sincet 
Compare King John, iv. 2. 116, 117: 

O, where hath oar inteIUf(ence been dru$tJt I 
Where hath it j/</rf , 

79. Line 45: Like the poor eat i* th' adage.— *'C»txu 
amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas;" or, as Heywood 
gives it (Proverbs, 1562): "The cat would eate fyshe, and 
would not wet her feete." 



80. Lines 46, 47: 

I dare do aU that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Ft. read "no more ;" the emendation, as sure a one as was 
ever made, is due to Bowe. Compare Measure for Mea- 
sure, ii. 4. 184, 185: 



That is. a i 



Be that you are. 
; if jrou be more, you 're nmit. 



81. Line 47: What beast teas't, then, dto.— The Collier 
MS.'s emendation, boeut, for the admirably appropriate 
beast of the Ff., is surely one of the unhappiest efforts of 
the respected Corrector. Macbeth has Just said that one 
who would do more than becomes a man is none. ' ' What 
beast was 't, then," retorts his wife, " that broke the en- 
terprise to me?" 

82. Line 60: 

Macb. If toe should faU^ 

Lady M. We fail. 

These two words of Lady Macbeth WefaH are capable, as 
Mrs. Siddons showed, of three separate and distinct in- 
terpretationa In F. 1 there is a note of interrogation 
after Wt faU, in which case the actress can only speak 
the words as if scomfuUy asking the question; or, putting 
a note of exclamation after the words, she may then treat 
them as a contemptuous interjection; or with simply a 
full stop after /ail— which is, perhaps* the preferable 
reading,— the words will mean "WefaH^ and there's an 
end of it." Some commentators object to Lady Macbetli 
admitting even the possibility of failure in the then un- 
settled state of her husband's resolution. But the admis- 
sion is instantly qualifled: 

But screw ytmr courage to the sticklng-place, 

And we 11 not fail; 

her meaning being, " You are not alone in this business: 
you and I are to carry it out. | am not afraid of doing 
my part; it is for you to screw your courage up to the 
same point of resolution as mine, and failure is impos- 
sible." Admitting this interpretation. Lady Macbeth 
should emphasize your. She might, if she prefers to 
speak the words We fail as a contemptuous exclamation, 
also emphasize We; giving thereby to the words the mean- 
ing "You forget I am with you; alone you might fail, but 
together we cannot faiL"— 7. A. M. 

83. Line 60: But screw y6ur courage to the 8TICKIRG- 
PLACE.— A metaphor perhaps taken " from the serewing- 
lip the chords of string-instruments to their proper degree 
of tension, when the peg remains fast in its stidring-place, 
i.e. in the place from which it is not to move " (Steevens). 
Compare Twelfth Night» v. 1. 125, 126: 

And that I partly know the instrument 

That screws me from my tme place in your favour; 

and see also Coriolanus, L 8. 11, and lyoUusand Creiilda, 
Ui 8. 22-25. 

84. Line 64 : loosfail.— TToMail comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon %Daes Aoel, " be of health. " Singer quotes Bullokar's 
Bxpodtor, 1616: **Waua\U, a term usual heretofore for 
9110^9147 and carwwsmg" 

85. Line 64: comeinoe; i.e. the Latin oomoinoert, to over- 
power, as in iv. 8. Itf below. 
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ACT I. Scene 7. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACTIL 



88. Line 67: Umbeek.—Ttdt \b a oorrupt form of the 
word aUmbie, a still The Clarendon Frew edd. quote 
Fairfax, Tauo, bk. It. st 76: 

This streaming nectar feD, 
'Sdll'd throush the limbeck of her diamond eyes. 

87. Une 72: ^iMtt.— This word, meaning murder, is not 
met with elsewhere, though man-qtulUr is used in IL 
Henry lY. ii. 1. 58. <iueU and kill are both from the same 
root, the Anglo-Saxon ewellan. Nares quotes two examples 
of quM as a verb^ in which form it was more common. 

88l Lines 80, 81: 

/ am »ettUd, and htnd up 
Each eorpcral agent to thit tgrribU/eat 
The metaphor in bmd up is from the stringing of a ftow. 
The same figure is used in Henry V. UL 1. 16, 17: 
Hold hard the breath and dettd uP trtry spirit 
To hi* fuU height 

ACT n. SOSNB 1. 



89. Line 6: Their eandlet are all out— Ho intLom»ouid 
Juliet, iii. 6. 9: " Night's oandlet are burnt out." Shake- 
speare also compares the stars to eandUt in the Merchant 
of Venice, ▼. L 220: 

For. by these blessed candles of the ni^ht; 
and Sonnet xxL 12: 

As those ifold candles lix'd In heaven's air. 

90. Line 14: Sent forth great largett to your oniCEB. 
—Royre took ojlees to be a misprint for ojfieert, and he 
has been followed by many editors. Steeyens, however, 
seems to have been right in saying that " OJleee are the 
rooms appropriated to servants and culinary purposes." 
Compare Richard II. L 2. 69, and see note 66 of that play. 

91. Lines 16-17: 

Thii diatnoTid he greet* your wife withal, 
By the name qf mott kiTid hosteu; and SHUT UP 
In meatureleu content. 
In Ff. the passage is printed thus: 

This Diamond he greetes your Wife wlthaD, 

By the name of most kind Hostesse, 

And shut up in measureiesse content. 

Macbeth's first words In the following speech. Being un- 
prepar'd, form a broken line by themselves. I much pre- 
fer the arrangement of the Folio, and do not know what 
induced commentators at first to meddle with it at alL 
The difficulty here is as to the exact meaning of and ehut 
up. Some hold that it means "and concluded," i.e. the 
message; examples of the use of the word in this sense 
are plentiful, e,g. in Spenser's Fairy Queen, bk. iv. c ix. 
St. 16:-*'Mu< up all in friendly love." Others take it to 
mean that the king, as Boswell expresses it, was "eneloimi 
in content;" and he quotes a passage from Barrow's Ser- 
mons, 1688 (vol. iL p. 281): "Hence is a man thui up in 
an irksome bondage of spirit" Line 17, as it stands in 

F. 1. 

And shta up in measurdeas content. 

wants a syllable, which F. 2 supplied by printing "And 

shut it up;" explained thus by Hunter: "Undoubtedly" 
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tkut up "the Jewel in its case." This is pnctieal, bat 
scarcely poetical If the missing syllable is to be supplied 
at all— and it is really needless to instance omissions bjr 
Shakespeare of the auxiliary verb— I would propose "And 
if shut up," taking Boswell's explanation of the wonb. 
We must remember that Duncan has retired to rest, and 
the sentence is really equivalent to " has retired to rest 
immeasurably contented with his reception.''— r. a. x. 

92. Line 26: 1/ V^v ehaU cleave to wv coKStST— 
Schmidt takes eonseiK here to mean " vote, voice, ooon- 
sel;" Steevens takes it (more reasonably, as I think) in Uie 
force of the Latin eoncerUue^ or agreement together in a 
party, quoting II. Henry IV. v. L 78: " they flock together 
in e<m9ent (Le. in a party), like so many wild geeee." Tak- 
ing eoneenl in this sense, the meaning of the paange 
would be: "If you adhere to my party, your doing so 
shall make honour for you when the result is attained." 
See Fumess, New Yariomm, pp. 87, 88, for enough con- 
jectures and contradictory explanations. 

98. line 40: And on thy blade and DUOOBON oocis qf 
Uood.— The dudgeon means the handle of a dagger. The 
word was used of handles made of box. Gerarde, Ber- 
ball, 1607, p. 1226, says: " Turners and cutlers, if I aus- 
take not the matter, do call this woode [the root of the 
box-tree] dudgeon, whence they make dudgeon hafted 
daggers." The Clarendon Press edd. quote GotgrsTe: 
*'Dague d ro&lee. A Scottish dagger; or Dudgeon hsft 
dagger."[ Qout, the anglicized form of Fr. goutte. Is only 
used by Shakespeare in this passage in its original sense; 
but gout, the disease, which occurs four or five times in 
Shakespeare, is supposed to be the same word (see Skest 
tub Gout).— r. A. X.] 

M. Line 68: AlaruxD by hieeentinel, the wo{f.— Alarum 
is again used as a verb in Lear, 11. 1. 6& " 'Alarum* Is 
formed from the French alarme, Italian alarma, a new 
syllable being introduced between the two liquida The 
original word was doubtless Italian, aa'arme" (Clarendon 
Press edd.). 

96. line 66: With Torgutn's ramshing stribbs.— FT 
read eidee. The very happy emendation in the text, fol- 
lowed by most editors, is Pope's. It has been baselesslj 
objected that neither a ravisher nor a ghost would sd- 
vance by etridee, which, says Knight, "does not convey 
the notion of stealthy and silent movement" But the 
word is used in Just this sense in Bichaid -II. L 3. S08; 
and in The Rape of Lncrece, line 865, Shakeapeare had 
already described Tarquin as ttalking into the chamber. 
Orant White well says, "Pope's emendation will seem 
very happy to every cautious person who has stepped 
through a sick chamber, or any apaxtment in which then 
were sleepers whom he did not wish to awaken, and who 
remembers how he did it" 

9a line 66: Thou SURB and firmrtet earth.—Sure was 
first introduced into the text by Capell. upon the con- 
jecture of Pope. F. 1 has eowre. Sure might very likely, 
as Collier observesi have been written in the MS. enere, 
which offers itself easily to a misprint 

97. Line 67: Hear not my etepe, which WAT THXT wait 
—This reading is Rowe's; Ft have "which they may walk." 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT IL Soena 2. 



96. Line 58: The very ttonet praU.-'An alliuion, pro- 
bably, to Luke six. 40: "the ■tones would immediately 
cry out" [The whole of this magnificent •oliloqny Ib a 
capital instance of the way in which Saiakespeare ex- 
pTOMes his stage-directions in the words of his text The 
actor here needs no maiiginal notes ; he finds every moTo- 
ment set down in the words which he speaks. One sees 
the murderer abruptly arrested on Us way to the chamber, 
where his rictim lies asleep, by the phantom dagger; one 
sees him following it with Us eyes, wUch are rlTCted on 
it with a questioning but horror-stricken stare ; then he 
endeavonrs to shut out the vision with his hands, and 
it vanishes; then he begins sgain to move amidst the 
appropriate howls of the wolves heard from the not far 
distant forest His legs almost refuse to carry him; with 
noiseless footfall, with stealthy half-reluctant strides, he 
creeps to the door of the fatal chamber, whence he is to 
return a blood-stained murderer.— F. a. m.] 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

The narrative of Duncan's murder in Holinshed is 
very brief, as follows: " At length therefore communicat- 
ing his purposed intent with his trustie trends whom Ban- 
quho was the chief est, vpon confidence of theyr promised 
ayde, he slewe the king at Enuemes, (or as some say at 
Botgosuane.) in the . vj. yeare of his reygne " (voL v. p. 209): 
Some of the details of the murder, however, are taken 
from Holinshed's account, a little previously, of the mur- 
der of King Duffe by Donwald. This Donwald was cap- 
tain of the castle of Forres, where the king " was accus- 
tomed to lie most commonly" when he was "in that 
conntrie. " Some relations of his having been implicated 
In a rebellion, Donwsld " made earnest labour and snyte 
to the Mug to haue begged theyr pardon, but hauing a 
playne deniall, he conceyued snche an inwarde malice 
towardes the king, (though he shewed it not outwardly 
at the firste) that the same continued still boyling in his 
stomake, and ceased not, till through setting on of his wife 
and in reuenge of such vnthankf nlnesse, he founde means 
to murder the king within the foresayd CasteU of Fores" 
(voL V. p. 234). ** Donwalde thus being the more kindled in 
wrath by the woordes of Us wife, determined to follow hyr 
adnise in the execution of so haynous an acte. Wherevpon 
denislng with Umselfe for a while, wUche way he might 
best accomplishe Us cursed intention, at length he gate 
oportunitie and sped his purpose as foUoweth. It 
chaunced, that the king vpon the day before he purposed 
to departe forth of Uie CasteU, was long in his oratorie at 
his prayers, and there continued till it was late in the 
night, at the last comming foorth he called suche afore 
him, as had faithfully serued him in pnrsute and appre- 
hention of the rebelles, and gluing them hartie thankes, 
he bestowed sundry honorable giftes amongst them, of 
the wUch number Donwald was one, as he that had bene 
ener accompted a moste faithf ull seruaunt to the king. 
At length hauing talked with them a long time, he got 
him into his prynle chamber, only with two of his cham- 
berlaynes, who hauing brought him to bedde came foorth 
againe, and then fell to banqneting with Donewald and 
his wife, who had prepared diuers delicate dishes, and 



sundry sorts of drinke for theyr arere supper i or collation, 
whereat they sat vp so long, till they had charged theyr 
stomakes with snche full gorges, that theyr heades were 
no sooner got to the pyllow, but a sleepe they were so 
fast, that a man might haue remoued the chamber ouer 
them, rather than to haue awaked them out of theyr 
drunken sleepe. Then Donewalde though he abhorred 
the acte greatly in his harte, yet through instigation of 
his wife, he called foure of hlB seruants vnto Um (whom he 
had made priuie to his wicked intent before, and framed 
to his purpose with large giftes) and now declaring vnto 
them, after what sorte they should works the feate, they 
gladly obeyed his instructions, and speedely going about 
the murder, they enter the chamber (in wUch the Idng 
lay) a litle before cockes crow, where they secretely cut Us 
throte as he lay sleeping, without any buskllng* at all" (tU 
tupra, pp. 284, 236X Then, after describing the precautions 
taken to throw off the scent of the murder, the narrative 
continues: "Donewalde abonte the time that the murder 
was a doing, got him amongst them that kepte the watch, 
and so continewed in companle with them al the residue 
of the night But in the morning when the noyse was 
reysed in the kings chamber how the king was slaine, his 
body conneyed away, and the bed all berayed* with bloud, 
he with the watche ran tUther as though he had knowen 
nothing of the mater, and breaking into the chamber, and 
finding cakes of bloud in the bed & on the floore about 
the sides of it, he foorth with slewe the chamberlaynes, as 
giltie of that haynous murder, and then like a madde man 
running to and fro, hee ransacked euery comer within 
the castell, as though it had bene to haue seene if he 
might haue founde either the body or sny of y« mur- 
therers Ud in any pryuie place: but at length comming 
to the posteme gate, &. finding it open, he burdened the 
chamberlaines whom he had slaine with al the fault, they 
hauing the keyes of the gates committed to their keeping 
al the night, and therefore it could not be otherwise (sayd 
he) but that they were of counsel in the committing of 
that moste detestable murder. Finally suche was his 
ouer earnest diligence in the inquisition and triall of the 
offendours herein, that some of the Lordes began to mis- 
like the mater, and to smell foorth shrewed tokens, that 
he shoulde not be altogither cleare Umselfe: but for so 
much as they were in that countrey, where hee had the 
whole rule, what by reason of his ftendes and authoritie 
togither, they doubted to vtter what they thought till 
time and place shoulde better seme therevnto, and here- 
vpon got them away euery man to his home" (ut supra, 
p. 286). 

99. Lines 8, 4: 

the fatal BBLLMAir, 
Which ffivee the stem'gt good-rught 
The Clarendon Press edd. compare Webster, The Duchess 

of Malfy, iv. 2-4: 

I am Che coaimon Mlmatt, 
That nsualljr is sent to condemn'd persons 
The niffht before they suffer. 

100. Line 6: / have drugffd their possets.— Malone 
quotes Handle Holmes, Academy of Armoury, 1688, bk. 

1 Utemlljr. an aAer^supper; a late meal after the usoal supper. 
S Bustlini;. 3 Smeared. 
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ACT II. Soene 2. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT II. 



liL p. 84: **Po8i0t H hot milk poured on ale or seek, 
having sugar, grated blsket, and eggs, with other Ingre- 
dients boiled In It, which goes all to a curd." It was 
customary to take a postet Immediately before going to 
bed. There is an allusion to It In IL L 81. 

101. Line 16: 1 heard the owl scream and Uu eriekeU 
cry.— Compare Ovid, Metamorphoses, x. 462, 4&3, where, 
Just as the fated woman is entering the abhorred chamber, 

ter omen 
Funereus hiio leuU carmine fecit; 

thus translated by Sandys : 

The funerall Oiu/e thrice rent 
The ayre with ominous sMreekts. 

— Edn. 163a, p. 347. 
George Meredith, In Margaret's Brldal-Eve, Fart IV., 
has a wonderfully effective use of the same figure, when 
the bride is going to tell her bridegroom the secret of her 

shame: 

She heard from the woods the hopHnf owl, 

—Modem Lore. &c.. x86a, p. 140^ 

102. Lines 85. 36: 

Methought I hsard a voice cry " Sleep no morel 
Macbeth doet murder sleep "-^Ou innoeeiU eleep, &c. 
Thia arrangement Is Johnson's, and seems greatly pre- 
ferable to that of Hanmer, who gave all the lines from 
" sleep " down to "feast" to the voice. 

103. Line 87: Sleep that knits up the ravelFd SLEATE qf 
care.— Ft. print sleeve, which was probably intended to 
mean the same as sleave. The word means the soft, raw, 
untwisted silk; it is sometimes known as floss-ailk. The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Florio : " BaueUa, any kind 
of sleaue or raw silke." 

101 Lines 66, 67: 

I'll GILD Ute faces cf the grooms Vfithal; 
For it must seem their OUILT. 
Gild was often employed to represent smearing with 
blood. Compare ii. 8. 118: "golden blood;" and King 
John, 11. 1. 816. A similar pun on guUt and gUt occurs la 
IL Henry IV. iv. 6. 129: 

Ei^land shaO double gUd his treble /wtf/. 

105. Lines 62, 68: 

T?ie multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green-one red. 
Incarnadine (from the Italian incamadino, flesh colour) 
is used here in the sense of to dye red; the only example 
of the word as a verb up to the time of Shakespeare. 
Carew uses it in his Obsequies to the Lady Anne Hay, 
but no doubt with Shakespeare hi mind. In the first three 
Ff. the second line is printed: Making the Greene one, 
Red," a slight and obvious printers' error in punctuation 
which some editors have actually had the incredible 
denseness to defend and even adopt! The three and 
more pages on these two lines in the Variorum Shake- 
speare are, so far as I know, quite the most amusing 
reading in any of those volumea Whether waters might 
admit of discoloration; whether the allusion was not 
rather to the fishes, whose hue, however, "could suffer 
no change from the tinct of blood;" corrective remarks 
concerning some *' ingenious author" who had suggested 
that "Making the green-one red" might really be the 
412 



right reading— a construction quite "unexampled; " these, 
and other such divagations of the learned fancy, will be 
found in these exhilarating pages. [It is evident, from the 
use of the capital letters to both Greene and Bed in FI., 
that the interpretation given above is the right <«ie.— 

F.A. IL] 

ACT IL Scene a 

106u Lines 1-47.— The authenticity of this scene, from 
lines 1-47, the one humorous passage in the play, has 
been vigorously denied and vigorously upheld. Coleridge 
(Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, 1849, voL I p. 
249) says: "This low soliloquy of the Porter, and his feir 
speeches afterwards, I believe to have been written for 
the mob by some other hand, perhaps with Shakespeare's 
consent; and that, finding it take, he, with the remainiztg 
ink of a pen otherwise employed. Just interpolated the 
words, ' I '11 devil-porter it no further: I had thought to 
have let in some of all professions, that go the primrosa 
way to the everlasting bonfire.' Of the rest not one syl- 
lable has the ever-present being of Shakespeare." 

Against this emphatic declaration of a great poet may 
be set the emphatic declaration, on the opposite side, of 
another great poet-— Mr. Browning, who. in a letter 
printed in the New Shakspere Society's Transaction!^ 
affirms his belief that the passage must have come from 
the hand of Shakespeara For my part^ I can seeno psi^ 
ticular reason to doubt that it is Shakespeare's, wbile 1 
entirely fail to see that it is a veiy brilliant specimen of 
his humour, or at all above the capacity of Middleton, 
to whom some would assign it. In comparison with the 
Grave-digger's scene in Hamlet, to which the enthuaisitK 
advocates of the Porter's scene would compare it, the 
humour here is, to my mind at least, of very middling 
quality. But I am far from being able to see that "not 
one syllable has the ever-present being of Shakespeare.'* 
On the contrary, I think it is a roughly- written passage 
introduced by Shakespeare partly for the sake of dra- 
matic contrast^ Partly to provide a part for the comic 
actor or low comedian, the clown. [After again seeing 
the play acted, it is evident that some such scene it 
necessary here in order to give time for Macbetti and Lsdjr 
Macbeth to get rid of all traces of the murder from their 
hands, and for the former to recover his self-possessioiL 
Davenant, who makes Macduff and Lady Macduff both 
guests of Macbeth at this time, introduces a short scene 
between Lennox and Macduff, in which occur the follow- 
ing exquisite lines: 

Mao/. Rising this morntef early, I went to loc^ out of roj 

Window, and I cou'd scarce see faitlier than my breath; 

The darkness of the night brought but few objects 

To our eyes, but many to our ears. 

— Davenant's Works, roL ▼. p. 341X 

This is " po'try " with a vengeance I I think most penons 
will prefer the Porter's prose, coarse though it be.— 
F. A. M.] 

107. Line 2: he should have OLD turning the ftey.— Com- 
pare Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 16: "We shall have M 
swearing," for a similar use of old sa an emphatic eiple- 
tive. In Arden of Feversham, IL 2. p. 84 (Bullen's reprint) 
we have " For heere will be ould filching when the preue 
comes f oorth of Paules. " 
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ACT IL Scene 3. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT II. Scene 4. 



106. line 6: H«t€ '« a farmer that hanged himtelf on the 
expectation <^ plenty.— Malone compares Hall, Satires, 

iT. 6-8: 

Ech muck-wonne will be riche with lawlesse Kaine. 
Altho h« smother vp mowes of seuen yeares Kraine, 
And han^d kintse^ioheH c»m9 grows ciuap aguin. 

100. Line 16: a French Aom.— Stubbes, in his Anatomle 
of Abuses, thus describes the French hote: ' 'The frenche- 
/uue are of two diuers makinges, for the common frenehe- 
hose (as they list to call them>oontayiieth length, breadth, 
and sidenes snfBdent, and is made very rounde. The 
other contayneth neither length, breadth nor sidenes 
(being not past a quarter of a yarde side), whereof some 
be paned, cut and drawne out with costly omamentes, 
•with Canions annexed reaching down beneath their knees " 
(New Shak. Soc. Beprlnt, p. 66). Shakespeare refers to 
French hoee in Henry Y. iii. 7. 56; and in The Merchant 
of Venice, L 2. 80, Portia says: " I think he bought . . . 
his round hoee in France," 



110. Lines 21, 22: the primrote vsay to the everUuting 
&on^9^— Compare Hamlet, L 3. 60: "the primrote path 
of dalliance;" and AU's Well, iv. 6. 67: "they'll be for 
the /lowetff way that leads to the broad gate and the 
great ihre.". 

111. line 27: tJie second eoek.—See Someo and Juliet» 

It. 4.8,4: 

the gtcendaek hath crow'd. 
The cnifew.bell hath rung, 't is three o'clock. 

112. Line 63: eomfttaeion.— Compare Henry VIIL r. 4. 
51: "kindling such a comnbuHion in the state." Cotgraye 
has " (kmhuetion: t A combustion, burning, or consum- 
ing with fire; also, a tumult; and hence Entrer en com- 
bustion atec To make a stirre, to raise an uproaret, to 
keepe an old coyle against" 

lis. Lines 72-74: , 

Most sacrUeffious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the buildingl 
" There is a confusion of metaphor here. Bef erence is 
miule in the san&e clause to 1 Samuel zzir. 10, ' I will not 
put forth mine hand against my lord, for heiBthe Lord's 
ancinted;' and to 2 Corinthians vi. 16, 'For ye are the 
temple of the liTing God ' " (Clarendon Press edd.). 

114 Line 81: Shake off this downy sleep, death's eounter- 
/«»(.— Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, iiL 2. 364: 
** death-eountsTf citing sleep." 

116. Line 85: Bing the &«U.— Theobald considered this 
to be a mere stage-direction that had crept into the text 
from the prompter's book; and annmberof very respectable 
editors have followed him in omitting it But it seems 
to me that the reiteration of the order is a very natural 
one, and the break in the metre not more serious than 
many others in the play. 

11& Lines 96^97: 

Had J but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a blessed time. 
Compare Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 472, 478: 

If I might die within this hour, I hare lir'd 
To die when I desire 



117. Line 107: Their hands and faces were all badg'd 
with &{oo<f.— Compare IL Henry VI. iiL 2. 200: "murder's 
crimson badge." 

lis. Line 118: His silver skin lac d with his golden blood. 
—See note 104 above for the likening of blood to gold 
(compare tl^e red gold of old ballads). Johnson was cer- 
tainly right in taking these curiously artificial metaphors 
as intended to convey a sense of Macbeth's dissimulation 
— " the studied language of hypocrisy." 

119. Lines 121, 122: 

their daggers 
Unmannerlt brebch'd with gore. 
Farmer quotes from the 6th Dialogue of ErondeUe's 
French Garden, 1605: "Boy, go fetch your master's silver- 
hatched daggers, you have not brushed their breeches, 
bring the brashes," &c. Douce, on the other side, per- 
haps preferably, takes the more familiar breeches to be 
meant, and that " the expression, though in itself some- 
thing unmannerly, simply means covered as with breeches. " 
The Clarendon Press edd. compare Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 
274: "strip your sword stark naked." 

120. Lbies 127, 128: 

What shouid be spcJeen here, where our fate, 
Hn> IN AN AroER-HOLB, may rush, and seize usf 
Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, speaking of the pretended 
powers of witches, mentions among other difficult feats, 
" They can go in and out at awger holes " (book L chap. 4, 
Beprint, p. 8). The meaning here is that our fate may 
be concealed in the smallest hole or cranny. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

With the portents described in this scene compare 
Holinshed's description of those which followed the mur- 
der of King Dufle: "For the space of .vj. moneths to- 
gither after this haynous murder thus committed, there 
appeared no sunne by day, nor Moone by night In any 
parte of the realme, but stil was the skie couered with 
continual clowdes, and sometimes sucheoutragiouswindes 
arose with lightnings and tempestes, that the people were 
in great f eare of present destruction " (vol. v. p. 285). 
And again further on: " Monstrous sightes also that were 
seene within the Scottishe Ungdome that yeare were 
these, horses in Lothian being of shiguler beautie and 
swiftnesse, did eate their owne flesh, & would in no wise 
taste any other meate. In Angus there was a gentle- 
woman brought forth a child without eyes, nose, hande, 
or foota There was a Sparhauke also strangled by an 
Owle" (ut supra, p. 287)l 

121. Line 7: And yet dark night strangles the tratsl- 
LINO lamp.—V. 1, F. 2 have travailing, F. 8, P. 4 travelling, 
as most editors now print It is possible there may be an 
allusion to both meanings — "struggling with difficulty 
onward." What are now two distinct words of different 
spelling were formerly used interchangeably, as were, e.g. 
"metal" and "mettle.'* 

122. line 8: Is't mghVs peedominancb.— Predomi- 
nanee is an astrological term, referring to the planets 
whose power is at its height Compare Lear, i. 2. 134. 
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123. Line 12: A falcon, TOWXBIlia in lur pride qf place. 
—Both towering and place are technical terms in falconiy. 
Place means " the greatest eleTation which a bird of prey 
attains in its flight" (Gifford> Compare Massinger, The 

Guardian, i. 1: 

Then, for an evening ffight. 
A tiercel gentle, which I call, my ousters. 
As he were sent a messenger to the moon. 
In such ». place files, as he seems to say. 
See me, or see me not I the partridge sprung, 
He makes his stoop. —Works, p. 462. vol. L 

124. Line 28: ratin ujp— "Bavin down" Is used in the 
same sense in Measure for Measure, L 2. 183. See note 
on that passage. 

126. Lines 81. 82: 

He it already nam'd, and gene to SOONE 

To be invested. 
Scone was called the Royal City of Seone or Seoan as early 
as the first decade of the tenth century after Christ. It 
was situated a little distance to the north of the town of 
Perth, and is now called Old Scone; New Scone being a 
little to the S.B. of it, nearer Perth. The Stone of Des- 
tiny was transferred to Scone, from Dunstaifnage in Ar- 
gyleshlre, by Kenneth Macalpine, soon after the founda- 
tion of an abbey there in 838. Many of the Scottish kings 
were crowned on this stone; till Edward I., having con- 
quered Baliol, removed It to Westminster. In a separate 
stipulation, at the time of the Treaty of Northampton, the 
stone was to be restored to Scotland; but the restoration 
was never carried out Sir Walter Scott tells us that it 
was originally brought from Ireland by " Fergus the son 
of Eric, who led the Dalriads to the shores of Argyle- 
shire. "It was used at the coronation of the present Queen, 
the chair of Edward the Confessor being placed upon it; 
and it is said that at that ceremony some small frag- 
ments of the stone were brolcen off. Charles II. was 
crowned at Scone, as a compliment perhaps to the Scotch, 
January 1st, 1661. This was after the defeat of the Scotch 
Cavaliers by Cromwell at Dunbar, but before the more 
decisive battle of Worcester.— F. A. m. 

12& Line S3: Colme-kill. —The meaning of this word 
(according to Jamieson's Diet tub voce) is the cell or cha- 
pel of St Columba or Colum, who landed on this little 
island (better knov^ as lona) in the year 668, in order to 
preach Christianity. Tlie ruins of the cathedral and mon- 
astery which were built on the Island may still be seen. 
All the Scottish kings, from Kenneth IIL to Macbeth in- 
clusive, i.e. from 073 to 1040, were buried at Coljne-kill. 
'*To the Highlanders of the present day lona is known as 
'Innisnan-Dniidhneach' or the Island qf the Druids— aa 
'li-cholum-chille,' or tfie Island qf Colum, qf the Cell, or 
Cemetery, whence the English word Icolymkill is derived" 
(New Statistical Account of Scotland, 1846, voL vit p. 813). 
—P. A. M. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

The murder of Banquo, plotted in this scene and the 
next, and carried out in scene 3, is thus told in HoHnshed: 
" These and the like commendable lawes, Makbeth caused 
to be put as then in vse, goueming the realme for the 
space of tenne yeares in equall iustice. But this was but 
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a oounterfayte seale of equitie shewed by him, partely 
against his natorali inclination to purchase thereby the 
f auour of the people. Shortly after, he beganne to shewe 
what he was, in steede of equitie practising cmeltle. For 
the pricke of conscience (as it chaunceth euer in tyrantes, 
and suche as attayne toanyastate by vnrlghtnous meanes) 
caused him euer to feare, least he should be semed of 
the same cuppe, as he had ministred to his predecessour. 
The woordes also of the three weird sisten^ wold not 
out of his mind, which as they promised him the king- 
dome, so lykewise did they promise it at the same time, 
vnto the posteritie of Banquha He willed therefore the 
same Banquho with his sonne named Fleaunoe, to come 
to a supper that he had prepared for them, which was in 
deede, as he had deuised, present death at the faandes of 
certaine murtherers, whome he hyred to execute that 
deede. appoynting them to meete with the same Banquho 
and his sonne without the palayce, as they returned to 
theyr lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he woulde 
not haue his house slaundered, but that in time to oome 
he might cleare himselfe, if any thing were layde to his 
charge vpon any suspition that might arise. 

" It chaunced yet, by the beneflte of the darke night, 
that though the father were slaine, the son yet by the 
helpe of almightie God reseruing him to better fortune, 
escaped that daunger: and af terwardes hauing some inck- 
ling (by the admonition of some frendes which he hsd in 
the courte,) howe his life was sought no lease then his 
fathers, who was slayne not by chaunce medley (as by the 
handling of the mater Makbeth would haue had it to ap- 
peare,) but euen vpon a prepensed 1 deuise, wherevpon to 
auoyde further perill he fledde into Wales'* (Bepilnt, vol 
V. p. 271). 

127. Line 10: Sennet sounded.— The FT. print mdt. 
The word was variously spelt, and of frequent oocnnence, 
in the stage-directions of' old playa See III. Henry VL 
note 66. 

128. Line 18: And all-thing unbecoming.— "Tht sd- 
Jectives all, each, both, every, other, are sometimes inte^ 
changed, and used as pronouns in a manner different from 
modem usage. In this instance ' all ' is used for cwry" 
(Abbott, Sh. Grammar, § 12). Elwln quotes the Hymn in 
the Compline from Henry the Eighth's Primer: 

Lorde, the maker oiaii-thinf. 
We pray the nowe in the evexiiiig. 

129. Lines 41-44: 

Let every man be master qf his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time. 
The punctuation in the text is Theobald's, and seems veiy 
preferable to tliat of the Ff., which place a comma sfter 
n^ht and a colon after welcome. 

130. Lines 66-67: 

and under him 

My Genius is rebuk'd, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's teas by Ccesar. 

1 Preconceived, predetermined. 
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Compare Antony and Cleopatra, ii S. 18-22: 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his dde: 
Thy demon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, to 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Caesar's is not ; but near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being ovcrpower'd. 

This Is closely copied from North's Flntarch (ed. 1681, p. 
926, lines &-10). 

131. Line 63: Thence to be torerieh'd with an unlineal 
Aand.— Compare Winter's Tale, v. 2. 68: " He was torn to 
pieces with a bear." Compare note 139 below. 

132. Line 66: yJi'd.— This word, meaning defiled, of 
which it is apparently an abbreviation, is not used else- 
where by Shakespeare. Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, 

iu. 1. 62: 

She lightly lept out of hexJUed bedd. 

133. Line 70: To make them kings, the seed qfBanquo 
kingel—Fi. have eeedee, which some editors adopt. Very 
many more agree in taking the plural to be a mere error 
of the presa. No similar example has been adduced, except 
a few confessedly problematical ones from plays whose 
text is anything but dependable. 

134. Line 72: And champion me to th' UTTE&AKCB 1— This 
is, fight with me d I'outrance. Cotgrave has " Combattre 
d otUtmnee. To fight at shaxpe, to fight it out^ or to the 
vttermost; not to spare one another iu fighting." The 
wood utterance is used again, in the same sense, by Shake- 
speare in Cymbeline, ill. 1. 73. 

135. Line 81: How you were borkb in hand.— See 
Taming of the Shrew, note 146; Measure for Measure, 
note 46. Compare also Hamlet, 11. 2. 65-07: 

whereat griev'd, 
That so his sickness, age. and impotence. 
Was falsely Acm€ in hand, 

136. Line 88: Are you «p qospellI).— Probably an al- 
lusion to the precept in the goepel, ** Fray for them which 
despitefnlly use you and persecute you" (Matt v. 44). 

137. Line 110: Hayb 80 ineen$'d.—Ft. print hath; the 
reading is Bowe's. 

13a Line 116: dwtoYice.— This word is not elsewhere 
used by Shakespeare in the sense it here has, "hostility," 
"antagonism as of opposing enemies." The Clarendon 
Press edd. give an instance of it in Bacon, Essays, xv. 62: 
"setting them at distance, or at least distrust among 
themselves." Coles, Latin Dictionary, has "Diftonce [dis- 
cord], disfidium, dwcordto." 

139. Lines 129-181: 

i xoiU advise you where to plant yourselves^ 
Acquaint you, WITH A PERFECT SPY, 0' THE TIME, 
The moment on 't. 
We have adopted a very simple emendation, first sug- 
gested by Johnson, of a for the, and the punctuation of 
Collier as said to be given by the Old Corrector. This 
passage has been made the subject of much discussion by 
the commentators, but the meaning of it seems to be 
clear. The difficulty, supposed or real, lies in line 130; 
but if we take with to mean "by," '*by means of," as it 
frequently does in Shakespeare (see line 63 above, and 
note 131), it is plain that Macbeth refers to his intention 



to acquaint the two Murderers, by means of one who may 
be trusted to watch Banquo closely, of the time when to 
commit the murder; and this interpretation Is fully borne 
out by a passage in the third scene of this act VHien the 
Three Murderers enter, it is evident that the first dis- 
trusts the man who has joined them, for he asks, "But 
who did bid thee join with us?" to which the Second 
Murderer answers: 

He needs not our mistrust ; since he dellrers 

Our offices, and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

This imssage evidently means that the Third Murderer 
has brought them exactly the direction, which Macbeth 
promised to send them by the perfect spy, o' the time. The 
alteration of eA« to a makes the meaning clearer, though 
it is possible the right reading may be " By the perfeet'st 
spy." Compare above, in the letter from her husband 
read by Lady Macbeth: " I have leam'd by the perfeet'st 
report" 

Steevens proposed to put a full stop after line 120, and 
to take Acquaint you as= "Acquaint yourselves," and the 
perfect spy & the time as = "the exact time, the time 
most favourable to your purposes," wliich they were to 
spy out Undoubtedly you is frequently used for your- 
selves, but, on the whole, I think the interpretation given 
above is the preferable one.— F. A. H. 

140. Line 134: To leave no rubs nor botches in the work, 
—Compare Bichard IL ilL 4. 4, and note 242. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

141. Line 18: We have sootch'd the snake, not kilPd it. 
■— Scotch' dkiA Theobald's almost universally-accepted em- 
endation of Ff.'s seoreh'd. Scotch' d occurs again in Corio- 
lanus, iv. 5. 106: " he scotch'd him and notch'd him like 
a carbonado." Scotches occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, 
iv. 7. 10, as a substantive of similar meaning to the verb, 
which means "to cut slightly." 

142. Lines 10, 20: 

better to be with the dead. 

Whom we, to gain our PEACE, have sent to peace. 

This is the reading of F. 1; F. 2, F. 8, F. 4. with a large 

proportion of modem editors, print pHace; to my mind a 

much less impressive and a much less Shakespearean 

word. [There Is no doubt much to be said in favour of 

the correction made by F. 2, obvious as it is, and perhaps 

suspiciously simple. Macbeth did not murder Duncan 

to gain peace, but to gain the throne. If this sentence 

referred to the murder of Banquo, peace would be the 

more appropriate word. For the use ot place in tlie sense 

of a high dignity, we may compare Measure for Measure, 

114.92: 

Whose credit with the judge, or own gt^aX^laa. 

Mr. Irving, it may be mentioned, retains in his acting- 
edition the reading of F. 1; in favouc of which reading 
it may be said that Macbeth was not only thinking of 
the murder of Duncan, but also of the two grooms 
whom he had killed in order to secure his own safety, 
—p. A. M.1 

148. Lines 2&-3&— F. 1 prints these lines as in our text» 
except that in line 28 it has among instead of 'mong, the 
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latter being the correction of F. 2, which, however, in 
line 29 unneceuarily introduces the word ttiU, reading: 

Let your remembrance stiU apply to Banquo. 
There is no need for the insertion of this word, as r^mem- 
hranee was, in Shalcespeare's time, often pronounced as 
a quadrisyllable. Steevens, in his edition, 170S, who is 
followed by the Cambridge edd. and others, divided the 
two imperfect lines (31, 82) thus: 

Uiuafe the while, that we 

Mint lare our honours in these flattering streams. 

Malone arranges the passage thas: 

La4y M. Come on; gentle my lord. 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks; be bright and JoTlal 
Among your guesu to-night 

Macb. So shaU I. love; 

And so, I pray, be you : let your remembrance 
Apply to Banquo: present him eminence, both 
With eye and tongue; unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours In these flattering streams. 

Steevens thought that something had been omitted from 

the text after the words Unaa/e the whiles and suggested 

that Shakespeare might have written: 

Unsafe the while a is/er ut. that we. 

I would suggest that whUe was intended to be connected 

closely with the words that toe, and that line 31 in Ft. 

should have read something like this: 

Unsafe, altut we rest the while that we, 
or 

Unsafe we nteds must rett the while that we; 

the meaning being, not that Macbeth and his wife were 
unsafe heeauee they had to flatter Banquo, but that they 
were unsafe in spite of their stooping to that; and there- 
fore there was a stronger motive for his removal; as, 
while he lived, flatter him as they might, they could 
never be safe.— F. a m. 

141 Line 38 : Bui in them nature'e oopy't not eteme.— 
This is very likely an allusion to legal phraseology, though 
some have supposed nature'a copy to mean man, formed 
in the image of Ood. Cowell, in his Interpreter, has 
" Copie hold (tenura per copiam ratvli curiae) is a tenure, 
for the which the tenent hath nothing to shew, but the 
copie of the Bolls made by the Steward of his Lord's court 
. . . some copyhold is flneable, and some certaine: that 
which is flneable, the lord taketh at his pleasure" (First 
Edn. (1607) nih voce). The word eteme, for eternal, is 
only used by Shakespeare here, and in Hamlet, iL 2. 612. 

146. Line 42: The ehard-bome beetU.--F. 8, F. 4 print 
shard-bom, which some suppose to mean bom among 
shards, or in dung. But in one or two places Shakespeare 
has linked thard with beetle in a way that leaves no doubt 
as to the meaning— the scaly wings of the beetle. Com- 
pare Antony and Cleopatra, iU. 2. 20: 

They are his sMardt, and he their ttetle; 
and Cymbeline, ill. 3. 20: "The sharded beetU." [The 
scientiflc name for the wing-cases is elytra; anyone, who 
has observed beetles, knows the startling elTect when these 
hard elytra are suddenly opened, and the membranous 
underwlngs (which in some beetles are very large In pro- 
portion to tiieir body) are suddenly unfolded, and the 
insect, that was just now walking or running, is borne 
away In rapid iUght. The ehardt or elytra remain im- 
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movable during flight, but probably help to buoy ap the 
insect while on the wing.— F. a m.] 

14a Lines 46, 47: 

Come, SKKLIKO night, 
Seaff up the tender eye of pitiful day. 
Seel is a term in falconry, meaning to sew up the eyes of 
a hawk. Compare OtheUo, L 3. 270; ilL 8l 210; and An- 
tony and Cleopatra, ill. 13. 112. Cotgrave has *' Sitter lee 
yeux. To eeele, or sow vp, the eye-lids, (& thencse alao). 
to hoodwinke, blind, keepe in darknesse, depriue of sight.'' 

147. Lines 60. 61: 

Light ihidcene, and the erow 

Makee wing to the bookt wood. 
Rooky may be meant for "frequented by rooks" (which 
to me seems rather the pr^erabU intdpretation, so iex 
as sense Is concerned), or for " dusky, gloomy.** or **foggy.*' 
The Clarendon Press edd. cite the Promptorium Parm- 
lorum: " ^olry, or mysty. Nebulosua" [/Zooiy is given 
in Grose's Provincial vOlossary as= "misty," and in Bailey 
as =" musty;" both authorities state it to be a Xorth- 
country word. It is given in Brockett, but not in the York- 
shire, Westmoreland, or Tyneside Glossaries; and I have 
always heard reek, not rock or ruk, used for "smoke" in 
the North. Steevens proposes to read "makes wii^ to 
rook 1' the wood," and quotes IIL Henry VI. v. & 47: 

The raren rooA'd her on the chimney's top 
(see note 333 of that playX Chaucer uses rouke and rttek- 
i»ig in the sense of "to lie dose;" and Gower in the Con- 
feasio Amantls, bk. iv., has, speaking figuratively of the 
priests or monks : 

And now they rucktM in her nest 

And resten as hem liketh best. 

—Works, ToL B. p. 57. edn. XS57. 

Rooky wood may mean here the wood into which the arcw 
went to rooi: or rooff.— F. A. 3C.] 

Acrr IIL scKSK a 

148. Line 6: Now tpurt the LATBD traveller apace.— 
bated, tor belated, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra. 
ilLU. 8. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

149. line 6: Our hoeteee keepe her state.- The ttaU 
was a chair of states placed on a raised platform at flw 
head of the table, and covered with a canopy. Cotgrave 
has "Daie, or Daiz. A cloth of Estate, Canopie, or 
Heauen, that stands ouer the heads of Princes thrones 
also, the whole State, or seat of Estate." Compare Corio- 
lauus, V. 4. 22; Twelfth Night, iL 6. 60; and I. Heniy IV. 
iL4.416. 

160. Line 6: We wHl reqcibs her vfehome.—Require, 
here, as in some other places in Shakespeare, means 
simply ' ' ask," not " demand. " Compare Antony and Cko- 
patra, iiL 12. 12. 

151. Une 14: *Tia better thee without than he wUkm.— 
The grammar of this line is faulty, however we take it; 
but the meaning is either " It is better outside thee than 
inside him," or "It is better for his blood to be on tliy 
face than for him to be within.'* 
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152. Une 24: eabin'd, eribb'd. —Cabin as a verb ocean 
in Titus AndronicaB, iv. 2. 179: " And cabin in a cave." 
Cr^, in the present sense, is not known to occur anywhere 
but in this passage. 

163. Line 27: With tvfenty trenched gathes on his head. 
—Compare Arden of Feversham, iii. 1. (ed. BuUen, p. 42): 

And Mesbies name, a scanilale Tnto mine. 
Is deeply tr*nek*d\a my blushini; brow. 

154. line S2: YFe 'VL hear ourselvet again, — Punctaated 
as in the text (the punctuation of the Ff.) the meaning 
may be taken to be. We '11 talk with one another again. 
Ounelves again has been understood as the ablative 
absolute, "when we are ourselves again;" and Dyce 
i-endered the sense certainly easier, but perhaps not 
better, by punctuating. We 'U hear, miraelves, again. 

156. Line 41: Were the OKAC'D person of our Banquo 
jpresent.— Compare Lear, i. 4. 267, where graced is used, 
an here, in the sense of "gracious." 

166u Line 66: upon a t^ou^Af.— Compare T. Henry IV. 
iL 4. 241: " and with a thought seven of the eleven I paid;" 
£.0. as quick as thought 

167. Line 68: 0, iheu flaws and «(art«.— Compare 
Hamlet, t. L 230, and see note on that passage. 

168. Line 76: Ere haman statute purg'd the gentle tceoL 
— Ff. read humane, which in Shakespeare's time was 
often spelt human. The latter Is Theobald's reading, 
and seems preferable. " Gentle, " say the Clarendon Press 
edd. , *' is to be taken prophetically. ' Ere humane statute 
purged the common weal and made it gentle.' " 

160. Line 73: the time Juts been.~-V. 1 prints times has, 
which the later Ff. correct into times have, a reading less 
easily explained as a printer's error, and not so good in 



160. line 84: Your noble friends do lack you.— Com- 
pare Aa You Like It, iv. 1. 182: " I cannot lack thee two 
hours." 

16L Line 96: Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. 
—Compare Troilus and Cresslda, iii. 8. 109. Singer quotes 
BuUokar, Expositor, 1616: ** Speculation, the inward 
knowledge, or beholding of a thing." 

16L Line 101: the Hyrcan f^«r.— Compare III. Henry* 
VI. i. 4. 155: "Ugers of Hyrcanla;" and Hamlet, iL 2. 472: 
* ' the Hyrcanian beast." See Merchant of Venice, note 176. 

163. Lines 105, 106: 

// trembling I INHABIT, then protest me 

The BABY qf a girl. 
This is one of the many difficult passages in the text of 
Macbeth, perhaps the most difficult Is inhabit a printer's 
or copyist's error or not; and if not, what does it mean? 
Many emendations have been proposed, the most gener- 
ally accepted of which is " If trembling I inhibit thee," 
tfte meaning of which is, I suppose, "If trembling with 
fear I bid thee avaunt, or fear to encounter thee." Shake- 
speare uses inhibited twice in the sense of "forbidden," in 
All's Well, i. 1. 157, and Othello, i. 2. 79. But if this 
emendation be right, the word would have something of 
its legal sense here, much the same as that in which the 
noun inhibition is used in the well-known passnge in 
VOL. V. 



Hamlet, li 2. 346. One would certainly have expected 
this very slight alteration (inhibit thee) to have been 
made in the text by one of the later Folios, if the line had 
ever been spoken thus; but it looks here very much as if 
Shakespeare had used a very unusual word— or rather 
expression— purposely; and that we must search for Ita 
meaning, if any, in the context Macbeth has already 
said to the spectre of Banquo (lines 100, 101): 

Approach thou like the nigged Russian bear. 
The arm d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tig'er; 

and it is possible that the wild beasts suggested the 
kindred idea of the desert inhabited by none but wild 
beasts; and that the meaning may be " If trembling I in- 
habit," i.e. "keep in my cave or hiding place, instead of 
coming out into the open to meet you." Schmidt plau- 
sibly explains inhabit as " to put on a habit," but he pro- . 
duces no instance of the use of the word in that sense. 
In that case trembling is the accusative, and the meaning 
is "If I then put on the habit of fear." It is scarcely 
necessary to go into any of the other emendations pro- 
posed. The only question is whether we should adopt 
the punctuation of F. 1: 

If trcmbting I inhabit then, protest tnee 

The Baby ol'a Girle. 

Taking inhaJbit to have something of the sense we have 
assigned to it above, and to be used absolutely, we prefer 
tKe punctuation of F. 2, F. 8, F. 4, which has the comma 
after inJuibU and not after then. I can find no instance 
of exhibit being used as in modem tlmes="to show" 
with regard to a feeling such as anger, fear, &c. ; other- 
wise one might venture on the emendation " If trembling 
I exhibit,*' which I find Mas been previously proposed by 
A. Hunter, and before him by Robinson, in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine in 1769 (vol. lix. p. 1201).— F. a x. 

The BABT qfa girl; i.e. a girl's doll; or perhaps it should 
be taken literally. For the former sense see Cotgrave 
under PoupSe and its derivatives, and especially "Poupe- 
tier. A bo^e-maker, or puppet-maker." 

164. Line 111: And OYBRCOXE us like a summers cloud. 
—Overcome is used in the sense of "come over," "over- 
shadow." Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, iiL 7. 4: 

All corer'd with thiclc woodes that quite it otfercame. 

166. Lines 115, 116: 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine IS blandi'd vnthfear. 
Malone and many subsequent editors change is to are, 
taking the word to apply to cheeks. But it may Just as 
well relate to the natural ruby, i.e. the colour, of the 
cheeks. 

166. Line 122: It unll have blood; they say blood wiU 
have blood.— Ft, print: 

It win have blood they say : 
Blood will have blood. 

The pointing in the text was first introduced by Whalley. 
A few editors follow the Ff. ; but Johnson (Miscellaneous 
Observations on Macbeth) is probably right in his inter- 
pretation: "Macbeth justly infers that the death of 
Duncan cannot go unpunished, ' It will have blood ! ' then 
after a short pause declares It as the general observation 
of mankind, that murderers rannot escape." I cannot 
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help feeling* however, lliat, to the ear at least, the reading 
of the Ff. is more hannonious and more impressive. 

167. Line 128: SUmet katfe been knovm to move, and 
trees to tpeak.—JAv. Paton (in Notes and Queries, Nov. 6, 
1809) suggested that there was an allusion, in the first 
clause of this line, to the rocking-stones (one of which 
was near Glamis Castle), by which it was thought that the 
Druids tried persons suspected of crimes. In the treet 
that tpeak we have, perhaps, an allusion to the story in 
Virgil of the bleeding tree which revealed to JSneas the 
murder of Polydorus ( JSneid, bk. iiL IL 22-48). 

168. Line 124: Augur$ and understood relations; i.e. 
soothsayings and knowledge of the secret links of things. 
A ugurs is spelt A ugures in ¥t. Florio, 1506, has ' 'A ugurto, 
an augure, a soothsaying, ... a wishing of good hap, a 
forbodlng." 

168. Line 140: seann'ef.— This word is used, as here, for 
carefully examined into, in Hamlet, iiL 8. 76: "That 
would beseann'd." 

170. Line 144: in dMd. —Ff. have indssd, as one word. 
The rectiflcAtion was made by Theobald. 

ACrr III. Scene 5. 

171. Btage^irection. " Enter the three Witches, meet- 
ing Hecate."— Hecate, the "infernal" name of Diana in 
Boman mythology, was, in the middle ages, generally 
supposed to be the goddess or mistress of witchesw In 
Scot's Disooverie of Witchcraft (Booke 3. Chap. xvi.X we 
read that " Certeine generall counoels, by their decrees, 
have condemned the confusions and erronious credu- 
lltie of witches, to be vaine, fantasticall and fabulous 
. . . to wH; their night walkings and meetings with 
Herodias, and the Pagan gods: Ac . . . The words of the 
councell are these; It may not be omitted, that certeine 
wicked women following sathans provocations, being 
seduced by the illusion of divels, beleeve and professe, 
that in the night times they ride abroad with Diana, the 
goddesse of the Pagans, or else with Herodias, with an 
Innumerable multitude, upon certeine beasts, and passe 
over manle countries and nations, in the silence of the 
night, and doo whatsoever those fairies oi^ ladies com- 
mand, Ac." (Reprint, p. 61). 

172. Line 1: Why, how now, Hbcatk! you toot anoiblt. 
—Hecats Is spelt in F. 1, F. 2 Becat, as, of course, it 
must be pronounced. ^ The name is always so accented in 
Shakespeare. In L Henry VI. ill. 2. 64 it is. however, a 
trisyllabla It is used as a dissyllable in Ben Jonson's Sad 
Shepherd, ii. 3, and in Milton's Comus. A^igeriy, for 
angrily, is used in two other passages: Two Gent, of Ver- 
ona, i. 2. 62, and King John, Iv. 1. 82. 

173. Lines 23. 24: 

Upon the comer of the moon 
There Jumgs a vaporous drop prqfound. 
"This vaporous drop," says Steevens, "seems to have 
been meant for the same as the virus lunare of the an- 



1 In the music to Middleton's Witch, mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion, it is written HecAet.—F. A. M. 
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dents, being a foam which the moon was supposed to 
shed on particular herbs or other objects when strongly 
solicited by enchantment Lucan introduces Encthw 
using it (Pharsalia, vi. 666): 

Et virus large lunare ministrat." 

174. line 33: Stage-direction. Music and song within. 
"Come avoay, come away."— This is substantially Capell's 
stage-direction. Ff. have Musike and a song. After line 36 
is a second stage-direction : Sing within. Come asray, 
come away, &c. 

The words sung here in Mr. living's stage version are 
as follows: 

Come away come away 

Hecate, Hecate, come away I 

Over woods, high rocks, and moantaias. 

Over seas, our mistress' fountains; 

Over steeples, towers and turrets. 

We fly by night, 'mongst troops of spirits: 

No ring of bells to our ear sounds. 

No howls of wolves, no yelp of hounds. 

No ring of bells. &c. 

They are, however, transferred to the end of act iv. 
scene 1. These words are taken from a scene in Middle- 
ton's Witch (act iii. scene 3) transferred bodily by Dave^ 
nant into his hideous deformation of Shakespeare's plaj. 
It shows what a false estimate of Davenant hia contem- 
poraries must have had, since they seem to have believed 
that he could haTe written the last eight lines of this 
song, which are infinitely superior to any of the deqterateiy 
prosy rubbish he has introduced into his version of Mac- 
beth. It Is doubtful whether the song; indicated in the 
stage-direction of the Folio, included much more than the 
first five lines of the song given in Middleton's Witch: 

Come away, come away, 

Hecate, Hecate, come away I 
Htc. I come. I come. I come. I come. 

With all the speed I may, 

With all the speed I may. 

— Worics (Dyce's edn.), voL iiL p. 303. 

Whether Middleton wrote the lines beginning Over woods, 
high rocks, dc., himself, of course we do not know. One 
very good emendation is introduced by Davenant, either 
of his own invention or from the copy of the MS. to which 
he had access,* and that is in the fifth line of the song as 
given above, which in Middleton runs 

Over x/w/ towers and turret* 
instead of 

Over atepUs, towers, and turrets. 

Dyce. in his edition of Middleton, vol UL p. 304. says 
that he suspects that that was the true reading, and 
refers to what Hecate says above in The Witch, act L 
scene 2 (p. 260): 

In moonlight nights, on stttfit'ttps. 
— F. A. M. 

ACT III. Scene 6. 

176. Line 8: "Who cannni ward the thonght—Thbs double 
negative was sanctioned by the usage of Shakespearrs 
time, and seems in his own case to have been particularly 
seductive. Compare Winter's Tale, ill. 2. 66. Ac. 



t It is "Over stee/la" In the music to the Witch mentioned in the 
Introduction. 
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176l Lines 21. 22: 

and 'eatue he/aiTd 

His pretence at the tyrant's featt. 
Compare Lear, IL 4. 143, 144: 

I cannot think my sister In the least 
Wouldybf^ her obligation. 

TyratU is perhaps used here, as in IIL Henry YL iii & 
09-72, for UBOiper, the original meaning of the Greek 
word. 

177. Line 83: Hath to exasperate the itin^.— Compare 
TroilUB and Cressida, v. 1. 34: "why art thou, then, exas- 
perate f" And see instances of the truncated participle 
in similar words, such as dedicate (Measure for Measure, 
ii 2. 154),<&CL Fl read their king; the correction isHanmer'a 

178. Line 41: The OLOUDT mesMn^er.— Compare L Henry 

IV. iiL 2. 82, 83: 

Such aspect 
As ciou4y men use to their adversaries. 

179. Lines 48, 48: 

thie our suffering country 

Under a hand accurs'd. 

Compare similar constructiona in, for example, Blchard 

II. iU. 2. 8: 

As a long-paned mother with her child ; 

Othello, T. 2. 4: 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 

ACT IV. SCENB 1. 

180. Line 1: Thrice the BRnrDSDeat hath tiMw'd.— Cole, 
Latin Dictionary, has "Brinded, variegatus." The more 
familiar form of the word is "brindled^" 

181. Line 8: Harpier.—Thit may be a misprint for 
Harpy (as Steevens considered), or it may be meant as 
another form of the same word. 

* 188. Line 6: Toad, that under cold stoM.— Vaxions at- 
tempts have been made, all as bad as possible, to render 
this line syllabieally equal with its fellows. It is quite 
rhythmical as it stands. Cold and stone must, of course, 
each be pronounced slowly and with emphasia Similar 
accentuations for effect will be found, in one form or 
another, in most poets who have paid much attention to 
the niceties of versification. The most remarkable in- 
stance I recollect of deliberate interference with natural 
accent is in a line in one of Tennyson's later Idylls of the 
King, Pelleas and Ettarre, which has to be read thus: 

jind I the sword ] of the tonr- 1 ney across | her throat 

—Works, ed. 1879. p. 495. 

[In Davenant, this and the next line are printed: 

Toad wMieh under mes^ stone 
Has days and nifi^hts lain thirtT^ooe; 

in arrangement which disturbs entirely the metre Shake- 
•peare bad chosen. Charles Kean. In his version, adopted 
the very cacophonous emendation: 

Toad that under eMett stone ; 
tnd SO It is generally printed in all acting versions. In 
Ur. Irving's version he follows Rowe: 

Toad that under the cdd stone. 
But, in this case, the, which, according to the rhythm. 



would be accented, must be joined to the under preced- 
ing it, and so form a dactyl Even this, perhaps the least 
objectionable of aU the emendations, makes the line, to 
some extent, weaker; and the only reason for its adoption 
in the acting version is that it is very desirable, on the 
stage, to avoid anything which compels the actor or actress 
to pronounce the vowel as if it were a double sound, such 
as oo-old for coUL—V. A. 3C.] 

183. Line 8: Sweltered venom.— Steevens quotes an old 
translation of Boccace's Novels, 1820, "an huge and 
mighty toad even weltering (as it were) in a hole full of 
poison." As for the question of the venom rightly or 
wrongly attributed to the toad, see note 202 to Bichard II. 

181 line 16: Adder's fork.-Ste note 203 to Richard IL 

186. Line 17: howlers teing.—Tope, who altered every- 
thing, altered houlet to owleL But howUt was the spell- 
ing of Shakespeare's time. Coles (Lak Dict)has " Howlet, 
bubo;" and Cotgrave, **HuetU. An Hotolet, or the little 
Home-Owle." 

188. Line 28: Witches^ mummy.— Mummy was formerly 
used as a medicine. Compare Webster, The White Devil, 

i. IL 12: 

Your foOowers 
Have swallowed you like mummia, and, being sick 
With such unnatural and horrid physic. 
Vomit you up i' the kenneL 

Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphla, v., says: "The Egyp- 
tian mummies which Cambyses spared, avarice now con- 
sumeth. Mummy is become merchandize, Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams." 

187. Line 24: ravin'd, i.e. glutted with prey. Compare 
Phineas Fletcher's Locusts, 1627, c. ill. st 18: 

Whom that Greeke leopard no sooner spi'de. 
But slue, devour'd. and fill'd his empty taaw: 
But with the ravtn'd prey his bowells broke; 
So into fowre divides his brazen yoke. 

See ravin up, ii. 4. 28 above; ravin doum^ Measure for 
Measure, 1. 2. 138; and ravin (as an adjective) in All's 
WeU. iiL 2. 120. 

18& Line 28: sttcer'd.— Boyer (French Dictionary) has 
"To sliver, veiit. act (or cut into slivers) Couper en 
trasiches." The verb is used again in Lear, It. 2. 84, and 
the noun in Hamlet, iv. 7. 174. 

188. Line 82: slab.— Boyer has slabby ("plashy, full of 
Dirt '7. SZa6 seems to be used here for slimy. The word, 
as an adjective, is not found elsewhere. 

190. Line 84: ingredients.— The Ff. have ingredienee. 
The correction is Rowe'a 

191. Line 88: Stage -direction. Enter Hecate.— This 
stage-direction is Ritson'a The Ff. have " Enter Hecat, 
and the other three witches." As the other three witches 
wex« already on the stage it is difllcnlt to see how 
they can now enter. Dyce gives examples of similarly- 
worded stage-directions from Cowley's Cutter of Coleman 
Street 

19S. Line 48: Stage-direction. Music and a song: " Black 
spirits," &a— As is pretty generally known, the stage- 
direction indicates the introduction of the song begin- 
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ning "Black spiriU and white." also introduced into 
Middleton'8 play of The Witch, and by Daveuant in his 
▼enion of Macbeth, In the preparation of which he mast 
ha?e had acceu to a HS. or printed copy of Middleton's 
play. No publication of The Witch is, however, known 
to have taken place before the year 1778; but many com- 
mentators have held that Shakespeare borrowed from 
Middleton, and not Middleton from Shakespeare. But 
there is really not a tittle of evidence to support the 
former conjecture; while every probability is in favour 
of the more natural supposition that Middleton was the 
borrower. It must be said, in justice to both dramatists, 
that their treatment of the witches in their two respective 
plays differs quite as much as these two plays do them- 
selves, which is saying a great deaL In his Shakespeare 
Notings, appended to his admirable edition of Reginald 
Soot's Discoverie of Witchcraft (pp. 648, 546), Dr. Brins- 
ley Nicholson argues, with great force, that Middleton's 
Witch must have been written after Shakespeare's Mac- 
beth. As for the songs, he shows that Black SpirUt and 
White was really only an adaptation of some rhymes 
quoted byt Scot in his XKxiiL chapter, which treats of 
Witches and Devils, in which, when talking of a little 
book published by " W. W." on the Witches of St. Osees 
in Essex, he says: '*now Brian Dareiet he spirits and shee 
spirits. Tittle and Tiffln, Suckin and Pidgin, Hard and 
Bobin, dec: his white ajriritt and blaeke spirite, grate 
epiritt and red tpirite, divell tode and divell lambe, divels 
catanddivelsdam, dtc."(p. 455> Scotwroteinl584. And 
on turning to Middleton's Witch, act v. scene 2, we And 
that the song (of which the first line is given in the first 
Folio of Shakespeare) runs thus: 

Black apiria and white, red spirits and grey, 
Millie, mingle, mingle, you that mingie may i 

Titty, Tiffin. 

Keep it stiff in; 

Firedrake, Puckey, 

Make it lucky; 

Uard. Robin. 

You must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about I 
All Ul come running in. all good keep out. 

—Works. voL iU. p. 336. 
It is evident from this that Middleton took the substance 
of this song from Scot; and, as Dr. Brinsley Nicholson 
says, these rhymes are neither Shakespeare's nor Middle- 
ton's.— F. A M. 

198. Line 56: Though bladed earn he lodl^'d— There are 
a number of references to the fancy of witches for trans- 
ferring com from one place to another in Scot's Dis- 
coverie of Witchcraft. The nearest parallel with the 
words in the text is in chap. 4. " And first Owd afflrmeth, 
that they can raise and suppresse lightening and thunder, 
nUne and haile, clouds and winds, tempests and earth- 
quakes. Others do write, that they can pull downe the 
moone and the starres. Some write that with wiaUng 
they can send needles into the livers of their enemies. 
Some that they can traneferre come in the blade from one 
place to another " (Reprint, p. 8). For lodged =" beaten 
down by the wind," compare Richard II. ill 8. 162, and 
II. Henry VI. iii. 2. 176: 

Like to the summer's corn by tempest Icdg'd: 

and see note 190 in the latter play. 
420 



194. Line 69: germene.-V. 1, F. 2 have germaine; J, S. 
F.Agermain; Pope read permauu; Theobald perauiw, and 
the Cambridge editors germena. The same word, spelt 
germainee and germaine in the origtnals, occurs in a 
similar connection and sense in Lear, iii. 2. 8, which makes 
it very unlikely that the reading of Ff. is right, or that it 
means, as Pope supposed, '* relatione or kindred ele- 
ments." 

196. Line 68.— "The armed head, represents symboli- 
cally Macbeth's head cut off and brought to Malcolm by 
Macduff. The bloody child, is Macduff untimely ripp'd 
from his mother's womb. The child with a crown oo 
his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolme; 
who ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough snd 
bear it before them to Dunslnane " (Upton, Critical Ob- 
servations on Shakespeare, First Edn. 1746^ p. 58). 

19& Lines 80, 81: 

none qf wtman bom 

Shall harm Macbeth, 
This prophecy, together with the one contained in lines 
92-«4 below— 

Macbeth shall nerer vanquish'd be until 

Great Bimam wood to high Dunstnane biU 

Shall come against him— 

maybe found in Holinshed: " a certeine witch, whomehee 
had in great trust, had told that he should neuer be slaine 
with man borne of anie woman, nor vanquished till the 
wood of Bemane came to the castell of Dunainane''(Ke- 
print, vol V. p. 274). 

197. Line 06: bodementi.—ThiB word is only used by 
Shakespeare in one other passage, in Troilns and Cresiida, 
V. 8. 79,80: 

This foolish, dreaming, superstitiotts giil 
Makes all these bocUmenes. 

198. Line 97: Rebellion's head riee n«v«r.— The Ff. have 
RebMione dead. The reading in the text is Hanmer's, 
said to be from a conjecture of Theobald's. [On refening 
to Theobald's Shakespeare Restored (First Edn. 1726) I 
find that he gives " RebeUioue head rise never." adding In 
a foot-note " or RebelUon'e head " (Appendix, p. 187). We 
have followed Theobald in omitting any comma after 
head; nearly all the editors insert one, although it 
changes the construction if not the sense of the emenda- 
tion.— F. A. M.] 

199. Line 111: A show of eight Kings.— Holinshed gives 
(voL V. pp. 272, 273) a long account of how Banquo's de- 
scendants became ultimately kings of Scotland. Fleance. 
after his escape from the murderers of his father, took 
refuge in Wales with the prince of that country, by whose 
daughter he became the father of a natural son, Wslter, 
who subsequently came to Scotland, and having distin- 
guished himself very much, was made Lord Steward of 
the realni, and so took the name of Steteard (which after- 
wards became Stewart or Stuart). His great-grandson, 
who was also named Walter, had a son John, who mar 
ried the heiress of Bonklll. This John was killed at 
Falkirk, leaving a son, also called Walter, who married 
Margerie Bruce, daughter of Robert Bruce, by whom be 
had a son, who succeeded to the throne as King Robert 
the Second. He was the first of the eight kings, the next 
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being Bobert I II. and the last James the Sixth of Scotland 
and Firat of England; and it is the latter that shows a 
glass to Macbeth, and not Banquo, as it says in the stage- 
direction of F. 1. Marie Staart is omitted, for any allusion 
to that iU-fated queen would have been no less unpleasant 
to her son than it would have been to her late ** dear friend 
and cousin," Queen Elizabeth. It is rather curious to 
think what Macbeth might have seen in the glass, had 
Shakespeare been endowed with any prophetic powers. 
Could it have shown Macbeth the ultimate fate of the 
Steward or Stuart family, he might have been consoled by 
the reflection that in Banquo's case, as in his own, "royal 
honours" proved not to be an unmitigated blessing.— 
r. A. X. 

200. Line 119: And yet the eighth appeared toho heart a 
GLASS.— Compare Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 05, and see 
note 78. 

901. Line 128: For the blood-BOLTBR'P Banqtuo smiUe 
upon fit«.— dteevens and Malone both say that boUered Is 
a word well known in Warwicksh^, meaning to besmear, 
befouL Compare Arden of Feversham, ilL 1. p. 44 (ed. 
BoUen): 

Me thinks I lee them with their Mstred haire. 

Stannic and grinning in thy gentle face ; 

where bolstered apparently means, as holttred here, 
"matted with sweat or blood. ' Steevens quotes Holland's 
Fliny, xiL 17, where, speaking of a goat's beard, he says: 
*'Now by reason of dust getting among, it baUereth and 
cluttereth into knobs and bals." 

202. Line 166: But no more SIGHTS!— Collier, on the 
authority of his MS. Corrector, altered tightt Uifiighte, a 
very Intelligible error of typography, but no improvement, 
that I can see, to the sense of the passage: Is it any 
wonder that Macbeth has had enough of tightt tor the 
present? 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

308. Line 0: the poor urrvn. —Harting (Ornithology of 
Shakespeare, p. 148) says: "There are three statements 
here which are likely to be criticised by the ornithologist 
First, that the wren is the smallest of birds, which is evi- 
dently an oversight. Secondly, that the wren has sufll* 
cient courage to flght against a bird of prey in defence of 
its young, which is doubtfuL Thirdly, that the owl will 
take young birds from the nest" 

[I think that Mr. Harting is a little hypercritical here. 
The common wren, Troglodytee vuiffarit, is indeed not 
absolutely the smallest of British birds, for the golden- 
crested JteguluMt otherwise called the golden-crested wren, 
is smaller. Yarrell gives as the length of tiie common 
wren four inches, and as the length of the golden-crested 
JteguluM three inches and a half. The smallest of the 
tits is slightly larger than the wren. 

The little wren is very bold and very familiar; but it 
la the common blue tit or Billy Biter, as the small boys 
call him, which is most especially vigorous in the defence 
of its nest As to the accusation against the barn-door owl 
of taking young birds from the nest, Mr. Harting gives, on 
pp. 01-04, a most interesting summaiyof the evidence for 
and against the accused. It must be confessed that the 
circumstantial evidence is rather against the owl; though 



he has found a vigorous defender in the late Charles 
Waterton. The wren has been the small centre of many 
traditiona For some unknown reason Jenny Wren was 
married to Cock Robin; and I believe, with due deference 
to the translator, that the XaunkSnig (hedge-king) of the 
Tales, numbered 102 and 171 respectively, in Grimm's col- 
lection (see Margaret Hunt's Translation of Household 
Talea, voL IL) was intended to be the common wren, to 
be seen in every hedgerow, and not the willow-wren or 
willow-warbler, a member of the family of the SylviadSB, 
and no relation to our friend Jenny.— F. ▲. x.] 

aoi Lines 10-22: 

when we hold rumour 
From wheU we fear, yet Imow not what toe fear, 
BtUJloat upon a wUd and violent tea 
Baeh way and xovi. 
This is one of the many obscure and diflicnlt passages 
in this play which one scarcely knows how to treat ; for 
one cannot make them clear and intelligible without 
such a radical alteration of the text, as the most auda- 
cious commentator may fear to perpetrate. It is mudi 
safer to retain the text of the Folio, in spite of its ap- 
parent obscurity, if by the aid of that text we can make 
any sense of the pasuge in question. Boss is trying to 
excuse to Lady MacfMi. the apparent cowardice of her 
husband in flying from ttls country, and leaving her and 
her children to the mercy of Macbeth. He says: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not Icnow ourselves ; 

the meaning of which is generally taken to be "When 
we are traitors and do not know ourselves to be traitors;" 
in which case we should have expected that the text 
would have been, as Hanmer printed it, "and know 't 
ourselves." It may be that the meaning of these words 
is " When we ar«,"— that is to say, *' act as if we were— 
traitors, and do not know oureelvet, i.e. the exact motive or 
effect of our own actions. " This meaning seems to coincide 
with what follows. He continues " when we hold rumour. 
that is to say "entertain or believe rumour, /rom what 
we fear, i.e. " interpreting it by the aid of our fears," or 
" giving it the shape of our fears," yet know not what we 
fear, but float upon a wild and violent tea; being tossed 
up and down and driven each way without any control 
over our own movements." The words eaeh way and 
move are those in which the chief diillcnlty lies. Shake- 
speare never uses move as a substantive, but always as a 
verb; and, if we understand it here as equivalent to "move 
up and down with the chopping action of the waves," it 
makes very good sense. However elliptical the expression 
may appear, we have a similar use of the verb in Qym- 

beline, ill. 1. 26-29: 

and his shipping- 
Poor ignorant bauble* I— on our terrible teas. 
Like egg'Shells mav'd upon their surges, crack'd 
As easily 'gainst our rocks. 
Boss's meaning may be thus paraphrased: "The times 
are cruel when such is the uncertainty and agitation of 
men's minds, that they play the part of traitors to their 
own duties, and lose the power of perceiving the effect 
of their own actions;" or, "when they are set down as 
traitors to their ruler, without the consciousness of having 
done anything to deserve it At such times, when the 
4S1 
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minds of men are full of a vague fear, and every Idle 
rumour takes Its shape from these fears, they feel certain 
of nothing; they have no sense of security in anything, 
but are like persons tossed about on the waves of a stormy 
sea, driven this way and that at the caprice of the billows." 
— F. A. X. 

206. Line 84: FfMt }»ird I ihnu 'dtt never fear ths net nor 
LDCS.— F. 2, F. 8, F. 4 read line. Doubtless a misprint, 
which only two editors, singularly enough, seem to have 
adopted into their text, Pope and CapelL 

20a Line 69: A'oir. Ood help Uue, poor XOMKBT I— ifon- 
key is not elsewhere used by Shakespeare as a term of 
endearment; but ape Is thus used in two places, 11. 
Henry IV. IL 4. 284, and Romeo and Juliet, U. 1. 16. 

207. Line 88: Thou, lieet^ thou SBAO-HAIR'D viUtnn!— 
Ff. print ehag-ear^d. The reading here, and generally, 
adopted is Steevens' conjecture, first used by Dyoe. The 
expression is quite common in the dramatists of the time. 
Compare II. Henry VL ill. L 867: "like a thag-haifd 
crafty kern." Shag-hair' d occurs twice as a term of de- 
scriptive abuse in Cyril Toumeur's Atheist's Tragedy, ii. 7. 
(Mermaid ed. p. 284): " In the meantime comes a ehag- 
haired dog by;" and v. 2 (p. 385): "Down, yon ahag-Jiairtd 
cur" (spoken by D'Amville to the headsman). 

206. Line 88: you ^jpi^/— Compare pigeon-egg, Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. L 78, and ^neh-egg^ Troilus and Crea- 
slda, V. 1. 41. 

ACrr IV. Scene 3. 

This scene (down to line 189) follows Holinshed very 
closely, in many parts almost textually. It is indeed so 
close a transcript that it is unnecessary to give the prose 
at length. Perhaps the fact that Shakespeare has here 
merely turned prose into verse is the reason why the 
scene is (to my thinking, at least) so tame and artificial 
compared with the rest of the play. I can never feel that 
this interview between Blalcolm and Macduff (of course 
I refer to the first 189 lines) has been treated by Shake- 
speare in a really convincing way; long before I was aware 
of its authority in Holinshed, I always felt as if I were 
reading a narrative, not overhearing a conversation. I 
think Shakespeare must have written it out of a sense of 
duty, or of historical fidelity, and that having no interest 
in it himself he was content to copy tamely. The incom- 
parable latter part of the scene has no basis in Holinshed 
beyond the barest statement that " Makbeth most cruelly 
caused the wife and children of Macduffe, with all whom 
he found in that castell, to be slaine." 

206. line 4: hirthdom.— This word is spelt Inrthdome in 
the Ff. It means of course "birthright," and Is formed 
by analogy with the numerous English words ending in 
"-dom," such as "kingdom,* or the word used In L 6. 71 
above, "masterdom." 

210. line 15: deeerve.'-Ft. have diteeme. Theobald 
altered this to deeerve, which has been generally accepted. 

211. Lines 19, 20: 

A good and xfirtuoue nature may BBCOIL 
In an imperial charge. 
422 



Beooil is used in the same slightly irregular sense ("giv« 
way under," "swerve") in v. 2. 28 below, and in Cymbe- 
line, L 0. 128. " Perhaps," say the Clarendon Frees edd., 
"Shakespeare had in mind the recoil of a gun, which 
suggested the use of the word 'charge,* though with a 
different signification." 

212. Line 84: ageer^d.-T. 1, F. 2 have agear'd, F. 8 
<^Mr'd,F.4«/«ard. The q>elling in the text was adopted 
by Steevens after Heath's oonJectureL Ageer is a legal 
term meaning to assess, estimate, and also to coofimi. 
We find In Cowell's Interpreter: "Ageen may probably 
bee thought to proceed from the trench {flgeratorea^ aUae 
agtdatii agler {i.e. eonfirmare, aglrmare). It signified in 
our conunon law those that be appointed in Court4eets, 
Ac. upon oath to mulct such as have committed faults 
arbitrably punishable, and have no expresse penalty 
set downe by statute" (edn. 1007, C. 1). Boyer (Fr. Diet.) 
has "To Ageer, v. a. (a Term used in the Bxdiequtr, tiiat 
is, to confirm by OathX" 

218. Line 59: iSudderk— Compare IL Henry IV. It. 4. 

84,85: 

As humorous as winter, and as sttdden 
As Saws concealed fa the vpdti^ of day. 

214. line 71: Comtbt your pleaeuree in a apaeioHe 
plenty.— Convey is once or twice used by Shakespeare 
with the meaning of "conduct," "manage secretly." as in 
Lear, L 2. 109: "I will seek him, sir. presently; convey 
the business as I shall find means, and acquaint you 
wlthaL" 

216. Line 86: «ummer-fe«muii7— Various needless at- 
tempts have been made to amend this epithet, which 
requires no amendment. Lust Is compared to the brief 
and passing heat of summer; avarice takes deeper root, 
and has no date or intermission. Compare Donne's 
Love is Alchemy: 

So. lovers dream a rich and loojr ddiglit. 
But gtn a jyitUtr-MamiHg* Sommer's oiff ht. 

—Poems (Grosart's edn.), vol L p. 199. 

216. Line 88: foieone; ie. plenty, used generally in 
the singular » harvest Shakespeare employs it again 
in The Tempest, iv. 1. 110, 111: 

Earth's iacraBse.>M(iMi plentjr, 
Baras and gamers nerer empty. 

217. line 108: And doet blasphesce hie breed.— Boyvr, 
in his French Dictionary, has " To BUupheme, to speak 
Evil of;" and Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 2. § fl^ 
speaks of " bUuphemy against learning. ** 

218. Line 111 : Died every day the 2»v'd.— This is pro- 
bably derived from 1 Cor. xv. 81: "I die daily." [Note 
that in F. 1 liv'd is printed thus, and not lived as Dyoe 
prints it This is one of those minutiao of rhythm oon- 
oeming which the Folio is generally trustworthy. Shake- 
speare could never have meant the final ed of {toed to be 
pronounced here. The defective metre is supplied natu- 
rally by the speaker's pausing before he says Fare thee 
weU.—y. A. X.] 

219. Line 118: Hate tonu&'d me. —Ff. print Aa<A. TIm 
correction or modernisation is B4>we's. 

220. Line 118: traine; i.e. devices. Boyer (Fr. Diet) 
has "Train (a trap or wheedle). Embuehee, piege, amaree. 
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ruse, t aUrapoire. " The word Ib deriyed from the French 
Trttifu, "a plot, practiM, conspiracies deuise" (CotgraveX 
It is only used as a noun in the present passage, but it 
occurs as a rerb in Comedy of Errors, ill 2. 45, &c. 

221. Line 133: be/ore thy here-approach.—Y. 1 has they 
for thy. With here-approaeh compare my here-remain, 
Une 148 below. 

222. Line 184: Old Stioanf.— This famoos warrior was, 
undoubtedly, a historical personage, althopgh a great deal 
of tradition surrounds his origin. His grandfather was 
said to be a bear, not in a flgurati?e but in a literal sense. 
According to Palgrave, referred to by French, Siward en- 
couraged this fable as tending to enhance his fame. He 
was a successful general under Hardicanute, and after- 
wards under Edward the Confessor, when he defeated 
the rebel Earl Godwin and his sons. He was the uncle of 
Malcolm, and partly for that reason was selected to help 
that young prince in his effort to regain the throne which 
Macbeth had usurped. Siward^t eldest son Osbeme (the 
young Siward of this play) was killed in the action be- 
fore Macbeth's castle. Earl Siward's wife was BIfkeda, 
daughter of Aldred. 13y her he left a son Waltheof , who 
waa beheaded by William the Conqueror, much to the 
sorrow of the English people, and was subsequently 
canonized as Saint Waldeve. One of Waltheof 's daughters, 
Maud, married Prince David, youngest son of Malcolm 
Canmore, and two of their grandchildren became kings 
of Scotland as Malcolm IV. and William the Lion, while 
the third grandson, David (the Kenneth of Sir Walter 
Soott's Talisman), had two daughters, from whom sprang 
Balllol and Bruce: so that, as French Justly observes, the 
warlike Sivfard had as good a claim as Banquo *' to be 
called the ancestor of kings."— F. a. m. 

223^ Line 186: Already at a jNnnt.— Bowe prints aU 
ready in two words. At a point means prepared. The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote an instance from Foze's Acts 
and Monuments, ed. 1670, p. 2092: " The Register there 
sittyng by, beyng weery, belyke, of tarrying, or els per- 
ceanyng the constant Martyrs to be at a pcint, called 
Tpon the chauncelour in hast to rid them out of the way 
and make an end." Florio has: " Eeaere in punto, to be 
In a readinesse, to be at a point** 

224. Lines 186, 187: 

the chance qfgoodneu 
Be like our uoarranted quarrel. 
** Chance of goodneta is equivalent to 'successful issue,* 
and Uke is also to be understood in connection with it: 
—may the issue correspond in goodness to our good, 
righteous cause. 'Chance of goodress' forms one idea 
like 'time of scorn,' Othello, Iv. 2. 64" (Delius). The 
Clarendon Press edd. take the meaning to be "May the 
chance of success be as certain as the justice of our 
quarreL" 

226i Lines 142, 143: 

their malady conyinces 
The great assay qf art. 
Ccmvineee is used here, as in 1. 7. 64, in the sense of "over- 
powers." Compare Cymbeline, L 4. 108, 104: "Your Italy 
contains none so accomplish'd a courtier to convince the 



honour of my mistress." As for assay, Fumess quotes 
Cotgrave: "Pi*euve: f. A proqfe, tryall, eeaay, experiment, 
experience." 

22& Line 146: 'Tie ealVd the evil.— This passage 
about touching for the evil, that is to say scrofula or 
the king's evil, as it was commonly called, is supposed 
to have been inserted out of compliment to James I. 
Edward the ConfessoiMvas the first king who was said to 
have had this power, u Shakespeare might have learned 
from Hplinshed's Chronicles, in the Eighth Book of the 
History of England, where we are told: "He vsed to 
helpe those that were vexed with the disease, commonlie 
called the kinge euiU, and left that vertue as it were a 
portion of inheritance vnto his successors the kings of 
this realme " (voL L p. 764). Many of the subsequent kings 
of England claimed and exercised this power. Andrew 
Borde, who wrote in the time of Henry VIII., mentions 
it: *'The Idnges of England by the power that god hath 
gyuen to th§, doth make sicke me whole of a sycknes 
called the kynget euyll" (Reprint, C. 1. r). The same 
miraculous power was claimed for the kings of Fhmce. 
James L was fond of exercising this supposed power, and 
so was his son. Charles II. touched for the king's evU 
when in exile, and also after the Bestoration. In his 
case the virtue of his touch must have been certainly 
inherited from some very remote ancestor. Everyone 
who has read Boswell's Life of Johnson will remember 
that the great doctor recollected being taken, "when but 
thirty months old," to be touched by Queen Anne in 1712. 
This touch, however, was without any elTect (Boswell's 
Life, ed. 1874, vol. i. p. 16). It was also the custom to 
hang some gold coin about the sufferer's neck (see below, 
line 168); but this additional consolation was certainly 
not administered by Edward the Confessor. When 
Charles II. touched in exile, from motives of economy he 
dispensed with the coin; but when he came to the throne, 
a special medal was struck called a touch-piece. The 
Clarendon Press edn. tell us that the Identical touch-piece, 
hung round the neck of Samuel Johnson by Queen Anne, 
has been preserved in the British Museum.— f. a. x. 

227. Line 168: Where sighs and groans and shrieks that 
RINT the air.— Rent, the reading of the Ff., was an alter- 
native form of rend. It does not seem worth while to 
modernize it. This form occurs in Shakespeare in five 
other places, viz. in Midsum. Night's Dream, iii. 2. 215; 
IIL Henry VI. Hi. 2. 176; Richard IIL i. 2. 126 (where the 
Qq. have rend); and in Titus Andronicus, Hi. 1. 261, and 
Lover's Complaint, 66. both works of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

228L lines 160, 170: 

where violmt sorroto seems 

A XODBKM ECSTASY. 

Modem is used in a number of places in the sense of trite 
and commonplace. Compare As You Like It, ii. 7. 156: 

Full of wise saws and moJem insunccs. 

Sestasy was used for any commotion of mind, pleasur- 
able or the reverse. Compare IIL 2. 22 above. In Ham- 
let, ilL 1. 168, in Ophelia's beautiful speech, and elsewhere, 
it is used for "madness." 
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229. Lines 176. 177: 

Macd. Haw doet my wifef 

Sou. Why, well 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 6. 81-33: 

Mrss. First, madam, he is weU. 

C/r». Why. there 's more gold. 

But. sirrah, mark, «v ust 
To smy tJu demd art wtU. 

230. line 195: Whtrt hearing ^ould not latch them. 
— Fumess(New Yar. Ed. p. 247) quotes Wedgewood's Dic- 
tionary: " Lateh. To catch. Anglosaxon, UiBceafK geUeC' 
can, to catch, to seize; Gael., glae, catoh." Compare Son- 
net, cxill. 6. 6: 

For it no form delivers to the heart 

Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth lattM: 

also Midsummer Night's Dream, iiL 2. 36, and see note 176 
of that play. 

281. Line 196: a/M-yixT; i.e. a grief that has a single 
owner. " It must^ I think, be allowed that the attorney 
has been guilty of a flat trespass on the poet" (Steevens). 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, ill. 2. 64: "a Itlss in fee- 
farm." 

238. Line 810: Whispers the o'er-fraught Aeart. —''Whis- 
pers is often used without a preposition before a personal 
object Barely as here, or in Much Ado, iiL 1. 4 [' Whis- 
per her ear']" (Abbott* 8h. Grammar, 1 200). 

233. Line 285: This tumb goes manly. —All the Folios 
have time, which seems to be a manifest misprint; in fact, 
one so very obvious that, for that very reason, it may have 
escaped correction. It is quite clear how very easily 
the two words may be mistaken for one another. The 
emendation was first made by Bowe, and is followed by 
most editors; and, as Malone remarks, it is supported by 
a previous passage in the same play, i. 8. 88: "To the self- 
same tune and words." Oifford in one of his wonderful 
" bow-wow "1 notes to The Roman Actor of Massinger, 
act ii. scene 1, sneers at this emendation, and says: " 2*im«, 
however, was the more ancient and common term: nor 
was it till long after the age of Massinger. that the use of 
it, in the sense of harmony, was entirely superseded by 
that of tune" (ed. 1806. p. 866). Unfortunately for this 
extremely cocksure stetement, there is no proof thai lluu/ 
was ever used for tune at all. If Oifford had said t^ 
tone and tune were the same words, there would ^ave 
been some sense in it; but no two words can well be more 
distinct in their meaning than time and tune; the former 
always referring to the measure or rhythm of music, and 
the latter to the air or melody. There is one well-known 
passage in Hamlet, iU. 1. 166: 

Like sweet beDs Janiflcd out ottunt and liarsh, 

where the same misprint occurs— at least in Qq., for Ft 
have fune— and where the reading may be doubtful; but 
that of the Ff. is generally preferred.— F. A. M. 

234. Line 239: PUT ON their instruments.— For this use 
of jm< on compare Hamlet, iv. 7. 182: 

We 11 ^M/ 0M those shalt praise your excellence. 

1 " I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no doft bark ! " 

~ Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 93* 94- 
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Schmidt, in both places, explains the phrase ass " set to 
work.- 

ACT V. SCKNE L 

286. Line 4: Suu» Ait fiu^My went into thsfikld.— 
Steevens considered this stetement to be an oversight cm 
the part of Shakespeare. " He f oiigot that he had shut 
up Macbeth in Dunsinane, and surrounded him with be- 
siegers. ** But we may well suppose that Macbeth had 
taken the field before he was compelled to retrvat inio 
his castle. Boss, in the preceding scene, had said Uiat be 
had seen "the tyrant's power afoot." Macbetli was not 
yet aware of the advance of the English auxiliariea. 

238. Line 89: Ay, but their sense ABE 4*«1— Tliia is the 
reading of Ft and it is strongly supported, I think, by a 
passage in Sonnet cxiL 10, 11: 

that my adder's Mttse 
To critic and to flatterer stopped orr. 

Abbott pointo out in his Shakespearean Orammar (see. 
471) that: "The plural and possess i ve cases of uooaa in 
which the singular ends in s, se, tc. ee, and ge, are fre- 
quently written, and still more frequently pronounced, 
without the additional syllable" (p. 366). Honm U fre- 
quently u^ed for the plural; compare ii. 4. 14 above: 
And Duncan's horses— •. thing moat strange and certain— 
where horses should be pronounced if not written horse; 
and compare Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 7. 8, 9: 

If we should serve with h«rs4 and mares together, 

The horse were merely lost. 

A good reason for not adopting what was originally 
Davenant's alteration of "sense is shut." is because we 
thus avoid the very cacophonous conjunction of sibilanta. 
— F. A- M. 

237. Line 40: HeU is murJify.- Steevens printed this 
sentence with a note of exclamation, and says: "She cer- 
tainly imagines herself here talking to Macbeth, who (she 
supposes) had just said, HeU is murky, (i«. hell is a dis- 
mal place to go to in consequence of such a deed,) and re- 
peate his words in contempt of his cowardice. " I beliew 
thb to be the completest misapprehension of the spirit 
of the passage. The words bubble up from a conscience 
never so much at ease as she tries to suppose, and thej 
come, in this unconscious self-revelation, with the most 
poignant elTect between words that are resolute (*' why. 
then 'tis time to do 't") and words that are contemptu- 
ous of irresolution in another (" Fie, my lord, fie! a sol- 
dier, and afeardT "> This little sentence, though it jtasses 
and is forgotten, la said with an accent and shudder of 
the deepest conviction. 

288. Line 84: Remove fnnn her the means nf ail aknoTt 
ANCB.— ^nnoyatMe, in the sense of " injury" (here, means 
qf annoyance » means of suicide), occurs several times In 
Shakespeare. Compare Bichard II. iiL 2. 16, 16: 
And heavy^gaited toads, lie in their way. 
Doing aMM<fjnnce to the treacherous feet 

288. Line 88: My mind she has NATBD, and amaz*d my 
sight— Mated, in the sense of confounded, confused, oc- 
curs several times in Shakespeare. See Comedy of Ezrora, 
notes 82 and 187. 
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ACT V. Soene 3. 



ACT V. Scene 2. 

S40. Line 5: the MORTIFIED man.— This has generally 
been understood to mean the man who has "nwrti/Ud 
the fleah," the ascetic; compare Love's Labour's Lost, L 

1. 28: 

My loving lord. Diunaia is nurti/ltJ. 

The Clarendon Press edd. suggest that mortiJUd should 
be taken in its literal sense of dead; as in Erasmus on the 
Creed, Eng. tr. fol. 81a: "Christ was mortified and killed 
in dede as touchynge to his fleshe: but was quickened in 
aphrite. 

941. Line 10: And tnany UMBOVGH youlAt.— Ff. spell 
the word unrufe. It is not elsewhere used by Shake- 
speare, though rough in the opposite sense occurs in The 

Tempest, IL L 240, 250: 

TOl new-bom chins 
Be rvH£M and nuorable. 

242. Lines 16, 16: 

He cannot buckle hie dietemper'd cauee 
Within the belt qfrule. 
Compare (or the obese metaphor Troilus and Cressida, U. 

2. 80-32: 

And tmcJU* in a waist most fathqmless 
With spans and inches so dinunutive 
As fears and reasons. 

S. Walker suggested that for eaute we should read eouree, 
and his hint was taken by Singer, £>yce. Collier, and Hud- 
son. The change is, to say the leasts quite unnecessary. 
Catue, symbolized as a distempered or disordered body, 
stands for the party belonging to Macbeth. The com- 
parison is one often employed by Shakespeare. 

843. Line 23: Bit pestbr'd aetuet.— Fetter was not in 
Shakespeare's time quite so undignified a term as it Is 
now, and It occurs several times, very seriously, in the 
sense of *' annoy." "hamper." Compare Hamlet, L 2. 22: 
"to petter vm with message." 

944. Lines 27, 28: 

Meet we the XSDICIHB qf the tickly toeal. 

And with HIX, Ac. 
It is evident from the him of the second line that medi- 
eine, whether literally or figuratively, is meant rather for 
the physician (Fr. tnidecin) than for the physic. Florio 
has: ** Medico: a medicine, a phisition, a leach;" but this 
sense was not usual. Compare All 's Well, IL 1. 76^ and 
Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 506, where medicine is used some- 
what, though more playfully, in the same sense. 

246. Line SO: To DSW the tovereign Jlower.—Dew as a 
Terb occurs in II. Henry VI. ili. 2. 340: "dew it with my 
mournful tears." 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

24& Line 3: / cannot TAINT with fear.— Taint as an in- 
transitive verb is only used by Shakespeare here and in 
Twelfth Night, iU. 4. 146: "lest the device take air and 
taint," 

247. Line 8: the Bnglith «pieuriM.— Compare Holin- 
shed : " For manle of the people abhorring the riotous 
maners and superfluous gormandizing brought in among 
them by the Englytheinen, were willing inough to re- 



ceiue this Donald for their king, trusting (bicause he 
had beene brought up in the lies, with old customes and 
maners of their ancient nation, without tast of the JStig- 
lith likeroua delicate) they should by his seuere order in 
gouemement recouer againe the former temperance of 
their old progenitors" (Reprint, voL v. p. 284> 

S4a Line 10: Shall never sag with doubt.—Sag is still 
used in some provincial dialects, as it is currently in 
America, for*' droop." "give way," "become overloaded." 
HalUwell quotes Pierce Pennllesse, 1502: "Sir Bowland 
Russetcoat their dad, goes tagging every day in his round 
gascoynes of white cotton." The word often occurs In 
Walt Whitman. Compare "Out of the Cradle endlessly 
rocUnff" (Leaves of Crass, 1884, p. 200): 

The jellow half-moon enlaii^ed, sagging down, droopfaiit, tlie isce 
d the sea almost touching. 

240. Line 11: loon. —This Scotch word is used only here, 
very appropriately in a drama whose scene Is Scotland. 
Lown, however, which is practically the same word, oc- 
curs in Othello, ii. 3. 96, and Pericles, iv. 6. 19. 

260. Line 16: iNStdL— It has generally been said that 
PaUh was the name of the fool who belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey; but it appears that it was rather a nickname 
given to the household fool before Wolsey's time; and that 
it may have been so used, either as an allusion to their 
dress of coloured jmUoAm, or it may have been connected 
with the Italian.pa«zo, which Ilorio explains as " a fool," 
also ' ' foolish." Douce in his Illustrations of Shakespeare 
(pp. 168, 160) gives a long and Interesting note on this 
subject.— F. A. 3C. 

261. Line 16: fhote linen cheek* qf CAum.— Compare 

Henry V. iL 2. 73, 74: 

Loolc ye. how they change 1 
Their chtdts arepaftr. 

262. Lines 20. 21: 

thupuOi 
WiU CHEER me ever^ or dis-easb tiM now. 
This passage has been a famous battle-ground for com- 
mentators. Dyce adopted the curious conjecture of 
Bishop Percy : 

WHl ekair me ever or diutat me now. 
F. 1 has dit-eatCt but the three other Folios all read diteate. 
First, with regard to dtair: although chair is used fre- 
quently in Shakespeare for the "chair of state," the 
" throne." for instance in II. Henry IV. iv. 6. 96, where 
the king, addressing his son, says: 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty cMair t 
and in several other passages in the historical plays, 
yet it is never misspelt cheere. F. 1, F. 2 have, in the 
passage in our text, cheere; F. 3, F. 4 cheer, and I think 
that it has been most clearly proved by Mr. Ellis in his 
communication to the Athennum of January 26, 1868, 
and quoted at length by Fumess (pp. 267, 268), that it is 
quite impossible to regard cheere or cheer as a phonetic 
spelling of chair. 1 find that amongst tiie quotations 
given under chair, in Richardson's Dictionary, from old 
writers before the time of Shakespeare, it is spelt vari- 
ously duire, chaire, chaiere (once in WicliflX chayere (once 
in Gower, while he spells the word chare in another 
passage^ and, finally, chayre (in Sir T. Elyot's Qovemour). 
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I have examined the pHsages Id which it occurs in F. 1, 
in the sense of a throne, where it seems inntflably to be 
spelt chayre, or diain. 

As to adopting the reading diueat I thinlc that the 
authority of F. 1 Is quite insufficient, for it is much more 
probable that dit-eate was a misprint for dU-eeme than 
that it was meant to represent dia-$«at, a word wliioh 
seems only to be used in The Two Noble Kinsmen, act ▼. 
scene 4 (I take the quotation from my own copy of the 
Quarto, 1084); speaking of a horse Pirithous says (p. 87): 
leeket sll foule meaaet 
Of boystrous and rough ladrie. to dis-statt 
His Lord. 
And it will be observed that dia-uat is printed there with 
the two M, as we should certainly expect to find it in F. 1, 
in this passage, if that were the true reading. If dw-eate 
were a misprint, is it not more probable that the syllable 
tote is a mistake for eate, rather than for teaU) So far, 
as regards the literal and etymological aspect of this ques- 
tion. Next as to the sense. Is not the antithesis of cheer 
and dutate quite as complete, and more poetic than that 
of e^tr and dia-ieatt We have a passage in Hamlet 
which almost seems to guide us in deciding on the read- 
ing here (ill. 2. 174): 

you are lo sicA of late. 
So far from cMftr and from your former sute. 

The word du-eeue is an extremely characteristic one. It 
occurs frequently in old writers, and especially in the 
earlier versions of the Bible, where It means "to grieve," 
" to render uneasy or unhappy;" and surely if we accept 
it here In its double sense, that is to say In its older one, 
already mentioned, and in the general sense "to render 
sick or diseased," is it not a most forcible word? Does 
not the reading which we have adopted in common with 
Mr. Fumess— who, I believe, was the first to print the 
verb dU-ea$e with the hyphen, thereby reconciling the 
reading of F. 1 and F. 2— is not this reading much more 
in accordance with the whole sentiment of the passage? 
Macbeth is not thinking of the throne, of his royal hon- 
ours; what weighs upon his mind throughout this scene 
is his unhappy friendless position, old age is before him, 
but none of its consolations. Just two lines above he 
has said " I am sick at heart" His mind is dmaami (see 
line 40 below); and he goes on to ask the doctor if he 
could not find the duetue of his land (line 61), could purge 
out the enemies who are thronging against him; then 
he would applaud him "to the very echo." The idea 
of sickness and disease seems present in his thoughts 
throughout this scene. As to adopting the course taken 
by ^e Cambridge edd. and oUiers, that is to say of re- 
taining cheer and of altering the dit-eate of F. 1 into the 
prosaic <fu««a^ that seems to me a course which Is almost 
indefensible upon any grounds whatever; for it sacrifices 
the beauty of the passage without even having the merit 
of retailing the exact reading of the earliest text that 
has coroe down to us. For if disease, in its double and 
pregnant sense, is not to be adopted, surely di$-eeise= 
to dispossess, a word which is a thoroughly old English 
word and used by Spenser, Hall, Holland, and Drayton, 
would be preferable. As to push there is no real diffi- 
culty; this word being used frequently by Shakespeare, in 
a figurative sense, of a sudden violent attack.— F. A. x. 
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S68. Lines 22, 2S: 

my WAT or Lzn 
Is/affn into the $ear, the yellow let^f. 
Steevens (after Johnson's conjecture) read May qf VSt^ 
which yields an excellent sense, literally more exact than 
^e Ff . reading, which yet seems to me entirely natnnl 
and probable. Compare Pericles, L 1. M: "ready for the 
ioay qf life or death;" and Maasinger, The Soman Actor, 



If that when I was mistress of mysdf 
And in my way of youth. &c 

-Works (ed. Cifford). iL s«. 

I think, too, that " my way" has a much better sound 
than the too close alliteration of " my May." 

261 Line 85: SKIRR the country rouiMl— This word is 
used again, but intransitively, in Henry V. iv. 7. SS, 64: 
we wiJI come to them. 
And make them sJUrr away. 

Steevens quotes Beaumont and Fletcher, Love's Cnre^ 
or The Martial Maid, act iL scene 2: 

Whilst I, wi^ this and this, weil mounted, Motrrd 

A horse troop through and through. 

—Works, ed. Dyce, toL ix. p. r36L 

[Sympson and other editors print ekirr'd, but according 
to Dyce the first Folio of Beaumont and Fletcher resds 
ecwrr'd—Y, A IL] 

866. Line 89: Cure Aer qf <ftat— So F. 2, F. 8; F. 4. F. 1 
omits her. 

28& line 65: What rhubarb, SBNHA, or \ehat purgatiet 
drvg.—F. 1 has Cyme; F. 2, F. 8 Cceny; F. 4 eenna. "The 
F.2,"says Hunter, "correctly represents the pronundatioa 
of the name of the drug now called <enna in Shakespeaze'i 
time, and is still the pronunciation of it by the common 
people. Thus, in The Treasurie of Hidden Secrete, 14S7, 
* Take the Scene of Alexandria one ounce,' " Ac. Cotgrave 
spells the word eene and eenne, and explains it as "a littk 
purgative shrub or plant." Dyce supposes the Cyme kA 
F. 1 to be a misprint for Cynne, one of the ways of spell' 
ingMniML 

ACT V. SCKNE 4. 

267. Lines 4>7: 
Let every eoidier hew him down a bough. 
And bear 't before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, arid maks discovery 
Err in report qfus, 
Holinshed says: "Malcome folowing hastily after Mak- 
beth, came the night before the battaile vnto Bynsn 
wood, and when his armie had rested a while there to 
refreshe them, hee commaunded euerye man to get a 
bough of some tree or oth^ of that wood in his hand, is 
bigge as he might beare, and to march forth therwitb In 
such wise, that on the next morow they might cone 
closely and without sight in thys manner within viewe of 
hysenimies." 

26a Lines 11, 12: 

For where there is ADYANTAOS to be arvEN, 

Both more and lesshave given him the revoU, 

So Ff. Many emendations have been proposed; perhaps 

Johnson's is the best and the simplest He proposed to 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT V. Scene 6 



read "where there is « vantage to he gone" In the sense 
of "to be off," '*to depart,*' '*to escape;" but there is 
sorely no need for altering advarUoffe to a 'vatUoffe in 
tibia caae; for, as Johnson pointed out, advantage la 
frequently used by Shakespeare « a favourable oppor- 
tunity, e.g. in Tempest, UL 8. 12, 18: 

Do not, for one repulse, forego die porpoie 

That you resolv'd to effect. 
Si^. The next advantt^g^t 

Witt we take thoroughly. 

In F. 1. the given, in both lines, is printed in the nnelided 
form, and it certainly seems as if the double ending were 
intended in line 11; and for that reason, if for no other, we 
would not altor the text in spite of the repetition of the 
wordgiven, which may seem awkward, but is quite Shake- 
spearean. The meaning may be "where there Is to be, 
i.e. where there must necessarily be given the advantage, 
Ce. opportunity of desertion, the more and lees, that is to 
any the greater and the less ( - probably, " the officers and 
private soldiers "X revolt from Macbeth. Macduff goes on 
to say, "none remain with him but those who are obliged 
to," which thoroughly agrees with what Macbeth says 
himself, line 49, in the preceding scene: "the than^ ily 
from me; " and again in the next scene (lines 5, 0) he says: 

Were they not forc'd (*'./. reinforced} with thoae that should be ours. 
We migbt have met them dareful, beard to beard. 

If Macbeth had elected to give battle to the enemy out- 
side his castle, he would have been compelled to afford 
an opportunity to thoae who were disaffected to desert to 
Malcolm's side.— f. a. x. 

260. Line 21: Towarde tohieh advance the war. — Steevens 
has an interesting note on the irregular endings of many 
of the scenes in Macbeth. "It has been understood that 
local rhymea were introduced in plays in order to afford 
an actor the advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close 
a scene with additional force. Yet, whatever might be 
Shakespeare's motive for continuing such a practice, it 
may be observed that he often seems immediately to 
repent of it; and, in the tragedy before us, has repeatedly 
counteracted it by hemistichs which destroy the effect, 
and consequently defeat the supposed purpose of the an- 
tecedent couplets. " Compare in the present play, besides 
the instance here, the end of i. 5; iii. 2; iii. 4; iv. 1; v. 1; 
V. 2. 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

From here to the end of the play Shakespeare follows, 
in outline, the narrative in Holinshed, which, to avoid 
chopping it up into small pieces, I give here: "On the 
morow when Makbeth beheld them comming in this 
sort, hee first marueyled what the matter ment, but in 
the end remembred himselfe, that the prophecie which 
he had hearde long before that time, of the comming of 
Bymane wood to Dunsinnane Castell. was likely to bee 
now fulfilled. Neuerthelesse. he brought his men in order 
of battel!, and exhorted them to doe valiantly, howbeit 
his enimies had scarcely cast from them their bonghes, 
when Makbeth peroeining their numbers betook him 
streight to flight, whom Makduffe pursued with great 
hatred euen till he came vnto Lunfannain, where Mak- 
beth peroeining that Makduffe was hard at his back, 
leapt beside his horse, saying, thou tray tor, what meaneth 



it that thou shouldest thus in value follow me that am 
not appoynted to be slain by any creature that is borne 
of a woman, come on therefore, and receyne thy rewarde 
which thou hast deserued for thy paynes, and therewith- 
all he lyf ted vp his sworde thinking to haue slaine him. 
But Makduffe quickly auoyding from his horse, ere he 
came at him, answered (with his naked sworde in his 
hande) saying : it is true Makbeth, and now shall thine 
insatiable crueltie haue an ende, for I am euen he thiitt 
thy wysards haue tolde the of, who was neuer borne of 
my mother, but ripped out of hir wombe : therewithall 
he stept vnto him, & slue him in the place. Then cut- 
ting his heade from the shoulden, hee set it vpon a poll, 
and brought it vnto Malcolms. This was the end of 
Makbeth, after he had raigned .xvij. yeares ouer the 
Scottishmen" (voL v. pp. 276, 277). 

260. Lines 11-18: 

my FELL OF HAIR 

Wouldata ditmal treatiee route and $tir 
A» life toere in*t. 

Coles, Latin Dictionary, has **FeU [skinl peUie."* The 
word is used again in Lear, v. 3. 24: "flesh and/eU." 
With these lines compare Hamlet, iU. 4. 121, 123: 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements. 

Starts up and stands on end. 

261. line 10: To-morrow, and Uhmorrow, andto-morrow. 
—"It is not hnpossible," says HaUiweU, "that Shake- 
speare may here have recollected a remarkable engraving 
in Barolay's Ship of Fooles, 1670, copied from that in the 
older Latin version of 1406: 

They folowe the crowes crye to their great sorowe, 
Cras, eras, eras, to>morrow we shall amende. 

And if we mend not then, then shall we the next morowe. 
Or els shortly after we shall no more offende; 
Amende, mad fooie, when God this grace doth sende. 

262. line 28: dxtety death.— It is scaroely to be believed 
that commentaton have seriously exeroised themselves 
over this incomparably appropriate epithet, one unfor- 
tunate person conjectuilng that We should read dueky for 
duety, and other unfortunate persons finding it plausible 
and convincing. 

263. line 87: Within thie three mOe.— This is precisely 
what a working-man would say to-day; in Shakespeare's 
time such constructions were not the vulgarisms they now 
are. Compare I. Henry IV. iU. 8. M: *' this two and thirty 
years." 

264. line 80: Upon the next tree shalt thou hang aiive. 
— F. 1 has thaU. 

26B. Line 40: TUl famine CLINO thee.— Cling is from 
Anglo-Saxon eltn^n, to shrink up. Compare Piers Plough- 
man, 0010. 0011: 

Or whaa thou domscst for cold 

Or etyngtst for dry. 

(Mng, in some districts, appears to have a similar mean- 
ing to the more familiar eJem or etom, meaning pinched 
with cold or starved with hunger. 

266. Line 42: / ptiXl in rwo^ttfion.— So Ff., with the 
meaning, evidentiy, of puXXing-iax a horse, checking. 
Johnson conjectured "I paU in resolution,' and the 
Clarendon Press edd. suggest "I po^ in resolution." 
427 
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ACT V. Scene 6. 



NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT V. Soene & 



ACT V. Scene 6. 

267. line 1: LBAVT gereeru.—Leavy is Bhakespeftre's 
only form of the word now spelt lea/y. It occurs agmtn In 
Mach Ado, ii. 8. 76 (rhyming with " heavy") and in Peri- 
cles, V. 1. 51. Coles (Lat. Diet.) has " Lwvy, frondunu;" 
Boyer, "Leavy, A. (or full of leaves) FeuiUu, pUin de 
feuiUei" Neither gives Leafy. 

28a Line 4: Lead ourjlnt BATTLB.—Bafetaisused here, 
as in III. Henry VI. i. 1. 8: Henry V. iv. 8. 09; Julius Cesar. 
V. 1. 4, and v. S. 108. for a division of an army. The old 
English word bataiUe, like the French bataiUe, had the 
secondary sense of battalion. Cotgrave has: " BatailU: f. 
A battel, or flght between two Armies; also, a battell. or 
maine battell; the middle battaUian, or equadrwt of an 
Army, wherein the Prince, or generall, most commonly 
marcheth; . . . any eqtutdron, baUaUion, or part, 
thereof." 

ACT V. SCEKE 7. 

269. Lines 1. 2: 

They have tied me to a stake; / cannot fly. 
But, bear-like, Imiutflght the course. 
Couree was the technical name for a single onset of dogs 
at a bear-baiting. The word is used again in Lear, Ui. 7. 
64. Steevens quotes Brome, The Antipodes, 1638: " Also 
you shall see two ten-dog eoureet at the great bear. " 

270. Line 12: But swoRDS i tmtie at, roeapone laugh to 
«0om.-- Daniel conjectures that noorde should be word*, 
as in Henry V. iii. 2. SS: "a* breaks worde, and keeps 
whole xoeapone." 

271. Line 17: kerne.— %w 1. 2. 18. The word is here 
used in the general sense of boors, as in the passage 
quoted by Dyce from The Tragedle of Claudius Tfberius 
Nero. 1607, sig. C 8 verso: 

And these rude Gcrmaine ktmu not yet lubdued. 

ACT V. Scene 8. 

272. Line 9: the iMTBElf chant air. ^The word tn^ren- 
(ihatit does not occur elsewhere in Shakespeare, trenchant 
only in Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 116. Intrenchant, which 
should properly mean "not cutting," is here used for 
"not to be cut," as in "the air, invulnerable," Hamlet, 
L 1. 146; " the woundless air," ib. iv. 1. 44. 

278. Line 13: Despair thy cAarm.— Compare Ben Jon- 
son's lines to Shakespeare, prefixed to the First Folio: 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with ra^e. 
Or influence, chide, or cheere the droopinf^ stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath nioum'd lilce night, 

I And des/airts day, but for thy volumes light 

274. Line 20: That palter u/Uh ueina double terne.— 
Compare Antony and .Cleopatra, Iti. 11. 61-^: 

Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And/a//rr in the shiAs of lowness. 

Cotgrave has *'Haroeler ... to haggle, hucke, hedge, or 
patenter long, in the buying of a commoditie." I copy this 
from the edition before me, that of 1660. The Clarendon 
Press edd., in quoting the passage, give it as "haggle, 
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hucke, dodge." I suppose hedgt is a misprint that has 
crept in with the revision. 

275. Line 84.— Stage-direction. After this line we have 
apparently two rather conflicting stage-directions in F. 1: 
£xeu7U fighting, A tarume, and Enter Fighting, and Mac- 
beth elaine. Then immediately Betreat, and PUmriik. 
Enter with Drumme and Coloun, Malcolm^ Seffward, 
Roue, Thanee, and Soldiere, and below, after line S3: 
Enter Maeduffe, with Maebethe head. It seems to me that 
unnecessary trouble has been made about this stage- 
direction. It is quite possible that, as the last scene 
was played in Shakespeare's time, Macduff and Macbeth, 
'after one driving the other off the scene, returned fight- 
ing after a brief interval, when Macbeth was killed; and 
that after Macduff had killed him close to what we call 
the "wing" or " side entrance," he dragged the body off 
the stage; as he could not well pretend to cut off the head 
before the audience; Si ward and the rest would appesr 
upon the "upper stage," as they are supposed to hare 
entered the castle before in the last scene, or rather, as 
it stands in the Folio, at the beginning of this scene, 
there being no eighth scene in the Folio. As the attack 
was made on Macbeth when in his castle, be must hare 
been compelled by the besiegers to make a desperate 
sally; it is not likely that he got very far from the csstle 
walls, and the flght between him and Macduff was sup- 
posed to take place on the ground in front of the castle: 
I really can see no reason to suppose, with the Clarendon 
editors, that Shakespeare's share of the play ended hers, 
line 84; for if the slight episode of the death of Slwanl's 
son was Shakespeare's work, I think it is only natnrd 
tliat he should make thoae, on whose side he was flgfat- 
ing, take some notice of that brave young soldiei^a death. 
—F. A. M. 

27& Lines 30-68.— The incident of the death of yonng 
Siward Is taken from Holinshed's History of Sngland: 
"It is recorded also, that in the foresaid, battayle, in 
which Earle Siwarde vanquished the Scottes, one of 
Siwardes sonnes chaunced to be slayne, whereof, though 
the father had good cause to be sorrowfull, yet when he 
heard that he dyed of a wound which he had receyncd 
in fighting stoutely in the forepart of his body, and that 
with his face towarde the enlmie, hee greatly reioyced 
thereat, te heare that he died so manfully. But here is 
to be noted, y* not now, but a little before, (as Henxy 
Hunt saith,) y« Earle Siward, wente into ScoUande him- 
selfe in person, hee tent his sonne with an azmy to con- 
quere y* land, whose hap was ther to be slaine: and when 
his father heard y* newes, he demaunded whether he 
receiuved the wound wherof he died, in y« fore parte of 
the body, or in the hinder part: and when it was tolde 
him J* he receyued it in the foreparte, I reioyce (saith be) 
euen with all my harte, for I woulde not wishe eyther to 
my Sonne nor to my Mlfe, any other kind of death" 
(vol. i. p. 749). 

277. Line 41: The which no eooner had his Plt0WE9S 
eonfimCd.—Proweee must be slurred over in pronunci> 
ation, so as to make it practically one syllable only. 
Walker (Shakespeare's Versification, p. 119) cites Greene, 
Alphonsus, iii. 1 (ed. Dyce, ii. 27): 

Whose /r^Twcjx alone has been the only cause. 
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NOTES TO MACBETH. 



ACT V. Scone 8. 



Tbls line, too, gtvas an example of such pleouaam as that 
in the preceding line of the text: 

He only liv'd but tUl he was a man. 

278. Lines H 66» 

behold, where ttande 
The usurper' » euned head. 
Holinshed says: " Then catting his [Macbeth's] head from 
his ahoulden, he [Macduff] set it Tpon a pole, and brought 
it TDto Malcolme " (see above note at beginning of this 
scene). It is on the authority of this passage that Malone 
added the words "on a pole" to the stage-direction of 
theFf. 

279L Line 56: / see thee oompats'd with thy kingdom's 
peari.— Composted with a peaH is a rather curious ex- 



pression, but there is very likely an allusion, as the 
Clarendon Press edd. say, to the row of pearls that usually 
encircle a crown. Pearl is no doubt used here as a col- 
lective term. The word was a common synonym for 
"treasure," "ornament," as in Florio's Dedication to 
Lord Southampton of his World of Words: "Brave 
Earle, bright Peario of Peariee" 

280L Line 70: 6y eelf and violent Aaiids. — Compare 
Richard II. iiL 2. 106: 

lofusini; htm with self and vain conceit 

2B1. Line 72: 6y (A« graco of GrtMe.— Compare All's 
Well, iL 1. 163: "The great 'st Grace lending grace;" Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 146. 146: 

While I, their kioi;, that hither them importune. 
Do curse the Grace that with such grace hath bless'd them. 



WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MACBETH. 

XOTB.— The addition of sub. adj. verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 

used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 



Ac* 8c Line 

AITeered iv. 8 84 

AgiUtioni .... v. 1 12 

Air-drawn iiL 4 62 

♦Alamm-beU .. -I *^ \ J? 

I V. 6 61 

AU-hailed 16 7 

AU-thing Ui. 1 IS 

Assailable Ui. 2 89 

Assassination.. i. 7 2 

*Aiiger-hole . . . ii 8 128 

Aogurss iii 4 124 

Anthorized* .. iiL 4 66 

Avarice iv. 8 78.84 

Avaricious. — iv. 8 68 

Baby* UL 4 106 

Baby-brow.... iv. 1 88 

Badged(adJ.).. iL 8 107 

Bake»(intr).. iv. 1 13 

Bank* L 7 6 

*Be-aU L 7 6 

Bear like v. 7 2 

Bellman. iL 2 3 

Birthdom iv. 8 4 

Birth-strangled iv. 1 SO 

Blanched iiL 4 116 

BlanketT L 6 64 



1 «- emotion; in Merchant of 
Venice (iii. 0. B) used blunderingly 
for eogitaiioH. > — auguries. 

s — accredited. TJaed in fome- 
whnt different seme in Sonn. 
zzxT. 6; Lovei'i Complaint, 104. 

4.adoU. 

S » to be hardened in beat. 

• ^aaadhank; ua«d in other 
Moaet el w where. 

T Used fisnratiTelj— curtain; 
in its ordinaxy sense in four other 



Act 8c. Line 

Bloodboltered iv. 1 128 

*Bloody-sceptred iv. 3 104 

Boneless L 7 67 

Botches (sub). Ui. 1 184 

Brainsickly U. 2 46 

Breeched* U. 8 122 

Brinded iv. 1 1 

Buttress. L 6 7 

Champion (verb) UL 1 72 

Chaudron iv. 1 SS 

Cheaply v. 3 87 

Choppy L 8 44 

Clamoured*... U. 8 66 

Clatter (sub.)., v. 7 21 

Clearw(adv.).. L 6 72 

Clearness".... UL 1 138 

CUng" V. 6 40 

Cloistered (sdj.) Ui. 2 .41 

Compunctious. L 6 46 

Conflneless.... iv. 3 66 

Conspirers. iv. 1 91 

Copy" la 2 88 

Cowed V. 3 18 



a Used flguratirelj — sheathed; 
in the sense of to flog ocean in 
Menr Wives, iv. 1.81, andTaming 
of the Shrew, iii. 1. la 

• » cried oat; used in donbtfal 
sense in Winter'i Tale, iv. 4. S90. 

u> « serenely; used adTezbiallj 
In other senses. 

u » spotlessness; — brightness, 
elsewhere. 

U — to shriTel ttp; used twice in 
ordinaiy sense —to adhere to. in 
Macbeth, L S. 8^ and Heniy VIII. 
L 1. 9. 

IS . copyhold ; used ftequentljr 
elsewhere in other 



Act 8c. Line 

Cream-faced .. v. 8 11 

Cribbed UL 4 24 

Oarefnl v. 6 6 

Deftly iv. 1 68 

Delinquents... UL 6 12 

Demi-wolves... UL 1 94 

DevU-porter (verb) U. 8 21 

Directly i« v. I 78 

Direness v. 6 14 

DisUnceiA.... UL 1 116 

Ditch-deUvered iv. 1 81 

Downyi« U. 8 81 

Drugged iL 2 6 

Dudgeon U. 1 46 

Earth-bound., iv. 1 96 

•End-alL L 7 6 

Entry U. 2 66 

Equivocate (intr.)lL 8 13 

Equivocate (tr.) a 8 39 
Equivocator. . . iL 3 10, 14, 86 

Even-handed.. L 7 10 

Faith-breach., v. 2 18 

Farrow iv. 1 66 

Faster (adj.)... V. 1 9 

Fee-grief iv. 8 196 

Fenny iv. 1 12 

Filed" UL 1 66 



M .immediately; a»d fre- 
quently elsewhere in other sensesi 

1* -i alienation, antagonism; 
need frequently elsewhere in or- 
dinary sense. 

l« Used flguratiTely.soft 

IT » deep, sound ; used tn- 
qucntly elsewhere in other senses. 

16 « defiled; used elsewhere in 
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Act Sc. line 

FUlet" iv. 1 12 

Firm-set iL 1 66 

Fitful Ui. 2 28 

Flighty iv. 1 146 

Forbid«o L 8 21 

Forced ii v. 6 6 

Franchiaed.... a 1 28 

Friese L 6 6 

Gashed U. 8 119 

Gase3S v. 8 24 

Gold-bound ... iv. 1 114 

Ooose» IL 8 18 

GospeUed iU. 1 88 

Gouts U. 1 46 

Graymalkin.... L 1 8 

Gruel iv. 1 82 

GuardUnS«.... a 4 36 

GnmsM L 7 67 

HaUedM Ui. 1 60 



» -a thin dice; -a band, 
Lover*k Complaint, SS. 

>— carted; this reib is used 
in many dUferent senses else- 
where. 

a —reinforced; used very fre- 
quently elsewhere in a variety of 
senses. 

9S — an object of tntereet, Sonn. 
r. 3; used frequently elsewhere 
» intent, regnitl. 

A = a tailor's smoothing-iron. 

M -that which keeps and 
guards. 

SS Of the moath; used in seTersl 
passages — the i^Min of trees; also 
rheum fhim the eyes, Heniy V. 
ir. 3. 48. 

^ —sainted; —to poor down 
like hail, in three other p 
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WORDS PECULIAE TO MACBETH. 



Act Sc. LiiM 

•Half-worlA... IL 1 49 

Heathi i *• ^ ® 

( L 8 77 

Heat-oppreaaed U. 1 S9 

Hedge-pig iv. 1 2 

HeU-broth .... !▼. 1 10 

. *HeU-gate .... iL 8 2 

Hall-kite iv. 8 217 

*Here-approach ir. 8 188 

*Here-reinain.. ir. 8 148 

Hermitss 1. 6 20 

*HighpIaced.. ir. 1 08 

Housekeeper*. iiL 1 07 

Howl« iL 1 64 

Howlet ir. 1 17 

Hunter< iil. 1 97 

HttTlyburly* (lub.)! 1 8 

lU-compoMd . . iy. 8 77 

Illneu L 6 21 

Imaginings.... L 8 188 

Impedes L 6 20 

Incanuuiine... iL 2 08 

Indissoluble... iiL 1 18 

Initiate iU. 4 148 

Interdiction... iv. 8 107 

Intrenchant . . . v. 8 

JuttyY(»ub.).. L 6 6 

King-becoming iv. 8 01 

Lamenting* ... iL 8 61 

Limbeck* L 7 67 

*Lion-mettled. iv. 1 00 

Loon V. 8 II 

•liagot-pies... iiL 4 125 

Malevolence... iiL 6 28 

Manly (adv.).. iv. 8 286 

Mansionry L 6 6 

Marrowless.... iiL 4 04 

Masterdom L 6 71 



1 «ft common; —the plant of 
that name, in Tempait, 1. 1. 70. 

s — beadanen; in MTeial ]nm- 
ncM elwwbere — aachoritea. 

• —a botu»dos; « a itayer at 
home. In Ck>riolaniu, 1. S. BB; and 
in uncertain Mnae in Twelfth 
Night. It. S. 11. 

4— theciyof a wolf; —aery 
of ancuiflh. In Henry V. iii. S. 3B. 

• —a kind of dog. 

* Occara ai an adj. In I. Henij 
IV. T. 1. 78. 

7 The Terb " to project beyond " 
occur* in Henry V. UL 1. 13. 

* 8onn. cxix. 2. 



Act So. 

Masterpiece... ii. 8 

Meek» L 7 

Metaphysical.. L 6 

MIlks»« L 7 

Minutely (adj.) v. 2 

More-having . . iv. 8 

Mouth-honour, v. 8 

Multitudinous" iL 2 

Nave" L 2 

Navigation.... iv. 1 

Night^riek.. v. 6 

Nose-painting.. iL 8 

Nourisher iL 2 

Oblivious V. 8 

O'erf raught iv. 8 

Olden iii. 4 

Overbold iiL 6 

Overcome ».... UL 4 

Over-credulous iv. 8 

Over-red (verb) v. 8 

Pale-hearted . . iv. 1 

Pall" L 6 

Pauser (sub.) . . iL 8 

Peak».. L 8 

Pent-house>«. . . L 8 

Pitfall iv. 2 

Posters L 8 

Prattler iv. 2 

Procreant (adj.) 1. 6 

Prophet-like... iiL 1 

Provoker iL 8 

Purgative v. 8 

Purge (sub.). ... v. 2 

Purveyor L 6 

QuartersU(sttb.) L 8 

Quell (sub.).... L 7 



» Uaed adTMbially. 

10«> aadu; oaed in aemal paa- 
ngea— to draw milk from the 
breaat with the hand. 

11 « innumerable; — pertaining 
to the multitude, Coriolanna, iiL 
1.188. 

u-naveL 

U — to paai orer; vaed elaewhere 
in other aenBea. 

14 1, to wrap aa in a cloak; *> to 
decay, to wane, in Ant. and Cleo. 
iL 7. 88; Hamlet, r. 9. ». 

U — to grow lean; in a comtemp- 
tnouB moral aenae in Meny Wivea, 
iii. S. n; Hamlet, iL a. 6BA. 

i« Uaed adJecUrely: aa aub. in 
Much Ado, iiL 8. Ill; Merchant 
of Venice, U. «. 1. 

17 —regions in the hemiapliere. 

430 



Act Sc Line 

Bavlned(adJ.).. iv. 1 24 

Bawness" iv. 8 26 

Receipt" L 7 66 

Besound*o iv. 8 6 

Rhinoceros.... ilL 4 101 

Rhubarb v. 8 66 

Roofed iU. 4 40 

Rooky IiL 2 61 

Rouseti P- 2 » 

( V. 6 12 

RubsM(sub.).. ilL 1 184 

Rump-fed L 8 6 

Sag V. 8 10 

*Salt-sea (adj.). iv. 1 24 

Savagely iv. 8 206 

Scale » (sub.)., iv. 1 22 

Scream (verb)i . ii. 2 16 

Screams (sub.). iL 8 61 

Sear (sub. >... . v. 8 28 

SeatS4(sub.)L.. L 6 1 

Self-abuse iii. 4 142 

Self-comparisons L 2 66 

Senna v. 8 66 

SettiedM L 7 80 

Shag-haired.... iv. 2 88 

Shard-borne... iiL 2 42 

Shark (sub.)... iv. 1 24 

Shoughs iii. 1 04 

Sickly s« (adv.). iiL 1 107 

Sightle.s«....{ [ 5 « 

Skinny L 8 46 

Slab (adj.) iv. 1 82 

Slaughterous., v. 6 14 

Sleave IL 2 87 

Sleek (verb).... UL 8 27 

Slope <verb>... iv. 1 67 

Slumbery v. 1 12 



u -haste. 

1*-^ rBceptade; Died in other 

naea elaewhere. 

10 Venua and Adonia, 388; Paa- 
donate Pilgrim, 878. 

n Uaed IntranaitiTelri in tran- 

tire seme naed frequently elae- 
where. 

93 -^ inequalltiea, hinderaaoea. 

■ — the shell of a dragon; uaed 
frequently in other aenaea. 

M-aite. 

M — firmly vaaolTed; thla Terb 
ia naed frequently elaewhera in 
other aenaea. 

» - in ill hoatth; flguratlrely 
— reluctantly, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 4. 7. 

>7 — inriiible ; naed elsewhere 
in other aenaea. • | 



ActScLiBB 

Sprites" iv I 127 

SUbleneas iv. 8 93 

Stanchless iv 8 78 

Stealthy U. 1 U 

*Sticking-pIace L 7 80 

Store-house.... U. 4 84 

Summer-seeming iv. 8 86 

Supplied ».... L 2 IS 

Surcease (sub.). L 7 4 

Sweltered. iv 1 8 

Swoop (snb.)i.. iv. 8 219 

Temple-haunting L 6 4 

Thick-coming., v. 8 38 

Tie(sub.) UL 1 17 

Trains" iv. 8 118 

Trammel L 7 3 

TrMed" U. 4 4 

Tmmpet-tongued L 7 19 

Unaccompanied L 4 40 

Unattended.... U. 2 tt 

Unbattered.... v. 7 19 

Unbecoming... UL 1 13 

Undeeded v. 7 20 

Underwrit.... v. 8 8S 

UnUneal UL 1 O 

Unmannedu.. IUl 4 73 

Unprovokea. . .. iL 8 3! 

Unrough v. 2 10 

Unseamed L 2 2! 

Unsez L 6 42 

Unshrinking. . . v. 8 48 

Unspeak iv. 8 123 

Untitled iv. 3 104 

Unwiped U. 3 108 

Uproar (verb). . iv. 8 99 

Valued (adj.).. UL 1 96 

Visitings L 6 40 

Vulnerable.... v. 8 U 

Water-rugs.... UL 1 94 

Whey-face (sab.) v. 8 17 

Wooingly L 6 6 

Wrongly L 6 O 



» — mood, temper; Vensi and 
Adonia, 181; Lucreoe, ISl; oaed 
elaewhere ia other aonics. 

S> — reinforced; naed in other 
aenaea elaewhera. 

V — derioaa; oaed in r$xkmi 
other aena e a elaewhera. 

a — rendered trifling; osidia 
other aenaea elaewheore. 

KUaed in its ordinary acDK'- 
unnerred; — untxained (of a 
hawk), Romeo and Juliet, iiL114 
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